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9.1 R, having at Tength finiſhed the 
2 Tranflation ofthis FRENCH Trea- 
tiſe of Morall Philoſophic,l preſume 
© 4 the ratherto recommend it to your 
Worſhipsfayour, becauſe your ſclfe 
did firſt commend it unto me for the 
ratictic of excellent ſayings and ex- 
| ” - amples wherewith ir is repleniſhed. 
And ſurely Iperſwade my felfe , that howſoever for wane 
of askilfull Tranſlator it hath loſt much of that grace, which 
otherwiſe it might have had, yer by reaſon ofthe matter it 
ſelfe, and good diſpolition obſetvedthroughout the whole 
booke, ic will be of ſome account with ſoa many as preferre 
the ſoundneſle of ſubſtance before the — froth of 
curious phraſes, Trueitis, that manie words uſed by the 
Author , andretained by me, are almoſt the ſame with the 
originall tongues from whence they were derived, and per- 
adventure will ſound harſh at the firſt in their eares that ne- 
ver keard them before: but ifthey will have patience 4 
while, and letthempaſſero and fro upon thefile of their 
teeth, no doubt but in ſhort time they will be as ſmooth as 
other Greeke and Latine words which now are taken for. 
meere Engliſh. I might here alledge reaſons ro proove the 
neceſſitie of retaining ſuch words in tranſlating : namely, \ 
that many of them are proper names and words of Art;that 
ny” as s 
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all vccuphriohs and handicrafts have their ſeveral] names 
ofiin{in)inents; belonging co their / ſcience, \{0 'is ir with 
PhifofophieZind with every parr thereof? bit Tmake no: 
dowd: of fyidifg bp Refer oppo inn paſntconfi- 
detingthat Tecgk 116 


the entiching of. our bwhe lan- 
vage,and bath bene praftiled by the learnediof'all options 
tl dare gonebefore us, as is eyident.to fuch asare skiltull 
inthetongues. Concerning the profite of this booke, I re- 
ferretgheReaFer either wa iufe thereof, which protfi- 
ſeth nomore (in myopinjon). chan is performed with ad- 
vantage inthe body of the ſame;orelſcto the Authors Epi- 
fille tro the Reader, wherein he ſetteth downe a ſummaric of 
that doQrine, which is afterward handled more at large. 
Whercin howſoever he hath verycxcellently behav edhim- 
ſclfe,and (as 1 atn perfwaded )gone farre beyond thoſecthar 
have handled the ſame matter before im, | yer conſidering 
each mans infirmity to be ſuch, that he attainethnot ro per- 
fetion in any work: neither ſpeakethall things that areto 
be ſpoken of the ſame thing , nor yetis free Fork error in 
thoſe things whichhe ſj eketh or writeth, 1exhort all that 
ſhall peruſe this Treatiſe following , fo farre ongly to ap- 
prove every ſentence and example of life, as it may be pto- 
vedout of the recordes of holy Scripture. Moreover, as 
manie as are defirous to be bettered by the reading of this 
booke, they muſt thinke ſeriouſly upon the end unto which. 
this Author had regard when he pennedit,which was. the 
ſame that Ariſtotle had in writing his Erhicks or booke of 
Manners:namely, The prattiſe of vertue mlife and not the bare 2 
krowledge and contemplation thereof in brane. And, leſt any 4 
man ſhould have that opinion of theſe Morall precepts, 
which all me have of P/atoes Common-wealth,or of Ariſto- 

ter Felicitie, of Tubes, Orator,, or of Moores Vropia, that. 

they containe in them rather an 1dea of good life,than ſuch l. 
2 Fnthre as may be drawne from contemplation intg 5% 
action, he hathjoyned workes with words, praQtiſe. with 
precepr,and the fruits of rare examples with the faire flow- 

ers of Philoſophicall inftrutions. But many are ſo farre 

from conceiving any ſuch excellencic inthem, that ſo ſoone 
asthey heare the name of Philoſophy, they thinke they have 
luffict- 
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ſufficicnt cauſe to condemne as hurtfull, all the writings of 
Philo/ophers alledging that ſentence of S. Panle, Beware l:ſt 
there be any man that ſpoile you through Phloſophy : not confi- 
dering that the Apoſtle doth in the very next words ex- 
pound himſelfe, and ſheweth that he meaneth nothing elſe 
but the deceitfull concluſions of mans reaſon, diſagreeing 
from the doQtrine of Chriſt reuealed unto us in his word, 1 
grantthatthe word of God is onely perfe&t,and containeth 
11 itan abſolute rule both of pietic towards God,and huma- 
nitie towards men;bur it followeth not therefore, that we 
may ndr uſe the benefit of humane preceprs,or tread in the 
ſteps of heathen men, ſo farre foorth as their learning and 
lives diflent not from the truth of holy Scriptures. Will a- 
ny man refuſe pearles hecauſe they are offered him in baſe 
veſſels? ornotule alight, becauſe it is not put into afiluer 
candlefticke? And ſhall we paſſe over withour profite, ſo 

' many good precepts and worthie cxawples of learned me, 
becauſc they proecede from the twilight of naturall know= 
ledge, and not from the cleere ſunne-ſhine ofthe word of 
God? Letusrather hearken to S. Avgrſtine, in his ſecond 
booke of Chriſtian doctrine, where he hath theſe words 
agreeing very fitly tothis matter: As for thoſe (faith he )thas Aug.lib.de 
are called Philoſophers, if they haue uttered any truth agreeable ©*t.chr.ca.q0 
to our faith and dottrive ( eſpecially the Platomiſts) we are not one= 
ly not tofear et , but rather to challenge it fromthem as from un= 
Juſt poſſe/ſorers thereof, For as the Egyptians had not onely idols 
and heavie burdens, which the people of [{racl were to deteſt and 
flee from, but alſo veſſels and ornaments of golde, ſilver and ras- d 
ment which that people at their departure out of Egypt challen= 
gedcovertly to themſelves for better uſes,-althou h not of their 
owne authorute, but by the commandement of Goa, &'e. Sothe 
dottrine of the Gentiles hath not onely counterfeit andſuperfisti< 
0:65 forgeries and heavie packs of needleſſe labour, which every one 
of 5 departing fro their ſocrety under our C aptame C hriſt,ought 
to deteſt and ſhun: but alſo liberall Arts meet to ſet forth the truth 
by ,and certaine profitable precepts of maners ,yea ſome true points 
concerning the worſhip of one onely God, What their knowledge 
was concerning themſelves, and their dutie one toward a- 
- nother, the whole Treatiſe following expreſſeth arlarge,' 
A3 unto 
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unto which I had rather referre you than uſe any needleſſe 
repetiti6inthis place. Andas for the other point c6cerning 
the knowledge of one onely God, itis moſt certaine, thar 
from the light of Nature holpen with induſtrie, Rudie, and 
education,(according to the wiſedome and diſpenſation of 
God)many notable concluſions proceeded from ſundrie of 
them, as Auguſtine himſelfe ſheweth by a long diſcourle in 
his cight booke De Civitate Des, where among other he al- 
ledgeth theſe our of Plato: T hat God is aFpirit, and of a farre 


* more excellent nature thanthe ſoule of man , or any other ſpirit 


whatſoever : that God ts one and the ſame, and alwazes like unto 
himſelfe :that God ts the light of our mindes, whereby we attaine 
to allour knowledge and underſtanding : that no man; therefore 
bleſſed and happy, becauſe he hath abundance of wealth, honour, 
ſtrengthbeauty,or of any external thing ,nox yet for any gift of the 
Wl 0y becauſe he enjoieth God the ſoueraigne good, How di- 
vinely doth eAriforle write of God,and of his fatherly pro- 
videce,in.his Tratate De Munao dedicated ro Alexandert I 
know that many with force of reaſon carying them there- 
unto, have vehemently ſuſpeCted, that this peece of worke 
came neyer out of his ſhop, Which although it be granted 
fortrue, yetthe booke doth evidently declare, that the Au- 
thor thereof was a mecre heathen man,and direted only by 
his pure Naturals when he wrote it: which being ſufficient 
ro ew how far the darkenes of nature doth comprehend 
the light and knowledge of heavenly things, is as much as I 
require. This Treatiſe being wholy occupied in theſe two 
principall points: namely,in the. deſcription of the univer= 
fall frame ofthe world, and in the declaration of the nature 
of God the worke-malier thereof, I will briefely ſet before 
you the ſum ofthe laſt part, which the Philoſopher painteth 
outunto us verie notably in lively and orient colours. Firſt 
he acknowledgeth,that All things are of God, that they conſiſt 
and have their bemg by his power , that no nature whatſoever us 
able to continue if ut be not maintained and preſerved by him. And 
in ſetting outthe manner of working whereby this mightic 
py of God is forceable in the government of all things, 

e goeth beyond the common reach of naturall men, aftir- 
mingythat although God be preſet cuery where, yet not by 


any 
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any bodily or locall preſence,as the common received opi- 


nion then was : That all things whatſoever we percerve by ſight, 
hearing, or any other ſenſe, werefullof Gods, and as Servetus 
blaſphemouſly taught of late yeares , That God was an efſen- 
tzall part of every creature,but that he my eth all things by 
his power and 'vertue, whereby he effecteth whatſoever plea- 
ſeth him. Againe,as he ſubſcribech to the almightie power 
and providence of God in the being andrule of all things, 
ſo he laboureth to make knowne the great wiſedome of 
God by the conremplarion of the excellent courſe of na- 
ture, which is certaine without inconflancy,beautifull with- 
out blemiſh,and diuerſe without diſorder. For what can be 
morecertainethan the ordinary courſe of the Sun, Moone, 
and Stars, Which have continued in theirappointed race 
from time to time, and from one age unto another? What 
greater certainty than that which to our comfort appeareth 
in the naturall turnes and returnes of times and ſeaſons, of 
Sommer and Winter, Spring & Autumne, day and night?in 
regard of which conſtant continuance of the irreyocable 
order appointed by God inthis whole frame , the world is 
called by the Hebrewes. gnolam: and in the Epiſtle tothar 
people, it is expreſſed by this word Ajay, (which many 
rimes hgnifieth perpetuity) Heb.1.2.& 11.3, Concerning 
the beautie and glorious ſhew thereof, what thing more 
beautifull than the glittering face of the heavens, decked 
and adorned with ftarres both great and ſmall, as it were 
with jewels and precious ſtones of all ſorts? And for this 
ſelfe-ſame caule it received that name of x5gueg from the 
Grecians, and of funds from the Latines. Laſtly, if we 
looke either to the variable motions ofthe Spheresinthe 
ethereall region,or tothe contrary qualities ofthe elements 
| Intheaery and lower part of the world, or to the variety of 
fowles,fiſhes,beaſts,plants, graine, ſtones, metrals, &c. and 
conſider withall what a ſweete harmony ariſeth from all 
theſe, as it were froma well tuned inftrument that hath 
{trings of all ſorts, or like to alively picture that hath all 
kindes of colours mingledin it, or toa well ordered citic 
compounded of ſundrie occupations,callings, and conditi- 
ons,of poore and rich,yong and old,bond and free, we may 
A 4 ee 
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Ce if we have but halfe an eye,and feele if we be blinde,that 
in this rare peece of worke and frame of the wortd,there E 
moſt excellent conveiance without confuſion, great varie- 
tieconcurring in unitic,and diverfitic of all kindes without 
diſorder. All this and much more is attribured by the Au- 
thor of that booke De nndo,(Aritetle,or ſome other hea- 
then Philoſopher ) cothe onely working of the pox er of the invi- 
ſible God,of whom (ſaith he)we muſt concetve that fer his power 
he is moſt mug htie, for his beautie meſt excellent , for his life im- 
mortall,ard for his vertuemoſt abſolute: and therefore he can- 
not be ſeene of any morrtall creature, bur is notwithRanding 
knowne by his workes. Fr all accidents in the airegntheearth, 
and in the water may truly be calied the workes of God , who con- 
taineth and preſerveth thus world,of whom (as Empeaacles ſaith) 
procezded, x 
Althings that were.that are.and ſpall be heeve, 
Plants, Men,Beaſts, Birds,and Fiſh inwaters cleere. 
But this Philoſopher not contenting himſelfe with this con- 
ſideration and view of God in his workes, entreth into a 
deeper meditation of his nature , by ſetting downe a very 
good expohtion,and as it werea Commentarie upon thoſe 
names and titles, which uſually were attributed in his time 
unto God,thereby to make his powerfull government over 
all the world more knowneunto men Alrhenoh (faith he) 
that God bebut one, yet we ca'l him by many names.,04 Zlwa and 
Ala: becauſe we le by bi: epary un, becauſe he is of an immuta- 
ble nature: euagirig erate not hit.g ts done by chance, but accor= ' 
ding to his moſt certaine decrees aSyacla, becauſe noman can poſe 
fibly evorde hum, or fly from him : digs, becauſe he abideth for &+ 
ver. Andasfor 194 fable(fanh he ) of the three ſiſters of deſttrie, 
I meane of Cloths that hinneth of Lacheſiz that aArawcthout to a 
n«/t length gadicf Atrepos that extteth off rhe thread of mans life, 
/ F il tove en2er ſtood of Goa onely,who ( as it was ſaidm old time ) 
#96 veg maing, nt, and end of all things, To concludethere ts 
a juſtice that 1s never [e parated from God , which is the revenger 
of all tranſgreſſions committed anainſt the law of God, wherein e= 
oy One muſt be well eaſtrufled that wer:l4 be partaker of humane 
felcitre ara Fappineſſe. Now judge, Ipray you, whether a 
Ciniſtian mzy not with profite enter into this ſchoole of 
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nature;and reape commoditieby this little light of naturall 
knowledge,which as it ſervedto make the without excuſe 
tharwere inducd therewith, becauſe they knowing God,did 
not glorific him as God,neither were thankful, bur became 
vainc in their imaginations: ſo iris to be feared, that thoſe 
ſel ſame men ſhallriſe up in judgement againſt us that pro- 
felſe Chriſtianity, and condemne vs in that great and cer- 
rible day. For how many of us want that knowledge of the 
eternall power,divinity,and providence of God, which was 
in Parmenides,Plato, Ariſtotle,and others, indued onely with 
the light of nature, whereby they were led fromthe view of 
the creatures;to the conſideration of the inviſible things of 
God?Andifwelooke into the lives of menintheſe dayes, 
and confider what negle there is of thoſe mutuall duties 
which God ke Fats us to exhibite one to another, we 
ſhall ſoone ſee, that many a million, of Carnall Goſpellers 
come farre ſhort even of thoſe civill apparant and halte ver- 
cues ofthe Heathen, and may therefore be ſent backe to 


learne holineſſe of Secrates,juſtice and jnnocencie of eAri- Lib.6. Strom- 
flides, charitie of Cimon,upright dealing of Phoczon, fidelitic 


in performing promiſes of Rega/us,moderation of Camiliuy, 
parlimonic of Cxrms,gravitic of Cato,and whatnot of Hea- 
then men, whoſe fight in theſe things was better at mid- 
night, thanours is at mid-day? But my meaning isnot to 
approvethat Apocryphall tradition of Clemens Alexanari- 
24 , who ſaith, that Asthe Lawwas a ſchoole-maſter to the 
Tewes to leade themto Chriſt: ſo Phuloſaphie was tothe Grecians 
to bring them to ſalvation, Now although this crronious do- 
Pk as contrary to truth as darkeneſſe is rolighr,and 
as hell is to heaven, yet did eFadradins defenditina booke 
ſer forth by him at their inſtigation (as himſelfe proteſteth) 
who were of greateſt authority in the late Tridentine Coun- 
cel], Dothnortthe Loxd by the mouth of Eſay tell us, that 
there isno lightin themthat have not recourſe to the Law 
and to the Teftimonie, and ſpeake not according to his 
word? E/ay 8.20. Dothnot our Saviour Chriſt ſend usto 
the Scriptures for everlaſting lifz?/ohn 5.39, How then dare 
ante profeſſing Chriſtianitic, affirme, that Philoſophers by the 
light of nature,and knowleage of philojophie,without the direflion - 
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the written word of God were made partakers of the righteonſ- 
, : that cometh bath and ſo dbexady of eternall hap- 
pineſſe?But to let this blaſphemous mouth paſſe,let us make 
that account ofthe writings ofmen which they deſerve,and 
reape that commodity by them , which we may withour 
prejudice to the written word. For my meaning 1snotin 
commending Phuloſophie, to give greater creditcuntoit,or 
further to allow the uſe thereof, than may ſtand with the 
majeſtie of the holy and ſacred Scripture, which being the 
Miftres of all humane arts and diſciplines, uſeth them as her 
handmaidesto ſerve and obey her. Therefore as it is un- 
ſeemely for a maid-ſervant to go before her Miftres, to 
ſpeake before ſhe be ſpoken unto, or to uſe three words for 
one, eſpeciallyin company where ſervice and modeſiie is 
moſt required: ſo it beſeemeth not the Embaſſadours of 
Gods word(unto whom indeedthe knowledge of rongues 
and humane arts is a ſingular helpe ) ro uſe theſe gifts other- 
wiſe than as handmaids in their ſtudies and meditations to 
ſerve the Scripture to the moreplaine and pure expoſition 
of it, ſeeing they are ſent to edifie others, and not to ſet out 
themſelves. Now when they Ruffe a great part of their 
ſpeech with Poeticall fiftions, Philoſophicall ſayings and 
examples(as alſo they are wont to alledge Hebrew,Greek, 
and Latine ſentences to draw men into admiration of their 


greatlearning)they ſet the Miſtres behind, and givethe firſt 


and chiefeſt place unto the handmaidens, Is not this 7o 
make the croſſe of Chriſt of none effeft? 1. Corinth. 1,17. To uſe 
that kind of preaching that ſtandeth in the inticing ſpeech 
ofmans wiſedome, and notin plaine evidence and power? 
is it not To build faith upon the wiſedome of men, andnot upon the 
power of God? 1. Corinth.2.4.5.lfdiſagreement of matter and 
forme be unſeemely, how undecent isit in ſpirituall do- 
rinetouſeacarnall and humane kind of teachin ©, 1, Cor. 
2.13? toallay the firength ofthe word of Chriſt with the 
wateriſh ſayings and fables ofmen?to put upon the naked 
and glorious face of God the beggerlie clokes of Poets and 
Philoſopher? Whe the Lord hath ſanQtified,nor the corrup- 
tible ſeed ofthe oyings of men, but the incorruptible ſecede 
of his owne moſt holy wordtothe begetting of faith, are 


nor 
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not theſe new begetters aſhamed to bring in andther way 
ofregeneration? When Gods will is to have his children 
nouriſhed with the ſincere and unmingled milke of his 
word,dare man uſe the infuſion of water, tothe weakenin 
ofthem whom he oughtto confirme? When the king hath 
appointed for his ſonnes and daughters the pureſt and ft. 
neſt wheate, ſhal the ſteward,asif they were ſwine, provide 
Acornes for them ? ButI detaine you too long from entring 
into thepleaſant walkes of this Platonicall Academy and 
ſchoole of Morall Philoſophy , which being hewen out of 
the choiceſt timber ofall Countries, was raiſed up, and ſer 
rogither in France, and is newly rough-caſt (as you ſee by 
an Engliſh workman : whoſe carneR defire is to have this 
ſmall labour of his knowneto other,and receivedof you as 
a monument ofhis gratefull minde towards your Worſhip, 
for the manifold benefits which he hath from a child recti- 
vedatyour hands. In confideration whereof Iam bold or 
rather maven pa offer my ſelfe together with theſe my firſt 
fruits unto your good liking, beſceching him that turned 

our bounrifull heart rowards me, to knit it ſo neare unto 
bimſelfe,char he may be your chiefe riches in this life , and. 

your onely happineſle in the world to come, Thus 
commending you and that good Gentlewoman 
your wife with all yours, to the grace of 
God,Itake my leave of you,this 

17.of Otober, | 


Your worſ1ups ever boun- 


"deninthe Lord, 
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FIDEL! SVO AMICO, 7.Z.C. GALLICE 
Academiz jpertppary- 


[i 
ſſumas 
maris tempeſtates conyceret, ut pretioſam margaritam 

OY a ſuis multym deſederatam comparavet : certe &-lau- 
AY dandaforet cus in tantis laboribus ſubeundis alacrie 
tas, C-peſtquam ſecundo vento uſus ſit ſumma cum 
| 9 letitia excipiendies illus reditus, Peregre, ut wht vis 

ND ſumeſt, profettus es aliquantiſper (charifſime amice)e&7 
licet ea ſuit vite tue conditio,ut bonis literis te obletans , m us tanquam m tua 
pavria confiſtere potuiſſes : voluiſti tamen amicorum rogatu fiuttibus te obycere, 
&+ per aliquos ſcopulos velut in Gallicam regionem navigare, ut hanc (plendzdiſe 
fimam gemmam, Academiam nempe florent:ſſimamgovu etiam amicu tus come 
municare poſſes. Appuliſti tandem ad portum,ſyrtes omaes pretervelius es;exope 

ratam margaritam tuo opere aſſequiti ſuumes : noi poſſiumi ergo quin & tuam 
zn iſtis laboribus ſuſcipiendss voluntatem libenter agnoſcamus, &+ m nſdem ex 
antlandis falicitatem libere predicemus. Duamvis vero multorum is oculis vis 
leſcere cepit Philoſophia,cuyus abditos theſauros mn lucem protuliſtt : ejuſmod: tae 
men ſunt ,quorum autoritas propter hominum levitatem nullius eſt momentt, & 
quos vere perſtringit illud ſermone tritum proverbium, Scientia non habet ini= 
micum niſi ignorantem. Dus in Maronem Bathyllo atrocior ? Duns inVhyſſem 


AF cumfluens voluptatibus,nec ullaneceſſnate eo ro 


Therfite acerbior ? Dus DialeFlics argutiis Eptenro mfeſtior? Et quales,quaſo,. 


ſunt,qui canino latratu impetunt philoſophiam, niſi qui huts Regine «des ne a li- 
mine ſalutarunt ? $1 ergo apud iſtos forſitan ſordeſcant tu vigilia, ne demittas 
tamen animum. Neque enim tam acre eſt eorum judictun, ut jam pertimeſcas, 
nec lingua aded virulenta,ut vel minimam labeculam tuo nomini aſpergere poſ- 
ſi. Ne Solis quidem lumen ceco jucundum eft: ſaluberrima pharmaca ab impe* 
ritzs concukeantur : pretioſi|ſime gemme 4 gall wm ſpernuatur : & pſa phi- 
ſama,a cecis,flolidus brutis 

contemmtur, $1 aut cum Neoptolemo apud Ennium pbiloſophandum putaſſeat, 
_—_— aut cum Druo Paulo gneagias duntaxat «wenlu rejeciſſentines mi- 
mmerepugnantes babuiſſent: Dunm vero una cum Apollonio philoſophiam lud;s 
eant,eamque ab omni vetuſtate conſlitutam cum 4rceſila penitus labe- 

faRent, nulls modo audiendi,aut ferendi ſunt. At ficut(Dicearchus && Ariſtoxe- 
Ries, quia difficilis erat animi quid aut qualis eſſet in elligeatiannullum ownino 
enum eſſe dixerunt:ita iſti,quorum obtuſa acics philoſophie inſgenes fruttns a- 
ſpreere nequit,nullum eſſe omaino philoſophie uſum clamitant. Verim eninrve- 
ro, babeat philsſophiaſuam laudem, fit vite dux, morum magiſtra, virtutis co- 
lumna, & eitanquam regine ſolium ſuum tribuatur. Tus tamen laudes nulle 
erunt, nulla te manebit laurea, nultum bic eſt tuum inventum, nullum tui acu- 
mms ſpecimen, niſi velis tanquan ignavus miles de ſpolis aliorum ſudore paytis 
gloriart & latromom more altorum bona,aliis impreſſis notis-tanquam tua vendie 
tare Siccrme vero? quid ita tandem? Novi ego (mi amice) animi tui indolem, 
nullamq.(utingenue dicam 4404 longa me docuit experientia)gmnemuay in te con» 
| templart 
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templari potui:& quamvis nuTabeneſafta lucemreformident.ea tamen ſemper 
[audabilioraduxifti, que ſine venditationt &populo"teſie ſafta ſunt, nullumque 
theatrum virtutt conſcieatia mayus judicaſti © Ciizus rei vel boc unicum ſatis eft 
argumenti,quad noa (ſicut illiphiloſoghi de contemmendis gloriaſcribentes ſuanos 
mana libris appoſyerunt ) voluifti hoc tun opus tuym in frante nomen gerere,ſed 
publicum poting commodum quam privatazy glarigm reſpiciens, meerto maluaſti 
librum protlire antbore, quam nos certd carere uiiitate. Glovia autem mndivi- + 
alua virtutis comes, vide, ut te quamvu fugientem (equatur.- Neque exim nib 
eft tua induſria eſtimanda,quamuss alterints veſtigus inſtitiftt, nec parvi ducen- 

ſunt twe vigilielicet alterinsopera prins elucubrata fuit iſta Academia. Au- 
rum & argentum alunt ipſa terre viſcera: illis tamen noamiul debemus quorum 
ſudore iſta metalla effediuntur, Omne fere genus mercature aliquibus in locis 
ſul ſponte naſtitur; ſuo tamen honore minime{poliandi ſunt mercatores quorur 
cum periculoviteque crebrd jafturd.tanta nobis bona comportataſitat. Sit ita» 
que Primaudayiaurea ifta. Academia.illins ſit pretiofifjuma hec ſupellexztibi tas 
men aliquid interea laudss relinquatur,cuys induſiria nift ſeſe oportune interpo., 
faſſet, Angles noſtrisnihnl inde emolumentiredundaſſet, Neque eſt quod quiſpie 

am egye ferat ſs philoſophia Greca ac Romand veſie ut plurimum induta, | 
mcipiat Britannito quoque veſtitu incedere Boaum enim (ut prlchre objloſophns) 
qud communins,eo meli1s:& philoſophia ipſa Soli haud diſſimilis,in omnes terra- 
rum ovbes radios ſuos diſſemmare cupit. Argruorumres gelte celcbres fatte ſunt 
primo ab Homero : neque tamen luſit ſuam operam Virgilius , cum eaſdem ſuo 
carmine celebravit.Philoſophia diu Gre ci regiontbus ex (eptis meluſa permans« 
ft: nunquam tamen conſeneſcet Ciceronis laus, qui earm ipſam Latins literis 
Hluftrauit Et grata ( nti ſpero)memoria tuos labores proſequentur omnes.quibus 
fallumeſt, ut Academia ifta,Gallicis antea cixrcumſcripta termums, Anglisjam 

tandem innoteſcat. Mafteigitur virtute:(chariſſune amice)e+ majores tibs 

addan: ſpiritus ifte primitiee ad majora;fs yuſta ſe offerat octaſiogſuſ< 
ciptenda,Spero etenim aliquando eventurum, ut, ficut in plylo- 
fſophicocertammevires tu ſe exeruerintgtaetiamin 
T beologico pulvere par ſaltem felicitate ex+ . 
- ' ſpatientur. Interim bene Vas 
lt, I'J» Ofobr. 
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TO THE MOST CHRE 
STIAN KING OF FRANCE 


andPortonia, Henr1z thethird 
of that name. 


d. >f 1 R, if we crediteth- faying of Plato, Com- 
1/>* mon wealths begin then to be happy, whea 
Kings exerciſe Philaſopbie, and Philoſophers 
reigne. The wiſeman ſpeaking more diuinely, 
3 exhorteth Kings to love andto ſceke after 
3 wiſcdome, that they may reigac uponeatth 

\ rightcouſly,and in beaven eternally. And true- 
ly from wiſedome and Philoſophic, as from a 
lively fountaine floweththe gift of governing 
\ wb by good lawes and good example, ofdefen- 
ding by preweſle, and of nouriſhing by wiledome and providence, which 
are the bands of all pertetionrequilxe 1n an excellent and abſolute Prince; 
that defireth to governe his kingdome atcording to picue and iuſlice, 
Theſe three great and excellent giits depending, of God, as evcricother 
orace doth, one of thoſe meanes whereby he uleth moſt commonly toin - 
rich them th at have the reines of worldly goverament intheir hand, is to 
imprint in their hearts a love anddelire of learning and [ciences. But be- 
cau'c they cannotlo perfetily underſtand them? by reaſon ottheir great and 
burdenſome charge, as priuate men may. who quietly enjoying the fruite 
and bencfite of their Kings Jabours, addift themfelyes to no other pro- 
feſlion, their Majeſties are ſo much the rwore pricked forward to love, to 
inquire after, ard to honour ſuch theirlubjeAs, as are beſt able to ſet be. 
fore their eics thole vertuous and learned inſtruftions that are drawne 

out of the fountains of arts and diſciplines. This mooved Antigonw kin 
of Macedonia to write thus to Zeno the Philoſopher : 1 am aſſured that 1 ex 
cell thee in the goods and favour of Fortune, and inthe renowne of ſuch things, 
but I know withall , that thow art farre above me, and gue$t beyond mein that 
true felicitie , which conſeſteth in the knowledge Fas, diſcipline of ſtudies, 
Therefere I defire earnefilie that thow wouldeſt come wnto me: where 
in I praie thee denie me not, that 1 may enjvy thy conuerſation and 
companie, 4s well for mine owne profite, as for the profite of all the Ma- 
cedonians my ſubjects. For be that inflrufleth a Prince, doth alſo pro« 
fote a8 Many-As are wnder by charge. The ſelic (ame love of knowledge was 
the cauſe, that a!) the feſtivall ornaments of that oreat loyer of yertue 
Ptolome Philade/pbms kipg of Egypt, wereſgrave queſtions as well of pic» 
: ci 
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The Authors Epiitle dedicatory to the King. 

tie asof ie, which be propounded to be handled and concluded 
by ard au jad whom he ordinarily maintained in his traine. Sir, 
the example oftheſe two noble kings ſhining wholie 1n you who greatly 
lore and favour learning and the protcfiors thereof, and open the gate of 
that bolie and yertuous dilcipline, which was ſo muck cher-ſhed by ancient 
men,that they might dayly be inſtruted the better in the dutie of their char- 
yes, doth promiſe to your good ſubjefts and vallals, that by the graceof 
God they ſhall ſee vnder your reigae,the evil of thoſe ſiniſter effeRts defaced, 
which haue iſſued from theſe long troubles and ciuillwarres, Wherokall men 
haue conceived a more ms becaulcthey ſee, that you labor with 
a holy zeale and good aff<Qion, toreſtore pietic'and iuſtice to their for 
mer ſtrength and beautic, which were ina maner buried in France : and 
that you haue glorioully crowned that worke, which that great king Francis 
your grandfather did bappily begin, to the end that arts and (ctences might 
floriſh in this kingdomc. The dinner ot that prince of famous memory, 
was aſecond tablc of Salomon, unto which reſorted from every nation luch 
as were beſt learned, that they might 1eape profite and inſtruQuon. Yours, 
Sir, being compaſlled about with thoſe, who in your preſence daily diſcour'e 
of,and beare diſcourſed many grave and goodly matters, ſeemeth to be a 
ſchools crefted to teach menthat are borne to vertue, Andfor my lelfe, 
having ſo good hap during the affefnbly.of your Eſtates at Blois, asto be 
made partaker ofthe fruit gathered thereof, it came in my minde to offer 
unto your Maieſtic a diſh of divers tuits, which I gathered in a Platooicall 
garden or orchard, otherwiſe calledan ACADEME. where [was not 
Jong fiace with certaine yong Gentimen of Aonjou my companions, 1ſcour- 
ſing together of the inſtitution in good maners, and of the mgans how all e= 
ſtares and conditions may liuc well and happily. And akhough athouſand 
thoughts came then into my miode to hinder my purpole, as the ſmall au- 
thority, which youth may or ought to have in counſel] amongſt ancient men: 
the greatnes of the maneer ſubicR, propounded to be handled by yearcs of 
ſo ſmall experience : the forgerfulncs of the beit foundations of their dil- 
courſes, which tor want of arich and happic memory might be in me :my 
judgement not ſound ynough,and my profeſſion vafit to fet them downe in 
good order:bricfly,the conſideration of your naturall diſpoſition & rare ver- 
rue, andof the [earning which you reccive both by reading good authors, & 
by your familar communication with learaed aod great perlopages thatare 
necre about your Majeſtie,( whereby | feemcd to oppole the light of an ob- 
ſcure day, full of clouds and darkneſſe, tothe beames of a very clecre thi- 
—_ and to take in hand, as we ſay, toteach Minerya) | ſay all theſe 
zcalons being but of too great weight to make me change my opinion, yer 
Co mide many goodly and grave ſentences taken out of ſundric 
Greeke and Latine Philoſophers, as alſo the worthie examples of the hves 


L . of ancient Sages and famous men, wherewith theſe diſcourſes were inri- 


ched, which nicht in deli 
with thoſe yr 


noble-minderenew your memorie 
rm pr. | 


e praiſe of yertae and diſpraiſe of vice, 


which youalwaycs loucdto heare : andconlideriog alſo.that the bountie, of 
Artaxerxes 


"431488 The Authors Epiftle dedicatory to the King... 
Artaxerxtithat great Monarch ofthePerfians wasrevived jo you , whore... 
| | ceived with a cheerful countenance apreſentof water ofa poore laborer, 
1.11 when he had no neede of it, thinking itto be as great an att of Magnani- 


i witieto take in good part, andto receive checrefully ſmall prefenty-offe. 

ig | if | red with a heartic and good affcAtion,as to give great ivgelberall L'o- 
| | " vercame whatſoever would have ſtayed me 19 mine enterpriſe.” For f affy £' 
' 7 red my (elfe thus much of your bountifull ad royall greatoes, which t' 
Wh; crave 1inmoſt humble manner) that you would meaſure the gift and of. 


| fer ofthis my {mall labor, not according t6 the deſert thereof ox by the per- 
| v8 ſon oi one of your baleſt ſervants and ſubieQt, who preſentethit unto you, 


| | 4 but according tothe excellencie of thoſe things, which you ſhall tee bands* 
w- led in this Academe, and according tothe ſerviceable and moſt ates. 
uh | nate dcfire, wherewith 1 dedicate and 'conlecrate both poods "I life" 
> | to your ſervice, 1 befeech God, Sir, to preſerve your ''! (51? 
[| Maieſtic in great proſperity ,increafc of hovor, and ' '' *” 
#4 continuance of along and happieli'e,” 
ut! | | Ar Barrec in the moncth of 
tt Feb:uarie,1 577, 
[ l | bb v6cry $1 Na 
| $3425 8 006790 
Your moſt humble and moſt obe-' | 
whent ſervant and ſubjef, 0 jrbug 
bh _ Pater delaPrimaudaye.: 
% ; bd 334 OY 
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g He Philoſophers teach ws by their wri- 
! tings, and experience doth better ſhewit 
| Y X Unto Hl, that to conuet and aefire ts pro- 
ARRAY per to the ſoule, and that from thence all 


;þ" 


© the affeitions aud deſires of men proceed, 

7 which draw them hither and thuher 
><D ) dinerſiic, that they may attaine to that 
thing, which they thinke is able to leade 


| - ID < , 
SUB 
them to the enizying of ſome good, whereby they may line a conten<- 


ted and happy life. Which felicity, the moſt How of men, through a 


falſe opinion,or ignorance rather of that which is good,and by fol- 
lowing the inclination of their corrupt nature, do ſeeke and labor to 
find in humane & earthly things as in riches glory, honor, plea- 
ſure. But foraſmuch as the enjoying of theſe things doth not bring 
with it ſufficient cauſe of contentation, they percerve themſenes al - 
wates deprived of the end af their deſires,and are conſtrained towan- 
der all their life time beyond all bounds and meaſure, according ta 
the raſhnes and inconſtancie of their luſts. And although they re- 
Joyce for alittle while at euery new change,yet preſently they loathe 
< ſelfe ſame thing, which not long before they earneſtly defirea. 
T heir owne eſtate alwayes ſcemeth unto them to be worſt , and eve- 
ry preſent condition of life, to be burdenſome, For one eſtate they 
ſecke after another, ſs that now they withdraw themſelves from the 
ſerviceof princes, and miſlke publike charges, and by and by they 
blame theprinate life, labonring that they may be imployed, They 
forſake one countrey to go and dwell in another, and ſuddenly they 
deſire toreturne againe ints their former wayes, They that have 
neither wives nor children, ſecke and wiſh for them , "and nhen 
they have them, they deſire oftentimes nothing more than to berid 
of them : and ſoone after Jeſhall ſee them married againe. Haus 
they heaped wp great flore of wealth , and increaſed their reve- 
nues by balfe ſo much more? They deſire notwithſtanding to make 
# altogether as much. The ſoldier ſeeketh to be Captame : from 
a Captareto be HMaiſter of the Campe : from Iaiſter of the . 
Campe tobe Linetenant to the King : then he would gladly make 

BZ bunſclfe 
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hkinſelfe king.T he ſfulie Priejt wonld be a Curate : rem Cu 
rate, Biſhop : from a Biſep, C ardinall : from a Car | wall, Pope: 
and then would command Kings and ſoucraigne Princes. Kings 
are not contented to rergne ouer their owne [| abiets,but bend them- 
elues alwaies to enlarge their limits, to make themſclues (if they 
can) the onely Monarchs. Briefly, all men whoſe hearts are ſet 
©pon wordly goods , when they are come to this eſtate of life, they 
would attame to that : and being come thereunto, ſome other new 
deſire carrieth them farther,ſo that this miſchiefe of continual en- 
certaine, and unſatiable Iuſts and deſires doth more and more k1y- 
dleinthem,untill in the end death cut off the threed of their tncon- 
ſtant, and never contented hife, This commeth topaſſe,becauſe the 
alteration of an Eft ate and condition cf life plucketh not ont of the 
wnde thi which preſſeth and troubleth it : namely, the ignorance 
of things, and 1mperfettion of reaſon. But they, whothrough the 
ſtnate of miſedome are furniſhed with skill and underſtanding, and 
knowe that all humane and earthly things are uncertaine,decenfull, 
ſuppery,and ſo many allurements unto men to araw the into adowne- 
fall and deſlruttien,they I ſay, doe lay a farre better and more cer- 
taine foundation of their chiefe Good, contentation, and felicaty, 
For they are fo farre off from being carried away as worldlings are, 
with the deſire of greatnes, riches, andpleaſure, that they rather 
deſire leſſe than they have, coatemme them, &-ſo wſe them as though 


they had themnot. e Aud aelinering their ſoules by the grace of 


God, from all thoſe perturbations which beſiege them in the priſon 
of thezr bodies, they lift up therr wiſhes aud deſires, yea they referre 
ail the ends of their intents and aftions tothss onely marke, to Be u- 
nited an41ojned to the laſs end of their ſoueraigne Good, which ts 
the full and whole fruition of the eſſence of God, that their holy af- 
feElons might be at once fulfilled and ſatisfied, by enjoyins that di- 
nine light through a moſt happy and immortall life, when they ſpall 
be unclothed of this body of death and of all concupiſcences and paſſi- 
ons, and rejoice n ſuch a felicitie, as neither eie hath ſcene, nor eare 
heard, nor ever entred into the heart of man.CMorconer we ought 
#0 know, if we haue nener ſo lutle indgement andreaſon, that in all 
worldly thmgs how great and ooaly ſoener they ſeeme to our carnal 
eres and ſenſes, there is ſuch a mixture of buterneſſe and diſuke 
$0mned with the fruition of them, that if we conld dinide the evill 
from that which of the ignorant ſort is called good,and weigh them 
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one againſt another there is no doubt but the bad part would eaſe 
ly weigh downe what goognes ſoever could be found amongſt them. 
ut = ſhall we call that good, which is ſo mingled withevill, 
which oftentimes hurteth more then ut profiteth, and which being 
poſſeſſed abundantly cannot yet keepe the poſſecſſor thereof from be= 
ing wretched and miſerable ? What contentation can a man forde 
therein, ſeeing that ſuch a Good commonly ſluppeth an ay as ſoone 
a5 it is recerved, and alwaies worketh an anſatiable deſire there- 
of ? what feluity ſhall we expett & looke for in the fruition of that 
hy thing nhich waxeth old & periſheth , and which men are alwazes 
F; afraid to loſe? Now 1pray you, who can doubt juſtly but that the 
y quality and nature of riches, of glorie, of honour and pleaſure 1s 
3 ſuch?Wherenpon we muſt conclude,that man can finde no goodnes, 
contentationor happines, in any thing that is earthly and mortall, 
Beſides, who knoweth not ſufficiently the poore eſtate of mans life, 
6 which im the faireſt of his race cometh to nothing in the twinkeling 
NN of an ete,ſo that all hs bodily ſhew and brightnes turneth ſuddenly 
| mto putrifattion: Who doth not try more than he would, bow full 
” bs: life ts of ſharpe griefes and pricking miſeries, and how ut is a= 
ſanlted with contmuall troubles * With how many pearcing cares 
doth it abound, and what griping griefes dopurſuen ? Brufly, as 


a wiſe Grecian ſaid, having but the bare name of life, ut 1s ineffett 


* and truth a contuanall paine. And truly that thing hath no beeing 
t: indeede, which changeth without ceaſing, as the nature of man 
hs. doth which never continueth in the [ame eſtate, no not the leaſt 


{'s moment that is, 1 would pladly aske of thee who. readeſt this , or 
Ke doſt meane to reade it what day,or what houre thou haſt paſſed, or 
FT now paſſ ſt over , ſince thou hadſt any judgement or knowleave, 
by wherin thy body hath not felt ſome griefe,or thy heart ſome paſſiv? 
As there is no ſea without tempe(t,war without danger , or jour = 
ney without travel: ſo there is no life without griefe , nor calling 
without env1e or care:netther did I ever ſee or know that man,who 
hath hadno cauſe to be grieved,or to complame. Doth not expert- 
ence daily teach us , that no mai living can make choiſe of any e« 
ſtate void of alltrouble,or flee one incomveni-nce, but that he is us 
danger to fall into another ? 1s it not alſo melt certame that aſnd- 
den joy or proſperitie, is but a fore-warning or ſigne of ſome griefe 
and beavy calamitie at hand? But what? Shall we for all this think, 
man ſo miſerable, that [ailing all his life time in ſtormes andtem- 
| B 2 peſts, 
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b fr he camot poſſibly tine to wy ſafe hcven agrnſttherag 


of them ? Shall we in ſuch ſort deprive him ( durmg the tac of his 
being in this world ) of all Good,contentation and happineſſe 044 if 
there were uo meanes to avoid,or at leaſtwiſe to mollifie the miſhaps 
& miſcries of mankind, that he faint not under the heavy burthen 
of them ? Wherefore then do wiſe men by ſo many learned writings 
monte us diligently to ſecke after, and with a burning zeale to ime 
brace holy vertue,ſaying,that by her alone a man may tive happily 
and contentedly in every calling and may enjoy therein the ſove- 
raione Goodgthrough the tranquillitie and reft of his ſole, pur- 
__ of perturbation by Philoſophie'W as it m vaine and fruitleſſe, 
that an infinite number of famous perſonages, hom Hiſtories the 
mother of antiquitie ſet before our etes, tmployed 6 =—_ travell, 
paſſed infinite watchimgs,forſooke and contemned riches, pleaſures, 


honors,and worldly commodities to get and treaſure up vertue on= - 


ty? And why do we,after their example,defpiſe all theſe things,&- 


ſpend that n hich-we account moſt precions, 1 meane time,that we 
may be adorned and clothed with vertue, if it cannot make us hit 
that marke which every one ſo much defireth &-ſeeketh after with 
ſuch great pame & labour namely that they may enjoy ſome chiefe 
Good inth world, and leade thereby a contented and happy life? 
Be not overtaken(friendly Reader )with this ſmall difficulty which 
perhaps might cauſe a groſſe and feeble head not well inſtrufledin 
wiſedome,to ſtagger & depart ont of theright way. Now, although 
the heaverily word onely hath the perf&# and ſound knowldge of 
wiſedome, becauſe he is that eternall wiſedome it ſelfe;yer man be- 
mg his workemanſhip,& aided with his grace, muſt not leave off to 
ſeeke for,& to require earneſtly of him Þ gift of the knowledge 
and participation of the ſecrets of that incomprehenſible truth,(ſo 
farreforth as he may and ſhall te neceſſarie for him )that his foule 
thereby may obt ane her permament aud Laſting happineſſe, More 
over ,albeat our ſoveraigne & chiefe Good, our perfett contenta- 
Fion & abſolute felicitie be ojhely m heaven in the en joytng of that 
drome light yet we muſt not in the meane while, (albeit we camiot 


fell poſſe ſſe that ) leave off to ſecke without ceaſing, or give over 


1 any ſort to keepe and follow that good and infallible way of vers 
ine. which carſimg us to paſſe over quietly, aud to. ſuſtaine with jo 

of ſpirit, the miſcries of mankind, and appeaſing the pertarbations 
ef our ſoules, from whence proceeds all the evils that torment ns, 


and 
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and making the void of all dammable effetts, will teach ug to leade 

a pleaſant, peaceable and quiet life,and to effett all things woorthy 
&-beſeeming this certaine hope,that we ſhall one day (by the grace 
of God ) be framed a new in that eternall, moſt happie, and conten- 
tedlife. Let us therefore account this world , and all theriches 
thereof, as athing belonging to another, a5 a er and nothing 
apperggerins to thoſe men , who being regenerat by the $ pirit of 
grace, have profited well in the ſchoole of miſedome. Let 14 not ſeeke 
for friend/hip upon earth: let us not covet after riches, glory, ho= 
nor and pleaſure, which none but fooles do extoll, deſire and woon- 
der at, We arenot of this world, but ſtrangers _ therein, and 
therefore tet us [et all worldly things behind us, and account them 
unworthy of the care of our immortall ſoules, if we meane not to- 

periſh with the world by joyning our ſelves therennto, Let us for - 

(ake it , 1 ſay forſake it boldly, how precious ſoever it be , that we 

may abundantly treaſure up that great, ſmeet C durable wealth, This commen» 
(4; 1 meane vertue, which is howored,loved, & deſired for it ſelfe one- (5019 —_ 


ru@#is chicflyro 
ly , which 1 the true and wholeſome medicine for diſeaſed ſoules, be underſtood 


the reſt of the mind oppreſſed with care , the cauſe (by thewill of t__ _ 
GOD ) of that chiefe Good wherein the principall ende of the good vertues; 
ſoule conſiſteth, and the onely aſſured guide which leageth to the 
* Haven ſo much deſiredof every one, namely, the contentation of 
minde. Which thingthis preſent Academe doth not onely ſet be- 
fore our etes, but alſo doth ſave and keepe u4 being already entred 
imto this Haven of [afety, againſt all tempeſfts , if we will our 
ſelves, and not ſpare our labor toreapeprofit of thoſe learned and 
wiſe inſtruttions, that are here given unto us by the precepts of 
| dottrine, and examples of the lrves of ancient , vertuous, and fa- 
mou men. For firft of allwee ſhall learne hereby to know our 
ſelves, and the end of our being. Secondly , wee foall be inſtrutted 
n good manners, andtaught how we may live well and happily in 
every eſtate and condition of life whatſoever, Tea we ſhall finde 
g tn the baſeſt and loweſt eſtate, which of the ignorant and com- 
3 mon ſort of people is oftentimes called miſerable , as much joy and 
happines , as a Monarch canbe partaker of i the fruution of his 
greatnes , yea much more than he, if he be wicked: becauſe vice 
in all Eſtates maketh the poſſeſſor thereof wretched, and contra- 
roawiſe Vertue maketh every condition of life happie. Moreover 
we ſhall ſee in this Academe , that every one loving and fearmg 
B 3 GOD 
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G 0 D, may obtaine this ieſtimable Good of vertue and theres. 
by remaine a Conqueror over the perturbations of his ſoule which, 
Pak all bis miſery , remembring this point alwates , ſo farre 
foorth as the fraule nature of man , =1ded by the author of all good- 
ues canattaine to this perfettion, We ſhall learne here how wee 
ought te governe our {elves wiſely and autifuliy in all humane Ac- 
Fions an aff ire5,aud in all charges and places whatſoe veng ” fav 

ublike or prevate, whereunta we ſhall be calied. We may note here 
the cauſe of the ſubverijon and rune of many Empires , Eſtates 
and Common-wealths , aud of the gliſtring ſhew and 77 of in- 


finite others : as alſo the cauſe of the wretchednes and d:ftrutlion 


of a great number of men, and what hath lift up others, and crow- 


ned them with honor ana mmortall praiſe, We ſhall be taught 


here the government of a houſe and familie , the manner of the 
education and inſtruttion of children , the mutual! duties of ma- 
riel couples , of brethren, of maſters and ſervants, how to com- 
mand , and how to obey. We ſpall ſee here the order and eſta- 
bliſhment of Policies and Superiorities : what ts the duty of the 
Heads of them, »f Princes and Governors of nations, a4 alſo what 
the dutte of thetr ſubjetts 15. Briefly , both great and ſmall may 
draw out from hence the doftrine and knowledge of thoſe things 


which are moſt neceſſary for the government of a Houle, and of * 


4 Common-wealth, with ſufficient inſtruflion how to frame their 
life and maners m the moulde and paiterne of true and holy ver= 
re , and how by meanesthereof (the grace of GO D working in 
them ) they may run the race of their d.yes in joy , happineſſe, reſt 
aud tranquility of ſpit , and that in the mid::ſt of greateft 
aiverjites which the ancertamty and continual! change of humane 
191131 may bring upon them Now becanſe the ſequele compounded 
6 the ſunary treatiſes and diſcourſes ofthis Academie,will / affics« 
etly inftrult thee in all things above mentioned, as it prom:ſeth in 
tne fore- front and title thereof , 1 will not ailate thu matter any 
further, but onely deſire of thee (Reader ) patiently to heave theſe 
Leademicall Students, from the firſt of their diſcourſes unto the 
daft, Their tent was oaely (as thou maieſt underſtand more at 
large mthe entrance of their Aſſemblie ) to teach themſelves, and 
next every one according to their abilit 'y, the inſltution of good 
maners, and rule of good living, for all erainary &- common eſtates 
and conditions of 1, ife im owr Trench A, ouarchie, tothe end that & 
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The Authorto the Reader. | 
every member of this politihe body ( brought thus low with evilr, 


end beaten with tempeſtwous ſtorms ) might ſomewhat helpe and 
profite it by their counſels and inſtruttions, And this thou maieſt do 
(friendly Reader) if thou takeſt painer toreade well, to underſtand 
better , and (which ts beſt of all) to follow the precepts, inſtruttions 
and examples, n hich thou ſhalt find here: as alſo , if thou bringeſt 
hither a good will, and cheerefull difþoſition , voide of all maliczons 
emvie, which at this day 1s commonly pratliſed by moſt men of this 
our age (who like to malitions Cenſurers) buſie themſelves rather 
” ſecking ont what to bite at, toreprehendn other mens works, 
than to draw ont , and to commend that which ts good , or to aſſay 
to make them better, Beſides , thonſhalt have ſomexhat tocom- 
mend in the order of theſe diſcomrſes, and inthe maner of teaching 
which is in them, For after the handling of that knowledge which 
ts eſpecially neceſſary for man , all thoſe vertues follow which be 
ought toimbrace , and thoſe vices which he us to ſhun. Next, he 
15 mnſtrulled in that which concerneth bouſe-keeping: then in that 
which hath reſþett to Eſtates and Policy; and laſt of all how he may 
die well, after he hath lrvea well. As for the maner of teaching, 
which is diligently obſerved by theſe Academikes , thou ſhalt ſee 
that firſt they praiſe that vertue or difpraiſe that vice which they 
propourd to themſeluerto diſcourſe upon, that they may moove &- 
frame mens minds as well to hate the one,as to deſie the other Then 
they define that whereof they arſconrſe, that the end of thepreſent 
nb, ef? may be better knowne. Afterward , they give preceptsto 
nude out the meanes whereby to attainetothat which is Good, 
to eſchue the evil. Laſtly they adde examples which are livelyrea« 
ſons , and of great wezght to moove men with delight toimbrace 
vertue and to fie vice. Now if thou thinkeſt that too bitle is ſpoken, 
conſidering the gooaly and large matter here proponnaca, it us not 
becauſe they kyew not that the excellency of every thing put foorth 
here isſo great, andthe reaſons ſo abundant , that a man might 
well make a booke thereof by it ſelfe, as many learned men have 
done; but the chiefe ſcope and drift of theſe Interſpeakers , was to 
aſcourſe briefly of ach things 4s are neceſſarily required in the 
raſtitution of maners,ard of a happy life, Nevertheles it may well 
be , that that which thou findeſt not ſufficiently followed tn one 
place , may be learned mm another , if thou lookeſt unto the end. 


CHoreover, they wbo are heere named, and who minde toretaine 
| ' = ih alwaies 


\ 
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alwaies the name of diſciples , never purpoſe or preſumed to ſet 


downe reſolutions, or to appoint lawes w ich are neceſſarily ta be 
kept, and may not be changed in any wiſe by thoſe that aree cleere- 
frehted,according to the occurrence & benefit of the eftate of this 
HMonerchie, but grounding their counſels and inſtructions upon 
the ſoundeſt and moſt approoved opinion of the writing of learned 
men,both of ancient and late times, and upon ſuch as drew neereft 
to the infallible rule of the holy Scriptures, according to the ſmall 
meaſure of grace grven them from above, they bave left to every 
one ( followmg therein the ancient ſchoole of the Academikes ) 11- 
berty to compare the motives of the one ſide , with the reaſons on 
the other, that the truth of all things might be diligently ſearched 
out and mqurred after, that none jam. an head: ſtrong conceite 
ſhould be wedded to private opmions : and that afterward choiſe 
might be made of the beſt, and of ſuch as are moſt certaine thereby 
to order and rule all mtents and ations and toreferre * 
them to the perpetual glory of that great Lord 
of Hierarchies who us the onely cauſe 
and chiefe fountaine of all 


Good, contentation, 


and happineſſe. 


$pe certa quid melius? 
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THE FIRST DAIES WORKE 


ofthis Academie, with the cauſe 
oftheir aſſemble, 


6) Hen GOD byhis infinite andun- 
y }{S ſpeakable geodnes, beholding with 
a /Z-\, a fatherly,bountifull,and pirifull cic 
a our poore FRANCE ( Which moſt 
A) crucllagainſt it ſelfe, feemedto run 
7 amaine moſt furjouſlie to throw it 
J 6A ſelfe headlong into the center of 
7 ſome babe gulfe, had ſent 
from heaven the wiſhed-for newes of peace in the midſt of 
civill and domeſticall armies, (which a man might ſay were 
of purpoſe prepared for the finall overthrow 'of this French - 
Monarchie,that hath flouriſhed folong time){paring by his 
heavenly grace and favour,and thitin deſpite ofthem, the 
blood of thoſe men,who held foorth their right hand tocur 
of the left;am6g many,who touched with the love of their 
country,and with true zealeto piety,rejoycedatthis ſo wel 
liking & healthful newes, foure yong gentlemenof Anjou, 
who c2me together to ſerve their prince, & to ſacrifice their 
lives,ifneed required, for the welfare & ſafety of the Com= 
mon-wealth,wtre none of the laſt that ſought our one ano- 
ther, and met together toteſlifie eachro other(as their mu- 
tuall kindred & fworne friendſhip did invite them)the joy 
which filled their foules,arifing of io happie and unlooked. 
for ſucceſſe & alteration of affaires: to the end alſo that th 
might give gloric and praiſe to him, who for the benefit of 
his, knoweth well how to take order even inthoſe things, 
which according to the judgement of men are deſperate & 
patt recovery, Andthat which gavethem greater occaſion 
to rejoyceforthis peace, &ſodili gerly to ſecke out one ans 
other was this,becaufe c6trary to hope,they ſaw the means 
offcred them to returne home,and to continue and exerciſe 


phat greatly pleaſed them, which not long before —_ 
a 


— 


— 


2 | The cauſe of this 


fall ofFrance into troubles they had happily begun.- Now 
to letyou(Readers)underſtand whatthis exerciſe was;theſe 
foure gentlemen being of kin,and neare neighbours,and in 
a manner ofone age, were by the care and prudence of their 
fathers brought up and nowciſhed together fro their yoong 


yeares inthe ſtudie of good letters,in the houſe of an anci.. 


ent wiſe gentleman of great calling, who was theprincipall 
ocke and roote of thele fruitfull buds. This man byrea- 
ſon of his manifold experience, and longabodein ftrange 
countries , knew that the common corruption of French 
youth,of ic ſelf inclined to pleaſure, proceeded chiefly from 
the over-great licence, and excelive libertic granted unto 
them m the Vniverſities of this Realme,as well through the 
faulrtand negligence of the governorsand tutors inthem, 
25 alſo becauſe of the evill government of the townes at this 
day.He knew alſo thatthey were nolefſe abuſed, who think- 
ing to avoide this dangerous downe-fall at home, did ſend 
their childrento ſtudie abroadeamongſt ſtrangers, where 
the trafficke and merchandiſe of miſchiefes is more com- 
mon and eafic to be made, becauſe they feare not that 
newes will preſently , or ſo ſpeedily be carried to their pa- 
rents,as ifthey were neare unto them.Oh how well woor- 
thy of eternall praiſe is the prudence of this gentleman! 
bringing to my remembrance Eteocles one of the moſt no- 
ble Ephorics of Lacedzmonia, who freely anſwered Ati- 


 paterasking fiftie pledges, that he would not give him chil- 


dren, leaſt ifthey were brought up farre from their fathers, 
they ſhould change the ancient cuſtome of living uſed in 
their owne countrey, and become vicious rbut of old men 
and women , he would give him double the number , ifhe 
would haye them. Wherupon being threatned by this king, 
ithe ſpeedilie ſent him nor ofthe youth: We care not(quoth 
he) for threatnings. For if thou command us to do things 
thatare more grieyous than death , we will rather chooſe 
death: ſo carefull were the men of oldtime,thatthe drefng 
& trimming of theſe yong plants ſhould not be out of tkeir 
preſence. Butlet us goon with our matter, This good and 
notable old man having ſpentthe greater part of his yearcs 
in the ſeryice of two kings, and ofhis countrie, & for many 

good 
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good cauſes withdrawen himſelfe ro his houſe,thoughr, that 
to content his mind which alwaies delighted in honeftand 
vertuous things, he could not bring greater profite to the 
Monarchie of France, than to lay open a way and meanet9 
preſerueand keepe yourh from ſuch a pernitions & cancred 
corruption, by offring himlelfe for example to all fathers,8& 
ſhewing them the way to haue a more carefull eye in the in- 
ſtruction of their children, & not ſo lightly to commit them 
tothe diſcipline of vices, by the hands of mercenarie and hi- 
redftrangers. And this was begun vpon theſe fower young 
gentlemen,whom he took to his own houſe, by the conſent 
of their parents, offring himſclte to the vitermoſt of his po- 
wer to helpe their gentle nature, which appeared in them 
worthic their anceſtors, by training it vp, firſt in the feare 
of God,as being the beginning ofal wiſedome: ſecondly, in 
humane learning & knowledge, which are neceflaric helpcs 
toliue wel and happily, tothe benefit of the ſocietic of men. 
To this end, after that he himſelfe had ſhewed them the firlt 
gue of true wiſedome, & of al things neceſlaric for their 


ſalvation,according to the meaſure of grace given him from 


oecould conceive them, he laboured 
earneſtly to have in his houſe ſome man of great learning, 
and well reported of for his good life and converſation, 
unto whom he committed the inſtruftion of this young 


aboue, and as their ao 


Nobilitie. Who behaved himſelfe ſo well in his charge, thar - 


not greatly ſtaying himſelfe in the long degrees of learning, 
which be ordinarie, and uſuall in our French Colledees, 
are often more tedious ( beſides loſſe of time) than oro 
ble to youth ; after he had indiffcrenly taught his {chollers 
the Latine rongue,and ſome ſmackering of the Greeke, he 
propounded for the chiefe part and portion of their lu= 
dies the Morall philoſophie of ancient Sages and wiſemen, 
together with the underſtanding, and ſearching out of hi= 
fories, which are the light of life : therein following the 
intent and will both of him that ſet him on worke, andal- 
ſo of the parents of this Nobilitie, who deſired to ſee their 
childrennot great Orators, ſuttle Logitians, learned Laws- 
yers, or curious Matherraticians , bat onely ſufficiently 
taught jnthedoRtine of good living, following the _ 
aſl 
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. the name of yertue, In fine 


The cauſe of this 


and ſteps of vertue, by the knowledge of thinges ys from 
the firſt ages untill this preſent:that they might referreall ro 
the glorie of the divine Maieſtie, andto the profit and utili- 
tic as well ofthemſelues as oftheir countrie, And yetin the 
meane while thele noble & toward youths were not depri- 
ved of other exerciſes meete for them, which (as the divine 
Plato ſaith) are very profitable for this age, and helpe much 


ro quicken the ſpirits of young men, & to make their bodies | 


which are weake by nature, moreftrong and aptto ſuſtaine 
trauell : as namely, to ride horſe, to run at thering, to fight 
at barriers, to applie themſelves to all kind of weapons,and 
to follow thechace of beaſts. All which cxerciles this wile 
and ancient Knight did intermingle with theirearncſt flu- 
dies by way of recreation, himſclte ſtanding them in ſteade 
of a tnaifter. For jn ſuch exerciſes he was as fully furniſhed as 
istobe wiſhedin a man of valure and aCtiuitie, inſomuch 
that he was 2: expert than many ofourtime who make 
no other profeſſion. Now this {choole hauing becne conti- 
nued for the ſpace of tixe or {even yeares, tothe great pro- 
fice of this nobility of Anjou, the foure fathers on a day 
rooke their journie to viſite this good old man, andto ſee 
theirchildren, And afterthe uuall welcome, which is be- 
tweene kinsfolkes and frends, they diſcourſed together of 


the corruption Which then was in all eſtates of France; 


whereupon they fore-ſaw (as they {ayde) ſome great ſtorme 
at hand , i; cuery one did not put to his helping hand for 
the correction and reformation of them, but chiefly the 
ſecular power authorized of God for this purpoſe, They 
alledged for witneſle of their ſaying manie examples of an- 
cient eſtates, Common-wealths and kingdomes, w hich were 
fallen from the height of glory and excellencie intoa ge- 
nerall ſubyerſion and ouerthrow, by reaſon of vices reig- 
ning inthem vnpuniſhed.' And thus continuing their ſpeech 
from one thing to another, they fell intalke of the corrupt 
manners that might particularly be noted in all, and thoſe 
maintained by authoritie and with c6mendation , infomuch 
that both great and {mall endeyored to diſguiſe vice with 


wes , they were of opinion to heare 
their children diſcourſe hereupon, that they might know 


and 
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and iudge , whether they had profited ſo well in the inſtitu- 
tion of good maners(the rule of good life ) by following of 
vertue, and by the knowledgeotf hiſtories, (the patterne of 
the time paſt for the better ordering of the time preſent) as 
their mailter, who was preſent atthe diſcourſes of theſe an- 
cient Gentlemen, did afſure them, by-intermingling the 
praiſes of his ſchollers in the mid(t of their = talke, and 
yaunting thatthey were well armed to refit the corruption 
ofthis age. For truly vertue purchaſed and gotten by pra- 
Qiſe,is of no leſſe power againſt all contagion of wicked-- 
neſſe,than preſervatives well compounded are of force-in a 

plague time to preſerve in good healththe inhabitants. of 
a countrie, And as heretofore that famous phyfition Hippo- 

crates preſerved his city of Coos from a mortality that was 

generall chroughour all Grecia,by counſelling his countri. 
men to kindle many fires in all publike places, ro the end 

thereby to-purife the aire:even ſo whoſoever hath his ſoule 

poſſefſed, and his heart well armed with the brightnes and 

power of yertuc, he ſhall eſcape the dangers of corruption, 
and eſchew all contagion of evill maners But returning to 
the intent and deſire of our good old men, becauſe theyhad 
ſmall skillin the Latine tongue, they determined to have 
their children diſcourſe intheir owne naturall tongue,ot all 

matters that might ſerve for the inſtrution and reforma-. 
tion ofeyery eſtate and calling , in ſuch order and method, _ 
as themſelves with their foreſaid maiſter ſhould thinke beſt, 
For this purpole.they had ewo houres in-the morning gran- 
ted unto them, wherein they ſhould be heard;and as much 
after dinner, which was to each of them one houre in ada 

to ſpeake in. You may gheſle (gentle readers) whether this 
lively youth did not beſtow the reft of the day, yea often. 
times the wholenightupon the well Rudying of that which 
they purpoſed to handle,& with what cheerfulnes of heart, 
and willingnes of minde they preſented themſelves before 
the honourable preſence of their fathers, who were ſo great- 
ly delighted in hearing them, that for the moſt part inſtead 
of foure houres aday before mentioned, they beſtowed 
fixeor eight. For after they had heard the rwo firſt diſcourſe 


one morning,they had not the patiencetoreferrethe _— 


6 Thecanſe ofthis 


that matter untd the afternoone, when the other twaine of 
their children ſhould be heard, but commonly commanded 
them preſently to enterthe liſts, and to proceed, as being 
jealous over their glorie in regard of their companions. In 
this commendable manner of paſſing their time they conti- 
nucd certaine dayes. Butthe ſudden and ſorrowfull newes 
ofthe laſt Fanticlle returne of France into ciuill war, brake 
up their happy aſſembly, to the end that thelenoble youths 
betaking themſelves to the ſervice due to their Prince,and 


to the welfare and ſafetic of their countrie , might make 


- triall of their ficſi feates of armes, wherein they wanted nei» 


ther readines,nor valure ofheart , which wy ny in 
them, was alſo increaſed by the knowledge of philoſophie, 
The Rudic whereof reſembled ( as Plato ſaith) to a ſepara- 
tionrof the ſoule from the body,ſtandeth wiſe men in ſtead 
of an cxerciſe to die without feare, when duetie requireth 
it,and cauſeth them to eſteeme of death, as of the cauſe of 
the true and perfe& good of the ſoule. For which reaſon, 
Socrates, Xenophon, Architas, Thucydides, Thales, Epaminonds, 
and amillion of other famous men, learned philoſophers, 
and hiſtoriographers having charge of atmies, never doub+ 
ted, or feared in| anie ſort to offer themlelves cheerefully 
unto all perils and danges, when the queltion and conten- 
tion was for publike benefice and ſafetie,and in a juſt warre 
without which a wiſe man never ought to fight. Yea Idare 
boldly ſay, that the greateſt ;and moſt famous exploits of 
warfare,were atchieyed for the moſt part by them and their 
like. Which ſeryed well for a ſpurre to our young Angeuins 
to cauſe them to undertake this iourney with ioy & cheere- 
fulnes of ſpiritgbeing reſolved to follow with all their might 
the examples of ſuch great and notable perſonages, as hi- 
ſtories, the trealuric of time, did cal! to their remembrance, 


When they were in the campe,ech ofthem according to his 


particular affeQion ranged himſclie under {i undry corners 
of great Lords and good captaines,But,as we ſaid in the be- 
ginning,after newes of the peace proclaimed, which was ſo 
greatly looked for and delired of all good men,th cy.labou- 


red foorthwith to meeteto gether,knowing that their joint« 
returne would be acceptable to their frie 


nds, eſpeciallic to 
that 
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Of Man. 7 
that good old man oy whom they were brought up. Moree 
over they deliberated with them clues as ſoone as they were 


arrived at the old mans houſe , to giverheirfathers to un« 
derſtand thereof,to the end they might be certified from 


them, whether it were their pleaſures to have them reiterate 


and continue in their preſence themorall diſcourſes begun 
by them,as we learned before; that they might beretreſhed 
with the remembrance of their ſtudies, and thereby alſo 
keepe faſt for ever thoſe good inſtrutions, which by the 
daily travell of ſo many yeares they had drawne out ofthe 
fountaine of learning and knowledge, As it was deviſed 
them, the execution thereof followed,ſo that all theſe good 
old-men being afſembled together , taking up theirfirſt or- 
der,and conferring anew of the ſame matters,daily metin a 
walking place covered over in the midſt with a goodly 
grcene Arbour, allotting for thisexerciſe from eightto ten 
in the morning, and from two tofourein the afternoone. 
Thus they continued this exerciſe for the ſpace of three 
whole weekes, which make eighteene daies workes, beſides 
the three Sabboth daies,ſet apart by them, thatthey might 
reſt and ceafſe from their udies, and attend the becter to 
the chiefe point of that holy daies inſtitution, which js to 
the contemplation, and conſideration of the works of 
God,of his law, and of his praiſes. During which time it was 
my good hap to be one of the companie when they began 
their diſcourſes, at which I ſo greatly woondered, that I 
thought them worthy to be publiſhed abroad,as well to in- 
rich our French tongue with an infinite number of grave 
ſentences and ſpeeches, worthy to be remembred, being 
drawne out of the fountaine of Greeke and Latine arrs and 
diſciplines,through the incredible labour of theſe youthes, 
lovers of vertue; as alſo to awake and tire up by their ex- 
ample all the Nobillicie with a jealouſie and emulation . of 
glorie, gotten by the ſame vertue. Foronely vertue is ableto 
guide andconduR gentlemen to honour, for the obtaining 
whereof(as they ſay ) they contend and fight ſo often; and 
can alſo reſtore them to the fruition of theirfirſt rights of 
authoritie, and goodly preetengys , Whereby (as we reade 
of the ancient Romans)ſuch as were moſt worthy amangft 
: C the 
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the Nobilitie werechoſento atted unts theſe three things: 
namely,to the ſeryice of God, which is to governe, asthe 
Scripture ſpeaketh:ſecondly,to the adminiſtration of lawes 
and juſtice, which isthe pillar ofkingdomes : and laſtly,to 
the tuitionand defence of the Common-wealth by armes, 
which is the aſſurance thereof againſt all praQliſes and aſ- 
Cults ofthe enemie, Of which three excellent adminiſtrati- 
ons, neceſſaric for theeltabliſhing and maintenance of all 
eſtates and Common-wealths, the moſt part of our Nobili- 


' tie retaineth thelaſt onely,which likewiſe they lecme to de- 


ſpiſe in amanner, ſubmirring, to their great ſhame, by rea- 
ſon of their ignorance and weltring in delights and pleaſure, 
their conſcience, honour, goods,and life tothe opinion and 
judgement of thoſe whom nature and right had ſubjefted 
to them.But marke how we deviſed to proceede in our dif- 
courſes : to wit,that three of us one after another ſhould ute 
ter ſome ſentence or memorable ſaying,in the praiſe of that 
vertue,or diſpraiſc of that vice, whereof we were reſolvedto 
ſpeake,and thatthe fourth ſhould make a whole diſcourſe 
of that matter, Which being caded,he ſhould begin the firſt 
propofition of the ſecond Treatiſe , and twoothers ſhould 
follow him therein: then the laſt ſhould make the ſecond 
whole diſcourſe for that morning, Likewiſe in the after- 
noone,that ſame party Was tolay open that matter, which 
was to be intreated of,and two others continuing ir, one of 
thoſe,who inthe morning did onely propound, Gould dil- 


courſe in his turne : and then giving to his companions new 


matter ſubjeR, he whichas yet had not diſcourſed ar all, 
wasto handle it, and ſoto make an end for that day, And 
thus all foure of us followed the ſame order daily, untill 
every onein his courſe had intreated according to appoint» 
men, both bythe precepts of doQtine , as alſo by the ex- 
amples ofthe lives of ancient Sages and famous men, of all 
things neceffarie for the inſtitution ofmaners, and hap 
lite ofall eſtates and callings in this French Monarchie.Bur 
becauſe I know not whether,in naming my companions by | 
their proper names, ſuppoſing thereby ro honour them , as 
mdceds they deferye it, Iſhoultl diſpleaſe'them , (which 
thing I would not ſa muchas thinke ) Lhaue determinedts 
| do 
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do as they that play 6n'# Theater , who under borrowed 
maskes and diſguiſed apparell, do repreſemtrhettite perſo- 
nages of thoſe whom they have vndertaken to bring on the 
Rage.l will therefore call them by names very agrecableto 
their skill and nature : the firſt, As», which fignifieth Fe. 
ticitie:the ſecond, AM AN a,which is as muchto ſayas Trath: 
the third, Aram; which noteth unto us H3 # and to 2- 
gree withthem as well inname,as in education and behavi. 
our,] willname my ſelfe A cn 1 Tos, which isall one with 
Brother of goodneſſe. Furthermore, I will call and honour the 
proceeding and finiſhing of -our ſundry Treatifes and dif 
courſes withthis goodly and excellent'ritle'sf Academie, 
which wasthe ancient and rehoumed ſthovleamongft the 
Greek Philoſophers, who were the firſt that were eſteemed; 
and that place where Plato, Xenophon, Polemon, Xenocrates, 
and many other excellent per{0nages, afterward called Aca- 
demikes, did propotnd and diſcourſe ofall things meere 
for the infiruFion and teaching of wiſedome: wherein we 
purpoſed to follow them to-our powet , as the ſequele of 
our diſcourſes ſhall make good proofe. Begin then {gentle 
readers)to heare that which we ſpexke concerting man in 


the firſt dayes worke,uſing theſe or thelike ſpeeches. 


4 


Aſer Felicitie: Amana,Truth:Aram,Highnes: 
Achitob, Brother of Goodneſle, 


Of HMan.' Chap.” 1. 
»6 Hcnl dire my flightnow and then 
[s (my companions) even unto the hea» 
— yens, and with the wings of contem- 
< plation beholde their woonderfull 
> greatnes, their terrible motions, be. 
Ix\ VAR 7 ing contrafy and without cealing,the 
y- - AT \ lively brightnes, rare beaurie, andin- 
"FN \_Þ comparable force of the Sunne and 
| Þ...*..,..'  ;, Moone, their ynchangeable courſe, 
one while cauſe of light,aod by and by after of darkneflethe 
mfiniice tiumber of goodly Rars, & of ſo many other celeſti- 
1 C3 . Mi 
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all ſignes: and from this excelfent and conſtant order of all 
theſe things, 38 onerauiſhed and amazed, when I withdraw 
my ſpirit lower into theelementary region, to admire and 
wonder at the fituation and ſpreading of-the earth. amidſt 
the waters , both of the-making oge round maſle or lumpe, 
which in the midſt of this great firmament, occupieth the 
roome butof aprickeor tictle in reſpeR thereof: beſides, 
when I acknowledge in this carth and water as many fun- 
dric and moſt beautifull plants, and kindes of carthic and 
waterie creatures, as there are graines of ſand onthe ſea 
banks: and when I delight my ſcife in the vanietie of mine- 
rals andpretious Rones,confideriug the forme,qualitie, and 
vertue of each of theſe things: briefſy,when.I admire the dis 
herlity of times and ſeaſons, the conrinuall ſpring of foun» 
raines,the certaine courſe of rivers, and generally, ſo many 
wonderfull works under the cope of heaven, I cannot mars 
yell ynough at the excelleacie of Man, for whom all theſe 
things were created, and are maintained and preſervedin 
their being and moying, by one aad the ſame diyine proyi- 
dence alwaies like unto it telfe, | | 
AMANA, There is nothing more certaine than this, that 
all things whatſocuer either the cic can behold , or the eare 
heare, were created for the benefite, profit, and uſe ofman, 
and that he was made excellent aboveall chingsto rule over 
them': yea the very Angels ateſent to minifier-for their 
ſakes,which ſhall receive the inherirance of ſalyation. 
ARAM, Oh unſpeakable and heavenly gdodnes, which 
haſt created man little lower than thy ſelfe, and crowned 
him with glorie and worſhip.But telus Fpray thee (A c uz» 
ToB) more particularly,what this greatandprincipall work 
ofnature, /ſan is,to what end his being was given him,and 
how hee hath ſhewed foorth the fruits thercof. For it muſt 
needs be, thatthere is ſomthing in him greatly to be won 


Wlthings were dered at , ſeeing all thin gs were created to ferye andobey 


created for 


Nan 


To know our 
ſc}ves is true 


mkcome, 


him. 

AcniTos, freey yee have reaſon (companions )to 
begin our happie aſſemblie withthat knowledge, which we 
ought to have of our ſelves, as being the ſtore-houſe of all 
wilcdome,and beginning of falyation:;wherof we may, have 
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an affuredreſtimoniefrom that father of Philoſophie Sorra- 
ter; who beholding chefitſt precept written at Delphos in 
chat temple of polo, which was ſo tertowmed throughout 
Grzcia,namely, Know thy ſelfe,wasfoorthwith driven intoa 
very deepecopiratjon, & being rapt with contemplation of 
ſpirit;he beganfrom that time forward to doubt and to in- 
aire of himfelfe.W hereupon contemning that way which 
ky the Philoſophers of his time went, who buſted theſelues 
abour-nothing , but onely in finding out the cauſes of n1- 
turall chings ,-and in'difputing curiouſly of them, he gave' 
himſelfewholly-ro the knowledge of himſelfe, T mieane of 
his ſoule,, which he maintained to be indeed Man, arid by The foule is 
diſputation tointreat of the ſoveraigne good thereof, an.d **"7 mane 
of vertue, By which meanes the gate of wiſedome was 
opened unto him , wherein he proficed inſuch fort, that ac- 
cording tothe Oracle at Delphos, he was called of all men 4ocrares wis 
the wiſe, the juſt, the-prince of Philoſophers; and Father $30e9 whe fa 
of Philoſophic. And ſurely out of -his ſayings, which be- foptic. 
ing more divine than humane,were written by his diſciples, 
all other Philoſophers havedrawne their knowledge. He- 
raclitus another excellent man, minding t6: give out in 
ſpeech thathe had done ſome notable at; worthie of him« 
elfe, faid : Thave ſought my ſelfe,” Which beginning truc+ 
lieis verie neceflary for man, as being a puideto leade him 
to the true knowledge of Cod , which is aheauenly gifc of 
God, and peculiarto his, And this is learnedlyraught us 
by the fame Socrates, where he ſaith, Thatthe dutic of awiſe 
mas 1s to ſeeke out the reaſons of things, that tn" the ende hee 
may finde that arvine reaſon whereby they were made : and ha- 
wing fonnd it , may worſhip and ſerne it , that afterward he may” 
enjoie it, and reape profit thereby, Moreover he addeth , That Socrates (aid 
the perfelt knowledge of ones ſelfe , which 'conſiſteth in "the jrge 5 knows 
ſoule , ts in ſuth ſort joyned with the knowledge of God, that the & of our (elves, 
one without the other cannot b+ ſincere and perfeit. And for the * nog 
ſame reaſon,Plato his diſciple,who for the excellencie of his | | 
writings was furnamed the Divine, faich, That the perfelÞituncn ein ne 
dutie of man is firſt to hnow his owne nature'+ then to conteriplate <onbiitern 
the divine nature : and laſt of all to beſtow bis labor in ebbfe rot 
thingt , which may be moſt benifi:zall 19 all mien; Tgnorance of yauſe of ach 
| '* y 
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mans ſelfe (faith Zalantie) and the want of knowledge 
wherefore and to what end he is borne; is the cauſe oferror, 


of evil, of leaving the right way to follow the crooked, of 


wandrivg out of the plaine way to walke in the raggedand 
uneven way, or upon adangerous andſlippery mountaine: 
and laſtly, of forſaking the light to walke in darknes. Now 
if we account it aſhamefull thing to be ignorant of thoſe 
things which belong to the life of man, ſurely the not 
knowing of our ſelves is muck more diſhoneſt, Let vsthen 
conſider what man is, according to that meane knowledge, 
which by the grace of God we are endued withall, not Ray< 
ivg in hoſe curious definitions which the Philoſophers 
baye made. Man isacreature made of God after his owne 
image, juſt, holy, goodand right by nature, and compoun- 
ded of foule and bodie.l ſay of ſoule, which was inſpired of 
God withſpirit and life, and of aperfe& naturall bodie, 
framed of the eaxth by the ſame power of God. In this ſort 
man had his being of the eternall work-maſter of the whole 
world, of whom he was created by his incomprehenſible 
goodnes, to be made partaker of his immortalitic and per- 
manent felicitie, for this onely end to ſet foorth the glorie 
of his Creator, and to ſpeake and do thole things that-are 
agreeable vnt@ him , through the acknowledgement of his 
benefits. From which end man being fallen ot his owne free 
will _—_— ingratitude and diſobedience , was bereaved. 


of all thote ornaments, which he had reccived before of 


God, and.infleede ofrighteouſnes and holines, all iniqui- 
tic, filthines and uncleanenes entred:ints him 2: whereby he 
was.made the flave of finne and of death, from whence all 
thoſe miſeries had their beginning , wherewith the life of 
man is ouerwhelmed, His ule alſo was wrapped with in» 
finice hurtful: paſſions andperturbations, which workein 
ita continuall diſquietnes, and his body became ſubjeto 
innumerable travels, and violent untowardnes. Of which 
corruption the ancient Philoſophers had great and aſſured 
knowledge, but the firſt and rue cauſe thereof, which was. 
hnne, and the voluntary fall ofman, with hisreſtoring unto 
grace bythe unſpeakeable goodnes and mercy of his Crea- 
tor, from whence hee was fallen, were alwaics hidden from 


them, 
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Of Man. ry 
them, (as weſhall ſce anon) as alſo from an infinite ntimber 
ofmen,yholiuing holily according to the world,never had 
the perfe& knowledge of God in his eternall Sonce. As for 
any good thing whatſoever they uttered, or found our, ic 
- came through earneſines of ludy, by diſcourſing and confi 
dering inthe reaſonable part of their ſoule, of thoſe things, 
which offered rhemſelues to their minde., But foraſmuch as 
they were not wholy overwhelmed in every part of reaſon, 
& yet had no knowledge of the heavenly word leſus Chriſt, 
they uttered many things contrary one toanother : and in 
the midſt of their great and wonderfull skill (according to 
that ſaying ofthe Scripture, Yho hideth hi ſecrets from the 
dent; and revealeth them to babes) they had a continuall 
troubled ſpirit, wandring here and there aſwel inthe ſeeking 
out ofthemſelves and ofihe cauſes of naturall things , as of 
thoſe things which are above nature. And trulie, the reaſon There is a duu- 
of man, naturally ingraffed in his heart, which ſo far foorth 2!* reaſon in 
as heisman, and according to his habilitic and manner of 
life he imitateth and followerh, is divers from that which 
by ſpeciall grace fromabove cometh tathe elect, accom- 
panieth them , and helpeth them in all their ations, This 
is full of faith, and of undecciveable aſſurance of eternall 
romiſes : the other, weake, troubled and wonderfully 
findred, wherein a man can never have any certainereſolu. 
tion, This is that which cauſed Ar:torle,who was Platoes dil. 
ciple, and Prince of the Peripaterike Schoole, to ſaie, that 
the more knowledge a maa hath , the greater occaſion of 
doubring was offred. Neither can we judge otherwiſe, but 
that the ſamereaſon of trouble and doubting mooved the 
above named Herachtns that great philoſopher,to ſpend his Hereliem 
life in continuall weeping, howſoever he alleadgeth wilely, wg 
that it was for the compaſſion he had of mans nature, both 
for that the life ofmen confifted in nothing bur in miſeries, 
as alſo becauſe all the labors wherein they exerciſed them- 
ſelves , ſeemed unto him to be worthie of great commiſe- 
ration and price: namely, ſeeing that they being far wide of 
juſtice,did yet through too greedie defire make themſelues 
ſlaves unto all covetouſnes and vain-glory. This alfo was an | 
argument of inconſtaacic and wauering in Democritar, who COIERS 
C4 never 


.never came abroad among men, but he hughedvnmes- 
furablic at all their works & deeds. Howbeirheercin he ſaid 
truly, thatthelife of man was yanitic and follie,and thacgll 
their luſtesand deſires were fqnd,& woorthy to be laughed 

The iudgment at, Burt ſuch extremities of laughter and Weeping are not 

of hlotoptes ſeemely in him , whois wellinftrutedin: the ſtudic of Phi- 

nature of man. Joſophie, and in the certaine knowledge of hinsſclfe : which 

| thing theſe Philoſophers {o. earneſtly labouredto attaine 

unto,as we ſhall ſee anon, after we bave learned what other 

ancient men have thought. of the nature and:ſtate ofman, 

Piiderus, What other thing (faith Pirdarws) is man, than the ſhadow 
of a dreame in ones{leepe? Whereby beſheweth the vanir 

of man by.an-excellent manner.of ſpeaking, very Ggnf 

»camlic uttering his meaning, For what thing is. lefle chan a 

Homer, dreame, yea thanthe ſhadow of a dreame? Homey having 
compared mortall creatures togither, both.in reſpeR of 

; their continuance, as ofthe maintenance of their life,crieth 

our, thatof allthoſe which walke on the carth and draw 

Timois breath,cthere is not one more miſerable than man, 7mon the 
Atheniandeteſting much more than all theſe the imbecili- 

tic of mans nature, uſed & imploied all his skill ro perfwade 

his countrimen to abridge and ſhorten the courſe of their 

ſo miſerable life, and to haſten their end, by hanging them» 

ſclves upon gibbers , which he had cauſed to be - up in 

great number, in a ficld. that he bought for the ſame put» 

Plinit, poſe , unto whole perſwaſions manie gaue place, P/inie re- 
hearling the great miſeries. wherewith man cometh into 

this world, and the manifold labors -wherein he liveth,ſaid, 

that it were good for a man not.to be borne atall, or elſe ſa 

Jheenipme ſoone as he is borne, to die, It was a cullome amongſt the 
<xqaap> at Scythians,to weepe at the birth of their children, and to re- 
Joice,and makea ſolemne teat atthe death of their parents. 

Now as the opinions of theſe philoſophers here named 

by us (who being deſtitute of the light of God, and of true 

rcligion had no other foundation but their owne humane 

and weake diſcourſes,) are to bereicfted for inclofing all 

mankind in ſuch vile and abicR eſtate, ſo on the other fide 

we multxake heede, that we enter nor into that preſumptu- 

us opinion of manic others, whoendeyor tolcade man to 


the 
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the conſideration of his dignitie. andexcellenciei, ns being 
endued with infinite graces. Forthey perſmade /him, that 
through the quicknes of hisunderfianding, he may mount 
up'to the perfeRt knowledge of the greateſt ſecrets of God 
and nature, and that by the onely Rudic of philoſophie, he 
may of himſelfe, following his owne nature become mai- 
fer of all evill paſſions and perturbations, and attainero a 
rare and ſupreme kindeof vertue, which is yoid of thoſe af+ 
feRions: that being thus exempred and freed fromall vice; 
he wi leade a molt happy & perfe& life. This did the Stoik The prefamp- 
philoſophers with one content maintaine and teach;ſaying;: Fc hom, 
Whoſocuer receiued their doArine, if in the morning he 
were verie wicked, in the evening he ſhould becomea very 
good man:and if helaid himſelfe downeto ſleepe,being ig» 
norant, vicious and poore,the next morning he ſhouldariſc 
wiſe, vertuous, rich, happy and juſt. Zeno, Seneca, Diogenes, 
Chry/pps, and infinite moe, otherwiſe indued with moſt 
fruitful doctrine, as we ſhall underſtand hereafter, were of 
.this opmion. Inſomuch that Chryſppus ſaide,thar Dienthe 
chiefeft man for knowledge in Syracuſa, was no. lefſe vertu- 
eusthi his god Jupiter, to whothey attributed perfeR divi- 
nitie.Sexeca alſo boaſted that he had received life by the be- 
nefic of God,butto live well,fro himſelfe.Thus whileſt they 
granted to mans power ſuch an excellent & divine diſfgoſt- 
tion,they lift him up ina vaine preſumption,in pride & truſt 
1m himlelfe,and in his owne vertue, which in the end cannot 
burbe the cauſe ofhis utter undoivg, Wetherefore holding 
the meane betweene theſe two: contrary opinions (as the 
perfection & goodnes of all things coliſterh.inmediocritie) 
& cotinuing to ſpeake of man as we have already begun,do- 
| faie,that the knowledge of himſelfis very neceſſary forhim, 
and that having perfectly attained thereunto, he hath cauſe thc endof the 
bothto be humbled greatly , as alſo to glorie and rejoice. Rnqutovge: of 
Firſt co humble himſelfe through the ſence and feeling. of © _—- 
his vanitie, perverſnes and corruption, in which reſpect he 
onghtto hate & be diſpleaſed with himſelfe, becauſe he be- 
holdeth his deftfion and condemnation ingraven in his 
conſcience. Secondly : he is to glorie in the knowledge of 
God, which inſcparably followerh the other, after _- a 
earned: 


The wilfull fall 


of man 


The reſtoring 
of man « 
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learned this, thatin the mercie of God he may recover thar 
which is wanting in himſeltfe, having once bene made and 
faſhioned of God, who is altogether pure,wiſe,true,good, 
and almightic, to the end he might be partaker of his glo- 
rie, For the obtaining hereof, he had given unto himgom 
the beginning(as truſtie guides) godlines, holines, and reli. 

ion : godlines,to the end he might know thereby, that he 

2d God for his father : holineſſe, to yeeld unto him conti- 
nuall gtorie and praiſe: and religion, tokeepe himin con- 
denallabcdiacibn ofhis grace and benefits, and to ſerve him 
for an indifſolvble bond to knit him to his Creator, who 
threatned him with death, if he did the contrarie, Bur our 
firſt father through ingratitude and diſobedience,forſaking 
thoſe heavenlie guides to follow his owne free-will, depri- 
ved himſelfe and all his poſteritic of that promiſe of eternal 
life,that was made unto him, Whereupon being dead to his 
firſt life which was moſt happic and innocent, through his 
offence and peryerſnes of his ſinne,he began from that time 
forward to liveamorrtall life,ſo that his bodie and foule be« 
came ſubje&to infinite miſeries and damnable infirmities, 
which drawe upon them the condemnation of eternall 
death. Notwithſtanding God, whoſe goodnefle and mercie 
are endleſſe, reeſtabliſhed and aſſured the ſucceſſion ofhis 
immorrall inheritance unto thoſe, whom it pleaſed him by 
grace tomake dead tofin,& alive to himſelfe, through the 


fatisfaQion of his wrath made by the innocencie of his cter= 7 
nall Sonne, purging themin his blood, and opening unto 
them by him the gates ofheaven,after he hath renewed the 7 
in righteouſnes, holines and innocencie, that they may fol 2 
| lowafter godlines and religion. And knowing th 4 

fraile and weake,might eafilie fall downe under the heavie © 


burdenof thoſe miſeries and calamities, whereunto the 
corruption of his nature made him ſubjeR,and wherein by 
reaſon of hereditarie finne he ſhould remaine during 'this 
mortall life,as alſo that thoſe furious and continuall paſſi- 
ons, Which are Te together in his ſoule, being joyned 
to the common infirmities of his bodie, Would be of too 


great force to throwe him againe headlong into deftruCti- 4 


on; this inflnite mercie of God appointed, thar fromithe | 


be- 
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beginning there ſhould remaine in che ſpirit ofman alietle 
ſparke of light, which driveth him to a naturall love of ,j,,...... 
truth, and to a deſire to enquire after it, yea which pric- rally þaveſowe 
keth and provoketh him not to fleepe altogether in his vi- +4 0am wah, 
ces. This weake inftiaRt being awaked,ticred up, holpen, 
and diſpoſed by thepure grace, vertue and power of the au- 
thor of all oodnes, draweth and mooveth a Chriſtian, re- = of a. 
generated by the holic Ghoſt(after knowledge ofhimſelfe, gcraion, * 
and hatred of that which isin him) to ſeeke after and to co. 
vet with a ſpeciall heartie defire, that goodneſle and righte- 
ouſnes wherof he is void, and that glorious liberty of which 
he deprived himſelfe. Furthermore, the ſame heavenly 
race bleſſing this holie defire of the man regenerate, cau- 
{eth him to draw out of the doQtrine of holie Scriptures 
that wherewithall he may, if not heale perteAlic his wicked 
inclinations, yet at the leaſt containe and reprefſe them in 
fuch ſort, that they breake not out into anie damnable exe- 
cution, He teacherh him alſo to receive the infirmities of 
his fleſh as fatherlie chaſtiſements for his ſinne,and as neceſ- 
farie meanes to exerciſe him,and to keepe himinawe.And 
laſtly, for the upſhot and perfeRion of all happines and feli- 
citie in this world, he inftruRterh him how he may leade a 
quiet and peaceablelife in beholding the wonderfull works 
of the divinitie,which he is to adore and honour,and in the 
amendment and correction of his manners naturallic cor- 
rupted, by ſquaring them after the patcerne of vertue, that 
ſo he maic be made worthie and fit to governe humane af- 
faires, for the profite of manie: and atlengrh attaine to the 
perfeRion of a wife man, by joyning together the ative life The perfeQion 
with the contemplative in the certaine hope and expeRa- jg. I 
tion ofa ſecond, immortall and moſt blefied life, Where- 
uncoalſo the precepts and diſcourſes of learned and anci- 
ent Philoſophers, may ſerve for our inftruRtion and pric- 
king forward : asalſo the examples (which are livelic rea. 
ſons) of the lives of ſo manie notable men, as hiſtories, the 
mother ofantiquitie,do as it were repreſcntalive before our 
cies, And this in my judgement is ſufficient generally to nn- 
derſtand of Man,ſeeing weare hereafter todiſcourſe more 
parricularly of both his principall parts,the body and " | 
O 
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 Acu1-1 He bodie 2nd ſoule are ſo knit and conjoyned 

TOB. together , that nothing can ſeparate them 

bur (death the deftroicr ef all, which through 

Gnne, and for the juſt puniſhment thereof entredinto» the 


- world. And this isno ſooner done, bur that whatſoever we 
ſce of man; vaviſheth from before our oies :the earrhie part 
returninginto the wafſc ofearth from whence it came, ac- 
cording to the ſaying ofeFriſtotle, that all things are reſolned 
into thoſe things whereof they are conjpounaed «likewiſe ,>that 

_ Which is ſpiricuall and inviſible gocth into an (erervall-im- 
NE mortalitie, from whence the being thereof proceeded. 
Tre wonder  ASER, Trulicthis knitting together,and conjunRion of 
nodagi and the bodice and ſoule is a molt wonderfull. thing in nature, 
ye yea,as many ofthe Philoſophers ſay, againli nature: (ceing 
the ſoule, whichis light, is contained within the bodie be« 
ing heavie: that which is of celett1all fire, within that which 
is cold and earthy:that which is invifible, within that which 
is palpable : that whichis immortall, within that whichis 
mortall. But what? Where is the ſence of man, which is a» 
ble ro comprehend the reaſon of the dooings of that great 
Mailter-builder of the uniucrſall frame?. Y ea there is more. 
For during this conjunRion,as all things that moove with. 
All things are in this generall globe are maintained by agrecing diſcords: 
-xvonr)togh even ſo of neceſſitiethere muſt be ſuch a harmonie between 
cords, =—the bodic and the ſoule, that by the helpe of the one, the 
other ſubſilteth and abiderh, and that through their conti- 
tuall ſtriving ſometimes the one, and then the other bein 
the end obcied, 
A MANA, Thou telleſt us heere of a wonderfull range 
thing, that that which is ſpiricuall and immortall ſometime 
obeieth that which is mortall,- and made of a corruptible 
lumpe.But I underſtand thee well, This procceds ofthe ims 
pertecti6 and imbecility of our nature. For{ as Socrates ſaid) 
if we were perfect Philoſophers, we would never aoree with! 
our lclves;bur refiſt continually, Now. followin this mat« 
ter,make us to underſtand more particularly (Aram) what 
the bodic and ſoule are, what properties they have, and 


what 
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what is the excellencie both of the one and the other. © 
Aran: Withagood will;,my companions, and firt I will 
begin arthe definition ofa bodie. A bodie (as the Philoſo- he gefiaiing 
phers ſay, ſpeaking generally ofall things that have bodies} "* 
is that which ma divided and meaſuced after three ſorts, 
in length, in breadth,and indepth.-Otaccording to others, 
a bodic isa maſfe or lumpe,which,as muchas liech init,refi= 
tech touching,and occupicth a place:A body (faith Plats)is 
that whichy/being in his proper placeis neither heavie nor 
Lght, but being ina ſtrange place firſt inclineth ſomewhat, 
then is driven and caried forward, cither with heauinefſe or 
Lghtneſſe. Hereupon, both he and ovhet Philoſophers diſ- 
courle learnedlieand profoundly of the particular nature of 
all bodies,of che earth,of the fire,ofthe aire, of the water, 
and of all other both ſimple and compound bodies, and of 
their contrarie motions. But ſccing all thoſe diſcourſes are 
at this preſent without the compaſle of our Academie, ler 
us {mplie withmoreprofit,and thataccording tothe Scrip- 
ture, define the bodice, which we haue undertaken to han- 
dle.We ſay tben,that the bodie is fleſh, that every affeQion Gen-6. 
of the fleſhis deadly,and that the works therofarcunclean- N23 
nes,pride,fornication,enmitie, debate, wrath, contention, —— 4 POP 
envie,murder,gluttony and ſuck like:and therefore that the tbe ficth. 
bodie is made ofmortall matter, of as.ſmall continuance as 
a veſlell ofearth, Gnoing without ceaſing, and endevoring 
that that which-is ſhut up withinit,ſhold pleaſe it. Notwith- 


= ſtanding weoughtnotronegleRandcontemne the woon- 


derfull frame ofthis heavenly plaag, as P/ats; calleth it, ſay- 

ing,that the roote thereof is in the head drawing towardes 
heayen,ſeeing,as in alittle world, we may behold therein Man's 3 tile 
the excellencie ofthe woonderfull works of God,and that 

in ſo great meaſure,that the wileſt and moſt cloquentmen 

could neyer ſet them foorth ſufficiently... Andif'we call to 

minde hgw by his. almightiepowerhe framed-him ar the gen. :. 

firit of apeece of carth, we ſhal not need to ftand long heere 

to enquire and ſearch out,how he could be ingendred and: 

faſhioned in his mothers wombe,how hereceived nouriſh-- 

ment aud life; and laftly,how.he came into chelight. As for ofthe concep- 


example, hay che fixe fit dayes afcer his congeptionghe is nero 


_ 
# 
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nothing but milke :the nine following,blood:twelve daiey 
after fleſh: and how in'the cighreene next enſuibg, he is 
faſhioned, at what time the fruite beginneth to live, and to 
have ſence, which isthe five and fortieth day afterhe was 
conceived, Theſe areſecrets ofnature, which may ſeemeas 
incomprehenſible,and beyond the capacitic of man, as his 
fir creation. For what greater marvell canthere de, 'than 
that of a litle drop of mans ſeede there ſhould be ingendred 
bones, ſinewes, veines,arteries, fimilar and inſtrumentall 
parts, Skin and fleſh, andcharall theſe ſhould be framed in 
that kind,figure,and fimilicude, which we daily ſee in men, 
who are all createdafter that manner?W hat neede we then 
to make an anatomie of all the chiefeſt-parts of'the bodie 
of man, when = the conſideration of the leaſt of them, 
whichperadventure may be found to be molt necefſarie, 
will ſuffice to raviſhus with admiration? What ſuperfluous 
thing can be notedin the bodie? W hat ſmall parcel 1s there; 
which the nobleſt;part may want conveniently,and which 
isnot partaker of every evill diſpoſition thereof? What 
thing 1s there in the whole nature thereof, which doth not 
ſais that dutie verie profitably, whereunto it is borne & 
appointed, which movethnor of it ſelte, which either doth, 
ſuffereth or diſpoleth ofit ſelfe otherwiſe than is'mott ex- 
pediem and meete for it 6wne benefir,and for the reſt ofthe 
frame ofman? The progrefſe and growth thereof from day 
today, from howre to howre, and that ofall the parts toge- 
ther of this principall worke at one inſtant , even from the 
fi:ft howre ofhis being,unrill his whole perfeRtion, are they 
not more heavenly tha humane things ? What is more 
woonderfull under the cope of heaven, than the conjunQi» 
on and ſubjection of the naturall ſences unto the body, I 
meane, of the ſight, ſmelling, hearing, tafte, and touching, 


 whereby(ſaith Plato )thecommon ſence, which is as it were 


a generall recepracle,conceiveth all outward things? What 


an exceNent property itn men is it, to yoide fromhim apro- We 


ficable ſuperfluity of his- nouriſhment ; from! whence the 
cauſe of the preſervation of manking proccedeth? The ar- 
ciculate-ang diſtinR yoice , proper © him vhely , is ir not 
woorthit ef tear matyell } W it greater ſochetf rite 
7 coul 
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could raviſh the minde of man mere with admiration than 

amongſt the infinite multitude ofmen inthe world, to con- 

ſider the variety of their ge(tures, and diverſity of their 
countenances,that having all but one & the ſame forme, yer 

not onealmoſtreſembleth another? And when in ſo great 

yarictic, two arc found reſembling in all points one ano. 

ther,as we reade of ſome,even of ſundry nations, who have 

bene taken indifferently one for the other, is it not a ſtran-» 

ger matter? How marvellous is it, that all men having a 

tongue wherewith they ſpeake and fing,yet we ſeldome ſee 

that the ſpeaking and finging of one reſembleth the ſpeech 

and tune of anorthet? whereupon it cometh to paſſe, that  _ 
friends and fawiliars ofcentimes acknowledge and under- 7Þ* diverfitie 
ſand one another by their ſpeech and voice before they fee and writings. 
eachother, Who will not admire this great ſecret in the 

hand of man, that a hundred thouſand writers may write 

the ſamething, with the ſame inke and like pen, and that 

with three and rwenty letters, which have each his owne tt 

gure and ſhape,and yet the writings ſhall not reſemble one 

another ſo, but that every writing may be knowne by his. 

hand that wrote it? Briefely, what is there in the whole bo- 

dy ofman,that is not full ofrare. beauty? This is ſufficiene 

for the matter in hand; now let us cometo the ſoule, which 

is much more noble, and infuſed into the body by God the I. is 
Creator, without any vertue of the generatjve ſeede,when 995 War 
as the parts of the body are already framed and faſhioned. 

Fhis alone can leade us to the knowledge of God & ofour 

ſelves,or rather as Socrates ſaid, we ſhall never underfiand 
perfeQly what the ſoule is, except we firſt know God, and - 

bchold itin himyas ina true glafſe, who onely can repreſent 

it unto us, Let us then ſee what the ſoule is, according to 

the ſayings ofthe ancient Philoſophers. Thater Wileſonr, 

one of the ſages of Grzcia; who flouriſhed in Achens inthe | 
time of Achab king of luda, was the firſt that defined the The definition 
foule, affirming itto be a nature alwaies mooving it ſelfe, *{h< foule. 
Pytha wa{helinhe of his time,and the firſt that rooke unto pyc1ugeras 
himſelfe the name ofa Philoſopher, becauſe all thoſe, who gs alt ? 


before him were addited to the contemplation of the divi- a pti ofopher, 


aity,and ofthe ſecretyof nature,cauſed themſclyesto be x? 
cd 
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led by the name of Mages and wiſemE, whichhe wouldnor 
have ſpoken of himſelfe,ſaying,that this divine and lottyti. 
tle of Wiſe, was proper to God onely, and thatir far paſſed 
all humaneability) 1 ſay this excellent man Pythagoras af 
firmed,thatthe ſoule was a number mooving i lelte, Plats 
faith, that it isa ſpirituall ſubftance mooving it {clfe by 
harmonicall number. «4:/orle faith, chat the ſoule is the 
continuall at or mooving of a naturall and inftrumentall 
bodie, and may nave life. Orelſc, according to others, it is 
the light of the ſubſtance ,and in perpetuall morion. They 


A2 


The divifionof djyide it tikewiſe diverſly, and make many parts thereof, 


the ſoulc. 


Plato maketh 
fixe parts of 


the (oule- 


Ariftotle divi- 


derh it into 
tio parts, 


The foule (as Pythagoras ſaid )is compounded of undetſians 
ding,knowledge,opmion and ſenſe, from which thingsall 
knowledge and Arts proceede,and of which man is called 
reaſonable, that is, apt to diſcourſe by reaſen,. Plato ſaith, 
that therearethree vercues in the ſoule belonging toknows» 
ledge and underſtanding, which for this cauſc are called 
cognitive or knowing vertues: namely, reaſon, under« 
Nanding and phantafie. Vnto which three others are an- 
ſwerable appertaining to appetire: namely 'Will, whoſe 
office is to defire that which underſtanding and reaſon pro» 
pound unto itz Choleror Anger, which followeth that,that 
rcaſon, and phantaſie offer unto it: and Concupilſcence, 
whichapprehendeth whatſoever phantahie and ſence objeR 
unto it; Ariftotlemnaketh another diftinCtion of the ſoule, 
ſaying, that one part of itis void of reaſon in it ſelfe,and yet 
may be guided by reaſon: and that the other part isofit 
ſelte partakerof reaſon. Andin another -place-this Philo» 
ſopher ſaith, that there are three things from whence hu» 
mane actions proceede, namely ſence, underſtanding and 


Fehre parts of 2PPetite, Many others both ancient and late writers make 


| the lvulc, 


foure parts of the ſoule : Vaderſtanding, reaſon, anger,and 
deſire. The underſtanding lifteth.the ſoule up to heaven 
to the contemplation of divine and intelleQuall things. 
Reaſon guideth the ſoule by prudence in all her funRions. 
Anger isruled and moderated by the yertue of magnani- 
mity : and defire.is governed by temperance, Of theſe 4 
very harmonicall juſtice is framed,which giyeth to everie 


| partof the ſoule-that which belongeth unto _it, But the 


molt 


Ofthe BodyandSoule, 13 
moſt ſenſible, common and'true opinion, which the wiſeſt F: 
amongſt the Philoſophers had of the ſoule , is that which Inn 
dividerh it into rwo parts onely, under whichall the reſt are 
compriſed : the one being fpirituall and intelligible, where . 
the diſcourſe of reaſon is : the other bruriſh, which is the 
ſenſuall will, of it ſelfe wandring and diſordered, where all 
motions contrarie to reaſon, andall evill defires haye their 
dwelling. Amonglt all the philoſophicall diſcourſes cf the 
ſoule , written by theſe great ranges, this error is very 
great , when they attribute ſucha ſtrength and power to 
reaſon ( which they ſay is reſident in the foule as a lampe to 
uidethe underſtanding , and as aqueene to moderatethe 
will) as that by it alone a man may well and juſily governe 
himſelfe. Now although we know that this reafon of man 
is of it ſelfe wholie depraved and corrupted,yet we may laie 
well ynough, that the ſoule, which 1s ſpirit and lite, cannot 
be divided,being immortall:becauſe whatſoguer is divided, 
diſfolyertl: and parteth aſunder, and whatſoever is diffolved; 
periſheth, Nevertheles it may befaid ro be compounded 
and made ſubje& (during the conjunction thereof with the The wule can- 
bodie)co theſe-two principall parts, of Yaderſtanding and 19: be divided, 
Wil. The underſtanding ſerveth to conceive and compre- ſubje& rorwa | 
hend all things propounded unto us, 'and to diſcerne and P55 
** judge what wee ought either to approve and allow, or 
= What torefuſe and rejeR, The will isthat which executeth 
>, andbringeth to effet , whatſoever the underſtanding jud- 
= geth tobe good,and contrariwiſe flieth fromthat, which it 
7 reprooveth and condemneth. And heerein weagree with 
© the Philoſophers, that the underſtanding , under which 
XX wecomprehend the lence, is as the governor and captaine 
*X ofthe ſoule, andthat the will dependeth of it. But withall 
2X we ſaie, that both the one and the other are ſo corrupted xy 4g 
2X and altered fromtheir nature, (the underſtanding being corrupted, 
= obſcured and dimmed withthe clouds of darknes , by rea- 
= ſon of the firſt mans finge deſcended upon all his poſteri- 
= tie through hereditaric and naturall filthineſſe, and the will 
= ia ſuch ſort corrupted by this diſobedience ,-and ſo weake- 
= ned and madefeeble to all goodnes) that if there be none 
== other guide coming from aboye to teach the underſtana 
-. D ding, 
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ding , and to direR andicadethe will, Imeane regenera- 


tion by the ſpirit of God, both of them cannot but-do 
evill, drawing the ſoule with chem to utter ruine and perdi- 


Rom.7.23- tion, by cauſing her to conſent to the law of hir members, 


which arethe bodie and flcſh, full of ignorance, of obſcure 
darknefſe; of frowardnefle, miſcrie, calamitie, ignominie, 
ſhame, death, and condemnation. Notwithſtanding, if in 
the corruptible,heavie, and grofſe lumpe ofthe body,with- 
in which the ſoule is contained, we found matter of praiſe 
and of the contemplation of heavenly things , whart ſhall 
we faie of that which is immortall , which in a moment in 


The propenies hir diſcourſes and cogitations, goeth through the whole 


of the ſoulc, 


heaven, compaſſeth the earth about, faileth all over the 
ſea, without which the body moovett-rot at all, and all 
the beautic thereof turneth ſuddenly into putrefaRion? 
This onely can make a man happie both in this andinthe 
other life , by reaſon of the treaſures of wiſedome, the un- 
derſtanding whereofisproper unto it : yea this is the one- 
lie inſtrument whereby a man may behold the divine na» 
ture, This is inviſible, and cannot be perceived by any na- 
turall ſence : this is contemplative and aQive at one and 
the ſametime: this bcholdeth univerſall things , and prac- 
tiſerh particulars, underſtanding the one, and feeling the 


The 2&ions of Other, This bath for the ations and operations of hir ef+ 


the ſoule. 


ſence and nature, Will, Indgement, Senſe, Conceiving, - 
Thought, Spirit, Imagination, Memorie , R— = 
and Reaſon: and for hir incomparable beautie,, ſhe bat 


The beautie of Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude and juſtice, without 


the ſoule, 


Gal5.22c23, 


which the excellentorder of all humane things would be 
changed into diſorder and confuſion. This is that more« 
over., Which being illuminated with wiſedome, bringeth 
foorth the fruits of love, joic, peace, long ſuffering, gentle« 
ncs, goodnes,fairh,meckneſſe,temperancie. Briefly,co cons 
clude our preſent ſpeech, we may well ſay that the ſoule is | 
{o great. and divine athing, that it is a veric hard matter © 
tocomprehend it byreaſon, butaltogether incomprehen* 
Able by the outward ſence : and that all mans felicitie, 84 _ 
well preſent as to come, dependeth of the ſoule, when;be» 
ing regenerated (as hath beene ſaid) and made free -_ 
Vo 
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voide of all wicked perturbations (as neere as the nature 
of man can approach to perfeRtion) her humane contenta®s,. cue a6. 
tion and —_ is onely in vertue, and in the hope and light ofthe 
. . ENCE. 

certaine expectation of a more ſound and perfect vertue, 
by the renuing and changin of this morrall life into that 
which is immortall and moſt blefſed : as Saint Pawlecxhor- 
teth us hereunto, ſaying; Letusrejoice in the Lord : both Phil, 4. 4; 
becauſe our names are written in heaven (as Chriſt ſaith) Luke 10420, 
and that our modeſty , meckenefle and govdnefle may be 
knowneto all men. Moreover let us learne that in the won. 
derfull copofition,conjunAion and diſpoſition ofthe ſoule 
and bodie, there is matter whereby to draw man greatly to 
the conſideration of the chiefe ende, for which he was firſt 

laced in the world,namely, to gloritie his Creator in god- 
linefſe, holineſſe and religion. He ought therefore both to How 2 man 
ſerve him with all the parts of his badie, not abuſing them rrp 
in any ſort, but keeping them pure and cleane, to be made fouly 
members of the glorious bodie of his eternall Sonne in the 
reſurreRion, and alſo to praiſe and glorifie him with all the 
gifts and graces of his ſoule , not defiling it with unclean- 
neſſe and vice, that ſhe may, by the ſame divine grace, re- 
eurne unto the full fruition of that moſt happy eſſence and 
nature from whence ſhe had her being. In the meane while 
let us learne, that as the bodie uſeth many inſtruments 
whereof itis compounded,and which are proper unto it,ſo 
the ſbule, being much more noble, excellent and divine, 
ought to uſe the body and all the parts thereof: and that the 
ſoule is the organ and inftrument of God whereby he wor. 
keth inus and lifteth us up to the contemplation of his di. 


vine nature, | 2 


Of the diſcaſer and paſſions of the body and ſoule, and of the 
tranquillitie thereof. Chap.3. : 


that no living creature was w to man than 
| ving e woorle to man man binkelle 


than man himſelfe , becauſe, albeir he hath 
dominion overall things , yer he cannot rule himſelfe, noe 
his delices, Experience cauſeth us bothtoa much ro know 


D 2 the 


ARAM. Q Ne of the ancient Philoſophers uſed to i, Nothiag worls 


2.6 


the truth of this ſaying. For who can doubtin 
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any fort here 


Row. 7.18.19.of ſecing bleſſed S. Paul himſelte confefleth, thathe did not 


There is no 
good thing in 
the fleſh of 
Man. 


the good thing which he would, but the evill which hee 
would not, and that in his fleſhthere dwelt no goodnes?$So 
undoubtedly we have both bodieandſoule compaſled a. 
bout with ſo many pernitious paſſions , that it is very hard, 
yea altogethefimpoſſible,that what geod thing ſoeverisig 
us ſhould not faint and finke under their heavie weight 
without a ſpeciall and divine grace, 

Ac 41 To08. Truely this is no vaine ſpeculation, nor uns 
profitablc ro man: as alſo for aman to know, that heis ag 
it were tied inthis world-to all uncertaine things, which he, 


being morrtall by nature, cannot rk Qin h {hun and avoide, 


. without the helpe of God. He which is in health expeQetrh 


ſicknes: he thar is ficke, health. Doth anie one defire in his. 
mind any thing? Before he enjoieth it , his defire is often 
changed into another,In a word,no man abideth (fill in one 


% 
Mar «2 mit» and the ſame cate, And therefore P/ats calleth man a mus. 


© CIGATUTE, 


table creature, as if he meant to ſay,that he is cafily altered: 
and changed, 

A SER. Thechange which this divine philoſopher meant 
(if I be not deceived) hath relation principally. to the con» 
ditions of the ſoule, which,being filled with infinicepertur- 


Pleaſure ang Þarions, faltened in the midſt of it with the naile.of picaſure 


pricfethecauſe 


of pations. 


and griefe,is carried away with.inconſtancie.and uncertain» 
tie into aſtreame of troubleſome paſſions, which ifthey be 
not cutoff and maiſtered by reaſon, drawa man into utter 
deſituchon, But give us to underſtand (A M ANA) moreat 
large of theſe pathons of the ſoule, and of the way.to remes 
die them: and if you thinke good , you may ſpeake ſomes» 
what of thoſe ofthe bodie, | | 

A MANA. Amongſt the innumerable eyils; which thede» 
ſue of pleaſure and feare of griefe, ingraven in the moft ſe- 
cret parts of our ſoule by our ficft corruption, bring to man, 
this is the greateſt and moſt pernitious, thar they. make (ett 
ble things more evident and plaine. unto him than things. 
intelligible , and conftraine the underflanding to jvdge 
more by paſſion than by reaſon. For uſing , through the 
ſenſe of pleaſure or rrayell » tO attend the erronious, = 
uncers *7 
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uncertaine, & mutable nature of the bodie,as to that which 
is ſubſiſting and ſubjeR to light, he remaineth blinde, and 
foſeth all knowledge of that which truly is and ſubfiſteth, 
namely , ofthe light of the ſoule, which is divine and im=- 
mortall.Moreover, applying himſelfe wholly to the ſenſuall 
andunreaſonable will , which is that part ofthe ſoule that 
proceedeth of the corruption thereof, he laboreth with all 
his might to quench and choke that weake inſtin&t of the 
ſoule, which aſpireth unto the true Good, from whence ſhe 
perceiveth hir ſelfe ro have fallen. And this he doth with 
tuch force and power,thatif God flrengthen not the ſoule, 
and realon the divine guide, accompanie hir not, without 
doubt ſhe yeeldeth to ſuch mightie enemies: and then (as 
we have ſaid) Raying himſelfe wholly in things ſubjeAt to 
fight, hee appcareth roo carefull and curious in ſeeking to 
decke that, which belongeth tothe bodie: bur as for the 
ſoule (whereof all humane felicitie dependeth)becaule ſhe 
is invifible,and not ſeene of him, it is the leaſt of his cares to Manis more 
furniſh hic with that which ſhe ſeeketh and defireth , and #arctullof = 
which is neceſſary for hir, Whereupon intheendit cometh his Lule. 
to paſle that the leaſt overthwarts & diſcommodities of his 
fleſh ſceme very grievous and burdenſome to a man, but as 
for the incurable diſea'es ,'which overwhelme his ſoule, he 
doth not ſo much as feele them. Now to the end we may 
> underſtand more particularly that which is heere propoun= 
= deduntous, we will handle inorder, and as briefly as we 
> may (this matter being verie large) the diſeaſes and paſſi- 
ons of the bodie and ſoule, with the remedie which we are 
to deſire and ſecke after.” And firft we. will peake a word 
of the diſcaſes of the bodie, next of the naturall and neceſ-' - 
ſarie paſſions thereof, albeit we will intreate of the paſſions 
= ofthe ſoule, as of ourchiefe matter ſubieRt.Concerning the 
22 maladies andevill diſpoſitions of the bodie , one Hippocra« 
= er, one Galene , nay. infinite others skiltull in Phyſicke; are 
> notablero deſcribe themexattly, much lefſe/prefcribecer- 


= raine and ſure remedies, 'But ſeeingit is not: my purpoſe 

2X orprofeciſion to ſtay long heere , neither yer neceſſarily be- 
> longing tothe:caufe of ouraflemblie , I will content my. The endcauſe, 
and remedy of 


> ſclle toJpeakeaheſcifew words bycheway,;rhag we ought bodily diſcaics. 
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28 Diſcaſesand Paſhons 
totakeeverie bodily infirmitic asa fatherly chaſtiſement of 


onr ſinnes,and as a neceſſarie meane ro awaken us,to warne 
us of our dutie, andto keepe us in awe. Beſides, oneprine* 

cipal cauſe of al bodily diſeaſes, proceedeth ordinarily from 

vices, whichare the proper inherirance of man, and with 

which wee defile our ſelves continually. Therefore if we 
heale our ſoules , wee may cure our ſelves of he moi of 

them: and as for others, which come by defeRt of nature,or 

by ſome other hidden cauſe,we have the counſell and helpe 

of Phyfitions , whom willingly and diligently weſccke af- 

Natural ter. Therearc beſides theſe, certaine naturall and neceſſary 
paſſion. paſſions inthe bodie , properly belonging unto it, even 
from the firſt creation thereof, which are not to bee con-« 

demned, neither can be taken away , but with the aboliſh- 

ing of mans nature: as the deſire of drinking , eating, flee- 

ping , and ſuch like, which onely by the direQion ofreaſon 

are to be freed from all ſuperfluitie. But it ſtandeth other- 

wile with the diſeaſes & paſſions of the ſoule , deriued from 

our firſt corruption , and driven forward by fin, being plen- 

tifulland rich, which without compariſon are farre more 
dangerousthan thoſe of the bodie, more hard to be percei- 

yed and knowne,more headttrong and uneafie ro cure, and 

which is worſe, man is verie {lothfull in ſeeking out areme- 

dic for them. And for the molt part thinking that he hath 

found ſome remedy, through want of skill and ignorance, 

he fallethinto a woorſe eſtate than he was in before, and as 

wee commonly ſaie, froma gentle ague into a pettilent and 

burning fever. But firſt we will generally define this word, 

Paſſion , according to the opinion. of thoſe philoſophers, 

Thedefinition who were cndued with greateſt light.Paſhon is every natu« 
eau  rallandaftuall motion in the ſoule, This motion is of two 
forts : the one weake, good and holie,, aſpiring and rejoi- 

cing in that which istrucly good: the ether verie ſtrong, 

evill and pernitious, covering with a diſordered deſire, and 

delighting with an immoderate joy ina good falſly ſo imas 

| gined. The matter of theſe motions are opinions, affeQi- 
ens, andinclinations, which being conſidered in their owne 
nature, arethrough finne wicked and corrupt thropghos 
theſoule, yeathebloſſome and rootoftheinprocerd fron 
& 1 ou 
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our owne ſubſtance, to the end (as P/ato ſaith) that no man 
ſhould thinke God to bee the cauſe of evill, Now albeit 
theſe paſſions thus defined by the Philoſophers are manie 
in number, yet drawing neerer to the truth, we may com» 
prehend and divide them all into two principall kindes, 
The firſt kinde ſhall be that which we beleeve by faith: the The divifon of 
other according to Gur opinions andatfeRions. Vnder the P3905. 
firſt we comprehend that which every one beleeveth, thin- 
keth, anddefireth, concerning divine and heavenly things, 
as of true righteouſnes, of the immorralitie of the ſecond 
life, andof the judgement tocome, Vnder opinions and 
affections is comprehended whatſoever reſpeAeth & con- 


_ cerneth earthly things , this life, maners, government of a 


houſhold , of a common-wealth, and generally all lumane 

inclinations and actions, As touching that rv Haas beleeve 

by faith; we arc led -thereunto, and ftirred by the weake in- 

ſtin& and feeling of the divine nature imprinted in eyeric Al! men have 

ſoule, which after a ſort mooveth man to aſpire unto,and to he ef ek 

deſire the true and ſoveraigne good, and which,being more nelle. 
ow-r-full, and of greater efficacie in ſome than in others, 

cauſeth the berter ſort ro delight alſo in the ſame good. Ne- 

vertheles it is proper to everie mans underſtanding , not tO Nomanby na. 

hold a tedfaſt and ſure way in ſeeking outthe truth, but to wwe ca find 

wander afide into divers errors (as ablinde man that wal- hwy 

keth in darknes) and to fill it ſelfe rather with lies, and with 4etÞ to happt 

a continuall defire and curiofitic of new , unprofitable and ** 

ſuperfluous things , than to content it ſelfe fmplie with 

the truth, inſomuch that finally it miſſeth of all, But tothe 

end we be not of this number ; we ought to hold faſt the The word of 

infallible rule of the holy Scriptures: which gift we areto one 

aske , hope, waite, and ſecke for inthe onely grace and »y tO nappi- 

mercie of that Spirit which indighteth them, and tolooke © 

for the full opening of theſe treaſuresin the ſecond & eter- 

nall life. As forthe ſecond kind ofour paſſions, properlic 

called perturbations according to thephiloſophers, from, Of the perry, 

whenceall the evils and miſeries of mankind proceed, and — ufthe 

whereof we mind chiefely to ſpeake,they are bur affeRions 

and inclinations, which come from our will , corrupred b 

the provocations and alfurements of the fleſh, and which 


D 4 wholly 
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* whollyreſiſt the divine natureof the reaſonable part of the 
ſoule, faſtening it to the bodie (as 7/ato ſaith) with the 
paile of pleaſure, Which paſſhons the minde of man com- 
monly beholdeth cleerely enough, when it applicth it ſelfe 
thereunto, if it benotaltogither perverted and deprayed; 

l yeaby the grace and helpe of God, the mindeis able to 

þ. confirme it ſelfe againſt any paſſion through the diſcourſe 
FT: of reaſon, before it be in force, and during the vehemencie 
thercof, to fortifie it ſelfe againſt it, And although thepaſ- 

The ſcope of fon be contraric to reaſon, and have (for hir onely ſcope) 

_—_— pleaſure, and the'feare of griete, which can prevaile greatly 

with man,yetreaſon by the meanes of Gods grace,can both 

] eafily conſtraine , maſter and compell all paſſions in. ſuch 

ſort, thatthey ſhall take no effeR, and allo bring to paſſe, 

that whatſoever israſhly defired, ſhall be overcome by the 
diſcourſe of prudent counſell. And for this cauſe we ſay, 
that the firſt motions are not in our power , but that the e- 
vent and ifſue ofthem is in ſome ſort. Likewiſe reaſon doth 
not wholly quench andextinguiſh all paſſions , which can» 
not poſſibly be performed in the nature of man, but repel- 
leth and hath the upper hand of them, asthe precepts of 


The anciens doQtrine, and infinite examples of thelives of ancient hea» 
heathen may 


eu in 1049} ©NEN and pagan philoſophers dolearnedly teachus. Which 
7'0 ment againſt thing as it ought to cauſe many at this day to be aſhamed, 
i urs S5yrrgy who vauntthemſclues of the name of Chriſtians, ſo it con« » 

demneth them ina fault not to be excuſed before the juſt 
judgement of God, becauſe thoſe men, being deſtitute of 
the perfect knowledge of God, which they tay they have, 
tar excelled and ſurpaſſed themin the brideling , overcome 
ming and killing of ſo many peſtiferous paſſions. as com- 
paſſe the ſoule abourt,as we may handle elfewhere,& ſec ex- 
amples thereof worthie ofcternall remembrance, when we 
ſhall diſcoutſe particularly of vertues & vices. In the meane 
while we may learne of Cicero (the father of Latine clo» 
quence, whoſeskill in joyning philoſophie with the art of 
Rhetorike, was excellent, and who in my judgement hand- 
Iech.this our preſent matter more profitably than any other 
of. the ancient) that all the above named eyill paſſions are 


p<rturbations, which ifthey be notmaſiered by reaſon, de- 
prire 
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priye man of the ſoyeraigne good of the ſoule, which conq- 
Reth in the tranquillitie thereof, Moreover he faith, that 
through ignoranceand baſenes of minde,they proceed on- =_ —_— 
ly ofthe opinion of good orevill,cither preſent or to come, (4, of perur- 
which we imagine to be in the unperfect and tranfitorie batioas, 
things ofthe world, and which are accompanied unſepara- 
bly either with goqd or evill, In reſpect of good things,we 
are caried away with a vehement defire or coveting of them, 
belides an immoderate joy in them: in regarde of evill : 
things, we are oppreſſed with feare and ſorrow. And theſe « nk ep ene 
are the foure ſprings of all vices & hns wherein menplunge nedunder 
themſelves during this life, and under which all pertucba- qr th 
tions are comprehended, which fill the ſoule with endleſſe 1os,Feare, 
trouble and difquietnes,cauſing manto live alwaies uncon ©: 
tented,and to findeevery preſent kinde of life burdenſome, 
and fo to ſecke after and to defire another, But as fcarcfull An excellent 
men. (faith Plutarkthat excellent Philoſopher, and ſchoole- **Pa""ons 
maſterto that good Traien) and they that are at ſea, ſubjeR 
to caſting,thinking they ſhall be better in one place than in 
another,go from the ſterne to the ſem, then to the bottom 
of the ſhippe, afterward to the higheſt part, from thence go 
intotheskiph,and in the ende returne into the ſhip, without |, 
any amendment of theirevill, becauſe they cariy alwaies 
about with them both feare and griefe: ſo the alterationof 
life, and of worldly conditions and eſtates into others, 
doth not purge, but rather increaſethe perturbationsand 
diſeaſes of the ſoule,if firſt the cauſe of them,I meane igno- 
rance of things,and the imperfeRion of reaſon,be not taken 
out of it, Theſe arethe miſchiefs, which trouble both rich & 

oore; thele are the miſerics, which waite upon great and 
ſmall,bond and free, yong and old. Thus is the ſpiritof ſicke Je caveot 
perſons vexed, and that continually. One while the wife is the foulc.. 
troubleſome, the Phyſition-unskilfull, the bed vneaſie, the 


> friend that viſiteth importunate, he which viſiteth nor, 
= proude : but being once healed, they finde that whatſoever 


was yrkſome unto them before,now pleaſeth them.But that Raton i5the 
which health doth to the diſeaſed body, the ſame thing toule. 
reaſon worketh in the ſoule of a prudent man,by curing the 


paſſions and perturbations thereof, and by cauling him ſo 
re 


# 
- 
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reſt jSyfull and contented, in what eſtate and conditton (oe. 
verhe be. Let us note moreover (which we touched in the 
beginning of this preſent diſcourſe) that all theſe paſſions 
of the ſoule are much more dangerous than thoſe ofthe 
body, becauſe the moſt hurtfull paſſions of the body, are 
firſt ingendred otthoſe in the ſoule, Forthe body yeeldeth 
ic ſelfe ready to ſerve the defires,apperitgs, andpleaſures of 
the ſoule, which being overcome and inthe power of fleſh. 
ly provocations, procureth in the end deſtruction to them 
both. But contrariwiſe, the ſoule being ruled by reaſon, re. 
fiſteth mightily all corporall paſſions, and is nothing atall, 


or verylitle made partaker of their cvill diſpofitions: where. 


A ſound ſoule 
correerhthe 
naughrtines ot 


tle IC, 


as on the other fidethe body is conſtrained to alter and 
change with every infirmity of the ſoule, 1f the minde be 
troubled, what-cheerfulneſle can be ſcene in the face? The 
diſeaſes ofthe body hinder not the ſoule from effeRing all 
good and vertuous actions : yea many have brought forth 
the fruits of wiſe Philoſophers and great Captaines, when 
they were vexed with diſeaſes, which they could never do, 
at leal} yery few of them , that were corrupted and dehiled 
in ſoule. And therefore Demoeritrs ſaid very well,that it was 
.-much more conyenient and meecte for a tnan to have care of 
his ſoule, than of his body : For if the ſoule be perfeR, ſhe 
correcteththe naughtines of the body, whereas the ſtrength 
and diſpoſition ofthe body withoutthe uſe of reaſon, hur. 
teth both the ſoule and it ſelfe. Moreover, that the paſſhons 
otthe ſoule are harder to be perceived and knowne , and 
conſequently moreunecaſie to be cured, who doth not eafily 
feeleit,being greeved butin the leaſt part ofhis body? yea 
what griefe dothnot of it ſelfe ſufficiently appeare, either | 
by ſome inflammation,or by the colour of the viſage, or by | 
ſome other outward ſhew? But how many do we ſee, whoſe 
foules arc extremely ſicke, ſpoiled and corrupted with vice, 


T/ÞWUE 20d yet being deprivedof all feeling, they thinke themſel- 


the {oulc are 


headſtrong,and headſtron 


hard to be ca- 
red, 


nes to be the ſoundeſt men inthe world? Andthat they are 

g and uneafie co be cured, we may know by this, 
thatthe body isin the end ſo farforth obedicnt, that ifrea- 
ſon be urged upon ir,ſhe forceth even the natural! paſſions 


of hunger,thirſt and ſlcepe,and findeth out beſides a thou- 
ſand 
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ſand remedies to helpe it ſelfe.But when the paſſions ofthe 
ſoule have once bene grounded and rooted within it, with» 
out reliftance they have ſuch pearcing pricks, that often- 
times they preſſe and overwhelmeallreaſon, which is their 
onely medicine and preſervative, And yet to fill up the mea=« 
ſure ofall miſct ie, ſuch is the froward nature ofman, that he 
is much more (lothful co ſeeke out this remedy of the loule, 
tbao that of the body, as we touched in the beginning of 
this preſent diſcourſe. Moreover, the judgement of reaſon 
being oftentimes diſcaſed within him,is the cauſe, that whe 
he thinketh co find health, he encreaſeth his evil,and falleth 
into thole inconveniences,which hedefired moſt of all to 
eſchew.Example hereof we have in thoſe, who, being led 


by their doings,if we confiderthem well, but ſhame and dil- 
honour. The like may be ſaid of all the other diſeaſes of the 
foule,which comonly are accompanied and followed with 
effets contrarie to their ends and deſires. What remaineth 
then,ſeeing we perceive the agen to be great, which fol- 
low all the perturbations ofthe ſoule,but that knowing it to 
be more caſie not to receive them, than to drive them out 
being reccived, we prevent them,and hinder them from ta- 
king lively root within oor foules,by making reaſon(which, 
as Heſiods faith, is a divine guide, and wiſedome inſpired 
f-om abovE)ſo ftrong and powerfull , that it may beable by 
the grace of God,to refit all the affaults of unbridled de- 
ſires,and the froward affetions of this fleſh?But behold yer 
a better and more certaine remedie:namely,that being aſſu- 
red, that all perturbationes are but opinions drawne- from 
our wil,through a judgement corrupted with the afteRions 
of this fleſh,we labour by good and ſound reaſons to over- 
throw and confound theſe falſe and erronious opinions, 
perſwading our ſelves that whatſoever we imagine to be 
good or evilintheworld(which is the cauſe that our minds 
aredeprived of thcir veſt & quietnes)is indeed neither good 
nor evill,and ſo conſequently, that it ought notin any ſore 
to breede paſſions within us. Hereof the ſequele of our 
diſcourſes ſhall ( r1 the helpe of God)giveus to vnderftand 
more arlarge, andfurniſh us wih examples of peroitious 
| > effec S 


% 
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The Paſſions of 


. k k s men com oar 
onely with adefire of glorieand honour, obtaine nothing bring foorth 


feats contrarie 
rotheit purpo- 


Reaſon,is wiſe. 
ome inſpired 
from heaven. 


A remedie 2- 
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eFe&s,which proceed fromallthe paſſions of the ſoule.We 


will here by the way note their force, having learned out of 
Hiſtories, that they have oftentimes ſet upon the hearts of 
menin ſuch violent manner,that ſome through deſrre,ſome for 
joy :theſe by feare others by griefe have ended their lives. Dia» 
Examples of £974 the Rhodian , and Chiln, hearing that their children 
dearh by over- had wonne theprice atthe games of Olympus, felt luch a 
p< ]®Y* motion in them ofthe ſplecne, that they vere Qifled with 
Herennus deg laughter, Herenms the Sicilian, as he was led priſoner, for 
rennus died, | : | 
tor feare. being a copartner inthe conſpiracy of Cars Gracchu4,was 
ſo altoniſhed,and oppreſſed with the feare of his judgement 
to come, that he fell downe Rarke dead at the entry ofthe 
Plautius * priſon. Plawtizthe Numidian looking upon his dead wife 
trough prieſt. rooke it ſo to heart, that calting himſelte upon the dead bo» 
dy, he aroſe no more, bur was there ſtifled with ſorrow, As 
Theeffets of for extreme defire or covering, there is nothing that fo 
geNrE: greatly mooveth or carrieth away the mindes of men, or 
that cometh nearcr to' their deſtrution, than this fooliſh 
paſſion indangereththeir life, Galeace of Mantua ſaying oft- 
tentimestoa damlſell of Pavia whom he courted and made 
loveto,that he] would ſuffer a thouſand deaths for herſer- 


vice, if it were poſſible, was in jeſt commanded by herto 
calt himſelfe into the river: which he ptelemy performed, 
[ 


and was drowned.But weſhall alledge more hitly ſuch teſti 

monies of the fond effteRs of defire,and of all the perturba- 

tions of the ſoule, when we diſcourſe more particularly of 

every vicethatproceedeth from them. In the meanetime 1 

would gladly askethis queſtionof him, that is moſt-igno- 

rant, vicious, and carnall, whether he will not grant yertue 

to bea good of the ſoule. There is none ſo impudent whoſe 
conſcience would not compell him to confeſſe the ſame. 

DES Andyet nomaniscartied away with too great a deſire of 
waies wihour VETue,neither doth any tejoyce therein tooexcelliyely,after 
exelivep he hachobrainedit, -Likewileſtheteis none: thatfearcth ſo 
< vehemently; leaſt hecannot obraineher, as that thefeare 

thereof driveththie ſoule/out of his place and reſ};!For no 

man can fall into this feare.leaft he ſhould not-become vers 

tous, except he be yerydefirousro be ſoindedd;and none 
can hayethis deſire, except reaſon, gitided with keaycnly 
| light, 
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light, and doing her duticin him, had wroughtthe ſame: 

bur reaſon thus qualified muft needes be an enemy to all 
perturbations. Thus weſce that no man, through feare of 

not being vertuous, is overtakea with perturbations. The 

like —_—_ faidof ſorrow, For albeic a man be gricved 

becauſe he is not vertuous, yet his minde isnot exceflive- 

ly diſquieted, ſeeing this deſire isnever in him, but when 

reaſon commandeth according to her divine nature, by 

cauſing us to knowe ourſelves. W hereby we clearely per- 

ceive that perturbations never ariſe in us for that which 

is the true good of the foule, but onely for that which 

fooles do falſely call good, and which the Philoſophers 

call the goods of the body and of fortune. Bytrthele be- 
ing naturally ſubjeR co corruption,. and, as we have al. worldly goods, 
ready ſaid, inſeparably accompanied with vehement de- 

fire, unbrideledjoy, feare and griefe, (as we ſhall ſee more. 

atlarge when we handle them hereafter) are unwoorthy to 

be cared for by the immorrall ſoule, neither may or ought 

they to be called goods becauſe they are poſſeſſed, much 

lefle evils, when they are wanting. If we be thus perſwaded, 

we ſhall be miſters overall perturbations, not eſtecming 

that which is mortall and fraile , woorthy to be either wi- 

ſhed for , ordelighted in. Hereof it will come topaſſe, that 

our ſoule and ſpirit ſhall be quiet, andreaſon,; which know- 

eth how to diſcerne good from evill, will deale withus as a 

oo0d husbandman, and vine-drefſer dealeth with his tree 

and vine, when he cutteth oft the dead branches & unpro« 

ficable twigs, to the end that all noiſome ſap and moiſture 

may betaken away. And thus ſhall we be taught to deſire 

and do that, which we ought, and every contrary inclinati- 

on ſhall be weakened, nottaking effeRs, and the ſoule ſhall. 

fulfill her dury,io commanding abſolutely, overall the pro- 
vocations of the fleſh, and in quenching them ſo ſoonegas. 
they do appeare. For as they that have healthfull bodies: | 
(ſaith Epittet:zs) ealily endure both cold and heate : ſo they Awiſe foute 


that have aftaied and ſetled ſoule, have the dominion over *37*h the 


anger,griefe, joy, andall their other affeRions. Then ſhall Ge 
we live happily,not being terrified with any feare,nor vex- = itisto 


. 5 ; live happily, 
ing our ſpitits withany longing or tedious defires, nor be- : 


ing. 
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ino tormented with any luſts and diſordered affeQtions,and 
lalily,not ſuffering our ſelves (being drunken with ſugred 
poiſon )to be overcome and bound under the yoke of plea- 
ſure.This ſhall we learne by the ſtudy of Philolophie, which 
isa certaineremedy, and a ſound medicine for every vice 
and paſſion,and is able to inrich and cloathe us with reaſon, 
which is ſuch abeaurifull, perfeR and proficable ornament, 


of Philoſaphie. Chap.4: 
AM A- T peer of man (ſaid Pythagors ) is like tothat 


NA, generall aſſemblic of Grzciaar the Olympian 
games , where many carried with glory and 

ambition,preſented themſelves at thoſe exerciſes, that the 

might beare away the crowne and prize : others led wit 
covetouſnes, came thither to trafficke, ſelling and buying 
merchandiſe : and a third ſort of men, more praiſe worthie 
and noble, came thither alſo,who ſought not after vaine- 
olory, or covetoulneſſe, but carefuily marked whatſoever 
was done in thatafſembly,that they mightreapeprofite and 
Thecommen commodity thereby. So men coming into the world, as 
into a faire or mart, ſome give themſelves to ambition and 
vain-glory,others to covetouſnes,and to heape up treaſure: 
But they that are ofa more divine nature, ſequeſtring them» 
{elves from worldly affaires,meditate upon heavenly things, 
and thereupon faltenche ſcope of their intents, delires and 
wils, Divine Plato,joyning aQion with contemplation in a 
What men happy and perfe&life,ſaith, that next to the plory of God 
" and \ way we muſt have regard to dothat which is profitable for the 
Common-wealth.Which excellent opinions of theſe two 
Philoſophers,are comprehended under this onely word of 
The wotke of pratifing philoſophy, and chat art, which giveth us the 
Philoloxtuc, precepts thereof ,is called Philoſophy,whoſe worke and ef- 


fe (#3 Seneca Neroes ſchoolmaiſter ſaid very well) is to 
finde out,and to know the truth both of divine and humane 


things. Iuſtice, pierie, religion, yea the whole company of 

yerrues never depart from her.Sheteacheth us to adore and 

ſerve God and tolove man . * 
ARaut, Surely Philoſophy is the mother andeontinuall 


ſpring 


- 
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ſpring ofall good knowledge. For ſheteacheth usto know 

ood and evill:ſheprovoketh us by the uprightnes. of rea- 
ha tofliethis thing,and to do —_— us to live as wiſe 
and prudent men, joyfull and contented in every eſtate, 
whereupon zriſeththe ſound reſt of the ſpirit, Moreover, 
the excellency ofthis knowledge(as P/ato faith )is ſo grear, 
that it is but one and the fame thing tobea king, a gover- 
nour of a Common-wealth and a Philoſopher : Geng ſe the 
roiall,civill,and Philoſophicall arts are compounded of the 
ſame matter,namely,of juſtice and prugence. 

ACH1ToB. Philoſophy cannot ſufficiently be praiſed, 
ſeeing that whoſoever obcieth her may paſſe his daies with- 
out tediouſnes.For the true ſcope thereof is to ſceke to glo. 
rifie God in his woonderfull workes, and to teach a man 
kow tolive wel,and to helpe his neighbor. Which perfeQi- 
on cannot be attained unto without aſpeciall and heaven- 
ly grace,and that after the knowledge of the fountaine from 
whence all goodnes cometh, And this hath bene the cauſe, 
as I thinke, why ſo many great Philoſophers, knowing cer- 
tainely wherein the true and perfeR felicity of man living 
in this world conſiſted, namely , in the tranquillity of the 
foule,and labouring continually to roote our, or atleaſtto 
weaken all the perturbations thereof bythe uprighnes of 
reaſon,and to engraffe vertue therein, yer could never per- 
feRly enjoy this ſoveraigne good, which they ſo much de- 
fired, becauſe they were ignorant of the fountaine from 
whence it proceeded, which is, the grace and mercie of our 
Godin his beloved Sonne, Andalbeit their life was maryel- 
louſly quict, and voide of many vices , yet it ftandethusin 
' hand(ifwe be Chriſtians indeed) to lead, without compari= 
ſon,a more happy,contented,andexcellent life,and to exer- 
ciſe philoſophy according to that true wiſdome, which our 
Lord Iefus Chriſt teacheth us.But1 thinke Astx is prepared. 
to ſpeake of this matter, and to diſcourſe thereof more at 
large unto us. Letus hearken then what he will ſay, 

A$ER,That whichpreſently offereth it ſelfe ro be hand- 
ted, requireth truely a farre better ſpirit than mine, Not- 
withtanding,that I ſeem not to ſhun thole liſts, into which 


we entred willingly , Ipurpoſe according to my weake 
| judge» 


The proper end 
and ſcope of 


Why the Phile> 
ſophers could 
never attaine 
to the {ove- 
raigne good in: 
tis life, 


;$ Of Philoſophie. 
judgement,to tell you firſt what Philoſophy is, what good 


cometh unto us by it, the meanes to learneit, and to pro. 

fice thereby, a man may know he hath it, and how he 

muſt ſhew forth the fruits thereof-and laſtly,how we ought 

to contemneall things that we may odtaine it,after the ex- 

ample of ſome anciem Sages, whom we will alledge, Phi- 

The definitioh. loſophy is a love or defife of wiſedome, Or otherwilſe,itis a 
Phila. profcthon,ſtudy, and exerciſe of that wiſedome, which is 
the knowledge of divine and humane things, and which 

properly belongeth to him, who onely is ſufhcient of him- 

ſelfe,8 is wiſedome it ſelfe,namely,to God. Pythagoras was 

the firſt that gave the name to Philoſophy,which being di- 

vided as well by him, as by otherancient Philoſophers into 

divers and ſundry arts 2nd ſciences, we may diftinguilh in- 

The diviſion of LO TWO general] parts onely:inro the C ontemplatrve part,and 
Philolophie. jnto the Moral, which ſome call Adtwve. We will make two 
of ivine Phi- Kinds of the Contemplative, Di:42e,and Natural. As touch» 
© love, ingthedivine part, it is thathigheſt and moſt unchange- 
able knowledge,whereunto we muſt wholy refer the end of 

our being,and the ſcope of all our purpoſes, ſtudies,and ati» 

ones, namely, to be able to know and to glocific the Crea» 


tor andpreſerver ofthe whole world.Of this eternal know- 
ledge,which Socrates called Wiſdome, we ſay wich Iuſtin,who 
was both a Philoſopher and a martyr,thatall lovers of Chri- 
ſian faith ought to endevournot to be ignorant, no not of 


any point belongingto the knowledge and perfe& keepin 


Huw we muſt 
behave our : 
Civerinſears Of God his commandements 


ching out the have in i 


, bur eſpecially they __ 
ſecrggs of God. ſhip. 


noularrecommendation his ſervice and true wor- + 
As touching the abſolute and perfet knowledge of 

heavenly myſteries,they oughr to defire the underſtanding 
of them ſo far foorth as they are able, and accordingtothe 
gift and meaſure of graces,which ſhall be given them from 
above.Butifthe cie of their ſoule dazell in the conſjderati- 


on of them,it ſhall be ſufficient to honour and admire them 
with duereverence, 


and to beleeve them Redfaſtly, know- 
| | 7” 3 _ mY 1s not able to atcaine tothe 
{ natural] Hexnowledgeof io high myſteries. Naturall Philo- 
Ph.loſophie, lo Py conſiſteth chicfly inthe Matheniaticls, which are di- 
Vice 1Nt0 many parts andparticular ſciences, of which the 


molt 
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moſt of them ſeeme to any nor greatly neceſſarie, as that 
which intreareth of the nature of thi heauens, ofche ſunne, 
of the moone,of their motions, meaſures, and ofthe naturall 
cauſes of all things. Which oftentimes ſerveth ratherto con- 
tent the curioſitic of hawrie ſpirits , than to make Them ber- ' 
ter, inſomuch that ſometimes , by ſpeculations, and by 
yaineand frivolous queſtions, they ſeeke our che naturall 
cauſes of things ſo curiouſly, that in che end rhey ſtriveto 
finde out another beginning of all chings than GOD: 
whereby at length they remaine deceived and confounded 
in their knowledge, as both the writings of ſo manie an- 
cient Philoſophers, andalſo the life of many in our time 
doeprooveunto us, Nevertheleſſe, there are ſome parts of 
the Mathematicks necefſaric to be knowne, for the great 
profit that may come unto'us by them , as Phyſicke, Arith- 
metike, Geomertie, andothers. BuctheſubjeRof our A- 
cademie will not ſuffer vs to handleall theſe ſciences at this 

eſent. 1 will ſaie thus much onely by the way, that wee 
oughtſo to rule and direR the profeſſion of naturall philo- 
ſophie,char we uſe it nor before we have bene well and ſuf- 


ficiently inftraRted in the feare and knowledge of God, and \ wjers ve 
of all things that concerne a good and happie life, and keptinnawrall 


that vaine-glorie ſhould not be the end of that Aludie, bur rat a_ 


that it ſhould raviſh us more andmore in the contempla- 

tion of the works of that great maiſter-builder of the whole 

frame, to theend to glorifie him in greater meaſure, And 

yer we muſt aboye all things beware , that we fall not into 

that curſe of the Prophet, which hee denounceth againſt 

thoſe, who being deſtitute of Gods grace by reaſon cf cheir 

fins, givethemſclyesto ſooth-ſaying, and ro ſeeke after ſor- againf foree- 
cerers,magitians,andcalculators oth nativities, which things 7er5,magitiane, 
we ſceare too common -amonght us : infomuch that he is 278 aan 
judged as it were miſerable, that knowerh not his Horo-' 

ſeope, from whence ſo'many abuſes, invocations, and cur- 

ſed charmes haye proceeded by little and little, Let us ſhun 

ſuch vaine — proper to infidels and Atheilts, and 

refer our events and iſſues (which albeit we knew before, The iſucof - 
yet could wee not afſure'sur ſelves thar we' ſhould avoid de 
them)ro the onely providence and direftion of God, Tr p;vuideuce of 


E remaineth 
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remaineth now to intreate of the other part of Philoſophie, 
Sfmenll phi- called Morall, Of this I thinks Socrates che wile man.meang 
lolophie. to ſpeake,when he ſaid, that Pbilpſophie conliſterh nor in 
learning many things, or in medling with many arts, butin 
. theperfe&K knowleage of jultice, prudence, & all other mo- 
rall yertues, He addeth further, that this philoſophie work- 
ethtwo things in our minde, the one in purging it as well 
of perturbations,as of falſe opinions, & the other, in cauſing 
it toreturne into the right way by reaſonsand exhortations 
drawne from earthly and ſcnfible formes to ſuch as are ſpi= 
rituall, whichare incloſed within our ſoules, that by them 
Godisthe Idea we may be led to God,the Idea & patterne ofall good. This. 
of all good. ;« that morall philoſophie, which we have undertaken to 
handle in all our diſcourſes, & which is ſo neceflarie forthe 
life of man. For as the untamed horſe by reaſonof his aver» 
oreat wildnes is not profitable for any thing: ſo he that is 
drawn away by his affeRions (which philoſophie onely can. 
moderate )is unprofitable & unworthie of all company,and. 
of all government either publike or priuate.It is philoſophy 
The benefite That teacheth usthe doArine of good life, and cauſcth ys to? 
tharcomethby know our miſeries,& the means whereby we may be deliyes: 
phllpopmc. red from them. She it is that frameth in our u erſtanding: 
the judgment of reaſon , & learneth vs to leadealife agree» 
able to doAtine:{hewing untous what true honeſty is, what = 
perfect beautic, & whatio truth & indeed is profitable. She: 
repreſſcth all evill. paſſions and perturbations of the ſoule, 
appeaſeth the unſatiable defires thereof, deliveretb-it from 
all feare, and from all carthly carefulnes,filling it with tran» 
quillitie,conftancie,afſurance, magnanimitie, and ſufficien- 
cic. She purgeth pride, preſumption, ambition, choler, re= 
venge, covetouſnes,injuſtice, & in a word,ſheiit is, that (by: 
the meanes ofrcaſon guided. bythe heavenly Spiris; which: 
teacheth us reaſon, and giveth it unto us for alaw) frameth; 
all the manners & behaviour of a man-according tothe pats! 
terne of vertue,by ingrafiing it in his ſerled ſoule, as his ones: 
ly permanenr good, and by cauſing him to do that willing= 


ly, which others (as Xenocrates ſai _ 
F.4d arug0- ama S Aenocrates laid )do by compulſion,and 


tort 1awes. Weare by philoſophic inſtructed at large: 
that dutic and obedience, which we oWeto our ian 


ſuperiors, 
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ſuperiors; anFlawes: ard tatight bow'much we ought to | 
hve nl honor Ne wiues, our children, our 
brethren , yea all thoſe that are not of our blood, Sheitis 
(faith Cicero) that containeththe diſcipline of vertue,of dy- 
tic, and of good life : ſhe is alſo the art and miſtreſle of life, 
Briefly,by philoſophic we are _ that perfeQion, which Philoſophieis 
concerneth all the aRions and dealings of mien , eyen from ** *** of life 
thoſe who are placed in the governmeat of monatchies, 
kinodomes, common-wealths, cities, and nations,unto the 
leaſt that liveth under them, Forſherteacheth che one fore 
how to command well, and the otherto obey well, and to 
maintaine themſelves upright in evericeftate and conditi- 
on of life, in the alteration cither of proſperitic or of ad- 
verſity, yeaevento ſhew themſelves conſtant in contrarie 
things, by ſhunning pleaſure and ſuſtaining griefe, by deſpi- 
ſing glorie and enduring contempt, And to this effeQ, one 
of the wiſe Hebrew interpreters, being detnanded by Prole. . 
mic Philadelphus king of Egypr,what it was to exerciſe phi- 
loſophie, anſwered, thatir wasto reaſon well and dire&tly, What it is ro 


to reape great profit by all things that happen , not to bee -— ad 


carried away by luft, to contemne all yanities proceeding 
of worldly pleaſures,and to be guided ineverie aQtion by a 
certaine medioctitic. Nowſeeing it is out of Queſtion thar 
the fruit and commoditie of morall philoſophic is ſuch and 
ſo great, let us in the nextplace conſider where and how Where & how 
we may learne it, that we may put it in praQtiſe. There is no- oro og b 
thing more true than this, that ir dependethin ſuch fort of 
the former , which we called contemplative and disine, or 
rather is ſo joyncd unto it,that without this,it can never but 
be unperfe& in man, ſeeing the feare & knowledge of God 
is the beginning and perfe&lion ofall wiſedome. Morcover, 
itis ſo well and perfeRly raught us inthe word of God, that Tive Phitora- 
nothing more may be added or defired. Neverthecles the ?Þ< wo be 
dotine joyned with examples,which we may draw out of word of Guy, 
hiſtories,and from the lives of wiſe men,by things that have 
bene done in deed,is of great force and efficacy in the ſouls 
to draw & move it with delioht ro ſeckero reſemble them, 
For when aman, naturally defirous of plorie and immoar- 
talitie, ſhall ſee, that philoſophers and yertuous men, wha 
E 2 were 
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were ſo rauch commendedand renowmed, are as it were ra- 
vived againc intheſe daies, after ſo manie ages paſt, he will 
be thereby awakened and pricked forward by this jelouſie 
of gloric , which by nature is1n him, to deſire and bring to. 
vaſſc all oreat matters woorthie to. be remembred., to the 
end hee may deſerve, rbe like praiſe and commendation, 
Therefore we ſhall reape no ſmall profic berphy , Yeait will 
be unto us as anentrie to a bappic andholie life ,;and.as a 
guide to ſacred contemplations , if we carneſtly imbrace 
and exerciſe our ſelyes in-thereading and ſtudie of good au. 
thors, who teach us the precepts of good life: to. whom (as 
Alexander the Great ſaid, ſpeaking of. his maſter. Aritotle)we 
Mow much we £1 our ſelyes no lefſe boundand beholding,if we through» 


Gwe to 200d ( p , 
authors, Jy taſte their dotrine, thanto our owne fathers (without 


offence untothem be it ſpoken Jot whom we haye onely our 
life and being. But becauſe the excellencie and highnes of 
this partofPhilaſophie,called Morall(which. is for the cor- 
' reQion of life and maners) is.ſuch & ſo great, that theſound 
and perfect knowledge thereof is very hard,and ſeeing thar 
good beginnings in all great matters are alwaies the diff 
culteſt part ofthem., we muſtlay.a good ground'of our en- 
terpriſe, if we mcane to attainethereunto, and then aſcend 
upward from one degreeto another. The chiefcſt and moſt 
The chiefe neceſſarie foundation muſt be a perpetuall and fervent love 
fo:ndation of fth h d f II'thi . d . k. h 'r : 
Ul Phileſophic, OTTInetrutn, and OT erernailt ings , Joync WIINTNE CPara 
tion of lies , and of the deſire of remporall. things farfrom 
us. Secondly, theſe particulars are (as Plato ſaith ) verie ne» 
ceſſaric for us:: 2 lively and ſharpe wit, a nature apt.to cons 
cefforic  templation, likewiſe grave, prompr, hardic to execute, and 
Hlolopher., provident of publize commoditie,, But above all thingsthe 
knowledge of the true God is infinitely.neceſſacic for him 
that will be a Philoſoplier, becauſe that, as all chings withs 
out the enjoying of theiruſe and goodnes , arc poſleſſed 
without. profit: {p ro have knowledge of arts and ſciences | 
without the underſtanding of the true God , is frivolous 
and unprofitable.” Yea noman can.da any thing that good 
is, whetheritbe inprivateor publike affgjres, if by.rcaſon 
he knowerh not what that is, which ought to be called 
$904, But in this thing we ſhall be well inflruQed (God wo 
had) "Nine 
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ling)by the ſequele of ourdiſeourſes,Thirdly,we muſt con- we mult 
rinue withour ceaſing the ſtudic of this morall knowledge, \*2rneat- 
as Cicerothe father of eloquence doth familiarly teach us, 
ſaying , that in our ſtudies we areto vſe ſome intermiſſion 
onely for the recreation both of bodie and mindeinall ho- 
neſt ſort, but we muſt never leave and forſake them altoge- 
- ther. Neither ought theſe intermiſſions 0 be of any long 
continuance, becauſe vice alwaies watcheth to over-run us 
ſo ſoone 2s we let our ſelves looſe unto idlenes,to the end to 
ſtir vs upthroughthe inticements of the fleſh,to follow our 
naturall imperfeRtions. Much lefle ought we, through pre- Again pre” 
ſumption of ourſelves, and confidence in our owne vertue ſelfe liking, 
and ſufficiencie , altogether to forſake the profeſſion of this 
Rudie, as they doe, who thinke themſelves ſuch great doc- 
cors , that nothing may be added to their knowledge, Of 
theſe men we may truely ie, that they never had the true 
knowledge ofthis morallphiloſophie,wherein the more we 
rofit , the more we ſhall defire to Jearne: and whether we 
be yoong or olde {as Socrates (aid) we ſhall alwaies finde 
whatto learne,and be occafionedto diminiſh all vaine opi- 
nion of our ſelves, ſecing this is one of the moſt notable ef- 
fes thereof, to purge all pride and preſumprion, 'For as 
thoſe veſſels (ſaith Plutarke) wherein we put liquor, do lex Aft compe- 
out the voide aire according to the meaſure of that which ***" 
gocthin: ſo when the ſoule filfeth it ſelfe with certaine 
and true goods, yanitie voideth and giveth place. This is 
that which Plato ſaith in theſe words: The morereaſon aman 
getteth by philoſophie , the more prideand arrogancie he loſeth. 
We have a notable teftimonic heereof in eFntifthenes, who anmikhenes, + 
after he had heard Socrates diſpute, tooke ſo great pleaſure, 2" em day 
and found ſuch deepeskill therein, that albeit he was veric Lnowicoge, 
learned, and hada great number of ſchollers, yer he willed 
them to ſeeke another maſter, becauſe he purpoſed to learne 
himſelfe. And by reaſon of the diſtance of place where he 
dwelt,he cametwiſe a day above three miles on foot to hear 
Socrates, Likewiſe Plato ſhewed well how ſmally he preſu- pu, 
med ofhis exceeding great knowledge,whe not contemting 
himſelfe therewith, afterthe death of his maſter Socrates he 


made a yoiage through Egypt,and afterinto Iralie,ts heare 
E 3 _ and 


How we may 
know whethi 
we profit in 


ptulolvphic. 
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andconfer withthe beſt tearned of thoſe countries, afd to 


arne that which he knew not before. Which zeale of his 
we burning deſire unto wiledome being {o laudable, God 
ſorecompenced, that none of the Ethnikes ( except Socra- 
res ) ever came neere unto his divine knowledge of cternall 
things, We ſee then how we mult be the diſciples of Philo- 
ſophic all our life xime. Now as there is nothing, wherein a 
maſter builder rejoiceth ſo much , after he hath laid a good 
foundation of ſome great worke, as toſeethe progrefieand 

rocceding thereof: ſoafter we have laid our firſt happie 
reſolution (as is ſaid) of attaining to the knowledge of Phi» 
loſophic, and havetaſted of the tult principles of hir whol- 
ſome fruits, it will curne to our great contentation, and oc- 
cahon of proceeding, when we ſce and perceive that we 

rofitand amend by this ſtudie, This will appeare unto us 
= the conſideration of our preſent workes and aCtions, be= 
ing compared with the former, and by the diminiſhing and 
quallifiyng ofour wicked paſſions and naturall inclinations, 
which the profeſſion ofthis ſcience will yndoubtedly worke 


in us, For as we take it for a good figne when a difcaſe re» 


mooyeth into-ſome parts of leaſt account : ſo. whenour vis 
cesare changed into more mecke and ſoft paſſions, it put- 
reth us in hope that we ſhall wholly deface them afterward. 


A good w3yt9 Theright and perfeRt way heereunto is to enterdeepely in- 


BvYErcome 


great faults, tO Our ſelves, and to take aperfeR and ſound knowledge of 


our naturall, hurtful and moſt yvehement inclinations by 
comparing one with another, Next, asa good and expert 
Phiſition before he dealeth with-dangereus diſcaſcs,begin= 


neth with gentle preparatives,, weate firſt to correRlefſer 


faulcs, thatafter wemay the cafier overcome the greareft. 
Forit is certaine, that by ſuch an exerciſe and cuftome of 


keeping ouc ſelves from things that are after a ſort excuſa» . 


ble, yeathat arepermitredandlawfull, it will befar more 
eahe for us afterward to amend and abtaine from unlaws 
full things. After we have thus reformed our ſelves, we ſhall 
wholly forſake ſmall imperfeRions ( which will be eafie for 
usto do)andmake no more reckoning of little offences, as 
thoſe which we ſhall ayoid altogither.From thence weſhal 


nee to conliderand toubfoyer better the nature & cauſe 
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of our greater and more hurrfull paffions, togither with 
their uglinefſe and deformitie. Then laboring to diminiſh 
their force by eſchewing prudently the cauſes of them, and 
by cutting off one branch now,and then another,we ſhall in 
the end wonder toſce how reaſon perfeRteth in us hiroffice 
of commanding abſolutely ouer all the perturbations of 
our ſoule, I meane ſo farfoorth as humane frailtic aided by 
God,can (as I faid before) attaine to perfeQion. Then may yes we map 
we truly call our ſelves Philoſophers, when by our owne ex- + wg 
ample we make it knowne, that the life of man at all times, 2 es 
in all places, in all paſſions, and generally in all affairesre. 
ceiveth the uſe of Philoſophic. Now after we haye well pro- 
fited through ſo great diligence and watchfulnes, through 
ſuch indufirie of minde and continuall fudie, I meane after 
weare become better than we were before,by reaſon of the 
tranquillitie of our ſoules purged from perturbations, we 
muſt be carefull that this our commoditic redound allo to 
others, as the commandement of God and naturall dutie 
binde us thereunto. Then(I ſay)we ſhal have attained tothe 
| Es of this goodly knowledge,when we areſervicea- ,,,.,..c.aim 
leto our neighbors, brethren and countrimen, not of yain of phitolophie, 
glorie, or for terrefiriall riches , bur forthe love of vertue 
onelie, whichof it ſclfe is a goodly recompence for it ſeIfe, 
being joined with a happie cpetbatcn of heaven. Butler 
us note further for the laſt point ofour diſcourſe, (whereof 
have alreadie briefly ſpoken) that one of the ſurelt meanes, 
which we can take to come to a true knowledge of Philoſo« 
phic, is, not toeſteeme at all, but rather to contemne what- The contempt 
ſoever is ſubieR to corruption, and is inthe power of varia- Yn. 
ble fortune, as the Philoſophers uſe to ſpeake :; namely, t ina Philo, 
RAY wealth, and otherearthly goods, foraſ- ___ 
much as the defire of getting, keeping and increafing them 
1s that which carriethus away Ine pic whichHhindereth e- 
very other good and vertuous inclination. Therefore let us 
freely forfake all ſuch things, let us withdraw our mindes 
from all by-thoughts, and deſpiſe all earthly diſcommodi- 
ties:yea let us patiently ſuftaine allgriefethat we may yeeld 
our {elves whollie to the findie of philoſophie,which is the 
cauſe of ſo mavie goodthings. _ the Thebanforſooke Crates. 
| 4 his 
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his patrimonie of eight talents (which according to the co 


'Notableexam- mon computation amounteth to foure chouſand,, eight 


leg op For 59 d crownes) that beeing delivered from the care of 
Prolog rr g, of ——_ his goods, he might follow 
Auux2roras, the Rudie of philoſophic with-greater lidertie, Anaxagoras 
for the fame cauſe ſuffered his lands to lie-walt , and after 
long Rudie returning to his houſe;and finding it altogether 
fallen inro ruine and deſolation, he ſaid, If theſe things had: 
not periſhed, Thad periſhed: as ifhe had ſaid,that he ſhould 
never haye gotten the treaſure of _ , Which was 
the ornament of his minde, if he had given himſelfe co.gain 
Democritis, and to gather goods, Democritus Abaerita, being very rich 
(as may be gathered by the tealt which his father made to. 
that innumerable armie of Xerxes who came into Grzcia, 
which conlifted,as Herodotus writeth,of more than two mil- 
lions of fighting men) gave all his patrimonie to his coun- 
wie, reſerving to himſelfe butalictle ſumme ofmony to live 
withall, that he might bavethe moreleaſure to ſtudie phi- 
Eucide, Iloſophie,for which caufe he went to dwel at Athens. Exclide, 
ofthe towne of Megara,being very deſirous to heare Socra« 
ter dwelling at Athens , betweene whiclitwocities the war: 


was ſo cruell, that no.Citizen of the one citie durſt be ſeene 


inthe other, without inevitable danger of deathif he were 
knowne,had notwithſtanding ſo great love to wiſdom,that 
although he were an Ethnike, and doubted ofa ſecond life, 
yet he preferred the delire of knowledge before the care of 


\l hislife, -nd being apparelled like a woman, went once in; 


two daies to Athens, and abode there all night. to heare So- 
crates, who commonly ſpentthe moſt part thereof in dif- 
courling of wiſedome, and then returned againe about the 
breake ofthe day. Now to conclude our pretent treatilſe,we 
hbyie | will holdthis, that onclie Philoſophie can give us certaine 
Y to know our KNOWledge, and teachus how we may enjoy in this life our 
ebicic good. onely and ſoveraigne good, whichis the reſt and tranquillt- 
ty ofourſoules, Yeaſhe ts unto us in Read of a guidetolead 
us to the eternall fruition of our ſupreme and ever-abidin 
good, which is promiſed, and purchaſed bythe blood of 
the immaculate Lambein that ſccond and moſt happy life. 
ANQ, as Platoſaid, ſpeaking by the mouth of Socrates , that 


they 
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they onely ſhall attaine co the kingdome of heaven with 

God,who end their daies in this life purged by — 

fo ſhall ic be by the unſpeakeable love of this eternall wiſe- 
dome,that we ſhal be purged,clenſed,& ſaved, Yeathrough 

the expcRartion of this bleſſed felicity we may a great deale 

more perfely than did all thoſe great and ancient Philoſo. 

phers, leadea contented, joyfull and quiet life, voide of all 
perturbations and feare,foraſmuch asthey knew the juſtice 

of God onely, and not his mercy, which is aſſured unto us in 

his beloved Sonne.Moreoyer they were ignorant(notwith= 

Randing their Philoſophy )of the chiefe point ot his juſtice, 

namely ofthe beginning ofall things & oftheir end, which 
the word of God teacheth us ogether with thetruth of joy andran- 
that permanent happines ofthe ſoule, whereof they had bur gtte 102 
a ſhadow intheir life, Hereof our Lord leſus Chriſt himſelfe 

hath (eft good and ſure pledges in the depth of our hearts, 

ſaying that he gave and left his peace with us, his peace (I 

ſay)in our ſoules,and not with the world, Therefore ir ap» 

peareth ſufficiently , that nothing is ſo much to be delired, 

whether we regard profite to our ſelves, or ſerviceto the 

whole body and ſociety of our brethren and countrimen,as 

the tudy of Philoſophy,which is the knowledge of life,and 

the true medicine and tillage ofthe ſoule wherby all vertue 


is taught us. 
; The end of the firſt daies worke. 


THE SECOND DAIES WORKE. 


Of Uertue, Chap.s. 


F3 T Al Mong the infinite number ofthe 
'y (IF | that were honoured with chis faire 
([{ A a1 nameand excellent title of Philo- 


— | ſopher, which is asmuch to ſay,as a yy. his 
Q; lover of wiſdome, there werethree word Philoſo- 


priacipall ſes that contended to- FR RI 


gether by generall rules,but eſpecially about the ſoveraigne _ <fPtuto- 


good and felicity of man:namely, the Academiks, the Peri- ſophers, 


patetiks, & the Stoiks, The belt of themall,and they which 


came 
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came neareſito theknowledge of the truth were the Acg« 
demiks,whoſe firſt authors were Socrates and Plato,who, as 
we heard yeſtcrday,alwaics taught,that our true good cone 


' teth in the tranquillity of che ſoule, void of all pertutbati. 


ons,and in Read of them adorned and enriched with all yer- 
rue, which is the proper ſubſtance & matter of Philoſophy, 


and therefore called the onely permanent good ofthe ſoule. 


AMANA, | cannot but greatly commend this paradox of 
the Stoiks, that There i no good but vertue, nor evill but 5ce, 
which i the contrary wnto it. And to goalittle further, follow- 
ing their opinion and theopinion of many ancient wile me, 


oy wr penny ' 1 ſay,that Thevertnonrman only s free and appy,yea although 
| unhappic. he werein Phalaris bull : and that The victons man onely u a 
bond-man and unhappy,albcit he had theriches of Creſws, the 
A empire of Cyr, and the glory of Alexander. For great cal- 
| lings are nothing where the minde is not content, and 
wherethe heart pricked with defire troublerh the tranquil- 

litic of the foule. 
| Aram. Riches(ſaith Pythagoras) are no ſure pillars, and 
jd +4, mg plory is lefle certaine. Likewile beauty , and the diſpoſition 


Two {424 of 


of the body,magiſtracies and honors are all of no force;but 
Prudence, Magnanmitie, and Inftice are anchors of greateſt 
ſtay, which cannorbe plucked up by any rempeſt. Forit is 
the will and law of God, that vertuc onelie ſhould be might» 
tie and firme,all other things being but toies and fooleries, 
But we muſtnow learneofthee A c x 1'To B, that which is 


neceſſarieforus to know concerning” this excellent diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſoule. 

ACHITOB. The diſputation concerning the good of 
man hath indeedalwaies bene great amongſt the learned, 
ſo that as well their divers opinions, as their arguments, 
would ſtzy us here withtoo long a diſcourſe,cſpeciallie ſce- 
ing they are unneceſſary for us, who ſeeke only to be inftru- 
ted inthetruth. Now that we may attaine hereunto,and to 
the perfeR underſtanding of that matter , which is here 
propounded unto us, we will here ſet downe this Maxime, 
orprinciple, confeſſed of all the oreateſt and moſt ancient 
Philoſophers,and ayrecable to that truth , Whichis taught 


us inthe holie Scriptures,that Thrreare two ſorts of goods,the 
one 
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one which i; the Laff end, the other is the muanes to attains there- 
wxto. The firſt is the ſoveraigne, ſupreme , moſt perfe&, and 
eternal good, which we reſpeR and hope for in the immor- 
rality ofthe ſecond life, when we ſhall enjoy that true and 
abſolute felicitie, which neither eic hath ever {eene, nor eare 
heard,neither hath entred at any time into the heart of man. 
That which we cal the meanes wherby we cometo the firſt, 
is yvertue onely, whereof we are now to ſpeake,and which is 
the proper effe of our regeneration by the Spirit of God y.,,.;, 1c 
dwelling in us. Firſt then ler us confider what vertue is, alſo cfc@ of rege. 
the diviſion, fountaine, incomparable excellencie,and inyin- "Tome 
cible force thereof, with thoſe woonderfull effeRts which it 
worketh in him that poſſefleth her : wherein alſo we will 
ſee ſome notable examples of ancient men. Vertue(asthe .. jc6,on 
Philoſophers ſay) is a d1ſpofition and power of the reaſo- of vertue, 
nable part of the ſoule, which bringech into order & decene 
ciethe unreaſonable part,by caufing itto propound a con- 
yenient endto it owne afteions and paſſions, whereby the 
foule abideth in a comely and decent habire, executing that 
which oughtto be done, according to reaſon, But to ſpeake 
more briefely, Vertue is a proportion and uprightneſſe of 
life in all points agreeable to reaſon, The divifion thereof is 
alrogetherlike to that of Philoſophie, For they are ſo.lin- 
ked together, that itis all one to be vertuous, and to be a 
Philoſopher,the one being the matter and ſubſtance of the 
other. Vertue therefore is diviced into Cortemplative and 
mmto Moral, Theeternall Wiſedome by the operation of 
his ſpirit, guideth and lifceth up the contemplative vertuero 
her proper end, whichis that happie and immutable know- 
ledge,that concerneth the majeltie of God. This did Socrq- Socrares called 
tes call Religion,and the greateſt vertue:faying further, that -__ __ 
the contempt thereof brought upon men a curſed igno- 
rance,and that no man ought to perſwade himſclfe, that he 
could finde among the race of men any greater vertue | 
than religion and pietie towards God,whoſe honour is the 
foundatis ofevery good worke,which ifit be oyerthrowne, 
the other parts are as ſoone diſperſed as the peeces of a rui- 
nous building. Yeareligionis not onelythe head of juſtice 


and yertue,bur alſo is as it were the ſoule to give yigor and 
ſtrength. 


priidence 


Fic foundation Peareth ſufficiently unto us, that the foundation of all vertue 
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£0 


1. die of Airength unto it, From this ſupreme ſcience floweth pru= 
u 


dence, which is a worke thereof, appointed to governe, ' 


rate by the meanes of morall vertue, the paſ- 
FR len f the unreaſonable part ofthe ſoule in 
all mediocritie,by cutting off all exceſſe and defect of thoſe 
paſſions, and by moderating them berweene too little and 
too much,thereby to keepemen from erring. As for exam- 
ple,ſhe holdeth a man within the limits of prowes and va- 


- ure, left he ſhould, caſt away himſclfe through raſhnes or 


cowardlines : ſhe cauſerh him wiſely to ule liberalitie, de- 
cauſe he ſhould not be ſpoiled by covetouſnes, or fall into 
prodigality.And that he ſhould not be calt down too much 
in adverſitie,nor lift vp beyond meaſure in proſperitie, ſhe 
keepeth him upright and conſtant both inthe one, and in 
the other, Thus doth vertue generally teach a man, by fol- 
lowing the reaſon of true prudence, torule all his inclina- 
tions and actions as well for his owne private good, asfor 
the profite and utilitic of humane ſocietie, Whereby it ap- 


and (pringofall jc; that divinereaſon, which floweth into our ſoules from 


vertue. 


the free goodnes of our God,and which takerth lively roote 
by care, fiudie, anddiligence, when the ſelfe-ſame grace 
bleleth ourJabour. For without this we can do nothing, ſo 
that all our meditations and purpoſes tolive vprightly,con- 
tinently,and temperately, become vaine and frivolous be- 
fore his Majeſtie, In this maner, of that excellent reaſon and 
wiledome,wherewiththe eternall wiſedome enricheth us, 
that we might know good andevill prudence is ingendred, 
which is molt neceflaric for the governement of earthly 
things (whereof we will intreate hearcafter)and whereby 
man is enriched with moral vertue,as with an infallible rule 
of all his workes and aQions, to the end that fullicenioy- 


Werein hu- Ing humane felicity, which confiſteth in good manners, 
- xx a uatrties and conditions of the {oule, he may Lring foorth 


the fruits and effeQts thereofto the profite of many. We ſay 


then,that allvertue conſiſteth in mediocrity, as vice doth in 
exceſſe or in defet 


jnregard whereof ſheis inthe mid(t, al- 


beitinreſpeR ofher ſelfe, I meane ofher perfeRt and abſo-: 


lute excellencie, ſhe is ext 


O 


reme, aud tandethinot in neede: 


- 
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of any increaſe or diminution, Now as all the imperfeRions 

of the ſoule are called vices and paſſions, fo all their contra- 

ries , which ſerve for remedies umo them, are named ver- 

eues. And although vertue be alwaies one, ſo thathe which 

heartily embraceth onepart of it,is deſirous of chem all, yet 

may ſhe be called by diverſe names, \even by ſo many, as 

there isalwaies in every good ation ſome particular ver- 
rue,thatmaketh it eminent, and to be ſeene above others. 
Moreover,according to the divers ſubjeRs wherein ſhe is, 

ſhe bringeth foorth divers effets, conforming herſclfe in 

ſome ſort to the manners,conditions, and naturall inclinati- 

ons of thoſe which poſicſſe her. Hereof ir cometh, that ſome The penenT 
are more apt and conſtant in ſome one vertue than others Yevivers in 
are,(for all cannot doall things). and that one praQtiſerh i men- 

after one faſhion, and another otherwiſe, Now it follow- 

eth,that | handle hereafter diſtinCtly and in order, the plu- 

ralizy of vertues, with their ſeveral! _ But in the 

meane while,to ſpeake generally ofthis pretious and inefti- 

mable riches, I meane of vertue, and of the great, worthie, 

and wonderfull effes, which ſhe bringeth foorthin men, 

firſt,ſhe is the onely, proper and true good of the ſoule,that 

cannotby any accidentbe violentlytaken and caried away: 

She alone maketh her poſſeſſor happie,cauling him-tofinde The excellency: 
e-ery kinde of life that is ſweete, pleaſant, and acceptable, of rerrue. 
contained inher, Vertue aloneis the onely matter of relt & 
rranquilliciein the mind, being by reaſon purged of feare,of 
trouble,of worldly defire and1oy. Ofthis lively fountaine 

ſpake Democritus, when he Gid that ioy was ingendred 

in mens hearts, of the mediocrity. ofpleaſure,and of a mode- 

rate and temperate harmonie of life, Vertue (ſaid Thales) is 

the proficableſt thing inthe world, becauſe it makethall o« 

ther —_—_—_—— cauſing men to uſe chem well. Yea Ererie thing is- 
we may {ay further, that all other gifts and riches, remaine table hrongh»- 
unprofitable and hurefull, without the ornamentof vertue, Y<c- 
Cicero prooveth by many goodly reaſons,that onely-vertue 

is.of 1t{elfe ſufficient to cauſe men to live well and happily. 

And furely every good and vertuous manof what calling: 

ſoeyer he be,jis ſo happie, if he have grace to know it, that he 


ncede not ro wiſhfor any thing with paſſion energetic 
is 


66.108 cue is molt oppreſſed ofher enemies ſhe ſhineth moſt glori- 


4110111118 and followed of perturbations. But vertue is that onely di- 
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this life;butrather is contencofhimſelfein regard of men, 
and contemneth the care of worldly things,not judging a» 
py thing evill, which neceſlity of nature,or rather the ordi- 
nance of God bringeth upon him. And where miſcries are 
doubled, there yertue Crna her effeAs moſt woaonder- 
fully,giving us thereby to. underſtand, that ſhe confiſterh in 
Verrue comp3- ſych things as are moltrare and difficulr,For which cauſe her 
GET frengthis compared to the date tree, which the more itis 
pulled downe,the more it returneth upward ; ſo when ver= 


ouſly. Onely vertue appeareth woonderfull co the minde 
that is cloathed therewith, and keepethit from coveting _* 
thac which others comonly worſhip, namely,great callings, : 
riches, pleaſures and glory.She deſpiſeth the praiſe and flat» 
Nt - tery of men, whereunto ſo many others make themſelves, 
y | andremaineth alwaies free in her ſelfe, and free to every 
one, without any other hope ofreward, than to be accepred 
Thereward of of God,and to effec things meete to be rewarded eternally 
vecue inthe in thenext life by the liberalitic of God. If we compare 
of chefree Worldly goods with vertue (calling that good which uſur- 
mercie of God. gerth that name, and is ſubjeR tocorruprio}firft,as rouching 
thoſe which the Philoſophers call the goods of fortune,and -— 
name!y nobility, wheron at this day men ftay ſo much, what. -- 

is it but a good of our anceſtors? Riches are eafily loſt : and 

as forthe glorie of the greateſt, yea of all principalitie, itis 

Compariſon of 99 [efle uncertaine, Concerning the goods of the body, 
wotldy gools beautic and comelines is but a flower of ſmall continuance: 
wines health whichisfo precious, ſoone changeth : ſtrengthis lot 


by infinite inconveniences, All bodily pleaſure is unperfeR, 


_ - 
{a Mo = ? 


vine and immortallqualityin us, which (as Heſiods ſaith) 

is a table and ſurepoſſeſſion both to theliving and tothe 

is | Nething hath dead: over which, neither fortune,ſlander, licknes, old-age 
Wb: power over nor aduerfity have any power: and as for length of time, 
188 whichdiminiſheth all thinos,it alwaics addech ſomewhatto 

| | vertue,and encreaſethit,All the other goods above rehear- 
\F ſed, are from withour aman,working oftentimes defiru&t- 
onto theirpoſſeflors,and commonly coming totholſe ghat 
zre leaft worthy of them, Onely yertue is the proper inhe- 


ritance 


E ings, butalſo-commonly procureth unto himhonour, glory 
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ricance ofthe ſoule,worketh the happines thereof, and ma 
keth a man alwaies worthie of true glorie and praiſe, cau- 
fing himto be honoured,and eſteemed even of his enemies, 
In a word, it-cannot ( as Cicero ſarth) be uttered how much 
yertue ſurmounteth all other things in glory and excellen- 
cie, And ifall other goods of men(laith Socrates) were laid COn_n 
by themſclves,they would amount in yalue but coone mote 
inreſpe& of the price of vertue. P/ato his diſciple ſaith, that 
the difference of vertue compared with other goods, is ſo 
great,that if they werepur into one Skale of the balance; 

& vertue into the other, this would aſcend up to heaven, & 

the other would rouchthe earth. Moreover, he wrote foure 

and fiftie bookes or dialogues, which did all intreate of ver- 

tue,out of which men may reape infinite profite, eſpecially 

out of thoſe that intreate of a common-wealth,or of lawes. yy, pc. ;, 
In theſe bookes thathe might not ſeeme ungrateful roward his works bria+ 
his maſter Socrates, who would never write any thing, he ra 
bringeth him in rehearſing that, which at other times he had 

heard him ſpeake,Sts/pothe Philoſopher,being in his citic of 

Megara when it was taken and ſpoiled by Demerrinsking 

of Macedonia, who favouring him, asked if he had loft an 

thing that was his,made this anſwere: No fir, (quoth he)for 

warre cannot ſpoile vertue. And indeed this is the riches 
wherewith we ought to furniſhour ſelves, which can ſwim 

with us in a ſhipwracke,and which cauſed Socrates to. an- 

ſwere thus to one, who asked him what his. opinion,was of 

ehegreat king, whetherhe did notthinke him very happie; wherein the: 
Icannort tell (quoth he how heis prouided of knowledge Þbzppincs and 
and yercue, Who may iuſily doubt whether yertue alone is Rog confitens; 
abletromake a man happy, ſecing it doth notonely make 
him wiſe,prudent,juſt and good, both in his doings and ſay- 


and authority? It was through her meanesthat eMlexander CI 


deſerved the ſurname of Great, by that experience which ſhe to Alexander 
gave him in warre,by his liberalitic inriches,by his rempe- the (name of: 


"i ' rancein all his fumptuous magnificence, by his hardinefſe 


ahdconftanciein fight by his contmencie'in affeRions, by 
his bounty and clemencicin vicorie, 'andby all other ver= 


tucs,wherein he ſurpaſſed all thatliyed in his time, or the 
ame 


” Fn 

h a 
ah 
”C_— 


fame and renowmeof his vertues procuredagreater nium- 


ber ofcities, countries and mento ſubmit themſelves will 


lingly unto him without any blowe-flriking than did the 
power of his army. Wherein this ſentence-of Socrates is 
found true, that whole troupes of ſouldiers,and _— of riches, 
are conſtrained ofeentimes to obey vertue. What {aid Daring, 
Monarchof the Perſians, when he underſtood both what 
continencie Alexander his enemic had uſed towards his 
wife , who being exceeding beautifull was taken priſoner 
by him, and what humanitie he ſhewed afterward inher 
funerals when ſhe was dead?The Perſians (quorth he)neede 
not to be diſcouraged, neither thinke themſelves cowards 
and effeminate becauſe they were vanquiſhed of ſuch an 
adverſarie. Neither do I demand any victorie of the gods, 
but to ſurmount Alexander in bountifulnes, And if itbeſo 
that 1 muſt fall, I beſeech them to ſuffer none but himto fir 
in the royall throneand ſeate of Cyr 4. Will we have teſti- 
monies of the invincible force of vertue, and of her power- 
full and praiſe woorthie effeRs in moſt ſiniſter and unto» 
ward matters? Hiftories declare unto us, that among all 
the vertnous as, which procured praiſe and renowme'to 
the men of old time,thoſe were the notable and moſt com» 
mended, which they ſhewed foorth at ſuch time as fortune 


Examples of ſeemed to have wholy beaten them downe. Pelopidas, ge- 


the force and 


effe&cofrerrue NCFall Captaine of the Thebans, who delivered themfrom 


in aduerſtic, 


Pelopidas. 


the bondage of the Lacedemonians, is-morepraiſedand: 
eltcem{d for the great and notable vertue,which he ſhewed: 


beeing priſoner in the hands of «Alexander the tyrannous 
king ofthe Phereans, than for all his victories gotten bee 
fore. For at tharttime his vertue was ſo far from yeelding a« 
"7 jot to his calamitie, that contrariwiſe with an darts 
able conſtancie he recomforted the inhabicants: of the 
towne, that cameto viſite him, exhorting them to be'of 
good courage, ſeeing the houre was come, wherein the ty* 
rant ſhouldbe at once puniſhed, for his wickednes, Andone 


day he ſent him word, that he was deftituce of all judge- 
ment and reaſon 


cauſed th 
| and inth 


he 


zin. that he vexed hispoore citizens, and: 
em to die, in torments who never offended hiin,' 
e meane time ſuffered him to liye in reft, of whom 


JR 
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he could not be ignorant , that eſcaping his hands he would 
be cevenged of him. The tyrant marvelling at his great cou- 
rage, asked why he made ſuch great haſte to die. To this 
end (quoth he) that thou being yet more hated of God 
and men than thouart, mighteſtthe ſooner be deſtroicd. 
Philocles, one of the moſt famous Athenian captaines of his py,z,1s. 
time (who cauſed this law to be made, that the righe 
thumbe of all priſoners taken in war from that time forward 
ſhould be cut off, that they might not handle a pike anie 
' more, but yet might ſerve to row with an oare) being taken 
priſoner with three thouſand Athenians in one battell, 
which Lyſander admirall of the Lacedemonians obtained 
apain{t him , and all of them being condemned to dre, was 
demanded of Lyſander what paine he judged himſclfe wor- 
thic of for counſelling his countrey-men to ſo wicked and 
cruell athing.To whom he made this onely anſwer with an 
unmovyeable vertue, Accuſe not thoſe who have no judge to hear 
and know their cauſe. But ſecing the gods have ſhewed thee 
this fayorto be conqueror, deale with us as we would have 
done with thee,if we had overcomethee, Which being ſaid, 
he went to waſh & bathe himſelfe, & then putting on arich 
cloke as if he ſhould have gone to ſome feaſt, he offered him- A maſt coſtane 
ſelfc firſt to the rag an uc the way of true conflancy _—_ 
to his fellow citizens. Anaxarchu the philoſopher, being ta- Anaxarchuss 
ken priſoner by the commandement of NVero,that he might 
know of him , who were the authors of a conſpiracie Te 
was made againſt his eſtate, and being led rowards him for 
the ſame cauſe, he bit his tongue in ſunder with his teeth, & 
did fpitin his face, knowing well that otherwiſe the tyrant a wonderfull 
would have compelled him by all forts of tortures and tor- 1:gnaviminc, 
ments to reyeale & diſcloſe them. Zeno miſſing his purpoſe, 
which was to have killed the ryrant Demy/xs,did as much to 
him, But what is more terrible then death ? Notwithſtan- 
ding when did vertue better ſhew hir greatnes and power, 
then when death laboured moſt te overthrow hir, as being 
reſolved of that ſaying of Cicero, that all wiſe men die wil- a wic man 6. 
lingly, and without care,but thattheunwiſe & ignorant are «tb wilkogly, | 
at their wits end for feare of death? 1f many who have not 
knowne the true & perteR immortality ofthe ſoule,& ſore 
F oncly 


onely led with a deſire of praiſe and worldly-glorie, others 
touched with dutie and kindled with a love towards their 
countrey , have ſhewed the increaſe of their yertue in the 
horrors and pangs of death,what ought they to do,who ex 
peQ certainely an everlaſting life? Phocson, after he had bene 
choſen generall Capraine of the Athenians foure and forty 
times,& done infinite ſervices to the common-wealth, be« 
 ingatlength thongs certaine partakings & diviſions over- 
come With the weakeſt fide which he had maintained, and 
being condemned to drinke poiſon, was demanded before 
he dranke,whether he had no more to ſay.Whereuponſpeas 
king to his ſonne , he ſaid, I command thee to beare the A- 
thenians no rancour and malice formy death. Andalittle 
| before this ſpeech, beholding one of thoſe that were con- 
demned to die with him , to vexe himſelfe through im- 
patiencie, What meaneſt thou poore man ('quoth hee to- 
him) doeſt thounot thinke thy ſelfe happie thatthou maiſt 
Ke Fare of dic with Phoozon? The feare and apprehenſion of death doth 
death Jorb 97 a ftonith, as we commonly fay, the [toutelt, but not the molt 
vexuous. =Yertuous,For they know (as Plartw ſaith) that he-dicth nor 
Callicratider. who for vertues ſake is put to-death,. Cathicratides Generall 
of the Lacedemonians, being readie to giue batiellro his 
enemies,the ſoothſaier, after ſacrifice done to the gods,faid 
unto him , that the intrals of the ſacrifices romiſed ' 
torie tothe army, bur death to the captaine Ts he 
anſwered as one withour all feare;” althou h he bel ed i 
as an oragle from heaven, Sparta conſifeth wy FL ne w 
when I ſhall be dead my countrie ſhall be n hins lefſe d, 
but if Irecule now and draw backe. th Mn eres 
will be diminiſhed. Wherevpon bf n= mm rom we 
Cleanger,as ſucceſiot in his office he pear. — aur 
opened unto him as the fothfoir, wh piry wigs 
c r . k * ' 
" ca x _—_— examples, hiſtories are full ofthem, ever 
vn 0 loved rather to kill themſelves (which a Chri 
lan never ought to doe, but onely to ſuffe Sari arirgae! 
ly, if itbeoftered unto him )tha Apt honeys erat 
ponnag uy worthie their vertue, T hemiſt er being uniafl Dd 
ws from Athens retired to th ng ny ben 
, © the king of Perſia, whoſe great 


RUNue; 
wo fa 
avout andbencfits received, cauſed him to ſayto his chil- 
| fn. 
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dren, We had bene undone, if we had not bene undone: as allo to 
promiſe, that he would imploy himſelfe in his ſervice; Not- 
withſtandinos when heſaw'the war _ apaine betweene 
this king and the Athenians, wherein he was offered a great 
charge , he choſe rather to haſten his death by a poiſon 
which he tooke,, than to ſeeme' to be pricked or provoked 
-with malice againſt his ungratefull countri men, leſtrhere- 


by he ſhould obſcure and blot the glorie of ſo many goodly 
exploits, triumphes, and viRories, which he had obtained. 


Now if death cannot ſtop the courſe of vertue , how much |, 
lefſe catany other weaker accidents doit? Old age, which Azchuthno 


power over 


diminiſheth and conſumeth all the firength of the bodie, 


could not weaken the great vertue of Ageſi/arz king of La- Ageſlaun 


cedemonia, who being foure-ſcore yeares of age, and ſceing 
the glorie ofhis countrie brought to nothing by that vito. 
ry,which the Thebanes had obrained againſt him, withdrew 


himſelfe into the ſervice of a king of Egypt, and tooke the 


m_ of a captaine under him, that through the good ſer- 
vice heſhould dohim, he might deſerve (whercot he afſu- 
red himſelfe) to have ſuccour of him for his owne countrey 
affaires, Envy (faith Thucidides) is hard to be oyercome,and 
followeth great eſtates and potentares. Honor, gloric and 
riches, are bor firebrands to kindle it. Notwithſtanding the 
excellencie of vertue oftentimes triumpheth oyer it, ſo that 
the envious are conſtrained to ſpeake well of vertuous men, 


We ſee then clearely, and have better experience thereof 


in our ſelves if we be decked with vertue, that ſhe is of an 
invincible force , and that all things &re tamed by her. For 
who can doubt that through her, great empires, monar- 
chies,common-wealths, ff | 


quele of our diſcourſes ſhall furniſh us with examples here- 
of, Now to conclude our preſent matter, knowing that ver- 


tuedeſerueth ſo great praiſe in regard of htr fruits, and of 


her wonderfull great effeRs, we ſay,that ſhe is the only good y..... ;; me 


both for honefiy,profite and pleaſure, betweene whichthere onely hunef, 
profirable,ard 


is ſuch a conjunQion , that they cannot be ſeparated one j1.,iuy, yoo 


from another, (as hereafter we may intreate more at large ) 
ſo that the ſeycriog of theſe three things to attribute them 
F 2 to 


ates and cities, have much more _ ys 
» . - © noe 8 
flouriſhed, than through force and might of armes? The le- & gourih, 


to other earthly and periſhing goods, is the fountaine of all 
vice, deceipt, er miſchiete. is then, trouble, lofle, hazard 
or danger arcto be found in the praiſe and exerciſe of this 
holy and ſacred vertue (as even the greateſt worldly happi- 
nee is counterpoiſed with evill and dificultic) ought we 
not to.deſpiſe all ſuch things , yea deathir ſelfe for that hap. 
pic recompence, whichis aſſured unto.us, not onelyof im- 
mortal! glorie and praiſe (which the men ofoldtime pro- 
miſed to themſelves) but alſo of life everlaſting, whereof 
the moſt of them were ignorant? Let usnotbe like to a 
little childe ( for he that is achilde in-minde differeth no- 
thing from a childein age ) who. ſeeing atrifle wherewith 
hee playeth taken outof his hand., caſterh away-for anger 
that which he holdeth in his other hand , although it be 
ſome daintie thing and good ro cate. Burtlet us with fer- 
vent zeale and burning affcRion, alwaies imbrace this ſp 
precious, and chaſte beautic, I meane vertue,which alone hl 
leth the life of man with true, ſound, andpertect contenta- 
tion, Let allthings come bchind vertue, after the example 
of ſomany excellent and ancient perſonages , who ought 


to make us bluſh for ſhame,when we conlider, that the care 


Anacharfisfor- Of earthly goods hath the firſt place amongſt us. Avachar* 


ſooke a king» 


dome that he 


fs a Barbarian, being. led with. the onely love of vertue, 


might the ber- Jeft the kingdome of. Scythia to his-yoonger brother , and 


rer obraine 
veErrue, 


Three thints 


went into Crecia, where he profited ſo, well. with Solon, 
that he deſerved to be placed in the number of the ſeayen 


Three thingzs Sages. Now if three things (after. we have asked them of 
the obcaining DUM Who onely.can, and will give them unto us) meete to- 


elverrne, 


gether.in us, namely, Natwre, Reaſon, and Uſe, we may by 
them,being directed, illuminated, and guided by the Spirit 
of God, aitaine tothe top of humane perfeQion in this-rich 
vertve, which being thus grounded{like to. a-trong and 
lively plant) will take ſure footing and roote within us. 1f 
emeete witha good and well diſpoſed nature; thatis able 
to endure labour, andthatis tilled by reaſon with the pre» 
Cepts of philoſophie, whereby itis made firme,mi ghtic, and 
- we » then uſe and exerciſe will bring foorth the fruits 
thereof, as well for. our oWne, as for the common profic of 


men. 
of 
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Acnl- S hethatis ignorant of goodnescannot love The know- 

TOB. Aw. or boaſt (except itbefalſly ) that he ſeck- |*5* a4 
eth after it, andif he ſhould finde it, yet he before thelore 

could not acknowledge it, or reape any profite thereby; ſo ae. 

he that knoweth nor evill, can- never hate ic ſufficiently, 

much lefſſe ſhun it , or keepe himſelfe from falling into the 

ſnares & ambuſhes therof, where it lieth in continuall watch 

to ſurpriſe and overtake men, Ye ſhall have verie few, but 

will ſay, thatthey are enemies to evill, and thatthey labour 

to drive it as far fromthem asthey can,” But what? As they 

never knew what goodnes ment,ſo they know aslitle ofthe 

contrary.Now baving by ourlaſt ſpeech declared ſufficient- 

ly,that vertue is the onely true good of the ſoule,it is out of 

eſtion, that vice, whichis altogither contrary untoit, is Nieels the o% 
the onely evill chereof, and the fountaine of all themiſcries > @ = Fo 
of man, as well carthly as ercrnall,Which,that we may more 
ſurely avoid, and warke berter the excellencie and beautie 
of vertue, by the lothſomnes and deformity of vice(becauſe 
contraries ſer one by another, as blacke neere to white, 
ſhew themſelves a great deale berter) Ithinke it will not be 
to wander beſidesthe matter, if webeſtow the reſt of our 
mornings worke in the handling thereof. 

ASER. There is noevilinman(as the philoſophers ſay) 
but vice, if we take that for evill which is offenſive; Neither What we 
doth any thing offend and make a man woorſe, but that 225Þ**2 el 
which endammageth his {oule. And inthis maner vice only 
and fin is hurtfull unto him, yea (as Platarke faith) is ſuffici- 
ent of ir ſelfe to make a man miſerable. 

AMANA. As vertue (faith P/ate) is the health and force- Verme is the 
able vigor of the ſoule, ſovice is the licknes and imbecillity moon vice 
theres, which having gotten a habite, maketh aman vici- the fouls, F 
ous and corrupt. For it 1s certaine thatif men had ſufficient 
force and conſtancieto refift vice ( which we have by inhe- 
ritance)they would folluw after vercue.But being overcome 
dy the 5a ud of their ſenſualitie they are led captives , as 
ic were in atriumph, underthe yoake of fin, Letus then har< 
ken to ARA Ny who, Lthioke, will nocforget. topaintouc 

E 3 unto 
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unto us this pernitious Hydra with all her colours, that ſhe 
may be ſo much the more odious unto us. 

ARAM. Thave alwaies learned of wiſe men, that: this 
ſaying of an ancient man is moſt true. That there is a hun- 

' dred times more paine in doing evill, than in well doing: 
and that vice hath the ſame effeRin the ſoule,, which the 
Viceistikea drophic hath in the bodie. For both of them do plant in 
ceplic, © manacontinuall defireofthat which breedeth his greateſt 
bane. Whereupon moſt miſerably he ſecketh after his owne 

perdition and ruine with painc and travel, whereas he might 

paſſe through felicitie in this life, into that life which is e- 

ternall and moſt happie. One chieke occaſion hereof, as] 
thinke,may be attributed co the ignorance of evil. For what 

wicked man is ſo dul of underſtanding, that, if he knew cer- 

tainly what vice were, would not with all bis might ſeparate 

himſelfe as far from it, as for the time he drew neere unts- 

it? By aſtronger reaſon it followeth , that he which truely 

knoweth ir,before it be growen to a habite within him,wilt 

vie we begin ſhun it more diligently:becauſe we begin then to hate vices 
wBeV (25 Platark faith) when by reaſon we underſtand what ſhame 
and harme cometh of them. Therefore it muſt needes be 

yerie profitable for usto utter herein that which we hare 

-learned by the udie of philoſophie , and thar briefly for 

this preſent, hoping hereafcer to intreate more particular. 

ly of the principall parts of vice, Firſt we will define it;then 

conſider the pernitious effefts thereof in the ſoule}, and the 

fruits which it bringeth withir : thirdly, declare how 1t ne- 

ver eſcapeth unpuniſhed: and Jaſtly, ſhew how we mult for- 

tiie our ſelyes againſt the privie watchings and ſnares of 

*he defivirion ſuch a dangerous and mightie enemie, Vice isan inequality 
VELEs and jarring of manners, procceding from mans naturall in» 
clinationto pleaſures and naughtje deſires. This inclinati- 

on not being reined withthe bir of reaſon, guided bythe 
Spirit of grace, norruled by the wiſe declarations thereof; 
cauſeth a man by little and little td give over himſelfe to all 
wicked paſſions (the end of one being the beginning of 
another ) whereby he becometh moſt vnhappie , yea more 
wilde and ſayage than any brute beaſt. Chryſppus a Stoike 

' Philoſopher , called yicethe proper ellence'of unhappines, 
Aud 
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Of Vice. Gr 
Aid.ſixelyitisavery perfeRt work-maiſter of wretchediies, 
diſpoſing and'framing*men to-all kinde'of miſchicfe and 
miſerie.For after it/hath once taken hold of the ſoule,it will 
never forfake'it untill ithath wholy bruſed, overwhelmed, 


,anddeftroyediir; filling it daily with perturbations and new 


paſſions, withyoluptuouſnes; rabeor, enimities, revenge, Ttheeffed; of 
murders , anguiſh, feare ,'feuittefſe repentance, ambition, "<: 
covetouſnes; and with all other luſts, which are incurable 

diſeaſes ofthe ſoule,after they have once taken roote there- 

in, Forthemore they waxe , the more they will grow, vice 
being:(as Plato faith) of arr iafiniteandendleſle race, And Mort obn . 
therefore the above tamed Chry/ppm faid not withour rea- 
ſon, that to avoide ſo dangerous af enemie, and one thar 

ought to be ſo odious unto us, it were better for us to caſt Athnugh we 


, . « 7 arc to hate vice 
our ſelyes headlong into the ſea, than to ſuffer it to reigne with aperfea 


overus. Platoalſo writeth, thatit is far better for a man nor ja7edyer we 
toliveatall, than tolive wickedly,or in ignorance. For ſuch our lelveste 
alife can have no fitter name, thanto be called arrue ſha. Þ* 91 
dow of death, I meane of eternall death, which followeth 

the wicked even at the heeles. Bras one of the Sages ſaid, 

That no man might juſily be tearmeda captive, although he The viciets m4 
were: foden with irons , except alſo he were compaſſed as gue? * ©62?: 
bout with vices. Moreover, we ſee that neither ſword nor 

fire doth carrie away a man fo violently as vice doth, Manie 

have ſuffered a thouſand outrages and puniſhments with 

ſuch conſtancie, thattyrants were ſooner wearie of perſecu- 

ting them, than they of ſuffering. Beſides, they had ſo great 

power overthemſelves, that in the midſt of torments they 

were able to ſtay their voice altogether: infomuch that one 

would have either judged them to bee ſenſeleſſe, or elſe 

thinke that in ſeeing them he did not ſee then. But vice al- 

waies diſcouereth it ſelfe,and every where appeareth ſhame. 

full, infamous,and hurtfull. 7hales called vice the hurtfulleſt Nothing more 
thing in the world, becauſetharwhereitis, itmarreth and A 
deftroiethall. Moreover, itmaketh thoſe things, which o- *' 
therwiſe ſeeme honorable and magnificall, loathſome and 
unpleaſant, when it is mingled wich them: yea it appeareth 

ſo muchthe more infamous, as chenobilirieand authority Vice jorned | 
whereunto it is/joitied is gfeater;becauſethen ic diſcovereth jor. burctuul 


F 4 better 
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better what pernitious and damnable effeRs it: hath, Far 
taking a ſwift courſe by the high way of power,anddrivin 


forward every wicked affeAion to execution , it caul 
choler to be turned preſently into murther;, love into adul. 


—_— — 


Gons, But as the vices of the greater ſartare moreda 
rous, ſono doubt, ſhame and diſhonor arelikewiſe doubled 
upon them, becauſe they are better ſcene and noted, where- 


one. Beſides , their reward lieth at their gate-in.great mea- 

ſure, which will not be long from them, For to whom more 
A good leffon is piven,of himmore ſhall be required, And Ipray you what 
wr great men. reater caule of ſhame and bluſhing can-that man have,whe 
-. borne-ro commaund men of all eſtates and:conditi- 

ons, doth himſelfe obey ſuch vile and abjet things, as are 
fenſualitie, ignorance, concupiſcence, andother like paſſi- 

ons wrought by vice,which being without reaſon, are made 

vi to obcy and to be ruled by reaſon? Neither are we more to 
. (18 be excuſed than the greater fort when we follow after ſuch 
things, becauſe we are but of meane and ſmall calling, For 
every one is borne to. command himſelfe , whereunto out 
chicfe ſtudie and labour ought to tend. We have further to: 

note diligently, that vice is not onely hurtfull ro him that.is 

infeted therewith , bur alſo that it uſeth him asa miniſter 

and inſtrument to corrupt and ſpoile others. For you ſhall 

ee property never, ſce any wicked man, that lIaboureth notto make 0» 
eighe wickeee. thers like himſelfe:whichifhe cannot do,yer he will ſothink 

: of them,and ſeeke to perſwade all others, that they are ſuch, 
or rather woorſe than himſelte. Whereby it is eafie ynough 

to judge, thatthis is that, which undoeth and deftroieth 

communalties and Common-wealths , townes and cities, 

WT, when the gouernours and magiſtrates of them are miniſers 


þerdrrrom of vices, The change of monarchies,eftates,and kin gdomes 


eracch ot vice, PrOceeded alwaies of vica. Roboam through want.of: pru? 


dence, Sardanapaliu through intemperancy.& luxuriouſnes, 


thelaſt French kihg ofthe race of Clovis through retchleſ- 
nes, Perſerof Macedonia through raſhnes, withinfinite 0» 


thers,whoſe examples we ſhall ſee hereafter, loſt their kings 


domsthrough yices,Bur that we may yet haye greater 0c 


fog, 
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terie, coverouſneſle into confilcation., and.ſd in other pak, 


. by they become more odious and conteraptible to every - 
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fionto hate and ſhun this horrible monſter ofnature, letus 

know that vice chaſtiſeth it ſelfe. Whichis not done only b 
mans lay, out of whichthe mightier ſort (as Anachefs 
faid) eſcspe as great flies that breake through the ſpiders 
web,the puniſhmene alſo of which ma oftentimes be ayoi-= 
ded for a time, bureven the paine followeth the offence ſo 


Offences arc 
never without 


neare, thatit is equall unto it both for age and time. For paine- 


from thar verie inſtant wherein wickedneſſe is committed, 
ſhe frameth for and ofher ſelfe her owne torment, and be- 
ginneth to ſuffer the paine of her miſchievous deede, 
through the remorſe thereof. This is that worme that con= 
tinually gnaweth the conſcience of a malefator, and ac- 
companieth his miſerable life with ſhame and confuſion, 
with frights perturbations,anguiſh, and conginuall diſqui- 
etnes,cvento his very dreames, ſothat all his ife time heis 
deſticute of all rranquillity and reſt of ſpirit, wherein one- 
ly himane felicity conhfiteth, And therefore one of the 
Hebrew interpreters well and truely anſwered king Prole- 
wes , who asked him how he might be in reſt when he drea- 
med: Let piety(quoth this wiſe man unto him)be the ſcope 
of all thy ſayings and doings. For by: applying all thy dif- 


How a man 
may have cou- 
tinuall quiet-, 


courſes.and-workes to excellet things, whether thouſleep. ci, 


eſt or wakeſt,thou ſhalt have quiet reſt in regard of thy ſelf, 
Truely-that man fearcth nothing, whoſe ſoule being free 
from all notorious crimes, followeth the will. of God, who 
direReth all counſels ro-good. But (as Plato ſaith) there is 
nothing-that maketh a man ſo fearefull,as the remembrance 
of his life pafled in ſhame, Yeapreſently: after the offence 
(laith /»ſtin Martyr )the conſcienceofa wicked man is un- 


The force of 


conſcience in 


to him in ſtead of au accuſer, a witnes, a judge, and a hang- the wicked. 
man, This is that, which the Scriptureteacheth us in Leviti- Levit.26.36, 


cus, faying, that the wicked ſhall tremble atthe fall of the 
leafe of a tree, and that they ſhall be as if their life hung by 
a thread. Weought to be-perſwaded that this violence of 
mans conſcience cometh from God, who cauſeth his ene- 
miesco feele his judgement and furie in ſuch ſort, that they 
cannotabide it,butare conſtrained to codemn themſelves, 
And ifour heart condemne us,God is greater thi our heart, 
Now although the word ſhould wholy faile iathis, yo we 
Ve 
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have the teltimonieof narureimprined with ſuch charac) 

ters in our hearts,that it did even compellche ancient poets 

to finde out and to faigne Furies,as revengers of our ſinnes, 

which are nothing elſe but the torments of evill conſcien- 

Elay 66:24 ces. Thisis that worme whereof Eſay {peaketh, which di. 
eth not,but gnaweth and deyoureth them withoutceaſing, 

is Caligula, amoſt cruell Emperor, neverhad ſecure andquier 

| end ref ; but being terrified and in feare, awoke often, as one 
- m5 þj that was vexed and carried headlong with wondertull paſ. 
the ee Gons. Nero,after he had killed his mother, confeſſed-that 
whileſthe lept,he was troubled by her,and tormented with 
"2 Furiesthat butned him with flaming torches, Let us northe 
ſuppole that, although a wicked a&t may be hidden, & kept 
cloſt trom men, therefore the torment is the lefſe, (whicha 

A viſe manis Wiſe man never thinketh of, knowing that he oughtto bein 

homey of- more reverence of himſelfe than of others )but rather more 


or puniſhment, but for the apprehenfion of the juſt judge- 


wicked hard atthe heeles for the molt part, and knoweth 

how to take vengeance of their iniquitie in duetime. And 

Why Godde- if he defer the puniſhment,it ſerveth but to aggravate their 
$ein quod wy condemnation ſo much the more upon their heads, and to 
the wicked: make the puniſhment more horcible, whereof we ought to 
ſtandin greater feare than of any bodily paine, becauſe the 

dolor thereof abideth forever.He that would go about to 
repeate here leverally all thoſe vices wherewith men may 
be infeted,and wherein we {ce them commonly wallow, 
ſhould finde their number very great, yea infinite, But (as 
Democritus (aid) let us onely lay open that which is within 
us,and we ſhall finde there a-heape and conſerve of many, 
divers,and different evils, which bavetheir original] begins 
ning from thence, For asſhadowes follow bodies, fo paſſ- 

ons and vices follow foules. Hereafter we may diſcourſe 

more particularly ofthe greater part ofthem, and of their 

proper & peculiar effes, with that juſt puniſhment, which 


co y , TD 
Cuſtomein ſn. monly tollowed them. In the meane time we may Jearne 


vingis darce. ue if cuſtome be of fo great force, thar (as we ſay) it 
yercommeth nature, itis chiefely to beſeene in vice and 


diſſos 


a” 


rous, 


Kinſclfſe, —grievous within us,not for the only feare of worldly ſhame” 


ment of God, from whom nothing is hid. He purineth the 
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difolutenes, which is a gulfe wherein a man may verie cafi- 
ly caſt himſelfe headlong, bur (iris @ very difficult matter, 
yea unpoſhbleto withdraw himſelteagaine. And {as awiſe 
Romanc ſaid )moſt horrible & execrable offences through 
uſe and cuſtome are made ſmall faults, and are commonly 
practiſed. For it is the propertie of vice to be head-ſtrong 
and contentious, ſecking to defende it ſelfe by reaſons, 
which although they be altogether vaine and frivolous, yet 
of great weight in regard ofthe weake fleſh of man, which 
cal ſuffereth it ſelte ro be bound under the yoke of finne. 
Therefore wearetotake good heed,that we ſuffernot our 
ſelves to be ſurpriſed by ſo dangerous an enemie, nor give 
him any acceſle or entrance into us: I megnethat he ſhould 
notdwellin us (for otherwiſe we know that perfect righte- 
ouſnes is in God onely) but rather let us exercile all thoſe baldoues 

things that are contrarie to vice, accuſtoming our ſelves jn _ es 2gainſe 
ſuch ſort.to maiſter our common and ſmall imperfe&tions *' 
(which are but too abundant in the juſteſt men) that they 
take no effet,howſoever ofthemſelvesthey may ſeeme ex-+ 
cuſable.By thismeanes we ſhall labour evermore to make 
choiſe ofthe belt in all indifferent things : which will Rand 

us in ſtead of a ſurerampire againſt the tyrannicall reigne 

of this enemy to vertue. We reade of Pythagoras, that he ac- The humanity 

cuftomed himſelfe to abſtaine from crueltie and injuſtice 2, b2goras 
even towards brute beaſts, by requeſting fowlers,after they brute beaſts, 

had taken birdstolet themflie againe. And when he came 

among fiſher»men he bought their draughtes, and after 

cauſed all the fiſh to be caſt againe into the ſea. Moreover, 

he forbad all his diſciples ro kill a tame beaft at any time. 

After his example let us abRaine from all things that may 

procure vice;and never ſuffer ſuch ſpeeches as theſe to paſſe 

from us : What good willthis do if that be wanting ? Now 1 will 

deale in this manner another time TI willdo bett:cy, Oh how ſlip- 

pery are ſuch waies, how eafily doth vice glide away like a 

ftreame under ſuchpretences? Eor as a wedge maketh bur An excellene 

a ſmall cliftin the beginning , yet afterward therift being on —- 

moms all in peeces: ſo the ſufferance of unlaw- CY : 
ull chings how ſmall ſoever ic be,leaderh men by little and '* _ 


litle to an unmeaſurable licenciouſnes, Moreover, Ro__ 
7 


| 
4 


| hackenrothe 


* | Howvicede- 
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of images 


| Wemuſtnever a 4inſt him,and never give care to his heralds and ambaſ. 
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himſelfe ofto morrow, yea of a quarter of an honre) - 
— of Apollo anſwered thoſe of Cyrrha, that if they 
wouldlive in peace among themſelves , they ſhould make 
continuall warre with their neighbours ſtrangers, So, thar 
we may paſſe the courſe of our ſhort daies in peace,refhand 
tranquillitie of ſpirit, and that we fall not into the cruell 
awe of this adverſary toall goodnes, we mult daily fight 


heralds of vice. ſadors of peace, which are pleaſures, neglea of dutie, and 


ſuch other bauts,which he preſenteth to us, to deceive and 
beouile us withall. It is molt certaine,that vice puttethona 
vizard,& goeth diſguiſed and covered with goodly ſhewes 
that belong onely to vertue, and chalengeth falſhic untoit 
ſelfe thoſe goods,which indeede andin truth man oughtto 
deſire. Andbeing thus cloathed with the helpe of cor. 
ruptible pleaſures that lightly paſſe away, it yokethbaſe 
minded men, whoſe care is onely ſet upon the defire of 


_ earthly things which it ſetteth before their cies as their fe. 


licity,impudently imputing to vertue all thoſe evils that ate 
in it ſelfe.But they that have ſufficiently profited in Philo- 
ſophy through the knowledge of that whichis good,and of 
ſuch things as are truely faire and beautifull, never hearken 


| The prudence to ſuch huttfull allurements, but rather do as the lerpene 
ottheſerpen- 4 orhythat Roppeth her cares with her taile, to the end ſhe 


may not heare the charmes and ſorceries of the inchanter. 
Bur if through the negleR of all good admonition , we 
give place amongſt us never ſolittle to the baites of vice, © 
they mayeafily inthe end (as thornes and thiſtles growing ' 
ncareto good ſeed, dooftentimes choke it) darken all that *' 


Why Diogencs oodinſtin of nature that ſhall be in us. Diogenes the Cy- ; 
2 ked his almes 


ike, walking one day through that lreec in Athens, wherce 
in there were many images of ſuch ancient men, as had beſt 
deſervedofthe Commonwealth, asked his almes of them 
all one after another, Whereat { me marvelling and de- 
manding of him the cauſe why: ] learne(quoth he tothem) 
to take deniall patiently:even ſo when we can ſo farre com- 
mand our ſelyes,as to ſhun all yaine and unprofitable buſt 
nes, wherein this age delighteth,and which ſerye but fer al- 
lurcments and baits to niceneſſe and pleaſure, let us not be 


aſhamed 
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aſhamed not to follow them, but rather let vs ſay, tharwe 
learne to contemne that which is conteryptible, and ro 
make choiſe(according to that ancient precept of Pythagon 
ras Jof the belt kinde of life that is, ro the end, that cuſtome 
may by little and little make it eafie and pleaſant unto us, 
To concludetheref re our preſent matter, we ſay thatvice, 
being inſeparablic accompanied with a thouſand miſeries, 
and with unſpeakable and excceding miſchiefs, which draw 
man into utter ruine andeternall perdition, may be truely 
calledthe onely evill of the ſoule, as that which ofir ſelfe is 
able and ſufficient to make him. unhappy, who receiveth it 
» for agheſt. And as ſuch a hurtfull ching, we ougheto hate 
and flic from. it, by the meanes of vertuethat js contrary 
unto it,labouring by all meanes to haue our ſoules pure and 
cleane fromall wicked deeds, wils, and: counſels, and our 
maners undefiled,not being troubled or infefted: with any 
evill perturbation, wherewith vice alwaics aboundeth and 
is rich, 
Of Sciences,of the ſtudy of Letters,andof 
Hiſtorics, Chap 7. 


gether ignorant of the beautie and profite of 
Sciences, That the ſtudie of Letters is a bottomles 


> ARAM. |: is a uſuall ſpeech inthe mouthes of men alto- 
y k bf gulfe and ſo long and uneaſie a journey, that they which thinks The ſpeeches 


zo fluſh t, oftentimes ftay inthe midway , and many being 2/8027 m# 


= cometothe end'thereof finde theirminds fo confuſed with Rudic of + 
2X vheir profound and<curious kill, thatin Read of rranquili- © 

= tie of ſoule, which they rhoughtrofinde,they have increa- 

= fedthetrouble of their ſpirit. Vaderthis goodly pretence, 

XX themotſtparr ſay, that itis.betcer nonel know much, yea 
nothing at all: attributing-the cauſe of mans imperfeRion 

2X unto ſcience, Being thus perſwaded,'if they have alreadie 

>= any beginningandentring in learning, they draw backe, 

-X and ſeeke to hinder andrtoturne others aſide from follow- | 
ingthem. For this cauſe many fathers ſet not their chil- Why many fa 
drento learning, or elſe becauſe theyfindethis way ofpre- iM5j2 tune 
ferment:too long andcofily,and have other more ſhort and toſcbools, 

| Profitable ineancs now adaies whereby.toenrich —_ 
oth. 
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both the one andthe other are greatly!ts. be condemned, 
becauſe we areta ſpare no labor andtravell,thatwe may get 
the treaſures of the ſoule indued with reaſon, whichare (cis 
ences,wherein all humane felicity conſifteth, & whichne« 
| ver breedvexation of ſpirit, Bur all wits are not fit and apt 
to comprehend and conceive them.Neitherdoththe cor- 
ruption of our nature better appeare, than in this, that we 
loverather to enrich our ſelyes & our children with wicked 
and periſhing goods,than with true,certaine and immorrall 
goods,the happie knowledge whereof ſciences and arts do 
bring vnto us, Now having throughthe grace of God re 
ceived this bencfite by your liberality(molt honourable fa-. 
thers)as to have bene inſtrufted in the beſt and moſt necel- 
ſary points of knowledge, we thought itwould not be tedi- 
ous unto you to heare us diſcourſe, that we might ftirre up 
the memories of our ſtudies,and that the beauty and com» 
modity of ſciences mjght worke in our afteRtions aliking 
and defire to continue and to finiſh them, na 
Manwas crez ACHITOB. Man (faith Ariftotle) was created to under- 
Rand & ro vo, Aand and to do. For it is neceſſary that inftruCtion go before 
 working.Knowledge begetteth judgement, and by judge» 
- ment men executeall good and yertuous ations, Where- 
\ uporiitfolloweth,that the fudie of letters is rich, and un- 
doubredly giveth usthe knowledge of thiogs. Moreover 
- nothing may be compared to ſciences which comfort usin ” 
our life time,and cauſe usto live after death. 3 
AlsER.Ofcience(faith Plato }bow would menlovethte 
| ifthou wert knownefFire and. aite are not more neceſſary 
 forlite,thais the art and rule of good living,which is ſhew- 
edunto us by learning. Andas health is 2 conſervation of X 
”_— _—_ doArine _ ſafegard ofthe ſoule. Bur we are y 
ſtand more. am ; 
greatneſſe and beaury of —Avidag 7 wo 2 GS 4 5 
_ = A. Whiatſoeyer is proficable,not only for a houſt 
kind ED owe city and nation, but generally for all mat- 
full andas ſo collars _ deare, pretious and wonder 
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== ofreaſon : ſecondly , 
*X that he may paſſe the courſe of his daies in all tranquillity 
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which is anexcellentguidefor mens aQions to make thenr 
worthy of an immortality: What carr bne defire more than 
veoliels pleaſure and honour, which ate thoſethings where- 
with all men are commonly led?The treafare of Arabia and 
India may well bring ſome pleaſure to man, but yet alwaies 
unperfe&t: ſceing all riches is of irſelfe blinde, and bringeth 
nolight to the foule,bur receiveth her'brighrnes from the 
ſoule when it1s framed according to vertue. Great & proud 
armies may by notable victories procure to themſelves re- 
nowme and glory,but blame worthy:a title of honour, bue 
forced and unjuſt, if their enterpriſes are nor grotided upon 
equity and juſtice, The merchant failing on large and ter- 
rible ſeas, may reape profice by histrafficke, but boughe 


| With the perill of his life, and hazard of his certaine patri- 


mony.Neither can this be done,except he have firſt laide a 


XZ good ground ofhis voyage upon a ſure diſcourſe ofreaſon, 


and vpon the direion ofa good and wiſe pilot. Now of all 
theſe things,thus poote of themfelves,and begging all their 
ornaments elſewhere, what certaine joy, true honour or 
great profite may aman chalenge to himſelfe, and nor ra- 


> therlooke for a ſudden change of them into a worſe eſtate 
> than they were in before,through the inconſtancy and un- 
> certainty of mans nature ? Where then ſhall we ſeeke for 
= theſe great and rare properties,to find that which ofit ſelfe 


will be unto us profitable, pleaſant,and honourable altoge- 


> ther,and that not for an inſtant, bur for ever ? Truely in ſci. 
= enceor knowledge,whichfirſt is able to mollifie mans na- gic@ cans, 


e benefity 


rure,being before oo and wilde, and to makeit capable knowledge, 


ameth and fetleth his judgement, 


ofminde to the profite ofmany : laltly, cauſeth him to die 
in honour, with certaine affurance of etcrnall life and happi 


pe The proper 


neſfe,Itis knowledge that makerh man prudent, (for do« worke ofthe 


is the proper worke and perfeQion of the ſpirit, neither 
doth any delight comencareto that which a mantaketh in 
learning. 4r is ſcience which guideth mens judgements, 


| Whereby their chiefelt deliberations and counſels are exe- 


cuted, 


2X-Qrine bringeth foorth prudence) and worketh unſpeake. {Fire of may, | 
2 able pleaſure in his ſoule. For the ſearching our of the truth 
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cuted,as wellin feates of warre,as in the cfiabliſhment and 
preſervation of lawgs, kingdomes; monarchies, cormon-, 
wealrhs,cities and peoples:likewile.in cheregimentahdgo= 
vernement of all worldly affaires,cither generall or particy- 


lar, which are well otill guided,according as he that manz- 


IrÞlongere geth or governeth them is. inſtruRed. To this purpole Se- 


men without 
knowledge be- 


weed faid,that they,who being deſtitute of knowledge,gdjd 


come goodma» learne oncly by experience to goyerne publike affaires, al. 
giſtratCs. | o 


The praiſe of 


WI 


ome, 


though they were borne with adivineand happy ſpirit, yer 
both late, and to the detriment of their common-wealth, 
they would in the end become good governours of the 
cople: As contrariwile,they that ſhould come thercunto 
oh guarded with the precepts of knowledge, (ſo they 
carricd a good mind) would quickly and without paine be- 
come worthy of their charge. O wiſedome (faith Cicero) 
the guide of our life, the onely caule of vertue, and enemy 
to vice, what ſhould, not we onely, but even all thelife of 
men be without thee? Thou halt builded townes : thou haſt 
gathered together diſperſed and wandering men, that they 
might live in a ſociety of life, and in common friendſhip, 
Thou compelled them to come together, firli by keeping 
all inahouſeand by mariage : then b 
words and ſpeech, Thou haſt benethe inventreſſe of lawes, 
and the miſtres of manners and diſcipline. We have nore- 
courſe but to thee in our affliions : we crave aide and ſuc- 
cour of thee : we put our ſelvcs wholy into thine armes. 
Truly one day well and juftlyſpent according to thy holy 
precepts, isto be preferred before an immortality of time 
conſumed in wickednes and vice. With what riches ſhal we 
furniſh our ſelvesratherthan with thine, which haſt liberal- 
ly given us the meanes to obtaine tranquillity in this life, 
and haſt taken from us all feare and terror of death? Bricftes 
ly,we may be aſſured, thar ſcience is the onely divine and 
1mmortall quality in us, and that infallible rule; which brin- 
gethboth peace and warto their perfeR proportion: withy 
out which whoſoever oocth about to frame any glorious 
Or nappy building,doth as mich as if he ſhould undertake 
n aile » the middeſt of the ſea without 2 rudder,or walke 
ough unknowne places without a guide, Now the ancis 
_- * | 


y the common ulcof 
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ents knowing the greatneſſe and difficultic of knowledge, 
and that it cannot be obtained (as ir falleth outin all grear 
matters )withour great paineand travel ; that their labour 
might become profitable unto us, they, I ſay, who had 
ſpent theirljfe even with ſweating , in ſecking out the ſe- 
crets of nature , and were gefirous to eaſe mans ſtudie, who 
otherwiſe is/inclined from his youth to pleaſure and reſt, 
have divided ſcience for us into divers parts. Which they 
did to this ende, thatſtep by ſtep, according to the nice- 
nefſe of our ſpirits (even as our bodies are firſt nouriſhed 
with milke, and then with ſtronger meates) we might finde 
therein aptcand conceiveable foode, andin the ende bee. 
made pattakers of the ſecrets of perfeft wiſedome, every 
one according to his _— and neede, expecting the full 
underftanding thereof in the immortalitie of that ſecond 
and moſt happielife. Firſt then all arts and ſciences handled 
reaſon, were divided into threeprincipall kindes : into 
Philoſophie, Rhetorike and Mathematike. Afrerwards,each 4. gvigon of 
* of theſe ſciences was divided into three other parts and fricnces, 
> Kkindes, Philoſophie into Morall, Logicall, and Phyſicall or 
> Narturall. Rhetorike,into Demonſtrative, Deliberative and 
& T1udiciall.Mathematjke, into Arithmetike,Mufike, and Geo- 
= merrie. Sincethar, for greater fatilitie, and that itmight be 
more cafieto learne;, all humane philofophic hath benere- 
ducedinto art, as wehave it at this day, from whence the 
name of liberall arts came, becauſe they are woorthie and 
beſceming a freeman, Their names are theſe: Grammar, Grammer: 
whichis the entrance and beginning of all knowledge:Rhe- Rhetorike, 
XZ torike, whichis thearrof fine ſpeaking, and of perfwading: 
© DialeRikeor Logike, which is tolearne the truth of all Lo-ite, 
things by diſputation : Phyfike, which is the ludie of nat. Pie 
rall chings : Metaphyſike, which is of ſupernacurall things: aerapbytite. 
Mathematike , which hath many members, whercof Arith. Mathemarite, 
metike is the firſt , whichis the ſcience ofnumbers, and the wer”, og 
foundation of all the other parts of Mathematike, wichour aithweuke, 
which ſcience of Arithmetike, Plato Jemied that any man 
could be either a philoſopher ora captaine generall, Next 
to that is Geometrie;, thatisro lay , theartof meaſuring Geomerie, 
the ground, very neceſlacie likewiſe for a captaine, and for 
G many 
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many other martiall affaires. Then rat dee rges | 
Geng © Me and Kay jr . toknow the ſcitvationofthe whole 


world, even from the tower of the higheſt heaven, called 

the firſt Moover, unto the center of the earth, and likewiſe 
of the divers. regions thereof, with their particular rempe. 
ARronomics. ratures. After = is Aſtronomie, the ſcience thatteacheth. 
us to know the courſe ofthe ſtars and planets; which bin 
raiſe onely might teach us, I meane ſo much as is necel-/ 

Faric forus, as our firſt fathers were a long time content 

therewith , unrill the curiofity of men invented theſe names 

of Saturne, CMars, and others, attributing natures unts 

them according to their imaginations., and alſo power 0- 

ver our bodies: yeathole things that ſhall periſh & are with» 

out life , are ſaid to have power over our immortall ſoules, 

And from thence procceded judiciall Attronomie, where- 

YA 11 with ſo manie good wits are deceived,and of which ſoman 

| 4. abuſes have their beginning. Next,Muſicke is ſet downeallo- 
10 Mathemartks, for a member ofthe Mathematiks, as being a ſcience draws 
enfrom numbers, becauſethat by them harmonicall pro+ 
portion was found. Laſilie, followeth Poetrie, which is at- 
WI20--: tributed to Muficke.In this ſhort diſcourſe the woondertfull 
$6.70 greatnes of ſcience appeareth ſufficiently,as alſo how hard, 
10S yea unpoſſible itis, to attaine to the perfeRion thereof tho» 
* rough the ſound knowledgeofall the parts therof;, Wheres: 
lll: Thoſe ſciences fore we ate firſt to ſecke after thoſe thatare moſt neceſlarie, 
1 learned thar Andthen todefire ameane underfiandingof themall accor- 

| aremotne dingtothe gr and graces of God beltowed onour ſoules. 
Bur adove allthings we muſt ſhun thatidlenes and retchlef- 
nes which is in many, who by reaſon ofthe difficulty, which 

they heare ſayisin ciences, and diftruſting themſclves for 

ever coming neerethe kill of ſo many good wits, 2s have: 

gone before them, remaine as buried in ignoratice, andun- 

profitable amongſt men. The greatnes of Alexander ſiaicd 

not his ſucceſſors from trying the iſſue and event of all ſorrs 
of noble enterpriſes. And-the woonderfult knowledge of 

Plato could not keepe Aviſtstlefrom handling Philoſophie 

as he thought good. He that diftruſteth his wit and che in» 

SO thereof, ſhewethhimaſelfe roo ungratefull. For it; 
| cemeth he will condemnenature the mother of all things, 
as. 
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as theugh ſhe hadput all her gifts and graces in ſome men, 
and ever after purpoſed to be idle and barren, havingno 
more ſtrength to bring foorth anie thing woorthic come 
mendation. We muſt not therefore inthis ſort be diſcous 
ragedin the ſearching our of euerie good diſcipline, know- 
ing that thoſe things alſo , which draw neere to perfeRion 
are great. But yet for the chiefe partof all our fludies, ler 
us take Morall Philoſophie, wherofwe have alreadie dif- 
courſed : that we may Fame our maners according to ver- 
eue, and leade and direR our ſelves to the ende, which we 
deſire, euentolive well and happi . Soletus praiſe that 
divine ſaying of Plato ſpeaking bythe mouth of Socrates, 


that More vertue and pietie i required in a Philoſopher than What kind of 


knowledge: and thatall ſcience, which istobe required in 
him,is, that above all chings he worſhip andreverence God 


knowledee is 
eſpecially re- 
quired in a phi» 


the onely true maſter 'of wiledornie, and author of whatſo. \*pher. 


ever may be knowne: and that hee endeyor to ſeparate 
his ſoule from his bodie, as much as may bee, by contem- 
ning pleaſures, ambition, vaine-glorie, and riches, that ſo 
he may lay hold of the treaſures of immortalllife. This we 
may learne by reading bookes and writings , which arethe 
inftrutnents of wiſcdome, and are left unto us by learned 


F meafor'a rule and for infruQion. By the ſtudie hecreof we 


' fhallatraineto that knowledge of the true and perfeA good 
of man , whichconſiſteth in vertue and veritie, the onely 
nouriſhment, reſt and tranquillitic of the minde. But will 


> weknow further what profite we may receive by the doc- 


> trine of ancient men? Let us onely reade that which Ayg- Anacharſis let- 


ter to Creaſus 


3 rharfie wrote to Craſus king of Lidia. Know (quoth heto g\cking the 
XZ him) that in the ſtudies of Grzciawelearne, not to com- findies of Gre> 
XxX mand, bur firſt to obey:notto ſpeake, but to keepe ſilence: 


not to refiſt , but ro humble our ſelyes+ not to get much, 
bur to content' out ſelves witha little : not to revenge our 


"7 Harmes, but to pardon itjuries: notto take from others, 
= burttogive our owne: nor to take care to be honored, bur 
= tolabour tobe vertuous, Laſtly, welearneto deſpiſe that 


which otherslove, and to love that which others daſpilſe, 
that is povertie.' Behold the faire fruits of ſcience, and of 
| the ſtudicof theſe ancient Sages, to which'no treaſures of 

- G 2 worldly 
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worldly tiches are in any ſort comparable, 'and whichwee 
ought to defire above all things, Morcover,by this Rudie of 


The praiſe and 
profit of hiſto» 
| 51 


letters , we ſhall be taughttoſearchour diligently: the ug- 
derſtanding of hiſtories, whicharethe treaſure of things 
paſt, the patterne of thoſe that are tocome,, the pics of 
mans life,the touch-ſtone of our doing , the worke-maſter 
of our honour, and as Cicerocallech them, the witneſle of 
times, the light of rruth, thelife of memorje,the miſtres of 
life , andthe mcfſenger of antiquitie. Hiftories cauſeusto 
behold that without .dapger , which ſo many millions of 
men have tried with the loſſe of heir lives, honor & goods, 
that we may be made wiſe by their perill, andftirredupts 
follow the vertue of athers,which hath brought them to the 
rop of all felicitic and glorie. Now if we thinke tolearne by 
our owne experience theſe excellent inſtructions which we 
may draw out- of hiſtozies; in ſteade of ſo raxe treaſures 
weſhall know but few things, and thoſe with. lofle andpe- 
rill amongſt athouſand adverſities , from which the under- 
Randing of that whichis paſt, ſayeth and delivererh us. Pru- 
dence gotten by experience istoo perillous, and ſo long a 
coming , that very ofcen aman dieth before he haye ob- 
tainedit, ſothathe had neede ofaſecond life to, imploy a- 
bout iz. But we muſt haften it forward by the ſcarching out 
of things, which have come to paſſe both before and kince 


ourtime , inthe ſtudie both of Philoſophie , which is rich © 


and plentifull ig woorthie examples ,. and alſo. of hiſtories, 
whichare a ſingular gift of God, whereby he would. have 


| his-woonderfull workes continuedinthe memorie of men. 


How 2 man 
may become 
Bappie, 


Rp wherein a king ought to exerciſe himſelfe ; Jn» the know | 
Ks 4257 hong ledge (quoth he) of things which have bene done , and.id © 
felvers reading bookes of things which daily offer themſelves, 0 | 
which are fit for preſent affaires, and lafily, in ſearching ot | 


For this cauſe Zexo, being demanded how a man might be» 


cope happie, anſwered, ifhe drew necre unto and haun- 7 


ted the dead : meaningthereby, ifhe read hiſtozies,and en» 


deyorcd to learne their good inſtryRions that havegone | b 


before us, Ptolemiealſo acking one of the wile interpreters 


Whatſocuer is written forthe preſervation of kingdoms and 


correQionof manners, And truely they.chat are excrciſdin 


L 
2 


= Wherewith he honouted the maſters and teachers thereof, 


> kenwithſoigreedy adehre,' that hearing how' Ariſtotle had: 
7 chismannerr»Alczanderferidertogreering to Anſtore; Thow Alias 
> haſtnotdone weltto publiſkthelebooks of pecylative (ci? **r:0 Ailtorles 
"4 liſhed and communicated 40 all: For I would thou ſhoul= 


a | Randing of high-and notable things, thanitmpower, How 
= greatly this excellentPrincealwaies loved knowledge, ap- His loueto | 


bolding:a: laugec:if his ir{ band ,.;and'apeqn'in the right; 
2:1] 
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the underftanding ofhiſtories, althoughtheybe bat yoohg; 

yer inkn8wledgebFfworidlymmingery they becomehke ts 

the zped and griy-headed +'ss contrariwiſe'rhey that arc 

ignorant of things done and paſt before their being , re- 
mainealwaies children; and even within*their owne coun- 

trie where they were borne; they arc inthe ſame eſtate inre- 

ſpeRt ofknowledge that forennersate. If we yerdeſire more 
teſtimonies from among the aticients; 'ofthe honour, love; 

zeale, and ardent affe&tion , whith they bare towardes' the 

ftudie of goodletters , and how the chiefe glory of all their 
heroicalland:noble as doth of duty belong'to ſcience, we 

reade of Phatip:kitg-of Macedonia, that when Hierxander 

was bornetohim-; the gave thankesto God! :notſo much The fayingof 
becauſe hehad this ſotine,- as becauſe he was borne in they nh eats, 
time of ſo wiſe a. Philoſopheras Ar;/fotle was, whom heander. 
made his ſchoolemaſter ,- Of him Alexandey learned many 

goodly fciences, as weltimPhiloſophicas in Phybkes, and . 
namelie, thoſe; Acroamacticall-fciences,thats, fpecularive; 

and ſuch as could.not be learned but by heating a teacher; 

Of whichSciences this great Monarch was jealous, and ta- 


bliſhed cerratie bookes, he wretea letterunto.him' in; - 


ences: foraſmuch as we ſhall havenorhing above others, if 
that which ttiou haſt. taught us priuarely come to be pub- 


deft know; that Hoveratherto excelt athers 'in'th& vnder- 


carninge 


pearcth ſufficiently by the exceeding libetalitie-and gifts, | 


(as wetnay ſomewhat touch: it hereafter ) asalſo-ia that'he 
alwaics cartitd dentro Tliads about him; whichufually hee 
hid under hispillow: maming It the nouriſhment arid pre- Iulixs Ceſar 4 
feryer of: warlikevertue: Coſarinthe midſt ofhis canipe had | 
bis Commentaries inbis. bofome;, 'and-that time whichhe 
pited from-fighting ;rhe beflowed inreading ard writing, 


G 3 we 
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We ſee in theſe ewo mighty andfacred Princes, andininf. 
nite other great ſcones beth Greekes and 
the Ka Ar effes of knowledge » Which conduQted 
Xenopher. them to the top of all honor, felicitie, and proſperitie, Mee 
vophon, the diſciple of Socrates ſerveth for another witnedle, 

who being guided by an upſpeakeable prudence and pro. 

vidence gotten in the fiudie of Philoſophic , brought an 

armic of x thouſand footmen out of Perka into Greece, go. 

ing over the foards of fiftie rivers, and through the mid 

of. a hundred chouſand enemics purſuing him, and yet his 

array was never broken, albeit he fought with them ſundrie 

times. Beſides , if we are deſirous of teſtimonies of thein- 

. credible delight, which the Rudy of any ſcience workethia 

mens ſoules touched with the zeale of knowledge, we read 


" Niday. of Nicias the painter, how hetooke ſuch great delight in 


his workes that oftentimes he re. wnjr EIN whe« 

| ther he had dived or no, Arcinmeaes, drawing bis Geome- 
Pare tricall figures upona table , was as it were by force, drawen 
. away of his ſervants , that he might annoint himſelfe with 

eile (according to their cuſtome) before he did cate: and 

during the time of his annointing , he would crace new fi» 

Socrates con- YUres upon his bodie. - Focrates was ſeene Randing a whole 
dufondrowoe Summers day for the {pace of foure and twentie howres 
howres con. GOntinually in.contemplation and diſcourſing in hisminde: 


tewplation. which was when be drew this. cocluGon out ofhis thoughts, 


| thatTherewas but one enely God,, aud that the ſoult wacime 
 Charles,q, 2ortall, The Emperor Charles the fourth going on aday to 


aColledge in Praga,to heare thediſputationsof yercuethat 
werethere, remained above foure howres-on foote in hea= 
ring ther, And when his courticrs,to whom he was weari- 
ſowe, told bim that it was time to ſup, he anſwered, thar /t 
Robert king of 1945 10 more time for hims, aud that he had fupped. Robert king of 
$3c 3212, leruſalemand Sicilia, a verylearned Prince, was fo 0- 
natedto letters, that be ofrentimes ſaid; thatif he were 16 
loſe either his kingdomes or his learni , he would chooſe 
rather to be deprived of them tbnofirotdadge What 
greater teſtimonie of loye towards Sairzce can one deſire 


Prolemje Phi- than that of Pitolemue arora Fav that verruous king of E- | 


go 


Wncipbus, gypt, who Wiltincredible gathcred togerherims 
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his librarie five hendred choufand bookes, and purpoſely 
cauſce ſeventic and two of the moſt learned and religious 
menof Iodeato come andrraa(kare the holy Bible out of 
Hebrew imo Greeke?And ſurety we ould be too ungrate- 
faldrowardsour Princes , if among fo many famous men 
wethould leave no place for that great Emperor atid king | 
Chantemaine , who wes Skilfull im the Grecke and Lacine Cherlemaine, 
tonpucs,and whoin favor of thoferownps, 2gd of the lovers 
ofknowledge, erected the Vniverfity at Paris, andther at 
Pavia, according to the partezne of thoſe places of lear- 
ning which were ar Athens, | Fr.anzir the firft,, a Prince of Frexciet. 
niek famousmemorte, fo loved andfavored letters, and we 
profeſſors ofthem,that he defervedthe name of the reſtorer 
of ſciences and good arts, ſparing neithercare nor meanes 
ro aſſemble together bookes.and volumes of ſfundric ſorts, 
and of all languages for the beautifying of his ſo regow- 
meda librarie , which was a worthie monument of fuch a 
magnificall Monarke: whoſe praife-worthie qualities we 
ſce revivedin our king, treading in the felfe-ſame Reps, 
Now to conclude ourprefent diſcourſe, we learne hecre- 
by to:delptte all earthly goods forthe obcayning- of knows- 
tedge , which of ir ſelfe is eruly vrofitable; deleQable, and 
honorable altogether , and whereby we arerznght' how to 
live and'die well and'happily; And becauſethar arts and ſci- 
ences conſiſt of many parts, let us applie ourminds to the 
fiude and contemplation of thoſe which rogether with de- 
light do alſo draw-us to that which iseur proper and pe- 
euliar good, namely,tothe knowledge of truth-and vertue, 
which worke in us alwaies an aFfeconand zeale to follow 
them, and cauſe all arts. and ſciences reaching other things 
to:becſteemed baſe , mechanical}, and eobeſcemin good 
wits, This did eFrifhenes give one to underftande, who Amithenes 
grenty commended /ſmeniws-foran excellent player on the {in;toucke 
: Iris-true(quotti he co him) bur otherwiſe he is good plaier, 
for nothing. For elſe had/he not bene ſo- good a minſtrell, 
So, everie one applying himſelferoſome baſe and'vaine art, 
roducetts for witoefſe againſt himſeHerthatlabour, which 
hath beftowed/abour unprofitable' marrers, co-proove 
that he ha& bene idle aud florhfull in learning honeſt and ' 
G 4 pro» 


profirablethings.And for the laſbftuiriand ble Afaur peech, 
we ſee heere what gteat occdſion,we hayeall our life tume 
to becomethe'diſcipleyof knowledge, whichis'fo high and 
profqund; and to'dumbyſh all pride and preſumption of out 
$kill; afierithe example of chat vifeman Seorarens who ab 
thoughbe were the. edeſt of þjstimg, 89d oijudged to 
be by:rhe OratleatD o8, yeralwaicsdgid ' thathe knew 
nothing. And when he was demanded any thing, he would 
4 Þ never anſwerreſolutely, asif he would have hene beleeved, 
't. "ns butdoubcingly uſed to.ſay,4 #hinke ſe, 0,18 may beſo, Being 
w +: . Therefore delirous.to leane with all modeltije, letyscnder 
Ul. | vortoſeeke out, moreiand. more by travell and ſtudic,' the. 
afſurance and knowledge of veritie and vertue, 


The mode ſvc 
*" of Socrates 
149 teuching his 
| owne 5Hull. 


Ofebe Spirit andaf Memorie, Chap. 8: 


MS AM "He. nowdiſcourſed of the greatnes, beaus 
11 NA. 

$Þ | & we wereto Wiſh for two helps very necefſary 

Wi! 7 ; forthe attainiog unto ir, thoſe ought to bea ſpirit or mind 

ER rcadic to conceiye,and Sy t0.retaines; without. 

01.4% whichtwothiogs we ſhall profit our ſelve$litele, and much. 

leſlc a great many. »114: $4; 1 i 1c), 11140 

ARAM. Thole two things, which thou propoundeſt um 

to us would ſeeme, wonderfull if they were togither.For we 


common: y 


orihemolſt Ie+ thatlearne wi 
= nonas LM l olt part want memorie t- and they that-Jearne with 


' greate(t difficultic and paine, dd beſt retaine and keepe that 
whichthey have once learned. ... | | 5324819 
AC HITOB. This talke of the ſpirit, whereunto you ats 
tribure the. property of comprehending (and yet ſpeaks 
not of the ſoule) is uadoubredly,woorthje of great c Onfidev 
ration. Foreven whenwe ſpeake of aiyoong.infanc, we ſay 
by and by, that his ſpirit or wit will grow-with his body,and 
of acrooked old fire, we fay that his ſpirit waxeth old with 
him, which in many we ſce ofientimes; becometh akogie 
ther dull and unfit.for the ordering and goVernment: f af* 
ata I ns N ow that which waxeth old drayeth.coan end; 
' 1410226 the Scripture it lelfe teacheth us , cOnccrring times and (eas 


ſons, 


53 Of4heSpiti, pndotMamdtje, © + 


tie, and profit, of knowledge, I thinke, chatif 


Quicke wits Commonly ſec, thatthey, who have a.readie and quicke wit, 


Of the Spirit;and of Memories) 5g 
f5ns,vvhich waxe old The to'mens garments, andareto take 
ehd/Antyet we know that che ſoule isimmortal ;and theres 
fotewaxerh nort'eld. $o that -one [would thinke,'that che 
ſoule and fpirirarerwo diſtinrhings,alrhough weſeceve- 
rie where the one taken;for the other: But let us heare ASFa 
diſcourſe of this'marrer;and ſowe ſhalllearne what the pi © ..; 
ricis inthe foule: 1 n190 00 20 ner 08 09% BET. 148 

A SER. As the workes'ofthe divine powerare'altoge- 
ther incomprehenſiblerothe ourward ſence of man, and 
verie hard ro be comprehenided by reafon guided 'and-con- 
duRed by grace from above,ſowe are” not tb chinkermueh + + 
ifthe knowledge of a mans ſclfe,'which is moſt neceſſarie ;7F* very ard 
be ſo hardly found out by him, ſecing hiscompolition/farre know himiclfe, 
afleth all: the workes of nature, thatare viſible and ſubje& 
ro light. Now if a man cannotknow himſelfe, how ſhould 
he hope ro comprehend greater matrers, which are'fuperc 
naturall and hidden inthe heave ? And'who can rightlie 
boaſt, that he hath the true andpertect- underſtanding 6f 
the chiefeſtpart and moſt power-full beginning of him: 
ſelfe,namely of his fpiriw Whoam1, ſaid Socrates? ' Am Þ Socrates opini« 
a ſubjeR: compounded-of :ſoule:and bodie? Or rather #@ un, OS 
foule,that ſeth the body, as a horſeman doth a horſe? 'Or; 
is every one of us that principall part of the foule, wheteby 
weunderſtand,. diſcourſeand do, andallthe other patts of 
the bodie but inftruments of this power? Or if thete be 
no properſubſtance ar all ofthe ſoule'by irfelfe,” but thatic 
rs onely'a temperature and complexioniofthe:body'fo fraz - 
med,that ithath power to underſtand and tv live; amt not 
2 ſavage beaſt, morecraftie, boldand furious then ever was 
the ſerpent. Typhon? Or eMfe, am'I a meckerand ſimpler 
creature, partaker of abetter eſtate, andryoide'of pride? 
All the excellenteſt: Philoſophers thatiever: were, handled; 
this ſelfe ſame matter as: well as Socrates, with incredible: 
travell and paine; that: they- mayatraine to this knowledge 
of thenobleſtpart inthem,which is the ſoule and ſpirit, ta« 
king indifferencly the one for the other. Bur firſt of all chis: 
wiſe Socrates pake excellently of thedignity'and immorra»: 
lity of the ſoule, faying,:thatin truththe ſoule is man, and. .ve;, 


not this mortal] malle and lumpe of the body, coma” truly man, 
c 


- 
o 


; S,D +. 20 
8 Ofrhe Spirit, andofMemorie; 
ard ofthe moſt cunniag work-man of any art of ſcience, 
Andfor this cauſe giving up the ghoſt among his diſciples, 
and being asked by Clo where be would be duricd:As for 
$oernen- Cocrates (quoth he to him) take thou no thought or care, 
mE, - Gerouching Fog thou canſt not Ray hig, whoſe tombe: hach Heenefram 
Fl 7 all time ready for him. But concerving that which he leg. 
bl veth here below, itis not woathy'to be cared for by him, 
Poriender, The greateſt thing (ſaid Poriander )that may be ſaid to beck. 
+4 Mk | tained in alittle jew is the ſoule in a mains body. E 
4, Empedectes, cles ſpeaking ofthe generation of the foule faith, that nei 
\AÞ Ofthegenera- ther bla6d,northe vitall ſpirit cangealed have given unto 
ti6 ofrue ſoulc the ſubBiance of the ſoule, and the beginning of life. The 
body onely is compoundedearthly and mortall. Bur the 
ocneration of the ſoule is heavenly, being ſent here below 
25 a paſſenger,and ranger, or as one thatis baniſhedand 
ſent out of his. countrie.. Whereupenſhe continually fGigh- 
eth, groneth, and as it were drieth away, (like to'a good 
plant tranflated ouvof a good plot of ground into a bad)ute 
tillin the end ſhereturne,andberegeived into her 1mmor- 
+ 121 IP tall habitation,after ſhe hathichangedherprefenr.life,which 
27110 e is unto herbut as a vaine-Hluſion.of ſome dreawe; in refpeR 
{He of atrue,certaine and: permanent life. Surely theſe philoſo- 
phicall{peculationsare not vaine and frivolous, but 
neceſlary to leadeus to that happie end ofour being,whith 
weſcekefor. For if we be welliaftrutedconcerningthe 
Wy \44 greatand honourable place and condition; which the toule 
Dy enjoycth abovethebodie, as well in her immortall genera 
+ 48 ti0n,as in her contemplation and ation, as alſothat of ker 
happines dependeth (as before we handledir.):the felicitic 
ofthe whole frameof man,will we not applicall-aurprinci- 
13 pallcare,Gudie anddiligencein providing ſuch things fot 
[ls | her 3s ſhedefireth, andwhich are mecte and) healthfull for 
"ir h her? But we havefurcher(thankes be givento the author of 


ſoulr; than had-allitheſenort 


of, Weknow alſo 


«tall priſon of thebody, andthatwe are become new-crea- 
| tures 


all good) a ſecond and 1 9020 underſtanding of che ; 
c e heathen men, bochin#e- 
pectefthebleſſed immortalitic,and alſo ofthe cauſe here» If 
hatſolong as.ſhe is:derained'in thismor» | 


ſelfe is no more thana Gmple-and baſe inſtrument is'in re» 4 


Wot 
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Of the Spiritand of Memorit, 8; 
tures by the grace of God, the is divided into theſe two : 
_ and the flcſh, berweene which there is a per- divdded ts 
petuall combar. Yea thefleſh conmmually offerethto rhe 'Þ* Firic and 
 Afpiritachouſand temptations,to delight itwithall, For the 
 bodyandflehhconfiltiog ofmortall mdcorruptidle matter, 
> arcbut alumpeof finne,and full of wicked delires, whereas 
” theſpiticofit ſelfe vertuousand good, andof an immortall 
 <effence,isofit owne natureenemy to vice and iniquitie : {0 rhe fpiric of 
> thatbeingruledand guided by the Spiric of God, it loveth bo gallpded 
> anddeliretheternall happines,and rejoyceth in juſtice, pu- and regencra- 
> riticandholines. And yetthe ſoule is not fo freed from the t19n.is cneme 
* fhlaucrie of finne, but that there remaineth in her many ſteps 
ofthe carthly man,ſothat ſhe alwaies carrierh about wich 
her the relikes of the fleſh, whereby her libertic 1s ſo much 
®Z diminiſhed. This is that fight whereof the true children of 1h. 691 be- 
= ,IGodhavedaily experience,when they are lifred upward by iweenc the (pi: 
OM Khe piric and by the fleſh curned downeward: by the ſpirit © ; 
" theybend withan ardenrt deſire rowards immorralitie, by 
the fleſh they are caried aſtraie into the way of death: by the 
ſpiritthey thinketo live juſtly, by the fleſh they are ſtirred 
> forwardto iniquitie:by theſpiritthey contemne the world, 
"= bythefleſhthey defire worldlie things. Bur inthe ende the 
> graceofGodcauſcth the ſpirit co-remaine ſuperior, ſo thar 
#q bis children walke not according to the fleſh, but according ni $* 
> totheſfpirit. Whereas if we be left of God to our owne cor- = ms 
> ruptand perverſe nature,wgave nor ſufficient ſtrengrh to Þcins1efeeo 
">> relilt the temptations ofthis wicked fleſh, but in Read of 
> commandiog it,weobey ir with ſhame and confufion. And 
3 thenaccuſtoming our ſelves ro fin, andto conſenttorhe de- 
© ficesof the fleſb,the divinepart of the ſoule is ſo weakened, 
"x thatſhe hath no more ſtrength or-feelipg of her eſſence, 
whichis enimie to vice, burhaving forſaken God, he forſa- 
kerh her, and giveth her over imo thepower of carnall de- 
fires.So that by this long dwelling in fiane, being as it were 
altogether dead,ſhetaketh no more counſell ofreafon, bar 
followeth after deteſtable vices, and ſuch as arc againſt na- 
ture,But onthe contrarie fide being guided by the grace of 
God,after we have ladoured by faſting, watching and prai- 
er,zorefifi the ynpure defies, of cive all the concupiſ 


cences- 
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 theſouleſhallexecute heroffice'in commanding over ehen 
abſolutely, and /in.choaking them ſo: fone 'as theyſhall 


cencesthereof willatlengthbe fo ramed and forced, "thie 


ſpring vp. Therefore it cometh from the ſpiric, that WE a 
ſpire continually to our laſkand ſoveraigne good,that with 
a ſingulardefire of heart,and withall our affetion we (iy 

ro ſecke and find it out;even with teares and ſighes,by rea: 


ſon ofthole continuall umpediments,which the fleſhlaieth_. 


before us in following our courle. Moreover,the ſpirit cau- 
ſeth us to imploy all our might in the ſeparation ofthe ſoule 


' fromthe body,and in deſpifingpleaſure, ambirion, vaine- 
 * plotie,and riches, that we may offer an acceptable preſent, 


by ,ycelding unto him the .foule, which he hath given us, 
Which thingcannop be done(faith Plato )but by keepingir, 


as much as may be,purged and clenſed from earthly ſpots, 


that (he may þe knawnand acknowledged above amongly 


hercompanions,colidering that no defiled thing ſhall ente 
into the kingdome of heaven.lnchis diſcourſe of the'foule 
and of the {pirit thus4ntermingled,I chinke we may here ſet 
downe ſome ſpeciall difference betwixt them,although un- 
doubredly the one istakenindifferently tor the other, with- 
out any ab{urdity;yea they are one and the ſame thing, The 


The diffcrence difference may be made im this ſort, af we ſay, that the ſoule 


berweeme the 
ſoule and thc 
{purit, 


The three parts tha 


ol the ſpirit, 


1s comon to all things that haye litc,as we uſe toſay,that all 
bealts are animated, and have. ſcnfitive ſoules : but that the 
ſpirit, which is immortall, and gapable of reaſon and knows 
ledge,is proper and peculiar to man onely, Andi feemeth 
that Sophocles would teach us this diſtinRion; when he faith, 
that The ſþirit us the ſame thing to the ſoule, which rhe tie 5 tothe 
bodie.Socrates alſo putting a difference betweene 'the ſoule 
&the ſpirjr, faid,that aseverydeditious mais ro be baniſhed 
owt.of a well gavergedcitie, ſoa ſpirit inclined'.to all mils 
chicfe istobe remopyed from that foule, which we would 
lave.Or elle we tyay lay:otherwile(not cvidmg any thin? } 
© the ſpirit is the;firſt and principall part of the foule; 
whe reinthe HMmar;the #7 naerſtauding, and the Memory are 
contained, Which are moR neceſlarytorthedineRion' of all 
8094 2d verazous ations;and whichRand in needevfptt- 
9180s poutilhing, and excrcile; RETIRE 
C207 's | fa 
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OftheSpirir, andof Memories 83 
faid(not withoutreaſon)to increaſe & decreoſe inthe mind 
of man, The minde is as a whitepaper, wherein as a man 
groweth in ageand judgement, he writeth his cogitations 
and thoughts, which the ſtudie of letters and learning do 
affoord him. Vaderſtanding is framed bythe knowledge of : 
reaſon,and laſtly memorie followeth and preſerveth it, be- 9fMemorie, 
ing the mother ofthe Muſes, and the treaſurie of know- 
tedge. P/utarkcalleth irthe hearing of deafe things,and the 
fight of rhe blinde. Thereis nothing, that ſerveth ſo much 
to beget and preſerve learning and knowledge, as memorie 
doth,whereof we have many exaimples among the ancient. 
We rcade of 1ithridates king of apery who was a great Mithridat?s. 
enemieto the Romans, that he had under his dominion etwo 
and twenty nations, ſpeaking divers languages, all which 
he learned, and anſwered their ambaſſadors in their owne 
x tongues, W hich thing he could neyer have comprehended 
> @rithout an excellent and happic memorie, which alſo was 
 thecaufe,that Themyſocles knew perſonally and could name 
all his contrimen by their proper names. The Emperor Fre- Frederike, 
> derikethe11,ſpake the Greeke, Latine, Hebrew, Arabian, 
.— ,Motisko,Almaigne, Italian and Frenchtongue.In our time 
there was aninterpreter of S/tan Solymanie, named Genuſ- Genwbey. 
bey,borne in Corfou,endued with the richeſt memory that 
ever was. Far he ſpake perfeAly the Greeke rongue, both 
vulgar and learned,the Turkiſh, Arabian, Mooriſh, Tartari- 
an, Perſian, Armenian, Hebrew, Ruſſe, Hungarian, Sclavo« 
nian,Italian, Spanith, Almaigne, Latine and French. Ir is re- 
corded of Publius Craſſus, that at one inftant he heard five P. craſs, 
ſundry languages ſpoken, and anſwered each of them in the 
ſame tong. Whereby we ſee that he was endued with an ex- 
cellent and quicke ſpirit,apt to conceive, and with a firme 
memorie,able to retainethem alrogethert and this may be 
ſeene in many. Bur the perfeQion of theſe two great gifts From whenee | 
of nature, isa good and found judgement, proceeding >. ng is 
ondering, and from a firme diſcourſe of reaſonlightened 
y the Spirit of God, and by the ſame Spirit purged frs er« 
ror,illufion,and all vaine opinions, which are uſuall in man, 
and hinder him. from judging aright of thetruth , Butto 
continue our ſpeech of the woonderfull effeRs of —_— 


$24 © pirit, and otMemorie, 
| ſo much eſteemed of Plato, that he writeth, that weſhould 
leave off to be men,and become like to the gods, ifour me» 
mory could retaine and keepe ſa much as the cies can reade 
and ſce. We muſt not here forget to make mention of /y- 
Tnlius Ceſar, tins Ceſargthat great monarch, of whom Hiſtoriographers 
report, that at one time he cauſed his Secretaties to write 
unto foure ſeverall perſons of ſundric matters,and hat oft. 
tentimes he would indightaletter to one of his Secretaries, 
reade in a booke,and heare another ſpeake all at one time, 
Seneca,  Senecarehearſed rwothouland ſundry names, having onely 
heard chempronounced before, beginning atthe laſtand 
continuing to the firſt, By theſe examples, we ſee the great- 
nes of memorie, whereby we may cafily judge how profi- 
tableitisfor the inriching of the minde with all things ne 
| ceſſary to the governement of manseſtate, Yeait is untous 
'Agooduſeof a helperequiſiteuntoſfalyation,as that whereby we keepein 
memorie . remembrance the gifts and graces, which we daily receiv - F 
3 | from the goodnes and favour of God, to this endthatwe © 
i 14:4"; ub | | ſhould not be ungrateful,but yeeld unto him glory & praiſe 
WE 0. | without ceaſing. Now becauſe one of you (my copanions) 
11 8 touched this,that they which have a ready and quickewit, 
commonly want memory,& that they which hardly learne, 
retaine and keepe better that which they have learned,1 wil 
Reafonrwhy give you thisreaſon with Platarke , that harqnes of beleefe 
ot makes {cemeth to bethe cauſe why men comprehend ſlowly. For 
memories,and It iS very Evident,that tolearne, is to receive ſome impreſ- 
comranmit: fon:whereuponir followeth, that they whichreſif lead are 
ſuch as ſooneſt belecue. And therefore youth is cafiertobe 
perſwaded thi old folks, fick than ſound, women than men: 
and generally the weaker that thing is, which diſcourſeth 
& doubteth,the eafier may aman put & adde untoit,, whit 
he will,as likewiſe theſelfe-ſame thing is ſooner loſt andlet 
flip away, Some others(as Iufine Martyr ſaith)have'r&dred 
thisreaſon of the quickenes or flownes ofmans wic, ſaying, 
that it cometh of the good or immoderate mixture and 
temperature of theelements,of which our bodics are cot 
pounded and framed,and of the ſymmetry and proportion 
, pie organical or inſtrumental] parts joyned rogetherin 
mAnd luclytheſe feemets givethe true reaſon thee 
or 


% 


Of the Spirirand of Memorie, By 
For we (ce many, who intheir beginning and firſt age ſhew 
cthatrhey have prompt and ſharp wit, but when they come 
to old age are changed, and become {low and dull tocon- 
ceive. Which is great coken and argumentgthat a good or 
bad'complexipn and conſtitution of the bedy, is the cauſe - 
of ſuch a diſpoſirion,cither in quicknes or flownes of ſpirit, 
as thedifference of yeares doth affoord them.Befides,dowe 
 notperceive,that they which have the head over great and 
> illfayored, whom we commonly call great blockheads(be- 
> cauſe there is not an equallſymmetrie & moderate propor-= 
* tion betweene that & the other parts of the body )are natu- 
27 rally unaptto conceive,and to bring foorth any ſenfibleand 
=> witty thing?But the reſolution of all chis ſpeech ſhal be,that 
"2X all gifts ofthe Spirit are fromabove, and that among( all 
XX forts of men,there are ſome found, that are prompt & witty 
| && comprehend great and divine things, by a ſpeciall grace 
158 fayour, which God hath beſtowed uponthem, Some 
by tbe gift of the/holy Ghoſt have wifedome,others know- 1.Cor.12 
* ledgeand underſtanding of things, and all given to everie 
© oneforthe profiting both of himſelfe and of his neighbor. 
Knowing therefore by this preſent diſcourſe, according to 
the weaknes of our judgement, the creationand nature of 
the ſpiric,which is the principall and moſt noble parc of us,” 
and that whereof dependeth and proceedethall our happi- 
2 nes,reſt and felicity,let us be carefull and diligent to ſearch: 
© ic out,and to provide ſuchthingsas it defireth ofus,as helps 
== cothateffeR,beſtowing all our care, labour and Rudie, to- 
*X adorneanddecke itwith righteouſnesand holines, accor- 
7X dingtothe holy defire thereof, wherein conliſteth life and? 
7 peace. Andlet us beware that we ſeeke nor to feede' it with! 
ſtrange meates, which may make it forowfull,& with which: 
*X our fleſh aboundethto her death and deſtruion, But mot<' 
"= tifying all the deadly defires and affeRions thereof, letus la- 
27 bournot to walke any more according to the fleſh, but ac- Rom.8.1, 
 *cording to the ſpirit; and let us know that al weariſomnes 
B'S, ddationfacs which troubleth' the tranquillity and ref 
= thereof, proceederh fromthe want of experience in affaires, 
fromthe wantof good diſcourſing , grounded upona reſo- 
lute and ſetled 4% apondres , and from the want of skill fitlie 
| | = 


86 


to applie our ſelves to preſent occaſions. , And:thisisthaf 


OfDutic and Honeſtie, ') 


which troubleth all ſorts and conditions of life,as wellrich 


as poore,Butthe way to preſervethe ſpirit in reſtandquiet 
nes,is to nouriſhand exerciſcir in the ſtudie:of wiledome, 


where itlearneth reaſon, which of it, ſelfe can cure itofall 
ſorrow, anguiſh and griefe, through wiſe diſcaurfing ,and 
worke in ita like inclination and conſtant behaviour ene= 


Yhe end of the 
creation of all 
things. 


$ 


alteration of life,cauſin j man to live happily throughout 


the whole courſe of his life,not without the hope and cer» 
raine expeRarion ofa bleſſed immortality, 


The end of the ſecond daves worke. " | 


4 vile 


"THE THIRD DAIES WORKE., 


Of Dutie and Horeſtie, Chap.9.  ; 
1 As Lthough all things were creaed# 
(YL divers natures and properties, and 
many of cleane contraries,yetby an 
\ incomprehenſible wiſedome th 

: were appointed to refer themſelyes 
| to one onely certaincand common 
end,namely,to ſhew foorth the infinit2 power and greatnes 
oftheir work-maſter, ſufficient inthe leaſt of his works with 


admiration to raviſh man,to whom he hath made all _ 


 ſubjeR, Butas in him alone the treaſures of his heaven ſ 
; ru havebene without compariſon moreliberally unfol- | 


What 


ed,and that in all fulnefſe and bounty, as well in regardof 
the goods and commodities of this life, which he draweth 
from heayen,from the earth, fromthe aire, from the water, 
from beaſts ang plants, and generally from all things con- 


tained under thecopeofthe firmament, as alſo in reſpeRof 


that unſpeakeable happines and eternall felicity, whichby 


the ſpecial grace of Godis purchaſed & aſſured tohimone- | 
indy immortality of the ſecond life; ſo alſo hathGod' | 
the beginning untill this preſent and for ever, reſerved: | 


homage © birnſelf ; Ll 
worn GN forcir in; tt particular homage, and that nor for a time ot 


+: ne yeares of his life,but to continue without inter- 
miltonfrom time to time, namely, loye teſtified by obedi- 
ence 


N 
4, 


Of Dutie and Honeſte, 8 
ence, which we may comprehend under this onely word of 
Date, called by the philoſophers, the welſpring of all yertu- 
ous and laudable aRions , and thefoundation of honefty. 
Therefore I propound this matter to you (companions) to - 
be diſcourſed upon. 

AMANA. The dutieof a good man conbiſteth in his good wiickis the 
behaviour towards the chicfe & only end of his being, com- ©bicfe endof 
pounded of theſe two things, the glorie of his creator, and - 
the love of his neighbour. But the laft undoubtedly depen- 
deth ofthe firſt, For without the feare of God,men will ne 

= verpreſerve equity and loveamonglt themſelyes:as contra- 
- riwiſe the honoring of his majeſty teacheth them tolive up- 
rightly one with another. 

Az A .Weoughtnot to aſſure or fortifie our ſelves with 
any other bulwarke, than to do, to counſell, and to utter 

-X all goodand honeſt things, according to dutie, whereunto 
XZ wearecalled by nature,nor onely for our ſelves,but alſo for 
"** the benefit and profit of many. Therefore of thee(A c x 1+ 
> Tos) weſballunderſiand more at large what Datic and Ho- 

- xeſtreis. 

> Acn1ros. Notreatiſe in,Philoſophie (ſaith Cicero) is 
"© ſoneceſlaric as that of Office and Date: foraſmuch as no 
> partof mans life, whether it be in publike or private af- 
faires,or in what aQtion ſoever it be, either ought or may be 
deſtitute thereof. For therein confiſteth all honeſtie of life, 
and, if it be negleRed, allinfamie. And albeitmoſt part of 

the ancient Philoſophers comprehended Dutie and Hone- 

Kie under vertue, affirming them to be one and the ſame 

thing, yet following the opinion of that great orator and 
philoſopher, who hath handled moral ohiloſophic in very 

good order, we may diſtinguiſh them afcer this fort, ſaying, 

that Dutie is the end whereunto yertue tendeth, namely, 

when in all our ations we obſerve honeſtie and comelines, 

In which diſtinQtion we ſec nevertheleſſe ſuch a conjunQi- 

on of theſe three things, Vertue, Dutie, and Honeftie, that 
the one is the end of the other, the perfeRion thereof con. 

liſting in all three together. Dutie her is that , which bin- what ducie is, 
deth the ſoule, cheerefully and willingly withour force or 


conſtraint to give to eyery one that which belongeth unto 
mY H him: 


$8 Of Dutie and Honeſtie, 


him : honour, to whom honour : reverence, to whom reye. 

rence: tribute,to whomtribute: and fuccour, to whom ſue. 

ve aviſien of cour belongeth, This dutie is divided into two, generall 

__ Kindes: the one is that which appertaineth to'the perfe& 

and ſoveraigne good:the other concerneth the preſeryation 

and Gfctic of the common ſocictie of men, and confifteth 

in morall precepts, according two which the behaviour ofall 

ſorts 8tlite may be ſquared. As touching the fiſt, no doubt 

Whit dutiewe but all men are beholding and bound unto God , both for 

owern Go & their being and preſervation thereof, as alſo for that abun- 
wacitl8%* dance of goods neceſſary for this life, which he powreth 
forth moſt liberally,borth on the good and on the bad:More- 
over, Chriſtians are further tied and bound unto him for 
the certaine hope of their ſalvation in hiseternall Sonne, 
For all which things he asketh nothing of us bur love and 
po0d-will,teltified by honor, reverence, and ſervice, accor- 
ding to his holy ordinance, every one after the meaſure of 
giſts and graces , which he hach from above: knowing tha 
more is to berequired of him co whom more is given, This 
obedience being grounded upon that rule of perfect righs 


Obedience to 


Gods law is reouſnes , which is given unto us inthe law of God, isthe 


the motherof mother and preſeruer of all vertues, yeathe beginningand 
allyenue%  roote of all poodnes, The other part of dutie,whichreſpec- 
What our dury teth our ncighbor, and whereof we are chiefly to intreat in 
| lberln this our Acadcmie, is nothing but charitic and love of our 
like, as of our ſelves, whichis greatly recommended unto 

us inthe Scripture, as being very requiſite unto falyation, 

This is that dutie, whereby we are bound not to do any 

things againſt publike Jawes, equity, and profit,but ro beal- 

waies conſtant in the pexfeR exerciſe and uſe of vertue, by 

doing honeſt and ſeemely things for their owne fakes , and 

not of neceſſity and confiraint. We are not onely borne 

(faith Cicero) for ourſelves, bur our countrie, parents, and 


friends both will and ought toreape ſome commodity by 


our birth, For whatſoever is upon earth. was created fot | 


Man ereated Mcn, andthey forthemſelves, that one mioht aid and he 

borpazs another.. So that ifwe will follow nature x we muſt ny 
our goods,travell,and induftrie, & whatſoever elſe is in out 
power, iuthe behalfe of commoncommodirie, and inthe 


\preſeryarion 


4 
- 


happily; who, as little as may be, livethto himſelfe, And on 
the other fide, no man liveth more diſorderly, than he 
that liveth to himſelfe , end thinketh on norhing but his 
owne profit, This is that dutie,which requireth+hat for the 
fafetie of our parents, friends and countrie, we ſhould offer 
our ſelyes to all perils, notreſpeting our owne profit or 
commoditie. Neicher ought we to elteeme anything juſt 


= ther, (as the philoſophers ſay) that they can no more be le- 
2X parated than whitenes and cold from ſnow , and heateand 
RNs 1] light from fire, So that if any man be perſwaded,that the,rule 
of honeſty and profit is not one and the ſame, he will neyer 
be without fraude or wickednefſe. For thinking thus with 
 himſclfe, this indeed is honeſt, but that is profitable forme, 
he will not feare to breake and rent aſunder all equity or- 
dained and appointed either by divine ot humane Jawes, 
= Andfrhis diviſion is the fountaine of all vice , falſhood, and 
> miſchiefe, A good man (faith Plato) may not flander,fieale, 
— orlie for his owne commodity. Is there anything then in 
this world of ſo great value , any treaſure ſo pretious, thar 
= ought tocauſe us to loſe the name of vertuous and iv? We 
© oughtrather co turne profit rowards honeflie,. and that in 
** ſuch ſort, that howſoever the words ſecme to differ one 
> from another, yet wee ſhould make them bur one thing, 
© Moreover, the ſame divine philoſopher ſaith, that the true 
7 beautie of the ſoule, which is honeſty, is nothing elſe bur 
2X the brightneſſe of that perfeR and chicte good that appea» 
> reth in thoſe things, which may be known by the cies,cares, 
© and minde, whereby it is cauſed to returne towards the Idca 
© an@patrerne of goodnes, Whereby this excellent man mea. 
4 | neth no other thing , than to give us to underſtand, that 
© whatſoever goodnefle and honeſtieisin us, cometh from 
2 God, as from the fountaine thereof, unto which by the fame 
> vertueitreturnerh, leading the ſoule withitto live cternal- 
*©*RX> ly. Befides, from him and by him cometh the an rote. 
X77 and proceeding of our good workes: yea it is he that ma- 
© keth us to go forward according toour dutic, which con» 


| liſeth in theſe two points ; firſt, that the intention and end 
H 2 of 


OfDutie and Honeſtie. '$9 


eſervation of humane ſocietie ? yea, that man liveth moſt 


> andprofitable, except honeftie: which areſo linked toge- prugr muſt not 
; be ſeparated 


from honeſtic, 


90 Of Dutic and Honeſke, 


wo things re- of our aRions be righly framed: ſecondly, that the like 
 quiſreine#®®? jneanes to attaine to that end be found out, For theſe two 
maT things may agree or diſagree one from another ,- as we ſee 
ſometimes the end well propounded , and yet men erre in 

the meanes to attaineunto it: and contrariwiſe,it falleth out 
oftentimes, that the meanes are good, and theend pro- 

pounded, bad, So that it is from this lively and ever-flow- 

ing fountaine, which is the cauſe of all good, from whence 

we are to looke for the perfeRt knowledge of our dutie, and 

the endesand meanes whereby to executeir, to the glorie 

of God, andto the good and prafite of our like. And from 

this generall vertue , and fountaine of honeftie and duty, 

Powre rivers TOWTE TIVETS ifſuc and ſpring , called morall vertues: name- 
ue our of the Iy , Prudence , Which is a$a guide to thereſt, and knoweth 
fountain of hats profitable forirſelfe , for others, and forthe com- 
mon-wealth : Temperance, the miſtres of modeſtie,chaſtity, 

ſobrietie, and vigilancie, and of all order and mediocritie 

inall things: Fortitude, which maketh a man conſtant, pa- 

tient, couragious, hardie, and readie to enterpriſe high, 

preat, profitable,and holy things: and 1uſtice , which is the 

ond and preſervation of humane ſocietie, by giuing to e- 

yexy onethat which belongeth unto him , by keeping faith 

in things promiſed, by ſuccouring gladly the afflited,, and 

by helping every one according as abilitie ſerveth. Which 
yertuesare the true and certaine goods of the ſoule, where» 

by all aRions are directed according to dutie, as we ſhall 
ſpcakeparticularly thereof hereafter. In the meane while let 

us enterinto the examples of the ancients, and ſee how ex- 

atly and inviolably they obſerued all points of duty, choo- 

fing rather to ſacrifice their lives, than to infringe, & breake 

any of them , much more contemning all other weaker oc- 

calions, wherewith lewde and baſe-minded people ſuffer 
ttemſelvesto be eafily corrupred. And firſt, touching the 

Hayes of fcſt point of duty naturally imprinted in the ſcules of the 
the ancients in B7eatelt infidels, which is to acknowledge ſome divinitie, 
the lerrice of | with what Zeale (alchough inconſiderate and raſh) did the 
bt ancient heathens and pagans preciſely obſerye their paga- 
niſme, even tothe ſacrificing and cheerefull offering up of 

their own childrentotheir gods,as wereade of the Cartha- 


ginians? 
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| | Whar fay I, their children? yea oftentimes them- 
elves,whereof Calan an Indian Gymnoſophiſt ſerveth for Calan, 
awitneſfe, who ſeeing himſelfe old, after he had offered ſa- 
erifice to the gods, bad Alexander the Great farewell with 
whom he came to Babylon, and tooke his leave alſo of all 
his other friends. Then lying along (according to the cu- 
Rome of his countrie) upon alittle pile of wood, which he 
had prepared for thatpurpoſe, he cauſed fire tobepurunts 
4 ic, and ſo burned himſelfe for a burnt offcring to his gods, 
® not ticring atall, but continuing with ſuch a woonderfull 
© - conſtancie, that eAlexander, who was preſent, confeſſed 
4 himſelfe to be vanquiſhed ofhim in greatnes of heart, and 
magnanimitie of courage. Who will notadmire the ſtri& 
oblervation of the ancient religionofthe Egyptians, Grz- 
cians, and Romances, mooved with a defireof yeelding the 
dutic of their being to the honour of a divine nature? Bur 
for ſhortneſſe ſake,and notto wander farre fromthe ſubjeR 
of our afſemblie, I pafſe it over with filence. Heere I will 
onely alledge one notable example ofthe Tewes, who were The zeale of 
more zealous profeſſors of their law, than ever were any «als hu ng | 
people. Cairns a Romane Emperor, ſent Perronmw'into Syria ; 
with commandement to make warre with the Iewes, if t ey 
would not receive his image into their temple, Which when 
they refuſed to do , Petronin ſaid untothern, that then be- 
like chey would fightagainſt Ceſar,not weighing his wealth, 
or their owne weaknefſe and. unabilitic. We will notfighe 
( youu they ) but had rather die then turne from the lawes 
of our God. And foorthwith caſting themſelves on the 
ground, and offering their throtes, they ſaid, that rhey were 
ready to receive the blow. In this eſtate (as /oſephmrepor- 
teth it) they remained for the ſpace of fortie daies, lecting 
flip the time which then was , of ſowing their groundes. 
Which cauſed Petronize to defer the executis of his charge, 
and to ſend the declaration of theſe things unto Ceſar, 
whoſe death rid the Iewes out of danger. Now we aretu 
conſider with what burning affeRion the ancients imbra- 
ced common benefite and ſafetie, ſecking co profite all men, ofthelore 
according tothe true dutie ofa good man, but eſpecially Yhicds man 
their countrie/ in whoſe ſervice they thought it great hap- counccie. 
H 3 pines 
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pinesta loſe their ſinner truely beſides the ſweete ale. 
on, which nature bath imprinted in our hares towards our 
countrie, and the conformity of humours,which COMMON» 

ly is foundin our bodies with that heaven and aire where 
we haveour firſt breathing , which ſcemeth to be a mutuall 

and naturall obligation, the reaſon of all humane # rn 

the religion of divine equitie , beſides the dutie of conſci+ 

ence, binde'all perſons to ſerve. the publike wealth of their 

h countrie, tothe uttermoſt of their power: and that ſo much 
cherather, becauſe that under ir, the life, honour, and goods 
of every particular man are comprehended, This reafon 
Eaco of Vic, cauſed Cato of Vrica, a Conſul and noble Roman,toanſwer 
one of his friends, who was come to giue him thanks for de- 
fending him in judgement from a falſe accufation , that he 
was to thankethe Common-weIth, for whoſe love onely 

he did ſpeake, and counſclledallthings. Thisalſo made him 

to undertake the ſite for the office of Tribuneſhip of the 

people, that he might reſiſt the faction of Pen whom 

Inwharcafea he ſaw Hetellwſeton worke to ſue and ſeeke for the lame 
"od man 2Y office , for.the afſurance ofhisaffaires and trengthning of 
-* his league. Nowis the time (quoth Caro to his friendes} 
wherein I wuſtimploy and beltow the power of ſuch an of- 
fice, andof great authoritic, asa ſtrong medicine, jntime 
convenient, and upon neccſlarie cauſes, and either over- 
come , of die honorably in. the defence of common libet« 
ty. So likewiſe he oppoſed: himſelfe as much as he could, 
againſt all novelties and alteration. of affaires betweene 
C:ſar and fan's And when the ſelfcſame Pompey, being 
defirousto win him to himſclfe , ſought to bring ic to paſle 
by alliance, andthereupon. demanded two ofhis neeces in; 
marriage, one for himſelfe, and the other for-his ſonne: Ca» 
to, without any longer deliberation, anſwered himpreſent= 
"a as being netled) chat carried backe the meſſage, that he 
ould returne to Pompey and tell him, thac Cato was notto- 
be taken by the meanes of women. Which was not becauſe 
he would not have him eſteeme greatly of his friendſhip, 
which a. hogs oe fhndn him to be mere ſureand cer= 
taine nan any alliance by marriage, ſo that he onelyſbughe 
akcr and did things boneſ and juſt, buc at ging 

| would. 
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weuld nor p rehoflages at'Porpeier pleaſure ag inf the 
iran, 1 Afterward the affaires of Rotie being 
brought to ſuch neceſfitie chrough corruption of —_ 
and by unlawfull and forceable meanes in procuring publike 
places ofauthoriry, many Senators being of yr , that 
P wasto be choſen ſole and onely Conſul : Catoalſo 
was of the ſame minde, ſaying , that menonght to chooſe a 
leſſe evill to mecte wirthand ro redrefſe greatermilſchiefes: 
and thatic were better willinglyto bring in a kitide of mo+ 
narchie, than to deferre it ſo long, untill the iſſue of preſene 
ſeditions ſhould by force and conſtraint eftabliſh one, And 
it may be (quoth he) that Pompey will have a longing defire 
co preſervethe Common-wealth , when he ſhall ſee, that it 
is ſo liberally ad freely committed to hisfidelitie, This c= 
leon being approved andratified ; Pompey ſent to ſecke 
Cato,and having heartily thanked him for that honor,which 
he had done him, requeſted him to be a daily affiftant and 
Counſellor unto him in his office. To whorm this graye man 
made anſwer, thathe did never oppoſe himfelfe' heretofore 
20ainſt him for any iil will he bore him, neither gave this 
latt counſell for any ' good he meant towards him , bur all 
for the good and profite of the Common-wealth. And as 
touching his privare and particular affaires , he ſaid, he 
would give him the beſt counſell he' could , whenfoever he 
asked his advice: but for publike matrers, he would alwaies 
fpeake what he thought were beſt, although he never asked 
him any thing, Thus did Cats behave himſelfe all his life 
timeasa goodcitizen, and as anuprightand iuſt man, fice 
in ſpeaking forthe truth , and altogither voideof corrupri- 
on. Hetelbst a Senator of Romeleft us a notable reftimo- 
nie, that he eſteemed of Detie, 23 of a ſacred andiinviolabte 
thing, when he wotild not ſweareto the peopleto obſerve 
and keepethar;, which was'to be 'ordained and eftablifhed 
concerning alaw put up by one of the Tribunes againii all 
right and equitie., notwithſtanding that the Contul with 
thereft ofthe Sefiftors through conſtraint and feare, which 
they had of thepeople, bxd'{worntunto it; and given cheir 
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romiſe, Then CHetrellnt depwting from''the affeinblic, MHe:ells. 
id, that it was too caficamatter rodoilf;, agalſoacom-" 
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oa thing todo well where no danger is, but to.do well 
when veril is certaine and ſure, that wasthe proper dutie 
of an honorable and vertuous man.. For this cauſe veing 
baniſhed, and making light account of the matter, he uſc 
theſc or the ike CORE : When things ſhall be amended, 
the people repenting them of their error, will call me backe 
apaine : butif the affaires continue till in the: ſame Rare, 
wherein they now are,it will be beft for a wants keepe him- 
ſelfe afar off. Lycurgas after his lawes were given tothe La- 
cedzmonians, faived that he had ſomething elſe whereof 
to take counſell with Apollo concerning their eftate, and 
therefore at bis departure from Lacedzmon to ga toDel- 
phos, he cauſed his citizens to fweare and owifc » that 
they would keepe his lawes inviolablie vatill his returne, 
. either dead or alive. This done he went to the Ile of Can« 
dic, wherc he remained in perpetuall and voluntarie baniſh» 
ment, and commanded that after his death, the aſhes of his 
bodie , being burnt ſhould be caſt intothe winde, that by 
this meanes the Lacedzmonians might neyer be abſolved 
of their oath,but that his countrie might alwaies receive che 
fruit of his labors, for deſire whereofhe had freely forſaken 
2{a1cu4 ths. it altogither. Marom Otho the Emperor bath left behinde 
bim amore woonderfull example ofthe great love he bare 
towards his countrie, forthe benefite whereof he died wile 
lingly. For after he had loſt abatiell againſt Uzellus and Cee 
cinna, fighting for the Empire , he was ſolicited by the reſt 
of his army,which was yetof great firength,to-trie fortune 
once againe, andto uſe them and their perſons as long as 
they bad one drop of blood , and life tn thei bodies, And 
at the ſame time a fimple foldier., having a.ſword- in his 
hand, fpake thus ume him : Know, O Ceſar , that all my 
companions. aze determined ta dic thus foxthy ſake , and: 
therewithall he flue himſelfe before him. Then Ocho cafting 
his eics all. about, ſpake unto themin this ſort:: I accouns 
this day more happy tome (Companions ) than that other 
wherein ye di& choole and pronounce me your Emperor, 
beholding you ſo wellaffeRed.in my behalfe,and receiviog 
fuch honor fi you with fo great a demonſtration of friend- 


ihip. And if I haye bene woorthie tohold the Empire of 
Rome 
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Rome by your eleQion, Imuſtnow ſhew it, in norfparing: - 
my life for the good and ſafety of my countrie, I know 
well chatthe vicorie is not yet wholy mine enemies; and TI. 
have received newes of ſuch and ſuch forces ( which he 
named particularly unto them) that are readie to joyne 
with us. The Senate is 02 0ur fide,and the wives & children 
of our enemies are in our hands. But what? This war is not —_— "_ 
againſt a Hamwbal, or a Pyrrbes, or againſt the Cymorians, ch 
that we ſhould figh for the poſſeſſion of lealie, bur it is 2- 
gainft the Romans themſelves : ſo that in this war both the 
conqueror and conquered ſhall offend and hurt their coun-. 
trie, becauſe, whatſoever ſerveth for the benefire of himthac 
overcometh, turneth to the dammage of the Common- 
wealth.Belceve me, I know better how co die thi to reigne, 
eſpecially conſidering that I ſhall not ſo much profite the 
Romans, although in the end I ſhould remaine the ſtroger, 
as now I can by ſacrificing my life for the peace, union, and 
cacord of my countrimen. This done,he tooke order for the 
Senators and others of his army to retire-and ſave them- 
fclves : and ſaid roanephew of his whom he had adopted, 
I command thee my ſonne, as the laſt admonition which I 
can giyethee,not to forget altogerher,nor yettoprintittos 
much in thy memoriegthat thow haſt had an unkle, who was 
Emperot. Fhen laying him downe toreft, the next morning 
very early he taoke his. (word, & turning the pointthereof 
with both his hands againſt his Romack,he fel upon the top 
of it, without ſhewing any other token gr feeling of griefe, 
and ſo died, being only ſeven & thirty yeares of age. Codrus Corus. 
king of Achens didnoleſſe for his countrie. For having un- 
deritood,thacthe Oracle had promiſed and affured the vi- 
Rory cothe Thracians,who were enemicytothe Athenians, 
ifthey ſaved their king alive,hewentinto their campe diſ- 
guiſed like a handi-crafts man, and ue one of their men, 
whereupon. he was preſently ſlaine of others, not being 
knowne what he was, Andthus were the Thracians depri- 
yedof the hope of viRtorie, which before chey accounted 
certaine,and in amanner gotten of the Arhenians, CAarcus - 
Curtis a knight of Rome, who being Conſul wana notable 21.Cuyrtiva, 


baceell againkt the Cymbrians,threw himſelfe headlong in- 
ro 


ſtie are to be 
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deepe guife,whi h was made in the midft of Rome by! 
Ce ee tubich had greatly dammaged the ci 
The reaſon mooving himfo to do,was, becauſe the $ 


Giers bad yiven our, that the gods would not be pacified & 
appeaſed At) the citic before che gulfe had ſwallowed 


Dutie & hene- 


2 mat alive. Currixz« being defirous to procure the benefit 
and eaſe ofthe Common-wealth, would ferve himlſclfe for 


chis facrifice. And ſoit came to paſſe: for preſently this gulfe 
cloſed up to the great aſtoniſhment of all the people. How 
ſhall wethinke that theſe, and fo many others as hiſtories 
ſer before oureies, who have freely offered their lives for 
the ſafecie of many, 2nd choſe rather to undertake any dan« 
er,than to turneafidein any thing from that which th 

[av to bethe dutic of a good man, how (I ſay) ſhall we 
thinke that they would have fainted or yeelded through the | 
inticements of honor, grace, favor,and riches, whereby the 
greatnes of their courage , limited onely with the bounds 
ofrightand juflice,might have bene weakened?But hoping 
that the ſequele of our diſcourſes will furniſh us with more 
ample teſtimonies both of this and of all the other parts of 
duty,which reſpeR every particular aRion, and feating leſt 
I have bene ſomewhat too lopg in the examples alreadie 
alledged, we will conclude ourpreſent matter with this ge» 
nerall inftruQtion,that unto what eftate,qualitie or coniditi- 
on loever men are called,they ought to propound tothem- 
ſelresinall their aRions, Datieand Honeffie, ſearching for 


profornded in them in the holy $cxiptures, and inthe precepts of good 
rage” lifeconformable hereunto, which are left unco us by the 


ancient Sages and wiſe Philoſophers,to this end, that being 
well inftructed intrue pierie,we may firft of all give honour 
and mes God, and then be beneficial, helpefull, and 
profitable to his creatures. Theſegraces we may,by the di-' 
reCtion and bleſſing of God, draw out ofthoſe foure rivers 
which proccedand flow from this general yertue and foun- 
taine of Horeftie, of which we are rodifcourſe particularly” 
hereafcer,namely, of Prudence, T emeperince, "Fortitude, and' 
Inſtice,which arethoſemorall vertues Wheteby alt good arid? 
vertuous ationsate brought ro paſſe; 003 pv 
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Of Prudence, Chap.10... | 


Ac t-mqHereis oneonely wiſeſorerzigneCrenor of 


TOB. all chings,the Almighty, ſtrong and cerrible, g.,qc;..4; 


who fitteth upon histhrone, from whs com- 
meth all wiſedome, which alwaies hath bene, and is forever 
with him,and which he hath powred our upon all his works, 
and uponall fleſh according to his liberality, and giveth her 
abundancly co them that love him. She teacheth the doAtine , 
ofGod,znd cauſecht us to chooſe his works; Shedecketh us 
with prudence, juſtice, and courage, giving us the know- 
ledge of the time paſt, and judgement of that which is to 
come. The multitude of thoſe which are-endued with theſe 
ifts and graces,arc the guardof the world, andaprudent 
Fiog is the aſſurance of his people. The ſequele therefore of 
our ſpeech leadeth us tothe handling of Prudence the firtt 
tiverof the fountainc of Dutie, | 


A.SER» Wiledomeraineth d>wne knowledge, and wiſe Fcclcl.1.23. 


underſtanding, and bringeth to honour thoſe that poſſeſſe 
her,Of her therefore we aretoſecke fortrue Prudence, a* 
neceſſary guide to all our aftions;but we muſt hate the pru-" 
dence of thi fleſh, which is folly-before God,andmaketh all 
the choughts of the wiſe of this world ro become vaine and 
fooliſh.Morcover,Cicero faith, that no man can beprudene 
bur be muſt be good. | 

AMAN A, Ohow learnedly hath Socrates taught us to 
know andmarke this true and heavenly prudence, procee- 
ding from the love & feare of the Higheſt, from that earthly 
Prudeace,which is full of darkenes! when he faith,that Pra- 
dence is the generall vertue, the princeſſe and 
tues and that wherem the knowledge of our [over aigna good, and 
of the end of amr being conſiſteth , as alſo the ichoile of thoſe 
waies whereby we may.come untoit.Burlet us heare Aka 
diſcourſe morelargely of the great, worthy,aad wonderfull 
effeQs of this rich vertve. 

ARan. All the life of men expreſſing aworthie ende of 
their being , confiſtech in comemplation and ation. For 
knowiogthatthethoughes of all morcatl rfen are unſtable, 


and their inycations uncertaine, becauſcthe body'and the” 
afteRions. 


de of morall ver- yu / 
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 affcionsthereofoppreſle the ſoule,and caſt down the ſpi- 
ritloden with ——— lift up their hearts towards he 
brightnes oftheereriall Lighr,who of his meete grace re» 
paretheheir ſoules,lightenerhtheic underſtandings, and di- 
' reeth their paths rothe knowledge of that true and per. 
fe& Idea of Good, from whence Prudence floweth,that ſhe 
may governe cheirations according to Gods will, andto 
the profite of humane pews: i Therefore itis. from knows 
he effe8rof ledge and reaſon gotten in theftudie of wifedome by the 
the rerueof prace of God, from whence the vertife of Prudence pro- 
prudence. = "oedeth,which is that rule of all the ations of man,where= 
by through good and ſage advice he decerneth &chooſerh 
good from bad,char which is profitable from the contrary, 
to the end hemay ſhunthe one and practiſe the other. This 
is that which Ars/orle ſaith,that the office of PR cons 
ffteth jo skilt ro conſult and to chooſe, to the endro exe. 
cutc that which vertue commandeth,namely, Honefticand 
decencie, ahd that for no other reſpeR than for the love 
thereof. And therefore wiſe men have pur a difference be- 
The difference tweene Science and Prudence, faying , that Science is adead 
ond ou: knowledge of things, whichof itſelfe cannot change the 
© denees willin ſuch ſort,that it may imbrace ana follow the knowne 
good,or avoidethe evill ; which is evident in wicked men 
indued with knowledge. Bur Prudenccis a beame proceee 
ding from that true ſunne, which dothnot onely illuminate 
| by and lighten the underſlanding,bur alſo warmeth and kind- 
- non 7 WE leth afteRtion. This vertue (ſaith Bras one of the Sages of 
be, Grzcia) is amongſithe reſt ofthe vertues, as the fight is a- 
mongſtthe five ſenſes of mans body: thereby giving us to 
underſtand, that as the cie, of all the other ſenſes is moſt 
deaurifull,ſubcill, and pearcing, ſoche vertue of Prudence 
by her quicke andclearelight direQeth and conduReth all 
vertuesin their good and commendable operations. It is b 
her that man is alwaies cloathed with a mild and ſerled dif- 
penn, whereas Randethno lefſe in neede, thana ſhi 
oating onthe ſea doth ofthe preſence of a pilot, that he 
hef prudently undertake, _ wiſely exccure whatſoever 
'F noweth to begood.after mature deliberation,and con- 
deration of all the circuruſtances of the faR. Morall Phi- 


loſophers 
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loſophers attributed three eies to this yertue of Prudence, p;,ence hah 
namely, Memory, Vnderſtanding, and Providence: which tlrcecics, 
three things Cicero calleth the parts of Prudence, With the 
firſt ſhe beholdeth the time paſt : with the ſecond, thetime 
preſent : with the third,therime to come. Moreover, a pru- | 
dent and wiſe man, by the conſideration of things paſt , and 
of that which hath followed fince, judgeth of thar, which in 
the like caſe may fall our in the time following. And after 
long deliberatio,he expeReth the times, weigheth the dan- 
gers,and knoweth the occaſions : andthen, yeelding now 
and chen to the times, bur alwaies toneceſfſitic, ſoit be not 
againſt dutie, he boldly ſetreth his hand to the worke. For 
this cauſe /ſocrates ſaid, that a prudent man ought to remE- 
ber things paſt, to uſe things prefent, and to foreſee things 
ro come. A prudent man (faith Demoſthenes) accounteth it a 
pon of folly roſay when a thing is come to palſe, Who would 

e thought it could have bene? Now Prudence is apparant 71. praic wors 
in him that poſlefleth her,firſt by the rule and gar thie «ffeQs of 
of his perſon, whether it be in things within him,as in his ***<***< 
manners and conditions, or in outward things concerning 
his body,as in ſobriety of diet,comely entertainment, good 
houſekeeping, comendable uſe of his ſubſtance and riches, 
Of which perfeRions and other praiſe-worthie effeAs hat 
flow from Prudence under the name of ſundrie vyertues, we 
are tO intreate particularly hereafter, as alſo how a prudent 
man being adorned with them may firſt become a good 
Occonomilt, that is,a governor and father of a family, and 
after attaine to that great vertue of politicall knowledge, 
which isthe art ofskilfull governing and ruling a multitude 
of men. And thenalchough he doubt not, but thar it isana& 
of Prudence to know what is good and profitable for the 
Common-wealth, yet that he may know how to execute * 
that office with a perfe& and abſolute vertue,he ſeeketh for 
all occaſions to profite the ſame,and unto what place of au- 
thoritie ſoever he be called, he alwais ſheweth foorth duri- 
full effeRts of a good man, He never giveth. or taketh bur 
good counſel, & alwaies uttereth the Fine freely. He is able 
(faith Plato )ro diſcerne the good from the bad, He helpeth 
innocency,and correteth malice. He is not aſtoniſhed for 


any 
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any feare,nor altereth his mind for diſpraiſe or commenda. 
tion? he is not diſcouraged through violence or falſe acuſa. 
tions, neither is preſſed downe with ſorrow, or puffed up 
with. proſperity. And as one not ignorant of the uncertaine 
4 of worldly thing,he abiderth conſtantin all changes,and like 
= to himſelfe, knowing how to chooſe thelefle evill in all 1n+ 
"18 conveniences,as the better. He ſheweth himlelfe valiant in 
iq all things, He is maiſter of his pleaſures, and knoweth how 
\| ro command himſelfe,He can reape profice by molt (inifter 
accidents, yea by his greateſt enemies, and yet hurt them 
not. The converſation of the prudent is alwaies healhfull 
and profitable, His quips, his laughters, his ſports, arenot 
wichout ſome fruite, having in them a certaine powerto 
corre and moovye thoſe that do amiſſe, He beleeveth not 
(faith Herachtw any thing lightly, but isa ſevcre examiner 
of the truth, To be ſhort, Prudence cauſeth a man to referre 
ali his aRions, both private and publike, tothe bell eade, 
which is,to ſerve God,and to profite his neghbour. This did 
Socrates teach very well , ſaying, that all che deſires andin- 
4 clinations of our ſoule guided by prudence, tend to happi- 
+4} | The conjun&is N05. W berein we may notethe indifloluble conjunttion of 


onof all the all the morall yertues,of which no one can be had perfeRly, 
Vertucs, 


$ ticular and proper duty.Butprudence is eſpecially neccſſa: ' 
ll in them all,as it will yet better appeare inthe further hand- 
5 ling thereof, albeit the effeRs hereunder mentioned of this 
q + firlt vertue being narrowly conſidered, may give us ſuffici- 
ent proofe thereof, Now to incite and ſtir us up to imbrace 
it with greater zeale and affefticon, and to ſeeke after all 
meanes of obtaining ir, either by good inftrution, or by 
long uſe of things, let us call ta minde certaine ex2mples of 
the ancients,thereby to marke what woonderfull truits this 
F yertue of Prudence hath brought foorthin them. If we con» 
''F f1der all the heroicall facts ofthe woorthieft C aptaines and 
"7. Generals of armies that ever were,we ſhall finde that they 
brought them to paſſe more by prudence, than by any other 
force and meane. Whichthing Alexander the Great, and 
firlt Monarke ot che Grzcians knowing very well, when- 
locyerany ſpecch or compariſon was made before him of 


Ver- 


but with her companions .albcit each of them have herpar- 
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tueor Science, he alwaies had this verſe of Homer in his 
mouth: /n counſel wiſe, and valiant in the fight : as if he would 
have ſaid, that of all vertues, prudence was moſtprince like; 
and that prowelle was practiſed by meanes thereof, And in« 
deed he being richly endued therewith undertooke the con» ofthe pry. 
uelt of the Perſian Empire, yea ofall the world, when he dence of Alex- 
had bur thirtie thouſand footemen,and foure thouſand horſe ****** 
men,with monieand viRualsto furniſhthem onely for thir- 
tie dayes. Bur what? The meanes whereunto he truſted was 
Prudence, followed of Patience, Valure and Temperancy, 
wherewith the fludie ofPhiloſophy had furniſhed him fe 
his voyage. In this journey he did not only in two battailes, 
overthrow Darizs Monarch of the Perfians, who had above 
twelve hundred thouſand men,but alſo brought under ſub- 
jeRion fifteene ſundry nations, and tooke five thouſand ci- 
ties and townes, and laboured to put inreall execution and 
praiſe that forme of government of eſtate, which was ſo 
greatly eſteemed of Zeno the Stoick Philoſopher, and ten- 
dedineffeQtro this end, that all men generally might live 
together,not being divided by rownes, peoples and nations, 
nor ſeparated by particular lawes, rights and cuſtomes, bur 
that we ſhould take all men for our countrimen and fellow 
citizens : that as there is but one world, ſo there might be 
bur one kinde of life. Thus did this prudent and vertuous 
Monarch give out that he was ſent from heaven to be acom- 
m6 reformer,governor,and reconciler of the wholeworld, 
{o that he imploied all his might to reduce and bring to ci- 
vility barbarous kings, toplant Greciancities, that they 
_— live civilly amongſt the uatamed and ſavage nations, 
and eſtabliſhed every where lawes and apeaceable kind of 
life,cuc amongft unbrideled people,who never heard word 
ſpokeneither of peace or lawes. Thoſe whom he could not 
aſſemble rogether by perſwaſion of reaſon , he conſtrained 
by force of armes,ſo that he cauſed them all to drinke, as ye 
would fay, in the fame cup of love and friendſhip, by inter- 
mingling their lives, manners, mariages, and faſhions of li- 
ving. He commanded that all men living ſhould account 
the whole habitable carth for their country,and his campe, 


for their caſtle and cower of defence,and that all good men 
{ſhould 
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lhould be ofkin one to another, and the wicked onely ſiran= 
ers. Moreoyer, he willed, that the Grzcian and Barbarian 
ſho uld nomore be diſtinguiſhed by their garments, but that 
11; 4 the Grzcian ſhould be knowne and diſcerned by vertue,& 
: 11 the Barbarian by vice, accounting all vertuous men Greci- 
[70 | ans,andall vicious men Barbarians. Therefore Plutarke laid 
if very well,that they who were tamed and brought under his 
yoke wereagreatdeale more happy than thole chat elcaped 
his power, becauſe theſe men had none to cauſe themto 
leave off fromliving miſerably,and the other were compel- 
(OURS led by the conquerorto live happily.Whercby he deſerved 
i” no lefſe the name ofa great Philoſopher, than did Pyrhago» 

- i r45, Socrates and others, who although they wrote nothing, 
yet wereſo called,for their maner of life,and for that which 
they ſpake,did,and taught. In al which things Alexander ap- 
proching nextuntothem, went alſo beyond them in thus, 
that they taught men of good underſtandings, namely ſuch 
as were Grzcians as well as themſcelycs , and that without 
great paine and travell: but this Monarch ſuſtaining infigite 
labour,and cheerefully ſhedding his blood,did changeinto 


a better eſtate,and reformed the rude maners of innumetra- 


. ble ſavage people, evenof ſuch as were brutiſh by nature. 
Co Fe" ius NOW letus ſpeake of Ceſarthe firſt Romane Emperor.Was 
Czſar, it not prudence eſpecially that prepared the way for him to 


ſo mighty an Empire, firſt by reconciling together Craſſus 
"Y and Pomwpey,two ofthe greatelt Romane Senators, by whoſe 
von. ' favor he obrained afterwardes the dignity of Conſulſhip? 
4 :* i When he was placed therein, being deſirous to winne the 
good will ofthe people, and knowing that he was alreadie 
well ow of the Senatours, he preferred many 
lawesin their behalfe. Beſides , he was very ſumptuous and 
popular,ifever any Romane was,not ſparin g any colt upon 
plaics, turneies,fealts,largeſſes, and other baits to curry fa- 
ror with the meaner ſort of the people,and to gaine the ho- 
norand credite ofa man that is gracious and charitable to- 
__— the poore. And when he was ſentto take upon him 
: © government of the Gaules, he warred there ten yeares, 

cing guided by an unſpeakeable prudence , that was ac- 
companicd with dil gence and forecaſt ; fo that by uſing all 


occaſlt- 
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occaſions wiſely and to'purpoſe , be ſubdned there three 
- hundred ſundry nations, tooke<j3ght hundredrownes, and 
in many battcls diſcomfited three millions of men, The com- 
mentaries which he wrote himſclfe, declare ſufficiently that 
his owne vertue wrought more exploits than all his army.Of 
this alſo he gave wage. enough in the beginning of the civil 
war betweene him and Pompey, wherein he uſcd ſuch dili- 

ence, that coming out of France he made himſelfe maiſter 
of all Italy in three-ſcore daies , without any cffufion of 
bloud,and drove away his enemy.And Cicers,who (as ſome 
fay ) conſpired his death, in anepiſtle calleth him a monſter 
of prudence ,.and of incredible dil:gence. Was itnot pru- 
dence, whereby he noted two faults in Pompey , which af- Czar noted 
ter were the cauſe of his overthrow? The firſt in anincoun- ny 4 
tcr of their armies, wherein Ceſar being at that tim@the- * 
weaker, had the woorſt, And when he perceived that his 
enemy purſued himnot, but retired to his campe, he ſaid: 
The victorie this day was in the power of our enemies, bur 
their captaine could not perceiveit. The other fault which 
he noted was at the bartell of Pharſalia, where Pompey was 
quite oyerthrowne , becauſe he charged his ſouldiers be- 
ing rangedin battell, coſtand ſtill intheirplaces, and ſoto 
attendtheirenemies,Then Ceſar ſaid,thatin ſo doing, Pom- 
pey tooke from his ſouldiers the vehemency and violeace of 

iving the onſet , whichis as a ſpur unto them in their race, 
beſides the heate of courage which this ſpeedy running 
forward worketh inthem, We ſce then how neceſſary this 
vertue of prudence is in feats of war, which cauſed Ageſi- , «ſans, 
law king of Lacedemonia, after great loſſes ſuſtained by the F 
violence of Epaminondas , the generall captaine ofthe The- 
banes, to ſay to his men, that they ſhould not greatly care 
for the multitude of their enemies, but bend all their force 
againſt Epaminondas onely , becauſe none but wiſe and pru- The tage of s 
dent men were valiant, and the onely cauſe of vitorie, And ©Praine is cow 
therefore if they could beate him downe, they ſhould un- the raine of an 
doubredly have the relt at their devotion. As indeede it *- | 
cameto paſſe in that battell which they fought together, 
wherein the Lacedemonians halfe diſcomfited,one of thoſe = 
that fled being purſued by Epaminondas , turned back: - 
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of Solan, 
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New him : whereupon the reſt tooke ſuch courage, and he 
Thebans were ſo difmaied , that the viRtorie remained with 
eAreſlaxe, Now if in warfare prudence beareth ſuch a 
roke, who doubteth bur thatin civill and politike poyern- 
ment ſhe is as necefſarie or rather more? Divine P/ato in 
his booke of acommon-wealth faith, that if a man would 
donotableaAs woorthy of perfe&praiſein the adminiſtra- 
tion of the common-wealth , he muſt have prudence and 
juſtice, followed of power and fortune,But we may further 
fay , that onely prudence hath ſer aloft and preſerved many 
grcateſtates fromruine and ſubyerſion. The Athenians be- 
ing divided and banded into three contrary parts and fac- 
tions, Solon being very prudent and wiſe, woud not joine 
himſelfe to any ofchem, bur kept himfelfe indifferent o all, 


* praiſing and fpeaking whatſoever he could deviſe to joino 


The prudence 
of Lycurgun 


Phocions 


The prudenee 
of Demoſthe- 
nes 1n detcn- 


ding the inno- 


Cencie of 2 
FoUe vornan 


2nd reconcile themtogither againe. Wherein he behaved 
himſelfe ſo well, that being cbofen by them all for the one- 
ly pacifier and reformer of their eſtate, he placed itin grea- 
ter plorte than ever it was in rey his prudent and wiſe 
lawes which were received as inviolab&. The prudence of 
Lycargus, the reformer and law-maker ofthe Lacedzmoni- 


ans, was the cauſe ofthe maintenance of their eſtate above * 


five hundred yeeres, ſo that it was the chiefeſt in all Grzcia 
both for glory and cxcellencie of government, from whence 
they fell not uncill ſuchtime as they wholly negleRed thoſe 
goodly ordinances and lawes which he left thera, A pru- 
dent man alwaies giveth good counfaile, and uttereth the 
lame freely, being alſo a good and willing helpe to inno- 
cencie. Phocion ſpeaking his minde one day inthe counſel! 
chamber of the Athenians, againſt the enterpriſing of a 
eertaine war , and ſceing that his advice ſo greatly diſplea- 
led them, that they would not cive him feave to vrter his 
minde , he ſpake freely unto them in this maner: Yee ma 
peradyenture(O Athenians ) force me todo that hich 
ought not to be done, but yee can not conftraine me to 
peake any thing contrary to my opinion that ought not to 
be ſpoken or counſailed, Demoſthenes knowing the innocen- 
cie of a poore woman drawne into judoement with dan- 
got being overthrowne, ſaved her by his great prudence. 


Fos 
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For two ſtrangers having given her a good ſumme of mo- 
ney to hoins. — this condajoncher ſhe ſbould notreftore 
jt to the one except the other were alſo preſent, within a 
while after one of them came yerie ſorrowfull faining thar 
his companion was dead, and bringing ſome counterfeit 
token thereof with him, Whereupon he ſo perſwaded this 
poore woman, who meant ſimply and plainly, that ſherefto- 
red the money to him. Afterwards the othercame, and de- 
manding the money alſo , broughe this woman before a 
judge, who being without hope of eſcaping , Demoſthenes 
anſwered for her, that ſhe offered to give him the mone 
ſo that he brought his fellow, becauſe, as himſelfe confeſſed, | 
ſhe ought notto giveitto the one without the other. The tow 2prudene 
profite which a prudentman draweth frem his cnemies is pan may reape 
m this, that he knoweth and taketh them for ſpies , for en- enewics, and. 
viers athis life, and joint-laborers with him for honour and >y=ilbap. ., 
glorie: whereupon he is the more carefull that his doings 
may be blamelefſe. And to this purpoſe Drogenes anſwered 
wiſely to one, who demanded how he _ ce avenged on 
his encmic: By making thy ſelfe (quoth he) a vertuous and 
good man, Molt ſiniſter accidents likewiſe. tune to the 
profite of a prudent man, For being long time before 

repared for allevents, the woorſt that happen confirme 
fic further in the knowledge of the uncertainety of hu- 
mane things, and lift himup ſo much the more to the con- 
teplation of heavenly things , that he may deſire nothing 
but the bleſſed immornalitic of the ſoule. Hnaragoras hean Avaxrooras.. 
ring newes of his ſonnes death, ſaid nothing but this, that 
he knew he had begotten him a mortall creature, Thefore- 
ſight of prudence maketh it alſo to bee greatly admired, 
CHarcus Cato , when he ſaw that Pompey joined himſelfe in The pruden: 
league with Ceſar, told him,thar he did put Ceſar: yoke up- I} 
on fs owne necke, which then he perceived not, but that 
ſhortly it would weigh heavie upon him, and thenſhould 
hee finde himſelfe taken and tied, A prudent man is.not 
amazed through feare either of blame or of falſe accuſa- 
tion, but alwaies goeth with his head upright, truſting to 
his innocencie, andto his owne vertue, Scipio «Ffricanus 
being accuſed of many things by the Tribunes of the 54 
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ple, anſwered nothing to the crimes laide againſt him, but 

| onelyſaidthus: Inſucha day as this is, hrs, Fovercame both 

Thc yadete® Carthage and Hannibal y and thereforeT amnow goingto 
op =. whe Capitoll to ſacrifice to Jupiter thobeſt and greateſt God, 
vnjult accuſs and TO cive himthanks for the victorie. In the meane while 
on. ifany man long to proceede againſt me in judgement, let 
him do it. After he had ſo ſaid, he went towards the Capi. 

toll, being followed of his friends, and of the'pgreater part 

of the Senators. When the people ſaw this, they likewiſe 
accompanied him, ſo that in ftead of condemning him,they 

wmilius Scaye Cauſed him in a manner to triumph againe, Emilie Scauru 
rub being alſo accuſed of a certaine crime by Varine, madethis 
onely anſwer : O yee Romanes, Vari affirmeth this crime 

laide againſt me to be true, and Scamrms denieth it: whom 

will ye rather bcleeve? By this wiſe and couragious an- 

fwer hee made the accuſation of none efftet, becaule his 

honeſty was well knowne to everyone, The converſation, 

aſſemblies, laughters, quips, and paftimes of prudent men 

are never without ſome profice,P/ato in his booke intituled 
Convivinm, that is, a feaſt, diſcourſeth of the laſt endof 
mens aQtions, and of the ſoveraigne and chicfe good of 

man, bur yet in very familiar ſpeeches, by certaine exams 

pics, and pleaſant fitions, and devices fit for the time and 

place, and not with ſerjous and grave words, as he uſethto 

do in his other writings. Mogeover,learned devices are the 

790 uot ſports and delights of wiſe men, who account all other 

FF ' ſtimes vaine and unbeſeeming them, and as hinderances 
and lets rather oftheirpleaſure, than occaſions of any re- 

creation. Notwithſtanding, wiſely applying themſelves to 

places and perſons, they can intheir ſerious diſcourſes in» 
termingle ſome honeſt paſtimes, but yet not altogether 

without profice. As Plato irs his foreſaid feaft interlaceth 
 Eertainecomicall ſpeeches of loye , howbeit all the reſt of 

iN fll y- the ſupper there was nothing but wiſe diſcouſes of Philo» 
«Qarme, fophic. A Lacedemonian being asked of a certaine watter 
by an other, anſwered cleane contraryto the truth. And 

when the other told him. that he lied Behold (quoth he 

againe ) Whata foolethou art to aske methat, which thou 


welt well ynough, Diogenerin a great aſſemblic of peo+ 
ple 
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le purpoſely going backward, and ſeeing that every one 
faughed at him,asked them alowd ifthey were not aſhamed 
to mocke him for going backward when he walked, where- 
as they did ſo all their life time. And as Arit;pprs or atime 
beheld him waſhing of coleworts for his ſupper, he ſaid un+ 
to him : If thou did(i know (Dv#egenes) how to obey kings, 
and to ſecke them out , thou wouldeſt not waſh coleworts. 
And thou Ar;ftippms (quoth bee) if thou knewelt how to 
waſh coleworts, thou woiildeſt not ſerve kings, bur live at 
libertie. What profitable doAtrine may aman draw out of 
theſe philoſophicall diſports and jeſtes? Further, aprudent A prudent man 
man never beleeveth any thing overlightly, bur laicth alide evra bt 
all repucation and credite of him that ſpeaketh, and examis+ any thing, 
neth the ſpeech by it ſelfe : ſo far is he from giving credit co 
an ignorant or naughty fellow, Neither will he be dazeled 
with fine and eloquent mr” , but (as Zeno ſaid) confide- 
reth whether his ſpeech be tempered with ſenſcand reaſon, 
that ſo he may judge ſoundly of the truth, and take order 
thereafter. O what number of examples to this purpoſe 
might be alledged of that great harme that hath followed 
the credulitie and light belcefe of magiſtrates, governors, 
and heads of monarchies and nations/Alas,our poore France 
hath bur roo great experience thereof ro her confufion and 
deſtrution. But this matter may offerit ſelfe heereafter to 
be more amplic handled , as alſo other effeRs of Prudence, 
which I haye briefly touched, In the meane while we will 
conclude, that Prudence is an excellent gift of God, that ir 
js the guide and light of all the morall vertues, from whence 
all good and noble ations have their being and beginning, 
and that without it a man can dunothing that is excellent 
and praiſe-woorthy. 


Of want of prudence and of ignorance, of malice 
and ſubtiltie. Chap. 11. 


deceived but by him(clfe, : Which propofi ore was by 


| tion at the firſt hight may ſeeme' ſomewhat 
abſurd, But if, being well infiructed in philoſophic,we will 


I 3 follow 


ARA *N\« man (ſaith divine Plato ) can be hurt or How nene can 
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follow the pigs of the ancient Sages, that Wharſoener 


we ſee of the bodie (ubjeft to ſight , 14 not man, but that the ſouls 
a. kr 15 ator and 1.Ce , ts that which trulie ought 
to be called man, and that whereby we live, and for which we ought 
. to live, it is out of doubt, that none can hurt our foules ba 
our ſclyves, The knives wherewith we hurt our foules are ej- 
ther want of prudence or malice , which are aspernitious 
things as can come to man,ſeeing by them he committeth al 
+330 fins and offences whatſoever, and by them hurteth himſelfe 
14:18 onely , whenas oftentimes hethinketh to offend another, 
As then in our former diſcourſe we have ſcene the laudable 
effeRs of Vertue and Prudence, fo let us now conſider, m 
"1 companions, the dangerous fruits of theſe two vices, whic 
$4, arealrogither contrarie unto it. 
| | 
| 


Acnairtos. If theblindeleade the blinde both will fall 
into the pit: and he that knoweth his maſters will, and doth 
not, ſhall be much more chaflifed than the ignorant, So 
that both want of prudence and malice are two plagues in 
J ; the ſoule greatly to be feared: and therefore Bras ſaith; Be 

gel; weither ſimple nor ſubtdl, Bhi 17 
{1 ASER, Herillus the Chalcedonian affirmed, that ſtierice 
| was the ſoyeraigne good, But we ſee contrariwiſe many ex- 


iT ; ſ . ® . , . 
nd | cellent men for skill and doQrine, who live moſt wickedly. 
WEL | | So that in my opinionif it benot accompanied with vertu« 
1 ous deeds, itoughtrather to be called the chiefelt evill: for- 


aſmuch as he that finneththrough 12norance, is more Cx- 
Venvous a8i- CUſablethan the malitious, who finneth wittingly: And for 
ons are rode defence of my ſaying, beſides the authority of the Scrip- 
ledge, Cure, I have P/ato, who faith,that ſcience without the knows 
ledge andpraQtiſeof that which is good, is very pernitious, 
But let us hearkento AMaAn a, who will diſcourfe tntous 
| Jy more at large of theſe tiwo vices, want of diſcretion, and ma» 
« *1'F lice or fubrilty, 
WE AMAaNa.Allyertue being in the midſt of two vices, the 
oneofthem is cleane contrary unto it, and the other being 
more dangerous, ſecketh to cover it ſelfe with hername, 
and it is called of the philoſopher a falle follower of ver- 
rue, For this cavſe they placed want of prudence , which 
nicetsinthe defe, at the right hand of prudence': and at 
| | the 


andof Malice and Subtitte; - 


a man to finne, notthroughignorance, but by deceite and 
ſubciltie, and that under thename of prudence. Firſt then 
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thelefc band malice or craft, which is the exceſſe,and cauſeth 


let us conſider of want of ptudence or unsKilfulneſle, and of 


the effes thereofin the {oule, Vnskilfulnefle proceeding 
or rather being the ſame thing that ignorance is, cauſeth 
a man ( as eArifotle faith) to judge evillof things, to de- 
liberate woorle, notto know how to take the advantage 
of preſent good things, 'but toconceiucill of thole things 
that are good and honeſt in mans life, And as prudence 
js the knowledge. of that which ought to be done or left 
undone, ſo unskilfulneſſe is the ignorance of thoſe ſelfe 


ſame things, and is alwaies followed. of incontinency, of 


want of civilicie , and of forgetfulnes. Briefly want of pru- 
dence is ſo; contagious and peſtilent a-thing in theminde 
of man, that all other infirmities of the ſpirit, wherewithall 
itis commonly moleſted, and all evill ations ſeeme to pro- 
ceed from the ſame. Andtruely whereſoeverit is, there nci- 
ther God can be truely honored and ſerved, nor viceavoi- 
ded, nor any aQtion, cicher publike or private can. be orders 
ly, and according $0duty executed, For as a-weake and dil- 
eaſed ſight cannot behold the light of the Sunne, ſoan un- 


$kilfull ſoule cannot know the truth. Vnskilfulneſſe cauſeth Tn 


a man to fall into ſeveritie , whenhethinkes to exerciſe ju- 
Rice, 1f he would beliberall , he becomethprodigall. If he 
thioketh to avoide ſuperfluity , he falleth into coverouſnes, 
If he have any apprehenſion of the divine nature, heconſu-« 
meth hisſoule with a confuſed feare through ſuperſtition, 
If his mind cannot conceive thatthere is a moſt happie and 
bleſſed nature, foorthwith he judgeth chat there is none at 
all : and thus guided by ignorance, all his defires and incli- 
nations tend to wretchednes and miſerie, Moreover, Plato 
ſaith, that ignorance taketh away. the fight of the minde 
from thoſe that are tainted therewith , as blindneſlſe taketh 
away the ſight of corporall cies from thoſe that lacke their 
ſight, And further he teſtifieth, that the ignorant minde is 
vile and wretched , and that it is more expedient not to 
live at all,than to live in.ignorance. But if we give creditro 
Cicero,he anely liveth indeed and poſleſlerh aſoule,who - be 
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ling himſelfe to ſome good matter , ſecketh afterrenowme 
by ſome notable faQ, or by ſome good art. It is good (faith 
Socrates) to leave off altogither the uſe of that thing where. 
of we have no kill to uſe it well.And ſo for thoſe that know 
nothow to uſe their cies, cares , and whole body , itwere 
more profitable neither to ſee , heare , or helpe themſelyes 


any way with cheir body. In like mannerit were betterfor 


him that knoweth nothow to uſe his ſoule, to havenone at 
all, thanto live. And if hemuſt needs live, being borne, he 
ſhould be happier in the eſtate ofa ſlayethan of a free man, 
The ſpeech of this wiſe philoſopher expoundeth it ſelfe ſuf. 
ficiently , as _—_—_ to noneother end than to | us to 
underſtznd,that it is better not to be,yeanever to have bene 
borne, than through ignorance to follow vice: and further, 
that it is more dangerous when a man may freely do fo 
without feare of any greater than himſelfe. For as drun- 
kenneſſe engendreth rage and madnefle , ſo (faith Ariſtotle) 


| ignorance joined with power begetceth inſolencie and fu- 


All ignorant 
men are evill. 


The effeas of Chiefes do we not ſeeto come of ignorance? If a man be of 
1gnorencevorh a meane Or baſe eſtate, it maketh him-good for no 


1n rich and 
poore, 


rie. And itisall one (as P/ato faith) to place an ignorant 
man in authority , asto lay a great burden upon the ſhoul- 
ders of a man kalfe dead through weaknes, All theſe things 
make me judge an ignorant man to be, I will not onely 
fay , like an image or blocke of wood , but in a maner no- 
thing differing from brute beaſts. This cauſed the ancients 
to uſe this ſaying: that Everie ignorant man was evil. And Tes 
rence going yet further ſaith, that The earth beareth no- 
thing woorſethan an ignorant man. Andin truth what miſs 


fearefull, ſuperſtitious, unprofitable, needy, uncivill, flo 
full, and unfit to every good thing. If he be mightic and 


rich, belidesthat hee may fall intothe Aid miſeries through 


the ſame imperfeQion, he will ſomuch the ſoonerbecome 
arrogant, cruell, raſh, talkative, coverous,unconſtant, given 
to voluptuouſnes, and unjuſt, In a word, the more meanes 
hee ſhall have to exerciſe vices, the richer in them will he 
grow to be through ignorance:and ſo not being able to go- 
 verne himſelfe,he muſt needs be unwoorthytointermeddle 


atall either in politicallor oeconomicall poyernment.Tfan 


1ggorant 
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ignorant man pofſeſſe any great benefireor felicity,he can 
never know ſo much,before he hath loſt it again. Moreyer, 
this miſchicffolloweth himythat he can never make his pro- 
fice of any good counſell,becauſe ofthe prefurprion of his 

"bwne opinion, which he alwates chinketh berter than any 0- 
ther:yca he ſuppoſeth thatnothing can be well Cone except _ 
he pur to his helping hand.For (as Menauder faith) nothing 
is ſo raſh'as ignorance. And the more that an ignorant man 
is lift up unto ſome excellency of dignity or riches,the more 
unſufferable he is, as one that knoweth not how to ulethe: 
ſo tharhe is puffed up withpride above meaſure, and not 
content with his eſtate, but driven with ambition, he preſu- 
meth oftentimes to undertake things againft all reaſon and 
equity. And contrariwiſe if fortune change, he abaſeth him- 
ſclfe out ofmeaſure,ſhewing nothing but abjeRis of mind, 
inconſtancie and impatiency,and that with ſo great trouble 
and diſquietnes of ſpirit,that oftentimes he is wholy beſides 
himſelf. Now theſe are but ſmall fruics of ignorance,name- 
ly,to make a man importunate:to cauſe him to (tay another Common ef: 
that hath great affaires, ſaying, that he hath many things to ©: i800: 
communicate unto him, when in truth they will do him 
but ſmall pleaſure : to deſire one that hath loſt his ſuiteto 
beſtow a dinner upon him, promiſing to tell him a way 
how he may recover it againe:to ſpeakeill of women, when 
he is invited to weddings, or in their company : torequeſt 
him to walke that hath already gone a great way : when he 
feetha thing ſold to bring a chapman to the {ller, who 
would have givena great Jeale more for it : torepeate one 
thing oftentimes': to ſhew himſelfe ready to do that which 
a man woud not have him todo, and yet dare not well de- 
nicit him: to woonder at all things; and to ſpeakeall in 
a word, an unskilfull man is alwaics inall places andin all 
affaires uncivill and impertinent. The examples of theſe 
foreſaid effeAsare but too familiar amongſt us. And firſt 
concerning theſe of ſmall and meane eſtate and condition, 
how many millions of men haye there bene in the ages 
paſt, and doliye yet among us, whoſe life being ignorant 
of _ good cauſe andreaſon,is not muck unlike, andin 


many things worſe than that of brute beaſts ? The w—_ 


The (pring of 
xl ercors. 


The reaſons 
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of ſo many errors, fooliſh opinions,and impieties,hathir noe 
hadpaſſage through the midſt of their ſoules, becauſe they 
had no true knowledge ofthe end of their being,nor ofhis 
wil by whom they live?From thence it.cometh,thatthe beſt 
adviſcd amog them exerciſe baſe handycrafts,not being dee 
Grous ro learne further : that ſome leade a ſervile and con- 
remptible life, bringing their bodies and ſoules in ſubjeRi. 
on to the luſts andwicked defires ofthe greater ſort :thato« 
thers.rewaine idle and unproficable, ſceking to maintaine 
their lives by unlawfull meanes: that all chrougha blockiſh 
ignorance deprivethemſclyes of all preſent andeternall fe- 
licity. Now albeit theſe poore men, who have no great 
meanes to, execute their wicked defires , may after afſort 
ſeemetollerable andexcuſable romans judgement, becauſe 
their ignorance dothnot greatly hurtany but themſelves, 
yet it falleth out far woorle with thoſe that have wealthat 


will, & authority to comand others,who not knowing how | 


to uſe their goods well by yertuous deedes, abuſe them to 
all vice,difloluenes, _ pleaſure : whereby forthe moſt 
part they caſt themſelyes. headlong into infidelity and A» 
theiſme, becauſe they never had true underſtanding of the 
perfeR divinitie, nor yet conſidered the perfeRion ofhis 
works both in heaven and earth.O pitifull calamity aboun- 
ding inthis our age more thaneverit did. Athouſand milli- 
ons of Pagans and heathens confidering that there was no- 


which mooved CDIDg tO be miſlikedin the heavens,neither ay negligence, 
the heathenro diforder,or confuſion in the mooving of the tars,nor in the 


belecve that 


vinitic, 


there was 4 a;. ſeaſons ofthe ponnnes intheirrevolutios,nor inthe courſe 


ofthe ſunne about the earth, which cauſeth the day andthe 
night,no notin the nouriſhing andpreſ ervation of all ſorts 
of living creatures, nor inthe;gencration. of yearely fruits, 
and for athouſand other good conſiderations, beleevedand 
worſhipped one ſupreme cternall eſſence,which governeth 
all things: and ſhall they that cary the nameof Chriſtians,to 
whom the ye inarpay" treaſures of the heavens have bene 
openedand oftered with innumerable graces, ſhall they, 1 
ſay,doubr,yea impudently deny that there is a God ?Butlet: 
Us returne to our matter. It is moſt certaine, that the higher 
that ignorant men are adyanced, ſo much without queſti- 

G ; on 


\ 
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on are their faults greater than thoſe of meaner eſtate, be- 
cauſe they are hurtful ro pen oftehtimes it hath come 

e, that one onely faultof ſuch a man hath benethe 
lofſe and deftrution of an infinite number of men. Nicsas Nicias feared 
the generall Captaine of the Athenians, through the feare — 
which he had conceived of the darkenes of an Eclipſe ofthe 
moone,and not knowing'the cauſe thereof, Raiedſo long 
untill his enemies had incloſed him round about: where+ 
upon he was taken alive of then, and put to death, belides 
the loſſe of forty thouſand Athenians that were taken and 
flaine. Who doubreth but that ignorance drave Calgula CAligula and + 
and Domitian into ſuch pride and cruelcie, that whileſt they _ 
fought ro be worſhipped in Reade of thetrueGod, they 
werethe cauſe of the dearth and deſtruction of more then a 
kundred thouſand men? In thetime of Ocho thegirft, there gz, ;. 
fell a tone trom heaven, which aſtonifhed all Germany,and 
turned them fro proſecuting an enterpriſe of great weight 
and importance for the benefite of their countrie. If they 
had knowne itto be a naturall thing, and ſuch as had come 
to paſſe long before, as Ariſtotle affirmeth, they had not bip 
ſo fearefull,nor received that dammage to the detriment of 
the Common-wealth, which came to them aferward, That 
ſpeech of Anaxagoras aGreek Philoſopher,agreeable here- a,,cacoras, 


© | 
unto,is worthy to be remembred, when he ſaid, that a man ſaying againſt 


ought to drive out ofhimlſelfe, and to treade under his feete ,uyrebce ofce. 
all ſuperftitious feare of the heavenly Ggnes and impreſſions !citiall fignes, 
of the aire, which worke great terror in them that are igiio- 

rant of their cauſes,and that feare the gods with a forlorne 

and amazed feare, becauſe they want that certaine know- 


ledge that Philoſophy bringet h,which inſteade of atremb- 
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ling and al wirem ry x {yperftitien,cngendreth true de- 
votion,accompanied with an affured hope of good, Ler us 
lookealittle into our Chronicles;and codfider what profit 
our kings received by their ignorance, when they were cal- 
led Simple,when they Rood but for images,and were ſcene 
oftheir ſubjeRts but once a yeare. They ſuffered their wiſe 
maiſters of the pallace to take knowledge of, andro ordes 
arid corule af] things, who depriving Mew as unwoorthy, 
of all authority,tooke poſſeſſion inthe end df their _ 
Ag 
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And ſurely itis noleſle pergitious for the greaterſortto.ad, 

yance ignorant men to charges and places ofhonor, and to 

uſe their counſell,than to be ; EIT themſelves.For(as we 

ſaid ignorance cauſeth him thatis advanced to forget him. 

ſelic,and lifceth him up intoall pride. There are amongſt us 

roo many examples of the ambition and preſumption of 

many ignorant men; who, contratie to 7 arquaras that refu. 

ſed the Conſylſhip becauſe of his diſeaſed cies, altogether 

blind as they are,deafe, dumbe,and deſtitute of all naturall 

light, ofprudence and experience to guide themſelves, are 

not cotented to manage the ſailes & racklings,butdelireto 

have the rudder of the Common-wealth in their hands, 

Andit is greatly to be feared, that ſuch unskilfull and ambi« 

tious men will inthe end ſhew themſelves bothin will and 

Ce Gual practiſe co be imitators of one Cleanderan outlandiſhſlave, 
modus his + who beinÞ preferred by Commeary the Emperor to goodly 
Lord. | officesand great places of honour, as to be great Maſter of 
his men of warre, and his chiefe Chamberlaine , conſpired 
notwithſtanding againſt his Lord,ſeeking to attaine tothe 

imperiall dignity by ſeditions, which he (tirred up in Rome 

berweene the people and the ſoldiers, But through good 

order taken, his enterpriſe tooke no effe, except the loſle 

of his owne head, and deſtruftion of his houſe, Although 
oftentimesit falleth out cleane contrarie throughtheult 
puniſhmentof God, for the ignorance and impiety as well 

of the monarchs themſelves,as of their people, Now iffor- 

eune turne her ſclfe about, and ſet her ſelfe never ſolittle a- 

gainſt an ignorantperſon, he is ſiraightway overcome with 

a touſand perturbations, and urged with deſpaire,as being 

on. ly grounded before upon the vaine and weake hope 

and confidence incxternall and' uncertaine goods, Perſes, 
EingolMacedonis,and one of the ſucceſſors of £. Alexander 

the Great in his great conqueſts, but not in his unſpeakeable 
The baſe mind Vertues, Was overcome in battell by Pax/us Emilius, chiefe 
overcome of 5 Captaine ofthe Romans,and was led towards him, Ems; 
Emilug n mow as he ſaw _ aroſc from his ſeate, and went for- 
vard to receive and honor him,as being a grcat perſonage, 

a 1d fallen mo that miſhap by the Don <f ne Fur 

Ferſes being wholy beaten dowge through ommnayy and 

baſcnes 
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baſenes ofminde,caft himſelfe at his feete upon the ground 
with his face downward, ufing ſuch abjetrequeſts and ſup- 
plications,and ſo unbeſteming the vertuc ofa king, that the 
conqueror could not abidethem, but ſaid thus unto him: 
Alas poore ignorant man as thou art, how dofi thou by dif- 
charging fortune accule thy ſelfe inthis ſort to be the onely 
cauſe of this ill ſucceſſe that is befallen thee, ſeeing thou ne= 
verdefervedſt that honor, which thou haſt had heretofore, 
becauſe ofthy baſe mind within thee, which hath madethee 
an untvoorthy adverſary ofthe Romanes? And truly a man 
cannot juſtly be called through the benefice of fortune,bur 

Z by knowing how co uſe her well and wiſely both in proſpe- 

—X rity &adverſfity. As for an ignorant and baſe-minded man, 

= thehigherthat fortune lifterh him up in great eſtate where 
he ſhall be viewed of many, ſo much the more ſhe diſcove- 
reth,deſcrieth and diſhonoureth him. For great calling,2nd 
riches are no more able to lift up the heart of a baſe minded 
fellow,than poverrie can abate and leſſen the greatcourage 
of a noble heart. I could here alledge many moe examples 
of the pernicious effeRs thar'are (as we have ſaid )wroughr 
it the Gale by ignorance}, bur hereafterthey will come 
in more ficly,, when we ſhall diſcourſe particularly of vices. 
Onely [ ſay here with P/azo, that arrogant ignorance hath 
now morethanever ſcazed upon the mindes of men, and 
hlled them with evils, as being the roote and fpring of 
them : thatir perverteth all things, and cauſerb him char 
poſfeſſcth her co tafte inthe end of a moſt bitter fruit. Now 
ro come to malice and craft , which is the exceſſe of pru. Wi nate 
dence, it is that which leadetha man through wilfull igno- 
rance,to oppole himſelfe againft that which he knoweth to 
be durifull'and honeſt, cauſing him under the counterfeir 
name ofprudenceto feek to deceive thoſe that will beleere. 
him, This vice is the chiefe cauſe ofambition and covetoul-' 
nes,which moſt meſerven theſe daies:burt above all things 
it isan enemie tojuſtice,caufing all their ations to tend ro 
the overthrow thereof, To this purpoſe Cicero faith, that the 
craftier and {ubtiler a man is, the more he is ro be ſuſpeRed 
and hated, as one that hath lo{t all credite of goodnefle, All . 


knowledge levered from juſtice ought rather to be _ 
| cr 
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craft 2nd malice than ſcience andprudence. Neither is the 
onely aR of malice (as the ſame author ſaith )evill and wice 
ked, butalſo the deliberation thereof although ir take no 
effeR, yeathe onely thought thereof is vile and deteſtable: 
fo farre isit, that any covering or cloake can excuſe a fault 
J.rvom me Committed of malice. Alſo hefaith, thatin deliberating, all * 
| ſeckeafrer bo- hope of concealing and hiding the fat muſt be taken away, *' 
lag ſecret cr 25 much as Yereuous men ought toſccke afterhoneſt, | 
not ſecret things, Moreover itis the property ofa malicious 
man to chooſe hypocriſie and difſimulation for his compa- 
vatanthefs. nions.Belides he hath for bis firſt author and father, Sathan, 
werotmalice who by his ſubtiltie and craft abufed the ſimplicity of our 
firt mother tothe overthrow of all mankinde, Amongſt 
many we may note here the example of Ners a moſt cruell | 
Emperor,who being inſtrued from his youth by that wile 
man Seneca his ſchoole-maſter, in the beginning of his Em» 
pire counterfaited ſo great bountifulneſſe and clemencie, 
18: J that when he was to ſet his hand to the condemnation of 
ll: one adjudgedto die, he cried outand ſaid, Would ro God 
© - I had nolearning,then ſhould I be excuſed from ſubſcribing 
to any mans death. Notwithanding within a while after 
The malice of he diſcloſed his deteſtable impicty and crueltie, by puttin 
—— to death his mother,his A Bat a great number of hone 
men againſt all right & juſtice, Morcover he purpoſely call» 
 ſedfirero be pur into all quarters of Rome, fe idding une 
der paine of death that any ſhould quench it, inſomuch that 
more then halfe the city was cleaue conſumed. Afﬀterwatd, 
to the end he might 23k ſome colour to perſecute the 
Chriſtians, helaid to their chargethe kindling ofthe fire, 
rivers, Ando puta greatnumber ofthem to death. Tiberins alſo in 
the beginning ofhis reigne behaved himſelfe ſo wiſely,vet- 
tuouſly, and gently,that he ſeemed to be(ſaith Swetonine) 
hmple andplainecitizen, And yet ſooneafcer he became as 
deteſtablea tyrantasever was, for cruelty. and filthy plea- 
ſures, Trucitis thatone may attribute the cauſe of ſuch ſ0- 
Caine alteration of humorsto the ſoveraigne authority and 
power of commanding,which commonly hath this proper- 
0 ic edu; him that ſeemed good to become wicked: the 
umdle to bearrogane: the pitifull,cruell : the yaliant,a on 
ward. 
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ward. Butitisalwaies more likely that a Prince changing 
his nature ſo quickly uſech to counterfeit and to diſſemble, 
and to put a goodly vizard upon his face,as —_—— 
. write,that Tiberius could behave himſelfe cunningly in that 
ſort. Now that we may profit by this diſcourſe,let us learne 


to beprudent and fimple as the Scripture eaketh, eſchu- Matito. 16. 


ine all ſhameles and daainable malice and deceite,all want 
of peudince and ignorance,which procure-he lefſe of ſoule 
and bodie, whereof a man may accuſe none but himſelfe, 
For ignorance ( ſaith Menander) is a voluntary miſchiefe, 
And although the knowledge of good and evill is moſt ne- 
ceſſary of all others, yet is ic moſtealie, For the obtaining 
whereof, and ayoiding ( through the grace of God) of that 
condemnation, which is to fall upon the blinde, and upon 


the guides of the blinde, let us never be aſhamed to con- 


tefſc our ignorancein thoſe things whereof we want inſt1u- 
ion: following therein that precept of Plato, That we muſ? 
not be aſhamed to learne, leaſt happely we behirintheteeth 
ro our confuſion with that ſaying of Dsogenes to ayoong 
man whom he eſpiedin a tayerne, who being aſhamed to 


be ſeene there, ſpeedily fled further into the ſame.. The 
more thou runneſt in (quoth this wiſe man to him) the fur- 
ther thou art in the taverne. Even ſo we ſhall never cure our 
ignorance by denying or hiding it,but the wiſer we ſeeketo 
be accounted,the more i goreage we ſhall remaine :nort un- 


like ro poore men, who being defirous to ſeemerich, in the 
end finde themſelves poorer than before, by reaſon of their 
vaine & fooliſh expenſes. But the ignorant man that ſearch- 
eth for wiſedome and inquireth after her, ſhallbe in ſome 
fort eſteemed wiſe,and that inquirie ought to be taken for 
an argument ofhis wit and prudence : as' contrariwiſe he 
that taketh himſelf for a wife-man and preſumeth too much 
efhis skill,falleth ofterrinto ſhame and diſhonour,being re- 
prooved of many. Therefore let us daily accuſe our ſelves 
oftoo much tgnorance,knowing thateeve the ſharpeſt ſigh» 
ted do fee butthrough a cloude and miſt,l meane = ioftrue 
ment of our bodir, ffom which we ſhall not be delivered 
untill we have pur off this mortall ro be clothed with thac 
which is imamortall in the enjoying gf the blefſed _ 

at 


We muſt nor 
denie or hide 
our 12 norance,. 
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that it will be alwaies neceſſary for us during thislife, tg 
Nike and to profite in the knowledge of che truth, which is 


. 


an encmicto ignorance, os 
Of ſpeech and ſpeaking. Chap.12, 
AM A- H Aving ſpent all chis day in diſcourſing of pry» 


NA, dence,and of thoſe vices thatare contrary un. 
ro it, Ithioke that to finiſh this daies worke, 
we ſhall do well to take in hand againe, and to follow that 
which was too briefely handled concerning the commen» 
dable effes of this rertue 6f prudence in the ſoule of a wiſe 
man. This appeareth no lefſe in ſpeech than inany other as 
Qion thereof, foraſmuch as of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth ſpeaketh. But itis a great yertueto ſpeake little 
and well, The diſcourſe of this matter I.leavetoyou my 
companions. 

ASER. Surely the ſpeech ofman is a divine worke,and 
of great admiration, And therefore we ought to accountit 
facriledge to pollute and defile ſo holy a thing with filthy 

Math. 12435- and vile talke, 'A good man alwaies draweth good things 
' 18808 out ofthe treaſure of his heart,& a wicked man ecvill things, 
: 8 Therefore 1 po commend that faying of Plutark: That 
a! 3 ſpeech ts as it were the nouriſhment of the ſenle, which is corrup» 
x ted,and becometh odzous through the wickedneſſe of men. 
AcuiTtoB. He that hath knowledge (faith the wiſe 
man )ſpareth his words: even a foole, i. <a he holdeth his 
peace is counted wiſe,and he that ſtoppeth his lips prudent, 
If any man long after life, and to ſee good daies, let himre- 
fraine his tongue fromevill,and hislips that they ſpeake no 
guile, For eyery one ſhall cate ofthe fruit of his mouthto 
| Th! |  falvation,or to condemnation, But we wil heare A $E Rdil- 
IST! | courſing moreat large upon this matter, 


Pron.17,27- 
28, 


I Per.z* I ©, 


a doublerea- 2 made of a double ſpeech orrcaſon; the one internall, 
jonof ſpeech, Or of the minde,called the divine euvide: the other uttered 


in ſpeech, which is the meſſenger of the conceites and 
thoughts of man, Theendofthe 7G is friendſhip towards 
a man: ſelfe. For 'reſpeRing onely the marke of vertue, 

| through 


ASER, Inthe writings of the learned we finde menti- 
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through the inſtruQions of philoſophie, it maketh a man 
to agree alwaics with himſelfe, it cauſerhhimto new wn 
never, to repent him of nothing, it maketh him full of 
eace,full of love and of contentation in his owne vertue,ir 
fealerh him of every rebellious paſſion that diſobeicth 
reaſon, of all contention betweene will and will, and ofthe 
contrariety of diſcourſes. O rare excellencie, which flows« 
eth from wiſedome into the ſoules of bleſied men! The 
end of the other reaſon or uttered ſpeech, is friendſhip to-+ 
wards others , which cauſeth us to ſpeake and teach what- 
ſoever is fruitfull and profitable forſevery one, and carrieth 
with it greatforce to perſwade, Of this ſpeech we purpoſe 
heere to intreate,as of that which occupicth no ſmall place, 
but eyen very great amongſt the ſecrets of nature, and 
which ought to raviſh us into an admiration of his works 
who is author thereof, The Philoſophers, diligent ſearchers 
out of the reaſon of all things, ſay that ſpeech is made by yow tpeech a 
aire, beaten and framed with articulateand diſtin ſound. framed. 
But howloever itis framed, the reaſon thereof is harde to 
bee comprehended of humane ſence. And wee ought to 
bee ſo much the more defirous to know for what cauſe it 
was given us, and to feare leaſt we make it unproficable or 
wickediy imploy ſo great, woondertull, and divine a thing. 
7 Democritus {aide that words were the ſhadow of works. Words are the 
> Themiſtacles compared ſpeech to a rich cloth of capeſtrie, yg 
= fleured and ſet foorth with ſtories, becauſethar both in the 
one and the other thoſe things that are faſhioned and re- 
preſented, are then ſeene when they are opened and diſplai- 
ed, and are not ſubjeR co fight, neicher bring any de- 
light or contentation , when they are folded up and hid- 
den. When a wiſe man openeth his lips (laith Socrates ) we 
behold as it wereinatemple, the goodly fimilicudes and 
images of the ſoule, Vertue (faith Platarke) hath no in- 
Rrument ſo gracious or familiar-as ſpeech , which being 
followed of wortkes, is of great efficacie and force, and 
woonderfully pricketh forward thole thac heare us, caufing 
them to givecredite to our ſayings, and working inthem a 
delire to reſemble us. And eLEſchines laid very well, that 


it isnor ſoneceſſarie , that the Orator and the Law ſhould 
K agrce 


Yhe foundatt- 
en and ſcope 


of all ſpeech, 
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2oree in one and the ſawething,, 2s it is requiſte, that the 
life of a philoſopher ſhould be conformable and agreeable 
with hig;doArine and ſpeech. Moreover a wife man ought 
to take every word he [peaketh for a voluntary and particg. 
lar law, laide upon himſclfe, ſeeing that philoſophie isq 
profeſſion of ſerious, grave, and weighty matters, and noe 
a play or prittlc prattle, ny I uttered to obtaine 
honor onely. Whereby we ſce that all ralke ought to have 
reaſon fora foundation, and the love of our neighbor for 4 
marke to aime at. This is that which eFgapetzs would teach 
us, when he faith, That the tengne i a ſlipperte inſtrument, 
and bringeth 'great danger to thoſe that neglect it: but if we 
direR it with a religious underſtanding, it will ſing us a fong 
tuned with all the concurds of a true harmonie of vertue, 
Plutarke faith , that fpeech oughtro be like gold, which is 
then of greateſt price of value, when it hath leaft drofſe 
ity it: fo a few words ought to comprehend preat ſtore 
of ſubRanciall matter and wftruQtion. Such was the fpeech 
of the anctemt Grzcians , as theſentences urtered by them 
doteltzfie: namely, Know#hy ſelfe, Nothmg too much,Noths 
more than enough , and other ſhort ſpeeches full of great a 
profitable Jodrine, Whereupon thisproverbearole, Zac- 
nicall ſayings, that is, ſhort and ſentencious, which reſemble 
fireames running through a narrow ſtraight, where rhe 
water 1s fo preſſed together, that one cannar fee rhrough it. 
And fo truly ic was. very hard without skill and grear ke 
borto.comprehend the depth of the ſence and underftand- 
ing of thir words, which were full of ſententions gravity, 
And whenthey were to anſwer any thing propoundedon 
a-ſodain, avoiding all ſuperfluous fpecch,their anſwers were 
very wittie and well contrived; their words very'fignificant 
and ſhore, having in them both orace andpravicic joined 
bogether. As when Philip: king of Macedonia wrote unto 
them, that if he entrediwithin Lacoma;, he would ovet* 
throw them topkie turvie: they wrote backe untochim onely 
this word, If, And another time, as Demerrins: one of his fuC- 
eeflors, being angry withthe ambaſſador which-chey ſens 
unto him, azked ifhe came alone from the Lacedzmonians 
whim, theambaſſadormade thisonely. anſ\ver , One ton: 


Prttacis 


«* 
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Pittarus uſed to ſay, that a drie 8nd thirftie eare muſt be wa- 
ſhed witha ſentence that is good todrinke, and that ſpeech 
grounded upon reaſon onely, is able ro content and fatisfie 
the hearing, Notwithſtanding that we may the rather and 
the moreprofite others, we are not toneglec, if it may be, 
the joining of grave doArine with ſweete gracious and elo« 
quent ſpeech, mingled with ſome _ grace, and de- 
l:ght,but voide of all difſolutenes. For ( as Exrpides faith) 
that is the goodlieſt aſſemblie in the world, where the gra- 


ces and muſes meete together. Right and reaſon arc invin- Ofgrave and 
cible, being well uttered; becauſe the ſoule is thereby indu- CI 
cedeafily to beleeve the good reaſons ſhe heareth, thropgh © 


the delight that is joined with them. Examples alſo being 
uttered fitlie, and with a good grace, profit noleſſe than the 
other, becauſe with the force of perſwading, which is in the 
nature of the example,there is joined the vertue of delight- 
ing. Burt we muſt care yoide all ſubtilty of ſpeech, all 
proud, ſuperfluous, &Walptofitable talke, leaſt that be juſtly 
obietedunto us, which Phocion replied to Leoſthenes, who 
laboured to perſwade the Athenians to warre by an clo- 
quentand very lofty oration. Thy words (quoth he to 
him) yoong man and my friend, may fitly be compared to 


Cypres trees. For they are great and all, but beare no fruite 
woorth any thing, Or elſe that may be objected unto us, 


which <Arifotle anſwered to a great pleader of cauſes, who 4,iinn pra. 
at every ſentence he rehearſed, asked him if that were not ting pleaders, 


a ſtrange thing. Notthat, (replied he) but this is a grea- 
ter marvaile, thatany man having two legs can abidethy 
babling. And to another, whe after a long diſcourſe ſaid 
unto him, I have troubled thy head Philoſopher: Not a 
whit (anſwered he) for I thought not upon ir. Such bablers, 
whom Plato very aptly calleth theeves of time, arc compa-- 
red by Platarke to empty veſſels, which give a greater 
ſound than they that are full Sohethatis pooreinreſpeRt 
of the goods of the ſoule, hath alwaics-ſome fond ſpeech 
in his mouth. But we muſt above all chings ſhun this vice 


of intemperancic ofthe tongue, which Bras called the belt The tongue i 
and woorſt thing that was. It ſerveth usto profite and in- —_ 


ofemaces # 


iru& others, and by the ſame alſo wehurt and corrupt o-thar is. 
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thers. And as alittlefire conſumeth a great wood, fo this 


little member, which is a fire, yea a world of was ur Ae; 


leth all the body , and ſetteth on a flaming fire the whole 
world, if it be not extinguiſhed and repreſſed. It ſeemeth 
that nature would teach us this by fortifying the tongue 
better than any other part of the body , and by ſetting 
before it the bulwarke of the teeth, that if it will not obey 
reaſon, which being within oughtto ſervein flead ofa bri- 
dleto (tay it from preventing the thought, we might re- 
firaine and chaſtife the impudencie thereof with bloudie 
biting. And becauſe we have twoeares and two cies, it 
ought to ſerve us for inſtruRion, that wemult heare and ſee 
much more than we ſpeake, Do we not allo fee, that hight 
and hearing vo before ſpeaking , and that of neceſlity, an 
infant muſt firſt underſtand before he can beableto ſpeake?. 
Ifocrates appointed onely two times to ſpeake in : the one, 

when the martter is neceſſary he other, when a man 
fpeaketh that which he knowett@Wnd this we may put in 
practice without blame in this maner. As touching the firſt 
poinr,itis lawfull and ſeemly for us to fpeake when we ſtand 
m nced of any thing : ſecondly, whenour ſpeech ſhallpro- 
fite any: alſo to delight and recreate one another with plea- 
fant devices, yoide of difſolutenes, to mollifie and to caſe 
the travell of our affaires, orelſe to reliſh our reſt the bet- 
cer, and to induce us thereby to give glorie to God, All 


ſpeech not grounded upon one of theſe three cauſes were 
berter reftramed than uttered, Morcover we ought to ob- 


ferve inviolablte the ſecond point of not peaking that 
which we know not,except it be in ſeeking and asking after 


in{tiruction; re h; / 
dirchro ® fe ne. remembring that which Apelles once ſpaketo 


cg=bjſes a great Perſian lord, who coming into his ſhop 
to lec him, intermingled ſome talke of theart ofpainting.So 
long (quoth Apelles to him) as thou wert filent , thou lee- 
medi to be ſome man of great account, by reaſon of thy 
chains, carquenets of gold and purple gowne: but now there 
15nctthe leaſt of theſe boies thar grinde oker, who doth 


woe mocke thee, hearin 2 thee ſpeake that which thou kno- 
welt not. By which laying we may note;that great me ought 
to weigh well, and e 


ac onlider of that which they ſpeakein 
; publike 
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publike places, andto uſe graveand ſententious words of 

another phraſe chan that of the 24 , or: elſe to: hold 

- their peaceif they have not this gitrof ſpeaking : Or at the. 

leaſt they areto ſpeake bur liccle, ſeeing the yery words, ge- 

ſure and countenance ofa Prince, are oftentimes taken for 

Lawes, Oracles, and decrees, Tiberius alſo brought up this 
cuſtomeof ſpeaking ro the Prince by rs , and of his 

anſwer bythe ſame; to che end that nothing ſhould eſcape 

his mouth that was not well confidered of before. Bur to 

continue our matter, as the above-named painter had ſee 

foorth a table of his owne for all men to behold, and had 

hid himſelfe behinde ir , that he might heare what could be 
reprehended, aſhoemaker:cſpicd a fault in the faſhion of 

the latcher, which 'zpeles afrerward corrected, And ha» 

ving thenext morning hung it outagaine to be viewed, this 
ſhoemaker paſſing by , and ſeeing that his opinion was 
followed,entred further to ſpeake againſt other lincaments, 

Bur the-painter not abje to beace his boldneſſecame from 

dehinde his table, and Ropped his mouth with this ſaying, 

That a ſhoemaker onght not to judge of greater matters than of Apeles ſpeech 
the hoe, This is the meaning otthar common proverbe,to go 22 $a 
about to reach Minerva : which is ſo intollerable 2 thing 


in men of honour, and ſo | rr ares inthe ſimpler ſort that 


are light of belicfe , that for this caule' Alexander the Great ajc,,nger 
gave money to Cheril an ignorant poct,to hold his peace gaue moneyro 
and to leave writing. And fecing we-are entred into this ji; peace. __ 
matter, we muſt know that we ought to be muth more 

ſtaied and adviſedin writing any thing, than in barc ſpeas Nething ought 
King - becauſea raſh and inconfiderate word may be cor- ES 
rected preſently , and that which'is once ſet downe in wri- deliberation, 
ting can no more be denied, or amended but with infamy, 

As therefore a man had needeof arcady and quicke witto _ 

be able to ſpeake well : ſo great wiſedome is very neceflary 

to write well: yea the ſame rules and precepts that belong 

to ſpeaking, agree alſo ro writing. Behdes,writing is called 

of many, a dumibe ſpeech; which ought to be ſhort and full 

of mſtruQtion,” CeſeFin 2letrer which he ſent to Rome from Notable 2nd 
the Perfian batraile; wrote buttheſe three words, Vens,vids, nn A——_ 


vics,that is to fay,7 came, ſawe, and overcame.Octavian writing 
K 3 to 
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to his nephew. Caine Druſic , ſaid thus; For as mileh@thoy 
art now in11lyriarememder that thou deſcendeſiiof. Caſers, 
that the Senate hath ſent thee, that thow art yoong ,, my 
nephewanda Citizenof Rome. Plato writing to.Dronyfus 
the yoonger, uſed theſe words onely: To Ki os 9s" 
ro double:thy tributes, to. force the people,, tor forgerthy 
friends, to take good: menforithine enemies, arethe works 
of a tyrant. Pompey [writing to the: Senate fromthe eaſt 
parts, ſaidthus: Fathers ofthe Senate, Damalcus is taken, 
Pencapolis is ſubdued, Syria, Aſcalonia and Arabia are con- 
federates, and Paleſtinais vanquiſhed. We ſce thenthe mas 
ner of writing ufed by the ancients, for which brevitythey 
were as Pts. efteemed., as the-great diſcourſers of theſe 
times afcer juſt occaſion of correion. Bur to returne a- 
gaine into — of ſpeaking , we have in. Crceroa no- 
u,705 ron tableinftruRion for this matter. Let our ſpeech ({aith he) 
for Pea" be ſweete and pleaſant, notheadfirong : andwhen we dil 
courſe, let.us not be fo. long that we hinders others from 
ſpeakiog, For fperchof all oatherthings to bemutu» 
all and: equall. Morcover we-muſt have reſpeRt to that 
thing whereofwe ſpeake. If amandifcourſe of grave mat- 
ters, he mult adde a certaine ſeverity; but if he ſpeake of de» 
leQablethings, apleaſant and gracious behaviour, Above 
all things we muſt take. heede,, that our ſpeech diſcover 
not ſomevicetobein our manners, which commonly fal- 
. leth out when wee ſpeakeevill of a man.in; bisabſcace, 
either ro moove laughter, or to his ſhame and. reproach. 
We multalſo remember, if our ſpeech upon ſome occakion 
coming berweene intermit the firſt diſcourſe, that it re- 
turne apainc'in convenient time. But that. is as things fall 
out. Forallcake not pleaſure inthe ameithings, nor at all 


times. And: as wee chave: brgvn gpon fame occahon, ſo 
wee mult ende by ſome meanes. Now becauſe in every 


action of our life, the perturbationsafthe ſoule areto be 
elchewed, wee muſt be carefull that'our ſpecch be vaide 
thereof : namely,thatit be without choler, without extreme 
affeRions, alſo without careleſnefle,andorber ſuch like imy 

[{-+) perfeQion.Eſpecially wemuſifitivezo makoitknowne;thdt 
weloveandreverence thoſe wich whom we ſpeakeeFurthes 
| , ; ; wg 
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we muſt know tha ſilence in due time place 
wiſedome , a ſober and moteſten 


orator . was blamed fornot 
uet,to anſwer for him, that they which know how to ſpeak 


well,know alfo thertime of filence. Hyperides likewiſe bein : Hyperides 


at afcaſt Ra great afſemblie., very full of noiſe an 

pleaſure,and beingusked why heſpake nothing, anſwered 
thus : It'is no-time-now to difcourſe-of rhofe' chings for 
which Lamfic: and as for thoſethings, which the time now 


requireth, Iamynfir. Bias being mocked of a babler bes . 


cauſe he ſpake nothing all a ſupper while, anſwered him 
thus: How isitpoſſible that afooteſhould hold his peace at 
the table? The ambaſſadors of the king of Perſia being at a 
feaſt with acitizen of Athens, and feeingZenothe preat phi- 
loſopher fay nothing, they began to flatter him,and ro drink 
to him, ſaying, What ſhall werell the king our maſter con- 
cerning you, maſter Zexo? Nothing elſe (quoth he) bur char 

ou ſaw an old man, who knew well howto hold his peace 
atthetable. And truely nv hutrered did ever fomuch 
good, as many kept in, haveproficed -\and thar which is 
reſtrained may be ſpoken at any time, but a'word given 
out can no more be calledbacke againe. For words (as the 
Poet faith) have wings, and are preſemly diſperſed every 
where: and many repent thar they have ſpoken , but ne- 


, is profound Thepraiſe of 
, and fill ofdrepe ſe. 2" 


crets. This cavfed-:&-chidamu;whien he faw that Heratus the 
aking 'one word ac a ban- 


L 


ver that they held their peace, How many examples dohi- rrampter of 


Kories ſer before our cies of men , whothrough the intem- 
cie of their tongues, have throwne themſelves head- 
| Rune 


great eſtates deſtroied and overthrowne through the dif- 
cloſing of ſome ſecret? The city of Athens was taken and 
deftroied by Syls the Romane diQtacour , whoby'his ſpies 
was admoniſhed of the your of certaine-old men in a 
barbers ſhop , wheretheyralked' of a cerraineplace of the 
towne that was weakeſt, and woorft defended. The over. 


much talke of one oncly man was the cauſe that Rome was - 


not delivered from the tyrannicof Nero, For ſecing one of 
the prifencrs chat was taken by the ryrantro-be diſmayed 
decaiſche ſhould be purco death, he willed him to pray ro 
K 4 . - —_ 


miſchiefes caus» 
ſed by the in- 
remperancie of 


into infinite calamities, and of mightie cities and **<19ng4e- 
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God, that he might eſcape butuntill che morrow m— and 
eprb 


then he ſhould have cauſe of rejoycing. Whereupon t 
ſoner thinking with himſelfe, chatit were berter for himto 
chooſe acertainty than. to expeR an uncertainety , andro 
prefer a ſafe way to ſave his life, before a juſt; diſcloſed this 
ſpeechto Nero, who knew well how to remedy the _- 
racy, The gentleman of Normandy who in his c 10n 
cold a Franciſcan frier, that he was once minded to have kil- 
led king' Francis the firſt, may well be placed among theſe 
evermuch ſpeakers. For the king being advertiſed hereof 
by the Franciſcan frier, ſent the poore penitentiary to the 
court of parliament , where he received fentence' of death. 
Thoſe that are nobly and roially brought up ( ſaith Plu- 
tarke) learne firſt to: hold their peace, and then to ſpeake. 
Therefore Antigonu the Great being demanded by his ſon, 
at what houre the campe ſhould diſloge - Art thou afraid 
(quoth he to him) that thou alone ſhalt nor heare the trum- 
pet? Hetruſted not him with a fecret matter, to whom the 
ſucceſſionof the Empire was to come: teaching himthere- 
by to be marecloſe and ſecret in ſuch matters. Everyparti- 
cular man likewiſe ought to be no lefle adviſed in uſing 
great diſcretion, when the queſtion is of uttering any thin 
Of concealing Which a man would have concealed. For he (faith Plate) to 
whom one diſcloſeth aſecret, getterh the others liberty, 
Now in this laudable filence which we commend here, we 
have this tomarke welt , that when the queſtion is of ſpea- 
king 2 truth, or of profiting another, we ought not to 
doubt inany cafe, what pretence ſoever there be, to ſpeake, 
vtter , maintaine and freely to givecounſaile in that thing, 
which concerneth the duty of agood man, or the charge 
whercunto wearecalted, The ages and yertuous men here- 
tofore have alwaies (hewed themſchues to be ſuch in theit 
free counſailes and wiſe declarations, as hereafter we may 
handle more largely. Inthemeane time we may: have here 
Demaratis for an example of this commendable liberty 
Temples of Of ipeech, who coming from Corinth into Macedonia, 
- 10m when Philip was at variance with his wife and -with his ſoo, 
a(ipe.ch, Was demanded by the king whether the Grzcians did's- 
gree well among themſelyes: Truly ſir (quorh he to him)ic 
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Of Speechand Speaking, 127 
becommeth you well to enquire after the concorde of th 
Athenians and Peloponeſians, andinthe meane while to - 
ſuffer your qwne houſe to be full of diviſion and domefti» 
call diſcord, Drogenesalſo being gone to the campe ofthe 
ſame Philip,at the ſamerime thac he returned from making 
warre againſt the Grzcians, and being led before him, the 
king asked himif he were nota ſpic: Yes trucly,anſwered 
the Philoſopher, 1 am a ſpice, and come hither to eſpiethy 
impudencie and folly, who not conſtrained by any, doeſt 
ſer downe as it were on adicing boordinthe hazard of one 
houre, both thy kingdome and life, Demoſthenes being de- 
manded ofthe tyrant Epemetes,why he wo ſo bitterly for 
the death ofa Philoſopher,a companion othis, ſeeing it was 
aftrange matter toſee wiſe men weepe, yeaalrogether un- 
beſeeming their profefſion : Know (ſaid he to him) that I 
weepe not for the death of this Philoſopher, bur becauſe 
thou art alive. For I rel{ thee thatin the Academies weare 
more ſorrowfull for the life of the wicked, than for the 
'death of good men. Let us learne then by our preſent diſ- 
courſe,thattalke being the meſſenger of thought diſcloſerh 
our manersa great deale more than the lines & draughts of 


our face do. And as that tree whoſe roote is ——_ have no 


reeneleaves:ſo fro a vicious and corrupted ſoulenothi ng 
a vile and filthy ſpeeches can proceede, which a wiſe man 
ought wholie to ſhun, becauſe ro make ſmall account of e- 
. vil words Ieadeth a man by lictle & little to diſhoneſt deeds. 
Let al vaine ſpeech alſo be baniſhed from us, and let us 
take great heed, that we never fpeake,cither in ſport or car= 
nelt,any one word that is not true: knowing that to be true 
in wordis the beginning and foundation of a notable ver- 
rve, Moreover letus know,that truth is not onely betraied 
ofthofe that ſpeake falfelie , and maintaine alice , but alſo 
of thoſe that dare not confeffe and defende it publikely. 
Letus knowe that above all things we muſt dedicate our 
yoice and ſpeechto ling the praiſes of God,remembring the 
faying ofthat holy man Geordie, who , as he was led to the The conftancie 
place ofpuniſhment,wasexhorted by ſome to leave his opi- of Gordins, 
nion, and to faye his life. To whom he anſwered, That the 
tong ought to utter nothing thatis injurious tothe creator 


theres 


1:3 OffFriendſhip, andof aFriend, 
QUherof. Laſtly ler usknow that we muſt refer every wordto 
| theglory ofhisname,and tothe profite of our neighbourg, 


The end of the third daies worke. 


"THE FOVRTH DAIES WORKE. | 


Of Friendſhip, and of a Friend, Cha).13. 
An being a reaſonable creature, 

I| borne for civill ſocietic to obſerve 
lawes and juſtice, and to exetrcilein 
M\ Vi_a Ef che world all duties of gentleneſſe 
Is (| and goodnefle; the faireit and moſt 
_ fruitefull ſeed rhat God hath infuſed 
and ſowne in his ſoule, and that draweth him to this cnd,is 

love and charity towards hislike, But as every aRionof 

mans life tandeth in neede to be guided by the vertue of 
prudence,whereof we diſcourſed yeſterday,fointruthſheis 

Prudence re: yeric neceſſaric in eycry good and unfained friendſhip.For 
iend, Chis cavſe Ithinke (companions ) that we ſhall obſerve the 
order of our diſcourſes, if we begin this daies worke with 
the handling of friend(hip,andof the true and perfeR dutic 


of a friend. 


thinglo robe AMAN A. Nothing that ſeemeth tobe profitable, whe- 


refered be. ECT it be honor, riches, pleaſure,or whatſoever clſc is of this 

fore friend(bly. kind, 0ught to be preferred in any reſpeR beforefriendſhip. 

| Yeaaman is to make more account of friends (as Socrates 
laid )then of any othermorrall thing, 

Aran, PeafeRt friendſhip (ſaith Arifotle )is to love our 
friend more for his benefire than forour owne : and theres 
foreafriendis alwaiesprofitable and necefſaric.' Buthe is 
greatly deceived (faith Homer) that ſecketh for a friendin 


the court, and prooyeth him at afcaſt. Bur ler us heare A- 
CHIToOBdiſcourſe hereupon. 


| ACHnirTos, Rare things are commonl moſteſteemed 
Nothingmore amongſt men,and the more precious they = of their owne 
lene han a nature, fomuch the mere are they had in.cequeſt. This we 
nx. Imayyery aptlyapplyto a friend, fecivg there isnothing (0 


rare 


WAS —— wH T5 way 


5. ex. 


"Of Friendlhip,andofaFriend. yag 
rare 23 onethatis unfainedand Redfaſt, neicher anything 
ſoexcellentand perfeQas he is, if he: be a and pru- 
deneman, Andfor this cauſe che Phil accounted 
friendſhip to be the chiefeſt and moſt excellent good of for= 
tune,as being leaſt of all ſubjeR to her, and mott neceffarie 
for man. But becauſe thewickedneſſe of men is ſo great in 
theſe daies, that — ſoſacred and holy which is not p 
violated;corrupted and broughtto.confuſton,no maryell if 

men impudently abuſc this name ofa friend (fo muchreve- \ 
renced in old time )that ſome rake it to themſelves being al- 

together unwoorthie thereof, andothers as freely,although 

to their lofle and ſhame,granr themthis excellent title, and 

efteeme them for ſuch in truth towards them, as they falſely 

vaunt themiclves to be. Buc that we benot deceived with 

the great number, which is not alwaics the ſureſt marke, let 

us briefely conſider what friendſhip is, what fruits ſpring 
from-her,who may rightly — this title of a friend, 

whac manner ofone we ought to chooſe, how we multery 

him before wetake him for ſuch a one, then the meanes 

whereby to keepe him, and lafily what mutuall dutie friends 

arc to.ulc ane towards another. Firſt we ſay with Socrates, 

that true friendſhip cannot be framed bur by the helpe and' The principal 
grace of God, who draweth like to the love of his like: that: #15220 ©* 
cvery perfcR friendſhip is tobe linked with the bonde of fricadſlip. 
charitie, and ought tabe referredroa God, as:ro-our ſove- 

reigne goed and chicfeſt friend: andtheretore-thar true 

friendſhip cannot be (cried betweene the wicked, who be- 
ingatdiſcerde within themſelves,canhave no concordand 

agreement one Witty another. Moreover, there: is to be 

founde in fricn-iſhip whatſocver menthinke woorthie to 

be delired,as honeſty, glory; tranquillity ofminde,2aodplea- 

fure : and. conſequently a happy life, which cannor be a+ 

mongſt the wicked. Friendfhip1s acommunionofa of eo 
tuall will, the end whereoſis fellowſhip of life, andir isfra» * 

med by the perfehabite of a long continued love, Wher- 


| by we may perceive;thatti:creisa differenceberwixt love 


andfrjepdſhip : becauſe love-is adofire of the thing lo- [Þ*<Brrencs 
ved.anda beginning of friendſhip, bur friendſhip is an inve- Op andlers, 
terate andancient Joye, wherein idmore pleaſure _ 

| ire, 
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Of Friend(bip,and of a Friend; 


130 


fire. To love (faith Cicero) is nothing elſe but to bedefirouy 


What things 
are requiſire 
tn triendſhip. 


ro profite and pleaſure another without hope of recom. 
ence. For otherwiſe friendſhip would be a meere merchan. 
Nel whorens it ought to be as free as charitie. Socrateraltfo 
faid, that the end of friendſhip was, that of two ſoules one 
ſhould be made in will and affeRion, and that none ſhould 
love himſelfe better than his friend. For rhere is a meane tg 
be kept inall chings, exceptin converſing witha friend, in 
regard of whom this ought to be reſolved upon, that heis 
either wholy to be forſaken, or wholy to be trufled, 
W hat ſhall 1 hide from my friend( ſaith Homer )or whatlet- 
reth why I may not thinke my ſelfe alone when I am with 
him? W hereby it appeareth unto us, that a friend is a ſecond 
ſelte,and that whoſoever would take upon him this title in 
regard of another, he muſt transforme himlelfe into hisng- 
ture whom he purpoſeth to love, and that with a ſteadfaſt 
and ſetled mindeto continue ſo for ever. Hereupon oneof 
the ancients ſpeaking of him that loveth perfeRly,ſaith,that 
heliveth in another mans body, Friends therefore ought of 
neceſſity to have a conjunRion and conformity of manners, 
of defires,of paſſions, of ſpeech, of udies, of; pleaſures, of 
inclinations, of intermiffions, if they mind to profeſſe pete 
feQ friendſhip. Wherby we may cafily gheſſ, ave he which 
entercaineth many friends,depriveth himſeife of the name 
of atrue and ltedfaſt friend, becauſe it is altogerher unpoſ- 
fible for a man to faſhion himſelfe to all patterns,and to ap- 
plic himſclfeto all natures, ſo diverſe in every one: eſpeci- 
ally — that he ſhall very hardly finde himſelfe like 
affetedin allthings to one alone, Now after we have foiid 
ſuch adiſpoſitionand conformitic in him that offereth him- 
{elfe ro be our friend,we muſt enter further intothe knows 
ledge of him,by ſounding out the depth of his heart, that 
we may be certaine and{ure of his good diſpoſition, For to 
ſee outwardly areſemblance ofour manners and conditions 
10 another, 15 not ſufficient toproove then ſuch indeede 
without diſſimulation, unleſſe they be grounded upon't 


good and vertuous nature,which is fimple,upright,and un- 


ained, For otherwiſe we ſee that many (like to Frorens ta." 
king diuetſe ſhapes) are fo ſubrill, that when they would 


curry 


Of Friendſhip,and ofa Friend, 231 
curry favour with any man to deceive him, they difguiſe 
themſelves, and fora while apply themſelves to all his hu- 


mours,This is praiſed chiefely by flatterers rowards great The c:mmon 
men, who will counterfeit rather than they will not imi- pradik otfar- 


rate the naturall vice of the Prince: ſo that as ſoone as ever 
they ſee him laugh,they berake themſelyes ro laughing, al- 
beicthey know not wherefore, And namely, we reade that 
Alexander the Great,and Alphonſws king of Arragon,having 
each of them ſomewhat a wrie necke, this by nature, the 
other through cultome, the flatterers and courtiers helde 
their necks on the one fide,to counterfeic their imperfeRi- 
on.To the end therefore that the ſugred poiſon of ſuch fai- 


Cicero ſaith ) integritic,conſtancy andliberality are approo- 
ved ofevery one,and whom weſhall perceiveto beledand 
poſſeſſed with the ſame zeale to vertue that our ſelves are, 
tothe ende wemay be aided and furthered by them in all 
good andlaudable ations.For (as Pate faith) friendſhip is 
given by nature for a helpe to vertue, not fora companion 
of vices, Tothis effcA Pythagoras ſaith, that it is not good 
to joyne hands with euery one. Dicearchu alfo would give 
us to underſtand the fame when he ſaith,that we muſt make 
all menour well willers ifit be poſſible, but onely good men 
our friends, who ace not obtained but after along time,and 
that by vertue. And as when we paſſe by a bramble or burre 
that taketh hold ofus, we ca(tit farre from us, but contrari- 
wiſe ſecke forthe Olive and the grape: ſo we oughtto ſeeke 
aftertheir friendſhip that deſerve it, whoſe minds have ſuf- 
ficient matter in them to cauſe them to be loved, but to for. 
ſake,yeato rejeR ſuch as are unwoorthy,and vicious, ſenſu- 
all and diſordered, althoughtheyfawne vpon us: becauſe 
their converſation marreth and corrupteth every good na- 
eure. Fherefore Bras ſaid very well, that a wiſe man recei- 
yeth not every one unto his friendſhip. Having thus chofen 
him whom we defire to intertaine for our friend,and laid the 
chiefe foundations of friendſhip upon his agreement of 
manners with us, and 'upon his good diſpoſition (which we 
may know by familiar conyerfation with him, and by dili- 
gent 


; ; . What manner” 
ned friends deceive us not, we muſt make choiſe ot an ho- es Vac —— 


neſt, prudent and wiſe man for our friend, whoſe fideliryſas og 


1zz OffFriend(hip,andof aFricnd, 

- gencinquirie) before we carl aſſure our ſelves orboaſt thax 
we have a true friead, we mult proove his Redfaſineſſeand 
conſtancy, and not truſt to offers and promiſes, whereof 
men are very prodigall now adaies. But this is cleane con« 
traricto the dutie ofa true friend, whoſeproperty istobe 
ſparing in ſpeech,and prodigallin deeds, becauſe great prof. 
Fs are meete to be uſed towards ſtrangers, and good 

How we muſt deedes towards true friends. Now to proovea friend, we 
prorea friend. a{t-not tay untill neede and neceſſity urge ts, lealt ſuck 
triall be not onely unproficable and withouc fruit, bur alſo 

very hurtful and dangerous unto us, becauſe at ſucha time 

as neceſſarily requireth friends,we make triall of him, who 

in truth isne ſuch man, Burt we are rather to governe our 

ſelves with prudence and foreſight, as we uſe to do inthe 

receipt of gold andfilver, For before we haye neede to in» 

ploy it we conſider whether it be currant, that we may be 

ſure ic will ſerve the turne when neceſſity requireth. To this 

purpoſe Theopbraſtes ſaid,that we ought to proove ſtrangers 

tolove them,and not love them to proove them. Therefore 

albeit the true andright triall of afriend is in adverſity,asof 

fine gold ina furnace, yet that is to be underſtood of him, 

who is ſuch a one indeede. For if we ſhould expe the firſt 

triall upon our {elves in time of certaine danger,thereby to 

be aſſured and out of doubt, if then he ſhould faileusit 

would bring usia great perill:ſo that we were better to try 

bim when we ſtand not in neede, requeſting him notwith- 

Randing,as if we were urged,and ſtocd in need of his helpe 

and affiftanceinamatrer ofimportance. If then hegofor- 

ward with a ſound zeale and ready affeRion, we are afſu- 

redofhim againſt anothertime.But ifhe ta ger, and doit 

coldly,or turne away his face and refuſe it, Fades that we 

have no hurt or hinderance, we ſhall alſo gaine much by 

How we mutt VWithdrawing ſuch a friend gently, andby lirtle and little 
Qhake off falſe from our table,and from our proſperity: alwaies wiſcly ob- 
ſerving thatthis friendſhip be ſimply forſaken, and noen- 

we undertaken,For itis not good or ſeemely to quarrell 

with him, with whom we have lived familiarly. Moreover, 
we muſt note here, that triall is to bemade inan honeft,not 
ina wicked matter.For we muſt not do,as wereadethat 4 


cibiades 


Of Friendſhip,atid of aFriend. x33 
cibiader did, who, being defitous toknow whether he had How Aichix- 
ſo many ftiends as he thought he had, called themupon @ hr rg "e 
day one after another inroadarkeplace and ſhewed uno 
them an image of a dead body, faying , that it was a man 
whom he had killed, and requeſting them to helpe to carie 
it away.But amongſt them all he found none except Callias 
that would harken thereunto. This Kinde of prooving 
friend maketh us unwo of fuch #nathe, and occaho- 
neth every good mito withdraw himſelfe from out friend- 
ſhip. 15 we doall things (ſaith Cicero) both good and bad 
for our friends, ſuch friendſhip may more eruely be called a 
conſpiracie of evill men, than a confederacy of good men, 
Buc,as we have ſaid, we muſt gzinc anothermans friendſhip 
by vertue,and not by vice,as alfo tty a friend in juſt and rea- 
fonable cauſes :' as if we be opprefted unjuſtly, if affliction 
and adyerſitic follow hard at our heeles, ifneed or any other 
humane accident betide us, intro which the beft men com- 
monly fall. After we are ſure that we have a friend, (which The meanes to- 
truely is very greet riches Ythere isnothing that we onghr 5<cP* 4 fricad. 
to defire more than to preferve and keepe him, Andfirft the 
mutuall opinion, which ought to be in every friend of the 
yertue of his companion ſerverh very much for this matter, 
For as Cicero faith, The opinion of verrue is the founcaine 
of friendſhip, and it is proper to'yertue to win mens hearts, 
to draw them unto/ it ſelfe, and to preſerve their frietdfhip. 
Next,the conjunRior; ef manners and wils keepeth backe 
all riot and contentions, when as the will and minde of the 
one ſhall no ſooner be declared, but the other preſentlypur- 
tech to his helping hand to bring it to paſſe. Thirdly,we are 
to obſerye this firſt law of friendſhip inviekably, nortto re+ 
quire our friendto' do any thirig that is norjuft,or'notin his 
power toperforme, but rocconrent our felyes'withehie uſe 
and ferviceofthar whieh he harch, withour further ſecking 
his hinderance, After the example of the induſtrious and 
painfull Bee, which draweth honic out of lowres,and hurt. 
eth-not the fruit, Above all rings we muft holdchis for a 
generall rule, whicwe have already trouehed,tharrruc and 
perfett friendfhip ougtit to befree,as chetity is,fr6 whence , 0 
the hath her beginning: Imeane, that it ought to-exerciſe mult bo few 
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it ſelfenot for hire or tecompence, but onely for his lore, 

whois beloved of u:, For the one is proper toa friend, the 

other ſayoreth ofa hireling. True ic isthat friends in theſe 
daiesare like to crowes , Which flie not buc towards thoſe 

places where there is ſore thing to feede upon: even {6 

R they commonly viſit not mens houſes except it be for pro- 
fire, neither reverence a fricud longer than they ſee himin 
proſperity,or may reape ſome comm odity by him. But we 

muſt ſhunne ſuch paraſites, who are burſaluting and cable 

friends, Moreover, we muſt rejoyce and delight in the com. 

panie and conyerſation of our friend, as in that wherein the 

ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſant fruit of friendſhip confiſteth, And 

for want of this benefice, friends muſt often communicate 
together. by letters , thereby to ſhew that they live inre- 
membrance one of another, For by theletter of a true friend- 

the ſpirit is refreſhed,the cics delighted, friendſhip confir- 

med, and theminde contented. Beſides, we muſt have our 

yertues, ſpirits, proſperity, yea acquaintance, and all coms 

mon togecther,andnothing ſecret or hidden. Laſtly wetnuſt 

yeeld to our friend all duties and ſervice of ſincere friend- 

(hip,and that in all honeſt and profitable things according 

to right and juſtice, which are the boiids and limits of an ho» 

ly love,defiring the like of him rowards us, Aboye all things 

his affliction or adyerfitic,and all injurie offered him,ought 

to be common to us with him, wherein we are to affiſt and 

belpe him with'all ſuccour and ſweete conſolation,which is 

as ſoveraigne and fit a remedie as can be applied unto him, 

eſpecially when good dotrine js joyned with our ſpeech, 

Phalereus, Hercof Phalerers confeſſed yery well that he had good ex- 
perience when he was baniſhed from his kingdome, ſaying, 

that his meeting with Crates the wiſe man had taken from 

him all careand thought of his miſcrie. And if friendſhip can 

orettly diminiſh the griefe that cometh by adverfitic, no 

doubt butir can addeasmuch grace and pleaſure to proſpe- 

ity. Wemay eftc& all dutic whatſoever we owe to our 

triend,by ſuccouring him with foure thin gs: namely, with 

nnpyl | Our perſon, with'our goods, with comfort; and with coun- 
dutic coQur lcll. Which we may alſo comprehend under theſe two du- 
nies,of relieving the neceſlitic of our friend , and of comfor- 


fend, 
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hibg him inhlsribulatis. Now becauſe, whar perfeQionfos 
ceberiv in ourfivend;as llewiſcinobrfely ei eamptbe bur 
there will be alwaies ſome imperfeRionimingled rheewith; 
(menos doings being never without ſome evill)wemult nor 
reſumeco be able to build- ſuch a perfeR friendſhip as ſhall 
yoideand free of all vice. * And therefore we maft 
ſupport and berewichallwanrs 3nddiſconmodiries 


they be not directly contrary to vertue, but ſuch 4s proteede 
from the imbecilly 3nd fraitry ot nacureccommory with us, 
Neverthelcſſe apanift ſuch imperfettions wetmult intime 
convenient and to porpole ; ule free & penrle adindnitions} 
which are ſoneceflary iv friendfinp ;'and woorthy of. fuck 
conlideration, that in my opinionwe ſhall do wellro make 
a ſeverall diſcourſe thereof, : Now if it comeſo topaſie,char 
ſome diſpleaſure or jarre-hrappen berweene us;7thenvis che 
time- whereia we ought :meft of ail: ry tudiriand{{abbue 
how:we tnay do ſomeprofitable. or hwnorablechingro our 
friend: and not hatken to'ſlanderousrongues, which warch 
for ſome ſmall and light occafion:to- powre our the poiſon 
of diſcord,thereby | 
ſure friendſhip. T's ſuch: paraſtos ,' and frrap-gatherers-ac 
free-t'oft feaſts, who ſecke for nothinptburtheirounegaing 
by the difagreemenc of others; we muſt never givereate;but 
drive them as tar from us, as chey:thinketo come ncere us. 


And-cothe end we may bethe berrer affefted and diſpoſed 


hereunro,,-wemult ofren call to remembrance,vhar es be A. 
fice and happinefſecomerh tro ſuch menasare linked toge- ,  ;.. 


ther by truc'and aofained friendſhip'r'as namely, m thoſe 
affaires at which we cannor be prefent our ſelves, the fide- 
lity'of a friend ſupplicth our- place.: From whence we will 
draw.this concluſion; that -he* which. violaterh friendſhip, 
ſetretb-himaſelfe: againſt the common/fbccour-and aide of all 
men:; and as much asin him lieth ; oyerthrowertt humane 
ſociety. For we cannotdo all things ourſelves., and there» 
fore friendſhipsare joined together, thar by murvall ducies 
one may profitanother.Now confidering thatall the above 
named things:are bbc neceſlary ,; and alfoivery hard ant 
difficuh qo bedobſereed a pd friend(hip, aman 
220 may 


encly. How we myth 
Four beare wicthihe 


friend, and oftentimes frame our ſelves ro: many paſſions, fo. wr tnproenr 


crorentand breakeaſunder our good and .. 


Apainſt the 
plurality of 
fricnds. 
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A 


may: eaſily judge ithat this-{d excellent 4. lympathicand 
ny ou _—_ ffiends is very rate ay cally 2 hs 
arid by.a moreforciblereaſon it followeth, thatit isalc 

ther impoſſible that -many ſuch friends ſhould be link 
together, So that whoſoever gorth aboutany ſuch matter 


©... Can neverattainets acertaine and dutable.friend(hip. For 
. _ - - x muſt needsfollow , thathe which beginocth new friend; 
'* *"'ſhip cannot bur diminiſh and. waxe faint in affeRion in:res 


eard ofhis former friendfhip, whercin he was in a manner 
ſerled. Yea, bow.can he obſerve all dutifull points of a ſted+ 


faſt frientl;, as well ini mntuallconverfation and communis 


cation of allchings, as inhelping bis fricad in all his affaires, 


if he have many friends to looke unto; Who: may-all fland 


Me that hath 
never a fot 
hath acever 4 


knead. 


The beſt and 


in\neede of him at one-and the- fame time? It is certaine 
that in ſerving one he would ;be wanting to the other, and 
peradventure toboth, whileſt he doubteth which to helpe 
firſts. Burthere. is yerafurcher macter.in it, Doe wee not 
take him for our enctnie 5 whois enemie to aurfriend#lt 
is moſ{ certainely ſo: as the wiſe man Chilton very fitly figs 
nified fo much to one who boaſted, that hee had never 4 
foe:Then haſt thou neyer a fricnd, quoth Chrlov,fecing itiy 
impoſſible, by reaſon.of the wickednefle of men, /that two 
perſons ſhould live in the world withour euemies; Wheree 
upon P/xtarke ſaith, If thou ſcekeſt for aſwarme of friends, 
thou confidereſt not that thou falleſt into a waſpes neaſt 
of enemies. Hereof it isthat hiſtories, whenthey ferbefore 


molt excellent "ou examples of true and excclient friendſhip ,makomention 


Friendſhip 13 
berweenc one 


covple, 


onely of two perſons: as of /onathan & Daxid,whole friends 
fhip could nor be hindred by the wrath of the father of the 
one, nonot athough he knew, that his friend ſhould reigne 
overhim, notwithſtanding he: were by inheritance cok 
ceed next inthe kingdome. So we reade of one Acbhillerand 
Patreelus, of whom the one falified hisoath;which wasthat 
he would never fightgo;theend he mighcrevengethedeath 
of the other, Fhere was but one Orefte and Pylades, both of 
them calling themſelves by the name of Oreſfes who was 
cond emnedto die,thereby to fave the life ofhis cormpaniolts 
Neither was there any moe thanone Ed henar and: Everitn 
and one Dawon and. P3tbing; two of ichbringxdadcts 
138 | I ned 
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ned to dieby Dimvy/iurrhevyranit of: Syrucuſs, had their pet- 
don raceiebinng reafo50f the conſtuncie dd Nabili- 
ryofthe friendſhip that was berweene chem ind their <0rm- 

nions , whereof they ſhewedthis proofe. The two coti- 
demned perſons beſought Dionyſae to licence them to go 
unto'rheir:coumrie;, that 'they might rake ſonie' order 'to 
their houſhold affaires before they died; Thetyrant ſror+ | 
ning-20 this,” asked them what pledges they would pawne 

for their returne, Whereupon the two other friends willing- 
ly offered themſelves for pledges;and fo fix monethes ſpace 
being granted, they were ſet at Jiberty. When the end of 
this time'dtew nie; fmany mocked theſepaore cirifes : bur 
they riothing aſtoaiſhed made anſwer; that! they Were cer- 
taine and ſure their friends would'not'in atiy caſe faile of 
their promiſe. And indeed they arrived the laſt day that was 
granted unto them. Whereat the tyrant woondering,; for- 
gaue/ the condemned parties, and ptayed themto receive 
him fora third manranto their friendſhip.” So great force 
had vertue;; that'it could pacifie chioler: and cruelty in his 
heart, whoſevertue conſiſted in nothing elſe butin vice. We 
reade of a letter writtE by Psſtratus, a Prince of the Atheni- pightrarus ter- 
ans, ſerving fora notable example of the force of friendſhip, *#*'s his ne- 
which oftentimes is greaterthan all conſanguinity.” For ha- FRE? 
ving incelligence, that Thrafiles his nephew was of a ton- 
ſpiracie againſt him, he wrote unto him in theſe words: Ne- 
phew Thraſfilkesthou ſhouldeft have called to remembrance, 
not that I brought thee up inmy houſe, that thou art come 
ofmy bleod,thatI have communicaced my ſecrets with thee 
that I have given thee my daughter ro wife with the halte 
of ty goods, bur above all things., that Tloved thee as a 
friend. Thou art become a traitor towards mee, which 1 
would never have ſuſpeRed,conſidering that 1 never deſer- 
yed any ſuch thing at thy hands; And therefore I would 
ladly I had ſomuch authority over my felfe, that as 1 can 
ake off this alliance, ſb Tcould alſo falffie our friend(hi [Jp 
which 1 can neither do, nordetermine of, my fidelity ſaved. 

For the conſanguinitie that I have with thee may bec ſepa- 
rated, as being withinthe yeines: bur the love 1 bearc hes 
cannot, ſceing it is within my hart. Athouſand other exara- 
L 2 ples 


meaſureifciendſhip, beero by: 
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sf cquplcs jainedinfriend(hipare tobefoundin biſte. 
AR meaptavbilews onote, thatialthoughwe 


haves | 
the numberof-3we , you 
mcaning$inottoexcludegtbersdliogether. ,For we knay, 


tha; tre; chajity,;exrendeth.ie {cite unto, every one, that yie 


\ 


xc boundit@ Joys gen qur enemies, andto do,gnod:tonk, 


Wiſe couplell of Polybine giyenits. Sis 


buryeramougtt all we maychooſe one @nely fricad thJoye, 
jd phe be ic NE ar bimin-prinMe Nevertheleſle, 
we muſthbour by athouſand, good-duties-to gerthe gaod 
wilt ofall men,and in what place ſaever we de;to followthe 
ſhould ogyer.depars) From. the ppbiike place of :autheritie 
before he. had gortenuorohbimſelfe ſofne.new friend & wel 
willer. This. belongeth ro them eſpecially that have wealth 
at will, and are in publike offices ; and fayored of the mighe 
"tier ſozt: aydtherefore arefo mychthe more bound there» 
unto, as alſo, 49,take delight in going good to masy,not 
Ffparing apy of their ſubſtapce, Wy have famogs examples 

hercot, amoagft the ancients, ThatigreatRamane captaine 


Titus Flami- and Conſul Tirus Flaminizes,, who. delivered and freed all 


B15, 


Grzcia from bondage,and twiſe ia battell ranged diſcombt- 
ted Phukipking of Macedonia, is cxceedingly,.commended 
of tiftoriographers, not onely. becauſe, he;was readie to 
pleaſure every; one, but alſo becauſe he tooke fuch delight 
thercin, that he would alwaies remaine well affeed even 
tothoſe whom he had once pleaſured, as it himſelfe had res 
ceivedthe benefite: inſomuch that he was alwaies readyto 
dothem more good .Whetby he ſbewed himlſelfe truly a6 
*Jous of vertue which is never fer. on-worke for the bopeof 
any earthly recompence, ſeeing the price & reward of ayer» 
tuous deed ought onely to be the doingthercof, Therefore 
Cicerofaid very well, thatno comon-wealth caneither with 
too little, or too late recompence hex native cuuntriemats 
Now to.conclude our preſent Giſcourſe, we fay, that rien 
thip is ſo excellent a thing, that there is no compariſon/be? 
tweeneit & any other worldly good: that it is vertue,which 
framerh and uniteth together perfeR friendſhips, and thaif 
it be once forſaken, 2 ey canngqt longer-continue. Theres 
tore honeſty (as Cicero ſaith)is to beplaced above friendwp 
| i | al 
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and profite: and religion, juflice, and fidelity ate to be pre- 
ferred before theunyuſt requeſts of our friends, howſoever 
they might beprofitable for this life , either tothem orto 
our ſelyes. We ſay, that whileſt we labour to make all men 
our wel-willers by doing them good, according to the duty 
of a good nature, if we meete with one ſure and certaine 
” friend amongſithem all, we have gotten a great and incom- 
= parable mace : ſeeing there is nothing more fic for life, or Nothing bener 
more commodious for a good and happy lifs, chan to live jp 19 le 
= withavertuousman andour friend, whoſe fidelity, inte- ous man. 
* gritie, and conftavcy are ruled by-charity.' Laſtly we ſay, 
> that three things are-very requiſite and neceſſary for the'Theee things | 
** foundation and afſurance of this — namely, vertwe, ork 
= asthatwhichishoneſt: Connerſation, as pleaſant andagree- 
XZ able: Profir,as helpfull. Which is as much co ſay, as that we 
= muſtreceivea friend afcer wee have knowne and prooved 
** him, that we muſt rejoice in his company , and uſe. him in; 
> ourneecd, as wedefire him to dothelike by us. So that he 
> whichcan boaſt of ſuch africndis very happy. 


Of Reprehenfion and Aamonition, Chap. 14. 


 Acuar- Ivine Plato writing a letter to Diomſue the 
BE ToB. : ve of Syracuſa in the bchalfe of Helicon 


TIT nn td _ _— 


Ba the Mathematician, after many and great 
>» commendations ſpoken of him, addeth this, that he wrote 
> theſe thingsof aman, thar is, of aliving creature, by nature Manis mura- 
> mutable and ſoone changed. The like alſo he ſpake of thoſe _ 
*X thatwere well brought up and infiruRed in Athens, Ifeare 
> yet(quoth he) thatbeing men, and the offpring of other 
"X wmen,they will make knowne the great infirmitic andfeailty 
-* of manslife, which cruly, being compaſſed about, ang as it 
> were beficged wichinfaite miſeries ,'is ſo cably troubled, 
> thatche wileſt ſtand alwaiecs in need of inftruQion, & ought 
> tobe awakened and admoniſhed of their duty. Whereunts 
= the free reprehenfion, and ſweete admonicion of a friend 
; dothnotalittleprofit. Wherefore my cqunſcll is , that we 
| handleicpreſently, without departing from the matte of 
our former diſcouiſe, 11-85 
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». True friends (faith Socrates) muſt notthrough 
Fidouy IF to gaine bo favour of their friends, but res 
proove them rather, that for their benefic they may reduce 
| a better way. 

- % hk na. To enouith and to be admoniſhed({: aith Se» 
nee) are rope ro rue friend(hip. And Cicero ſaith, - that 6 
man may deſpaire of his ſafety whoſe eares are cloſed up a+ 
gainſt the truth,and cannot abide reprehenſion, Letus theres» 

fore heare AR AM handle this ſubje. 
| aride | ABA; Oneof the greateſt, moſt profitable and neceſ- 
greaceſt froits farie fruits, which ſpring out of every good and holytriend- 
Cn bs ſhip, andare noted an reaped by the acceptable and.long 
converſation of aprudent and wiſe friend, is that free re+ 
prehenfion and ſweete admonition, which ought to be mu« 
tuall berweene all true friends : ſeeing the fraile inconſtan« 
cic of man is ſuch,thateven the juſteſt man (as the Scripture 
faith) ſfinneth feven times aday. But man having pride and 
prefumption naturally rooted in his: ſoule, howſfoever hee 
feeth a more in his brothers cie, yet he perceiverh not the 
reat beame that cloſeth up his owne cies. This maketh 
Fim bold ( as it is the propertie of vice to be headfirong )to 
defend and maintaine, that he hath alwaies done well , and 
not eafily ro hearken to his reaſons that reprooyeth him, 
were it notthatthe mighty and inviolable band of friend- 
fhip, as of a ſecond-ſelfe did conftraine him to lend his eare 
to his friend. through the opinion which he hath conceived ' 
of him and his vertue. Truc it is, thatif there were amoneſt 
us ſuchareformation of life and maners, & thar love joined 
with obedience might take place now, as it did long fince 
hnotble @v- Amon gft the Lacedzmonians, (who obſerved this cuſtome 
Licedemoni> 1NViolable , to puniſhhim that did nor reprouve anothers 
ans fault committed in his preſence, withthe ſamepuniſhmene 
which was inflited upon the offender himſclfe , and ſharp- 
ly to chaltiſe himthatrefiſted, or was angrie at the repre» 
henſion) weſhouldnot ſee fo great winking at vices and im- 
pertcQions , nor ſuch impudent reſiſting and ſhameles con- 
tempt of all good admonition, as reigneth now adajes a> 
monglt us,who unskilfully terme this friendſhip, not tocor- 
rect onc another, but rather to coyer and towinke ar all 


faults, 
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Faules,: But ſeeing our ages ſo greatlycorrupted , we ma 
eafily know dd a pragiond and: neceflaric thing it is, x4 
have found: a/prudentand wife friend;, who knoweth how 


ro uſe wholſome and ſharpereprehenſion, as a preſeryative 
medicine, that ſaveth the patientslife, being miniſtred in 


convenieat time; and to purpoſe, Which thing ifitbenot 


wiſely obſervedberein,(asin all.other things) itgreatly hure 
teth , and depriveth the admonition-of profite and efficacy: 
Thereforea friend being oppofiteto aflatterer, who ftudi- 
eth for nothing but to pleaſe, rodoandto ſpeake to his li- 
king whom heflattereth, (which is ynough to overthrow 
friendſhip,whoſe ſtrengrhis onely invertue)oughtro deale 


as a skilfull mufirian,, who in the tuning'ef his inſtrument A friend com- 


ſctteth up ſome of his ſtrings, andletterhdowneothers.' So | 


a prudent friend yeeldeth unto ſomethings, bur refuſerh 
and contrarieth others, changing his minde as honeſtie and 
profit require. He is not afraid fometime to make his friend 
fad with intent and purpoſe toprofite him, not to breake 
friendſhip. Likewiſe heis nor greatlytocarealthough he ſee 
his friend angred,ſo that he be bettered , conſidering thar 


ared to a miy+ 
lang 


anger may better be tollerated than vice, Ageſi/aus king of 45:/1,us. 


Sparta ſaid, that he liked wellto be praiſed of ſuch fricads 
as would nor ſpare him arall, bur wereready to blame him 
alſo whenſocverhe gave them occaſion ſoro do. To this ef- 
feRt Fpiltetus laid, thatas a woolfe in ſome ſortreſembled a 
dog , ſoaflatterer was likea friend : and therefore that we 
ought to beware, leaſt inſtead of good dogs for a ſafegard, 
we receive unto us moſt pernitious and hurtfull woolves. 
Foriris better (as Antsthenes ſaid) toittand ar the currefie of 
crowes then of flatterers, ſeeing the one devoure dead car- 
kaſſes,and the other liuing men. Now let us confider of the 
means how to uſe aptly and to purpoſe this ſo healthful me- 
dicine in friendſhip, I meane reprehenfion and admoniri- 
on. Sometimes it-is neceſſary (ſaith Cicero) for usro rebuke 


our friends, whercin we are to vſe amore auſtere counte= How we mult 
nance and vehement ſpeech: bur too great ſeveritic and 0- eeprghens 


yermuch ſadnes ought to be far from us, For although gra- 
vitybea vertuc ;yet friendſhip is more familiar ,-free and 
pleaſant, WemuRtalſorakeheed that it appeare not we be 
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:choler , but ratherthat we come againſt our wils to doe 
this duty , as ſurgeons do to cut off and roburne, and that 
very rarely,when there is no way ro finde oruſe any other 
receit, Moreover, ifone behold his friend in fome great af- 
fiction, knowing it to be thenature of adverfity to make 
men oftroubled aud vexed ſpirits, ſoone cholerike and un- 
willing to heare , and atucha time to be offendedat good 
and true ſpeeches (even as honic although it be ſweete, yer 
breedeth gricfe when it is applied to ulcers) I ſaya friend 
well adviſed ought then to beware that he uſe no ſharpeor 
biting words, whichare aptto provoke him toanger, that 
is preſſed withadverfity, And this did Pythagoras meane to 
reach us lexraedly by thatenigmaticall precept or riddle, 
which forbidderh us to Stirrexp the firewitha ſword, Aman 
ought rather in ſuch a caſe to miniſter ſome ſuch ſweete and 
pracious ſpeech of comfort, as yeeldeth and giveth place a 
hitleto the juſt griefe of his friend, and from whence hee 
may draw ſome caſe of his cvill, whether ic bee is talking 
thereof together with him, or otherwiſe in lamenting the 
fame, Andthis muſt be done before any mention be made 
of a remedy,or any other convenient matrer of talking with 
him be ſought afcer. Inthis ſort for a man ro comfort him- 
ſelfe is no lefle difficult a matter (as Thates faid}than it is for 
aPhyftiontocuce bimfelfe.: Aboye all things we muſt be: 
very circumſpeR when we ſceour friend ktely angred by 
rcalon of ſome pregnant and notable injurie or wrong re- 
ceived from another, For then. in ſtead of being importu- 
nate with him preſently co forgivethe injury,;or of ſeeking 
to pertwade him tothinke ita lmallfault, thereby endevo®* 
ring atthe firſt daſhtobring himtoreaſon,we mult intreate 
him gently to deferre the puniſhment, and after by little 
and litle, and by degrees to pacifie and appeaſe him, For it 
1s very certaine, that when wrath is much Lindled and the 
heart inra ged, a man cannot eafily recewe comfort nor {0 
ISR Ji —_—y conceive and underſtand reaſon.' And therefore 
COTE intarke among ſtother things cave this counſell tothe Em- 
w good orger PEFOT Traren, to be patient towards furious folkes, conſide- 
s5:caion work, ring that time moderateth as man things as reaſon doth 
Chavpe, Notwithſtanding when the queſtianis of reftrai- 
| ning 
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ning adifordinate pleafure,ofrepreſſing choler & peeviſh- 
nes that paſſerhth- bounds ofall reafon, of brideling inſo- 
lencie which is gone coofarte; out of ſquare, of hindering; 
ſome notable covetouſnes, or of aying ſome fooliſh moti+ 
on or {uperfiuous paſſion ,then is the time- wherein a pru- 
dent and good friend ought.to be vehement. and earneſt, 
andto doublethe ſpeech of his admonition : yea to frame 
himſelfe fo, as if cheimperfeRion proceeded from himſelte, 
and as though his owne utter undoing lay thereupon. In 
ſuch a caſe he is to follow that good Grxcian captaine Pho-+ 
cion, who, when his friend we. uld have caſt away himſelfe, 
faid,that he would not ſuffer him, becauſe he was made his 
friend for that purpoſe. Therefore whenſoever any luch oc- 
caſion is offered,a man is notto ay untill the fault be com- 
mitted, that he may then give his friznd'ſome good. inſtru» 
Rion.For then jt would come too late and no lefſe unfulie, 
than that Porters warning, who after be had hit Cazo,bad 
bitn beware. What (an\wered Cats) wile thou give me yer 
another blow? Moreover;,we muſtcake good heed, that all 
reprehending of one friend by another be done(as we com- 
monly fay )betweene two private wals,that is, ſecretly whe 
-the doo: e is ſhut: becauſe the diſcovery ef any finne or vice 
(even as of ſoine foule diſcaſe)is alwaics ſhamefull, The ex- 
ample oftheſe ewo Sages, Socrates and Plato,will ficly.agree 
ro this matter. Socrates being ſomewhat more carneſt than 
his cuſtome was wich one of his familiar friends before a 
great company, Plato could not.containe himſclfe, bur ſaid 
unto him : Had not. this beene better ſpoken privatcly-a- 
part? And had not your (elle. (quoth Somxaes )donebener, 
if you had told me privatly ofthis which now you utre:? 
rd rus ws we may further learge this-lefſon, that it is al- 
. waies eafie ynough to reproove.another,but chat all our re- 
-prehenſiots are. blame woorthy,, if we'reape nor this in- 
iruRionthareby,to corre, arte avoids. chelike errors in 
our ſelves. Thus doth the {elfe;ſame Pharotcach us;, ſaying, 
«that we mult deſcend into.our inward parts, and ſay every We mnlt cor- 
one ons himſelfe, e La not I ſnch a. ona? Ocherwiſe 2 man agar 
might grulie repgoch:ys withthar ſaying raken our of an old faulr which 
Tragedic, Ech wonwded wight Crake ov the ſares that mower, = 


others 
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others have. But as we ſee our owne cies ſhine within the-ap« 
ples of our neighbours cies,ſo ought we inthe life of other 
men to lay our owne before us, and ropurge them ofthoſe 
vices which we reprehende. For as Lyſander made this an» 
fwereto a Megarian,who thruſt himſclfe forward to ſpeake 
alowd for the libertie of Grzciain a generall aſſemblie of 
counſell, That ſpeech my friend had need of a anphnie citie: ſo 
may itbe ſaidto every one that uſerh freely ro reprehend 
others, that his maners had need to be wel reformed. Ther» 
fore Plato aid that he correed Spenſepprs by the example 
of his life. Inlike ſort, Xenocrates caſting his eic upon Pole= 
mon, who in difſolute apparell was entred into his ſchoole, 
changed and reformed all by his 6nely lookes. This alſo 
$undry jnftru- Will be a good and honeſt way to make our reprehenfion 
Sdttowto both profitableand well liked of, when we infold ourſelves 
I WiC» . . ; , 
ly, inthatfault which we reproove in others : as that wiſe man 
Sorrater uſed todo;when hechecked and taught yong men, 
ſaying,that himſelfe was'not delivered from ignorance, but 
hadneede to be inſtituted with'them in vertue,and to ſeeke 
out the knowledge ofthe truth. For whe one accuſeth him- 
ſelfe as ſubjeQ to the ſame faults that his friend is, and pro- 
teſteth that his meating is to correR and creproove him, as 
if he were himſelfe; ircauſerh him that reprehendeth to be 
loved andreverenced,/and ptocureth greater crediteto his 
ſayings. Let us further obſerve this, that every reprehenſion 
berweene friend and friend ought to be pure, and voideof 
all private paſſions. Inſomuch thatif we perceive our ſelves 
contemned,and after a ſorrdefpiſed,yer muſt we reftifieour 
fmcereanid loving afeRtion in ny freehyin the behalfe 
of others that are likewiſe deſpiſed, but not framing our 
talke in any ſort for our owne defence, Everieadmonition 
thus grounded as I have ſaid, cannot butbe profitable and 
wellliked of ourfriend, as that which cauſeththe offender 
bothro rey cfence himthargaveit; and to bluſh for ſhame, 
notdaring onceto lift up his eies2gainft it. Bit foraſmuch 
as naturally we hate to be reprooved and blamed,” aswe 
learned in the begitning of this diſcourſe, we muſt know 
thatto cure ſachs perniiousinelingtion; nothing 'ean pro- 
fire us lo mich at to'belceye, that the-beginning of __ 
life 
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life is tobe blamedand baited ar. For man; by natore; incli- Reprebenfion 
ned more to vicethanto vertue,cannever hate vill before i*>*bezin- 
he underftand what miſeric it bringeth.. So that when he life. © 
finneth,ifhis friend lay che infamic and ſhame-ofhis offence 
before his cies : unleſſe he be altogether paſt ſhame, and 
fraught with impudencie,he muſt necedes givesplace to the, 
cruch, which is invincible,and fo with ſhame noero be dif 
commended, he is inducedto reforme his life according to ' 
the patterne of comelinefle and honeſtie, Therefore Plato 
faid, that we are greatly beholding to them thattel] us of 
bur faukts,and ſhew ys what way we muſt keepe: betauſe it 
is better: for us-to amend by being corredted of another, 
than to undoe our ſelves by Foliſh prelſeyerance; Moreo» 
yer as all true and perfe&love oughtrto be generall, and to 
extenditſelfe indifferently unto all without exception of 
perfon, fo likewiſe every one according to his ſeyerall 
place,oughtro admoniſhandrto'corretthoſe that do amiſſe 
as often as occaſion is offered unto them, and chiefely they 
that are neere to great men are bound to doit, but with dit- 
cretion and great deliberation, Thus much did So/on-hgnifie 
to one, who by way of admoniſhment rold him, that prin- 
ces were cither not to be approchedunto,orelſe to be plea- 
fed : Nay contrariwiſe (faid the wiſe man) either they are goons 
not to be come neereunto, or elſe the truth is to be told 2dvice tor coſe 
them, We may obſeryeinfinite examples amongſithe an- ce, 
cients woorthy to beremembred, of the great freedome, 
whiclithey aſed inreprehending and ſhewivg the faults nor 
onely of their familiar friends, 'buc generally of all others: 
andeſpecially of their kings, princes and magiſtrates , who 
becauſe they ſee and heare for the moſt part by other mens 
.ciesandeares,ought neceflarily to have ſuch friends, coun- 
ſellers and ſervants about them,as will freelytell chem the 
truth, as hereafter we may diſcaurſemore at large:This cau- 
fed Plutarkito ſay,that 8 Philoſopher ought chiefly ro keepe Philoſophers 
company with princes and great lords, and that it was the $80 190e 
point of a wiſe man, andof'one that is well affeRed to the with princes! 
common-wealrh,to-be endued with-comnion love, and to 
inquire after,or to accept & enrertaine ſachafriendſhip, as 
might be comodions and- beneficial ro many in particular, 


and 
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uch more in generallto themall.And cniiely they that 

Kor with private men, and laborto inficuQt chem,may 

wel make them contented, mild and gracious inthemlelyes, 

and profitable to them onely:but he that taketh away ane- 

vill quality from a lord and magiſtrate, or direQeth his will 

and intention, asitought to be,plaieth thepart of a philoſo- 

her in the behalfe of common commodity,and correReth 

« that mouldand pattern according to which all the ſubjes 

are framed and governed. This kind of free admonition So+ 

Solons counſel /y, uſed towards Craſm ,, whom heperceived tobeblowen 
pirento 3: ndpuſt upwithpride, thronghan opinion of carthly and 
uncertaine felicicy, ovary him to expeR what the 

| ende would be. The gods (quoth heto him) have givento 

us the reſidue of the E chand all chings after a meane ſort, 

and namely a baſe and popular wiſedome,not roiall or mag- 

nificall : which as it giveth usto underſtand that the life of 

man is ſubject co infivite changes, ſo it forbiddeth to eruſt 

or gloric in the goods of this world, or to make great ac» 

count of any mans felicity that is yet in danger of alte« 

ration, For time daily bringeth many ſundry accidents 

ro man,whereof he never thought before. But when the 

- gods continue the proſperous eſtate of man unto the ende 

of his daics, then will we account him happie, The de- 

Why Plaxo fire, which Plato had to profice many cauſed him to faile 
a ons from Grzcia into Sicilia, that by grave diſcourſes and wiſe 
inſtructions he might ſtay and containe within the bounds 


of reaſon the yong yeares of Diowſouus, prince of that coun- 
trie, who through unbridled llibertie, and power not limi- 


ted, waved hither and chither without reſtraint, Afterward 
when he began to be in love withthe beauty of learning, 
he left off by little and little his drunkennefſe?, maskings, 
and whoordoms, wherein befofc he gloried, infomuch that 
his court was wholy changed upon a ſudden, as if it had 
dene inf] pired from heaven,But withina while after, Diony- 
ſore givin g are to flatterers, baniſhed Plato, to whom when 
he tooke his leave of him,the tyrant ſaid, I doubt nor, Pla- 

ill ofme whenthou arti the Voi- 
mpanions and friends, Whereupon 


eo, but thou wilt ſpeake 
-verfitie amongſt thy co 


the Philoſopher-{muling, and obſerving that freedome of 


ſpeech, 
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ſpeech; which he; had-alwaies ufed towards him, made this 
enfwer ;Þ Pen qO;uev there mapnever be fo grearwang __. 
ofmarter toſpeake'of inthe Vaiverlitic, tharwe neederro 
fpeake of thee; He was no ſooner ſhippedfrom Sicilia, bue 
Diomfie returnedco his formerfaſhions, and called backe 

| againdancers;minſrceſs,bauds,aid.fuch likovermingwhere- 
of commonly chere/is no want abour (great. perfonages; ſo 
that prefently;you mighthave ſcene his court, yea/al})thereft 
ofhis people, byerwhelined in all delights & pteaſures:Such 
reat force hatha princetoalterand changeathis pleaſure 
the hearts of his ſubjeRs, butyetratheralwates:to viceand 
folly that to vertue. And to go on. with our maiterof the + --- 
free and bold admonitionof great men, the: ſelfelamePlare |. * 
uſed it very ficly towards Daonzwhorhad deive Dionyſus ont 
of his juriſdiction, and that at ſuch time as the ſaid Dion was 
in the greateſt glory of all his /proſpericy. Amonglit other 
things he willed bim co beware of arrogancie, as other thar Arrogancie 


dwelt with ſolitarines : that is ro fay; which inthe end wag {v*llerhin the = 
ende with ſo- 


forſaken of all the world. The ſame kinde of admonition jjarinede. 
Speulippus tollowed, writing to the ſame Door , _ him 


not topreſume to waxe proud of himfelfe, becauſe he heard 
women and children utter his ptaiſes and commendacion, 
buc to have regard. oncly rochis, that Sicilia: might be 
adorned with religion and piety towards God, with juſtice Notable coun- 
and good lawes towards men, 2nd that the Voiverfitic © princes, 
might alwaies be had in honour and eftimation, Ocounſcll 
full of Chriſtian inſtruRion,and woorthy co be daily fer be- 
fore theetes. of Chriſtian lr 6 may alſo lcarne of 
Demetriza king of Macedoniato take in goodpart,.torea = 
commodity , = to reward thoſe that ptchathiond _ a mes 
moniſhthem oftheis dutie. After he had takenthe citic of 
the Athenians, who had rebelled againſt him, and (toodin 
greatineede of vials, he cauſed a generall afſemblie of 
the- people to be made, wherein he declared, that he gave 
them freely a great quantity of corne. In which oration it 
fell out ſo, that he committed an incongruity of ſpeech, 
whereat one of the inhabitants fuddainely Reod up, and 
pronounced the word aright as he ſhould hare uttered it: 


For this correction (quoth Demerrina )I giye- thee Ny 
LE: 
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- «thouſand macaſures of wheats The exiple of good:Tre 
rr to his maſter Plrrarkough. eſpecially to be-iauw 
+ mr oa rated of greatmen. Ladvertiſethee (quoth he) that hence : 
forward will nor uſe thy ſervice to any other thing , than 

to counſell mewhar Iought to do, andto tell me of thoſe 

faults ;whereumto I may fall; For if Rome takemeforade» 
fender of her C6mon-wealth, 1 make account of thecas of 

the beholder of my life, And therefore ifatany timo1 ſeeme 

unto thee not well pleaſed when thou reprehendeſt me, 

pray thee maſter not to rake it in ill part. For at ſuch a time 

my griefe ſhalnot be for the admonition thou uſeſt rowards 

How Phaoxe- me, but for the ſhame | ſhall have becauſe I offended, Phi. 
—_— loxenus the poetmay alſo ſerve for a witnefle:of free corre 
gedie. Qion,voide of all lattery in regard of greatmen.For when 

Dionyſuu prince of Syracuſa ſent unto him atragedie of his 

owne making,that he ſhould reade and correCtir, he ſentir 

back againe unto him all raſed and blorred fromthe begin- 

ning tothe end, becauſe he found it in no-reſpewoorthy 

to be publiſhed. Neither doth antiquity onely affoord us 

ſuch examples of bold reprehenſion by word of mouth, uſed 

by wiſe men in oldtime, but there hath bene alſo in our a- 

ges worthy examples of baſe and conteptible men, yet full 

of good learning, For 'proeſe hereof may ſerve that quip; 

which not long ſince a peaſant gave unto an Archbiſhop of 
Cullen,who was wel accompanied with armed men accor- 

ding to the cuffome of Almaigne. This countrie fellow be- 

ginning to laugh, and being demanded by the prelatethe 

The free gird cauſe thereof; ] laugh(quoth he unto him )at S. Peter, prince 
veniein a5 ofprelates, becauſe he lived and died in porertie to leave 
biſhop, his ſucceſſorsrich. The Archbiſhop being touched there- 
with, and defirousto cleare himyſelfe, replied that he went 

with ſuch a company,as he was aDuke. Whereat the pea- 
lantlaughing morethan before, ſaid, I would ladly know 

(Sir)of you, where you thinke the Archbiſhop foul be, if 


at lan that Duke of whom you ;qron were in hell, Neither may 


to Pope Sxrus WE OMit the anſwer whic 


2 . . 
ee qbyaFuee to Pope Sixt the fourth, poore Franciſcan Frier made 


ourth, who from the ſame order being 
m_ "EE yo that great dignity, ſhewed him his great wealth & 
riches, laying, Frier, 1 cannot ſay as $. Peter did,1 have nei- 


ther 
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ther gold.nor filver. No truely(anſwered theFranciſcan} no 
moge.can you lay as he ſaigtotheimporent and (icke ofthe, 
pallie, 4r;ſc audwalke. Now concluding our preſent diſ- 
courſe, we learne that free reprehenſionand gentle admo- 

- nition grounded upon reaſon and truth, and, applied fitlie, 
are of ſuch vertue and efficacy withmen,buteſpecially with, 
afriend;that nothing is more neceflary or healthful in -crue 
and perfeR friendſhip:and therefore oughtto be joyned in- / 
ſeparably therewith, accordivg to that ſaying of the wiſe 
man,that Open rebwke5e better than ſecret love ,andthat The 377 
wornds made by a lever are fait bfull, but the kifſer of him that 
hateth, dangerous. In the meane.rtime we muſt (as'S. Parie 
faich)reft >re choſe that fall with the ſpirit ofmeckenes,con- (1 . , 
fidering our ſelves,and never betray the truth for'feare of 


the mightier ſort, 


of Cariefity and Novelty. Chap. 15. 


an affeted and earneſt inclinati@n to his 

| | ſoveraigne good, is drawne as it were by 
force to ſcarch.it out in every thing, which he eſteemerth 
faire and good. inthis —_ And from hence proceed all 
thoſe his affeRions which cary him hither and thither,cau- 
fhng himto rejoyce in and defire greatly all varietie and no» 
velty.But the ignorance of things,and imperfeRion of rea» 
ſon, which abqund inhim, becauſe of his corruption,do 
make him for themoſ part to labor and take delight inevill 
rather than in goodnes,if he be not by other meanes called 
tothe knowledge of the truth : which ought to be the prin-+ 
cipall and moſt worthic objeR of our mindes,cftceming all 
other knowledge. vaine and unprofitable, being compared 
to this which is ſo.great and divine Andinthis reſpec curis 
olxtie tending'to underſtanding, (albeit in many things it 
be yery hurtfull, eſpecially being left unto it felfe)is alſo ve- 
ry profitable and neceſſary, when it is direed and guided 
by the grace of God: to the beſt end. Wherefore 1 thinke 
wy companians;. that it willnot be unprofitable, ifin this 


mattcr we diſcourſe of theſe two thingy, Curioſitie and _ 
* veltie, 


A RAM. M An having by nature imprinted in his foule 


" 
| = % 


| (es, 
which ſecmne toprocoed from one and the ſame founs? 
— , and about _ the vertue of prudence ſhewerh: 
nd woorthy efte&ts. A116 
Toh 1TOB, Curiofuic indeed defireth in patt to know- 
and learue much, which cannot be condemne Neverthe-: 
leſſe' we wult wiſely beware that we' imployitinot upon 64: 
vill andvide things, bur rather teltifie alwaies,that we are of: 
2 grave and contented nature, whichis enemy to all noyel> 
tie,2nd to ſuperfluous things thatare without profite. l 
AstR. Noveltiecauſethus through error of judgement 
ro eſteeme thoſe things wherewithy we are not acquainted,” 
greater, and more toourliking, and (o to buy them dearer, 
than better things chat.are common'and familiar. 1 is the 
very guide of the curious;caufing.them to conternne their 
owneclimate, and to hazard what good thing ſoever they! 
have,to poſleſſe that which belongeth to others. But letus 
heare AMAN A Whomillhandle thivmatrer more at large, 
AMAN a, Amongſt thoſe learned precepts belonging 
to goodlife, which were written in rhe temple of Apolivin 
Grzcia,this wasin the ſecond place: Nothing roo much. S0- 


eaeei® wedzocritie, 'Thele ſayings are very ſhortandofone marrer,] 
but yer comprehend all prudence neceſſary forthe govern-i 
ning of mans life, as well for the preſervation of thetrars-' 


Mediocritie lon (aid, Nothing more than ynough: Pittacns, Do all things by a 


quillity of the ſoule,and of che ſpirirual gifts therof,as of all 
humane 


goods, called by the Philoſophers, the Goods of the 
body and of fortune, The Ancients bring defitous to'trake' 
vs underſtand chis the betrer 


, propqunded unto us everie 
vertue betweene two' vices, 


| reaching us thereby, thatwe 
cannot decline never ſolitr] 


ecither to the right hand orto 
The difference the lefr,burwe ſtep alidefis ther ight way of reeus; Which 


7 onelic and true good + and that all: differente be 


twecne good and bad confiferh ina certaine moderation 
and mediocrity, 


which Cicero. v3 "Y 
If men hadfromth 25-425 $1 19rraews) beſtof alfthings. 


. = edepinning contained themſelyes with- 
in the limits of theſe divi bo . ”r 
would not fo lightlie "wa " ne out hb ones 


bandoned the ſimplicitie and 
firſt mod cſtie © theirnature, to feede lei ai wkh 2 
vaine cutiofitic andſcarching out-6f things ſup&natursll, 


and 
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and incomprehenhble-co-the ſence and underſtanding of 
man. Which things the more they thoughttokr.ow , the 

reater occaſion of doubting they found inthem , ſo that 
for all their labor and underftanding they could never car- 
ric away any trye knowledge, or certaine reſolution. And 
even as that man, who not contenting himſelfe with the a- 
bundant l1ght of the Sunne beames , bur: ſceking with his Aga'nft curies 
eics to pearce through the brightnes thereof even unto the wy in kcow- 
midi of the circle of the body , muſt queſtionlefſe become ** 
blinde: fo falleth it out for the moſt pare to thoſe, who go a* 
bouc too curiouſly to inquire afcer that which is not lawfull 
to be knowne, The ill ſucceffc of our age affoordeth us roo 
many miſerableteſtimonies, wherein at this day we {ce no- 
thing bur contrarietiesof opinions & uncertainties,through 
their ſubtilties and bold curioſities, who have ſought to 

ucke (as a man would ſay ) out of heaven the ſececs hid 

from the Angels: yea, which is worle,have boalted that they 
have attained unto the knowledge of them, filling our 
times with trouble and confulion under that fallepretence. 
There arc vthers alſo-no lefle hurrfull , who h:ve beac ſuch 
curious Inquiſitors of the cauſes of all narurall things, that 
through frivoious and unprofitable queſtions they have 
fallen into that impiety, as ro-ſeekefor another beginnivg 
of all things, than God, Wherevpon this prove-be,which is 
r00 true, aroſe, Of three Phyſitrons one Atheift, Tis kinde of 
curioſity, is of all others moſt pernitious; But foraſmuch as 
it is without the compaſſe of our Academy, welet ir paſſe _ 
with this ſhort mention thereof, and with this onely addi- 
tion, that God commonly puniſheth the pride of ſuch men 
by thoſe fruits , which we (cethem bring foorth, and by ta- 
king from, them their-vnder{ianding in principall avd moſt , 
neceſſary matters wherein norwithfianding they thinke +» 
themſelves tro be woouderfull and jolly fellowes above all 
others. As touching this point the example of Socrates is 
very memorable, and co be imirated, who being demanded 
whas the world was, anſwered, that fince he bad any iudges a noble (ay- 
ment he gavehimſclfe to ſceke out the true knowledge of in39t Socrates 
himſclfe, which yet he could never finde. But ſo ſoone as he 
had attaincd thereunto, then he would ſecke for other 
M things 
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500 -ould do him no ſervice or pleaſure. £riftotle 
Poe Carty writeth) who for the excellencie of his 
Skill in naturall Philoſophie was called the god of the earth, 
iyegexh of burned with ſuch/a defire of curiofity in underſtandin 
Ariſtore avi 11.0 cauſes of naturall things, that becauſe he could not 
— know and conceive the cauſe and nature of Exripms, which 
Ai. isin Chalcisa city of Eubcea,I meane ofthe flowin ; and eb. 
bing of the ſea, which rurneth and compaſſeth about thar 
place, nor giyea ſufficient reaſon thereof, he died for ye 
ſhame and oriefe which he conceived thereupon. Plimealſo 
who wrote the hiſtorie of naturall Philoſophie, was choked 
The burning With the flames and yapors of the mountaine Mongibel in 
efacin. Sicilia,whileſt he ſoughtto finde out the cauſe of them, and 
from whence that greatfire came, which ſpoiled the coun- 
trie round abour in the time of Tits the Emperor: inſo- 
much that ſeven or eight townes were burned, and man 
perſons travelling by land,and ſayling onthe ſea were lifled 
with the aſhes thereof, carried about by the ychemencie of 
the winds,But let us leave theſe curious ſpirits,and —_ of 
Twogenerall two other generall kinds of curioſity, whichreſpe chiefly 
kinds of curio- gyr morall Philoſophie, and from whence all corruption of 
_— good manners proceeded. The firſt kinde concerneth our 
ſelves onely , and the other our brethren and countrimen. 
To ſpeake therefore of thefirſt,it bringeth forth pernitious' 


effeQs after divers ſorts and maners,but ug us French- 


Azainſt the eu- men they appeare principally inthat burning defire , which 
roſiryof ſceing p 


firanzenaions INflameth us totravell into ſtrange nations, and in our car- 
7 king and caring forthe nouriſhment, clothing, and decking 

of our bodies, and for theſerting foorth andtrimming up 

of our houſes with curious and unprofitable mooveables, 


wherein we exceed all the ſuperfluitie of other countries. 
When the ancients ſpeake of the felicitic thataccompanied 
the golden age, 


amongſt the good conditions, and com- 


mendable manners, which they noted in that holy and firſt 
ſimplicitie,they neyer forgat this, that the men of that good 
rime tilled and manured F 


wh elr grounds, and cared not what 
ſtrangers did in farre countries. Moreover, fince the time 
that men made 


rouph a curious 


light account of their owne climate, tho- 
and unfatiable defire of appropriating un- 


to 
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tothemſelves the inheritance and labour of others, befides 

the cruelty, violence, and murthers, which prepared a way 

to their miſerableplatformes, all corruption of good man- 

ners at home, and all baſtard-like attire have followed 
thereupon. We might heere note infinite teſtimonies of 
antiquity, and eſpecially of our ancient progenitors the 

Gaules, who were very warlike, and lived within their 

bounds in all ſimplicity of manners, and frugality of life, 

But our owne example, to our unſpeakable ſhame and mi- 

ſerie, is ſo evident before oureies, that Ineede no better 

roofe, of my ſaying than that expericnce which we fecle 

= our owne perill, For the ruine and deſtrution of this ONe evident 
French monarchie proccedeth of no other ſecond cauſe ruine of France 
(our iniquity being the firſt) than of the mixture, which 

we have made of ſtrangers with our ſelves. Wherein we 

are not contented to ſceke them out under their roofes, 

unlefle we alſo draw them unto us, and lodge them under 

our roofes, yea prefer them before our owne countrimen 

and citizens in the offices and honorable places of this 
kingdome, againſt-the law and right of every good and 

well eſtabliſhed poticie. B:fides we adore and reuerence all 

their novelties and ſubcill inventions, and that ſo iguoranc- 

ly, or rather blockiſhly, that ſuffering them to ſucke us euen 

to the very bowels , in ſtead of all our riches and ſpoyles, 

which they for their part haye drawne from us, they have 

lefe us nothing but new maners and faſhions of living in all. 
difloluteneſſe and pleaſure, except this one thing allo, that 

we have learned of them to diflemble , and withall co frame 

and build atreaſon very ſubtilly,Such is the proviſion wher- 

with our French ven is commonly furniſhed by their I- 
talian voyages, Tothis purpoſe Guevara, Chronicler tothe 

Emperor Charles the firſt; writeth , that from forren coun® 
triesmen commonly bring'newes ro prattle of, and (irange = 
cuſtomes to praRtiſe: and that few come out of Italy, that 

are not abſolute and diffolute. Lycurgus by his lawes com Lycurgs for- 
manded the Lacedzmonians not to go out of their king- GE 
dome, nor to converſe with firangers, ſaying, that although 

by their trafficke with them they michebe inriched, yet on 

the other {ide they would. grow poore in regard of thir 

: 2 owne 


| 2 ad W-. ; 
owne vertues, Titmi Livin, Macrobiua, Salaftins and 7ulbe” 

curſed and bewailed the conqueſts and viRtories, which 

Rome had in Afia, ſaying , that if the Romans brought the 

Perlians, and Medes under ſubjeRtion by force, yer the ſelfe 

ſame Alſfans overcame the Romans with their vices and 

delights. This doth Cicero teſtifie writting to Atrirus, where 

rivevices he faith that thele five vices, namely, to make glorious ſe. 

_— o pulchers, to weare rings of gold, to ule ſpice in meates, to 

Komancs, alzy wine with ſnoiy., and to carrie abour with them per. 

fumes and {weete ſmels, were ſent to the Romans for a pre» 

ſent from the Aſians, as arevenge for the cities which they 

| had taken from them, and for the blood which they had 

drawne of them, And which was woorſt of all, he faith, that 

theſe vices would alwaies remaine with them, bur the coun- 

trie conquered, for alittletime. Experience telleth us, that 

no countrie is ſo poore , which is not ſufficient and able, all 

ſuperfluitie cur off, to nouriſh and mainraine choſe men 

that are bred init with things neceſſary for them. Where- 

upon a man may calily gheſle, thac want of prudence, and 

ambitious defires , firſt invented theart of Navigation and 

failing into farre countries, Fabins the Conſul inthe (event 

yeares Which he lived , departed not once from his village 

WyFabius Of Regio to go to Meſſana, which was but two miles off 

tn <1 rd $0 by water. And whenone asked of him the cauſe why, The: 

barke (quoth he )is fooliſh, for it alwaies Rirreth/up and 

downe: the mariner is fooliſh, for he neyer abideth in one 

opinion :the water isfooliſh for it never andeth till: the 

winde is fooliſh, for it runneth continually. Now if we uſe 

to gofromatoole when we meete him upon the land, what 

reaſon were it for me to hazard mylife with foure fooles 

upon theſca?Bnt whatfoeyer my ſpeech hath bene hitherto, 

my meaning is not to finde fault with the right uſe of hoſ- 

picality, which ought to be maintained and ept inuiolable 

In every well eſtabliſhed common-wealth, In this reſpeR 


France hach bene commended above all nations for inter- 


taining and receiving all ſorts of people: provided alwaics 


that they be notpreferred before our owne children , and 
thatihey be contented to obey and live according to' the 
common laies of the counctic, Neicher do 1 reprehend 

that 
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that trafficke aud trade with ſtrangers, which ſerveth for a 
bond of humane ſociety , and whereby the commodities of 
oneto another are communicated together with common 
profit : provided alwaies that ſuperfluous and unneceſſary 
things be left and forſaken. But ere we enter too farre in 
with them, it were good for us not to undertakeſuch voyas 
pes to gather wit and experience (as the moſt ſay ) before 
we have profited well inthe knowledge of vertue, and are 
uarded with good and commendable maners, which are a- 
leto refift all new and ſtrange corruption: whereby other- 
wiſe the nature of man defirous of diverſity and novelty, 
ſuffereth itlelfe eatily to be overcome, making merchandile 
amongſt them of naughtines rather than of goodnes, As 
hicherco experience ſheweth us, that from this fountaine. 
hath proceeded the cutiobty of ſuperfluous apparell, of 
golde, of filke,tapeſtric, piſtures,veſlels, perfumes, painting 
of faces, delicacie of meate, and all provocations of yolup- 
tuouſnes, whooredome gluttony , and of other filthy diſ- 
ſoluteneſſe, and infamous vices,toomuch knowne amongſt 
us, Whereof we have heeretofore made mention, and will 
heereafcer continue the particular diſcourſe ofthem. Now 
after we arearmed well at all points with good doctrine and 
vertue,we may according tothe example of Plato, of Apol. Plato and A. 
lonius Thyaneus , and of many other notable men, ſecke af. + nam = 
ter thoſe thatare beſt learned in (trange countries , that we 
may profite and be infirutedby them. Plato after he was 
well inftruted by Socrates ſought out the Mages and wiſe 
men of Egypt, by whoſe meanes he ſaw the bookes of Afo;- 
ſes. Then he went intolcaly to heare Architas T arentinus, the 
moſt renowmed Philoſopher of that countrie, :fpollonmes, 
who matched in learning all the Philoſophers of his time, 
travelled oyer three parts of the world to ſee and to confer 
with all the skilfull men of his age: and being returned in- 
to his countric,and inriched with woond=rtull knowledge, 
he diſtributed all his goods, whereof he had great abun- 
dance, amongſt his brethren, and to the poore: and with- 
drawing himſelfe into the fields, he lived with bread and 
water onely, that he might have his minde free forthe con- 


templation of heayenly things. Now let us come to the 
M 3 _ other 
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Sfcunofriein other kinde of curiofiry, which as we ſaid, concerneth our 


ſeeking 10 
k now other 
mens 1mper» 


$ca10ns, 


brethren and countrimen, This is that which Platarke calleth 
2 deſire coknow the wants and imperfeCtions of other men, 
Itis commonly ioyned with enyie and evill ſpeaking; andis 
by that excellent Philoſopher compared to adulterie, which 
may be called a curious inquirie aſter another bodies plea» 
ſure. Moreover curious folks through an overweening in 
continencie, ſecke to violate and to diſcover their neigh» 
bors greateſt ſecrers,eſpecially thoſe which are blame-wor- 
thie, thac by publiſhing and blabbing them our , they may 
nouriſh the intemperancie oLtheir tongues, For as yene- 
mous ſerpentsſceke after infeed and tinking places: ſo 
curioſitie delighteth in finding out evill things, bur deſpi- 
ſeth thoſe that are good and commendable. If there be any 
one imperfeRion in a Rocke or kindred, if any infamy, 
fault, error,or evill goyerament in a houſe, any quarrelling, 
any thing to be miſliked or loathed therein, it is the delight 
of curious folkes to learne that throughly , that they may 
ſport themſelves,and tel long ſtories of — that means 
uſing their memory for a loathſome regiſter of other mens 
vices, and yet neither ſee or know any fault of their owne. 
This cauſeth them all their life tzme to be the diſciples of 
ignorance, and not of Philoſophie, which teacheth us, not 
othermens faults, butour owne, as alfo the means how 
we may be delivered from them, Diogenes beholding one 
of his ſchollers in a publike place talking very carneftly 
with 2 yoong man that was thought to be ſubjeR rohis 
pleaſure, demanded whatralke they had. To whom the diſ- 
ciple anſwered, that the other rehearſed unto him a nota- 
blerricke of youth, which he had plaid the night before. 


Then D#2genes ſaidto them both, My will and commande- 


ment 1s,that ech of you have fartic (tripes with a whip,with= 
m the Am 


| phitheater, or playing place : Thou ( quoth he to 
his ſc holler ) forgiving eare unto him , and he for the folly 
commurted, becauſe a Philoſopher deſerveth as much for 
hearkenin gto folly recited, as doth the vagabond that re- 
hearſerh it, What puniſhment thinke you would this wiſe 
Nan have judged them woorthy of, who heacken and in- 
quuciocurioully afterother mens faults, and imperlecti- 


ons? 


of19? And yet a man may truly ſay ofthe moſt of theſe mery 

that they will never looke upon, or conlider their owne 

lives, which isavery unpleaſant ſpectacle untothem; ner 
yetreturne and looke backe with reaſon, as withalivhe, up- 

on themſelves. But their ſoule being full of all ſorts of evill, 

and fearing that which ſbe feeleth within her ſelfe, leapeth 

foorth and wandereth heere and there in ſearching other 

mens doings, thereby feedingand fatting her owne ill na- 

eure, and ufing curiolity as an cie to looke upon other men. 

Hereof it cometh, that a curious man is more profitable Thecwrious | 
ro his enemiesthan to himſelfe, becauſe he diſcoyereth,ma» FeMmo< Por. 
nife(teth, and ſheweth unto them from what they are to be- enemies than 
ware, and whattocorreR: and yetin the meanc while he ©* *v<mleicn 
ſeethnot the moſt part of that which is within himſelfe, fo 


greatly is he dazeled by beholding that which is without 
in other men.He openethall evento the very wals of ffrange 
houſes, and pearceth like a winde into the midit of thoſe 
things that arc moſt ſecret. His minde is both upon the pal- 
laces of therich,and cottages of the poore. He ferretreth out 
everything, and inquireth many times after the affaires of 


the greatelt, which is the cauſe of his overthrow , when he 
buficth himſelfe roo far in them, This was wilely noted by 
Philippides, when Lyſmachus the king asked him what part 
ofhis goods he would have imparted unto him: What you Curioſitiein 
pleaſe Sir, quoth be, ſo it beno part of your ſecrets. Now if pr rms 
we defire to divert and to quench the heate of this vicious 
paſſion of curioſity, which is too familiar among us, & un- 
ſeemely in a prudent and vertuous man, we mutt ſometimes 
abſtaine from inquiring after lawfull chings,though other. How we muſt 
wiſe not neceſſary. In the exerciſe and practiſe of juſtice, ig ©< <uriolign 
is expedient ſometime to leave untaken that which a man x 
may lawfully take,thereby toaccuſtome himſelfe ro abltaine 
more eahily from taking any thing unjuſtly, Likewiſe i is 
good for a man ſometime to abſtaine from his owne n ife, 
that he may attainetothe vyertue of temperancy, and ſo be 
never mooved todefire another mans wife, In like maner, if 
in ſteed of ſhewing our ſelves.to be af the number of thele 
diligent and curious inquirers after unprofitablenewes, we 
Ggnifie rather to him that comethto teltus of ſome newes, 

M 4 that 
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that he ſhould pleaſe us berter if he had ſome good & profi- 
table matter to ſpeake,then ſhould we thereby givereſtimo- 
of a Raied and ſetled nature deſpifing curiofity, This was 

Pamples 2. noted in Alexander the Great , who ſeeing a meſſenger run- 
paraſt curtoiny ning apace towards him witha ſmiling countenance, ſaid 
unto him (not ſhewing himſelfe to be mooved at all,or defi- 

rous tounderſtand what hewould ſpeake)what good newes 

canſi thou bring me my friend, unles thou didſt cometo tell 

methat Homer is riſen againe? And truely he had great rea- 

ſon tothinke that no more excellencic could be added ro 

his valiant as and deeds, except it were to have them con- 

ſecrated to,immorrality , by the writings of ſome learned 

& notable wit. The example of Phocion deſerveth well to be 
heerealledged againſt curious folks, who are commonly 

aoainftliohe. light of belcefe.For aſſoone as the Atheniis received newes 
mes of beicefe, of Alexanders death , they purpoſed preſently to alter their 
eſtate, and to ſhake off the yoke of the Macedonian alliance, 

But Phocion being of a contrary opinion ſaid unto them, if 

this n-wes be true to day,it will be true alſo tomorrow, And 

therefore (my Lords Athenians) makeno haſte, bur delibe- 

rate leiſurely,and looke ſafely to that which ye haveto do, It 

3s certaine,that if we uſe in this ſort to ſhew our ſelves Raied 

in ſuch things, and inall other things of ſmall importance, 
wherein our natural] inclinations would provoke us to be 


curious, as namely, to breake off good communication 
Fawhs where. begun, upon the receit of a letter; to forſake company to 
common TUnneand mecteamelſenger,onely to know what newes he 
ty wil bringeth, andathouſand ſuch hke ſudden motions procee- 
ding of liphtnes and curiobrie, I ſay by avoiding ſuch things 
we {hould prepare a way to the reſtraining of all curiohtie 
mn greater matters, Which otherwiſe may procure blame, As 
for example, to open anvther bodies letter , to intrude our 
telves into the ſecretcounſels of our neighbours, to fecke 
out their faults and imperfeions, to inquire buſhily after 
that which may grieve our familiar friends, orto aske them 
of that , which they like not of, neither is grounded upon 
any good cauſe orreaſon, leaſt peraduenture theanſwereof 
fome wiſe man ſhould turne more to our ſhame, than be 


þ . 
framed accorcin gtogur defire, Thus dealt Demaraties with 
2 
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a curious and imporrunate fellow that had oftentimes aſ- 
ked ofhim, who was the honefteft man in Sparta : He that yhiic anfwers 
reſembleththeeleaſt,quorth he vnto him. The anſwer alſo of proce 
an Egyptian was not vafitly made to one that asked him 
what he carried there folded: It is wrapped up (quoth he) 
becauſe thou ſhouldeft nor know what it is. Now by that 
which hath hitherto bene diſcourſed, it appeareth ſuffici- 
ently,thar all kind ef curioſitie is hurtful, hatefull,and great- 
ly to be blamed in every one, if itbe not bounded andli- 
mired by the reaſon of true ptudence, which guideth and 
ftirreth us up to ſecke after good, honeſt, and profitable 
things,cither in heaven,in carth,in the aire,or in the ſea, ac= 
cording tothe gift and capacitie of our underſtanding and 
judgement,which may be neceſſary for us to know, or may 
helpeus tolive well and happily, For whatſoever is more, 
we ought to account it unprofitable and ſuperfluous. Let us 
learne then not to know more then we ought, but unto ſo. Rom. 12.3. 
brietie, containipg our ſpirits within the limits of medio- 
crity, ſimplicity, and modeſtie. Let us forſake all ſophiſti= 
call cutiofitie, and worldly wiſedome, which is meere foo- 
liſhnes before God, that we may imbrace a ſimple, popu- 
lar,and Academicall kinde of knowledge, which will teach 
us to know our ſelves and our dutie, whereby we ſhall be led 
to that happie'end, which we ſecke for and deſire. Lerus not 
admire any more the merchandiſe and ourward ſhewes 
wherewith ſtrangers feed the eies of curious folks, buc ler 
us woonder at vertue onely : ſaying with the comicall poer, 
where he ſpeaketh of thoſe that covered their bed-(tcads 
with gold and 6lver, what great folly is it tomakeſleepe (o 
deare, which God hath freely given unto us? Soto ſeeke 
for that of ſtrangers with ſuch great expences, which we 
may have at our owne naven betterand more commodi- 
ouſly, wereall one, as if we ſhould leave the fubRiance,and 
runne after the ſhadow, or that which is certaine foran un» 
certaintie, We may havein France ( if our blockifhnes tay 
us not ) Vniverſities and Schooles of all honieſt exerciſes 
meete for our nobilitie,withour ſtrangers. Andif we thinke 
that in ſome places amongſt them,they have better teachers 


than we have, let us firſt ſeeke among our ſelves for thoſe 
inſtrutions 
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: 1FruKtions that are moſt neceſfary, namely, for the know. 
ledge of good letters, and inſtitution of yertue;and then if 
we thinke good, we = heare their teachers and maſters, 
without infe&ing our behaviour with the corruption of 


their manners.Beſides, by the ſame ſtudie we ſhall learnets 
ſhun all curious inquiry into other mens imperfeRions,that 
we may diligently looke into our owne, 


Of Nat ure and Edncation. Chap. 16, 
AMAs __ thatinthe entrance of our former treatiſe, 


NA, webegan with that naturall inſtinct of man, 

which mooveth and diſpoſcth him to defire and 
to ſeeke after his good;we may in cotinuing the ſame mat- 
ter finde more profitable inſtruction, by conſidering his na- 
ture more narrowly,as alſo what cometh unto him by good 
education,which, that I may ſo ſay, ftandeth himin ſtead of 
a ſecond nature, To youtherefore(my Companions) Ileaye 
this matter tobe intreated of. 

ARAM. Thenature of man is liketo apaire of ballance, 
For if it be not guided with knowledge and reaſon unto the 
betterpart,of it ſelfitis caricd to the woorle. And although 
a man be wel borne, yet if he hayenot his judgement fined, 
and the diſcoutfing part ofhis minde purged with he rea» 
{ons of Philoſophy,it will fall often into groſle faults, and 
ſuch as beſeeme not aprudent man. For in thoſe men that 
are not endued with vertueruled by certaine knowledye, 
nature bringeth foorth ſuch fruits as naturally come from 
the ground without the manuring & hel ping-hand of man. 

ACcnlrtoB.That which commonly cauſeth men to will 
evill rather than good, proccedeth chief] of this,that the 
haveno knowledge or expericnce thereof. And therefore 
Socrates (aid, thatas bringing up maketh dogs fit for hun- 
ting,ſo good inſtruRion cauſeth men tobecome profitable 

| inthe managing of a common-wealth.But it cometh to thy 
courſe, ASE R,todiſcourſeuponthis matter. | 
ASER. This hath bene alwaies a great queſtion among 


the $kilfull and diligentinqui Þ - 
ture, Whether lea queeſuatter the perſettion ofias 


ning or nature teach usto know our 
ſelyes, 


and Education. 16 bel 
ſelves. Tuſtice _ Cicero) is naturally planted in us from tes accordin 


our birth, as alſo ___ pictie, grace, durie, and truth. dg hag 
Whatſoever is according to nature (as the Philoſohers ſay) mn 
is certainely ordained and appointed, becauſe nature is no TT 
thing elſe but order,or rather the effe& of orderBur diſor- 
der, like to Pindarws land, cannot be comprehended in any 
certaine number:neither can that which is againſt nature be 
defined,becauſeit is infinite. When they ſpeak generally of © HRE7- 
naturegthey make two principall kindes : the one ſpirituall, « o—_ 
intelligible, and the ——_— beginning ofmoris and 
reft,or rather che vertue, efficient, and preſerving cauſe of 
all chings: the other,ſenſible,mutable, and ſubject ro gene- 
ration and corruption, reſpeRing all things that have life, 
and ſhall have end, Ar:forle ſaith, that nature in one reſpeRt 
is ſaid to be the firſt and chiefe matter ſubjeR ofevery thing 
that hath being,namely,of thoſe things which have inthem 
the beginning of their owne moovipg and mutation : and 
in anotherreſpeR, itis called the forme of any thing But 
leaving the infoice diſputations and curious inquirie made 
by che philoſophers concerning this excellent matter, wher- 
of we have not here undertaken to intreat, we ſay with ſti 
Aartyr,that Nature(in which the ſteps of the divinity ſhine Whatrarure is 
and are lively repreſented) is that Spirit or divine reaſon, 
which is the efficient cauſe of naturall workes,andthe pre- 
ſerving cauſe of thoſe things that have being, through the 
onely power of the heavenly Word, which is the worke- 
malter of nature, and ofthe whole world, and hath infuſed 
into every thing alively vertuc and ſtrength, whereby ir 
increaſeth and preſerveth it ſelfe by a naturall faculty.Or to 
; fpeake more briefly, Nature is the order and cotinuance of 
the works of God,obeying the Deitie, and his words and 
commandements, and borrowing her force and firength 
from thence,as from her fountaine and originall.In this na- 
ture thus defined , whichreſpeReth all things created, we 
have here to conſider of and to handle particularly, accor- 
ding to our meaning atthe firſt, the nature of man ovely, 
which naturall Philoſophers call the inſtinR and inclina- 
tion of every ones ſpirit, There is nothing moretrue , than Thepropentq 


that nature of her-ſelfe leaderch men in ſome ſort to that 220 b8he®t 


which 
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which is decent and honeſt:neither is learning able to ſhe 
any thing, which is notto be found innature, whether we 
goaboutto teach the end of man, which the Philoſophers 
Pall the aRion of vertue, or whether we ſeeke out the cau- 
ſes and beginnings of other ſciences, For there is nomanſo 
barbarous or wicked in all the world, who is not collched 
with honefſty,and who retaineth not ſomewhat of the light 
ofnature. Which may be clearely perceived by this, thara 
vertuous action pleaſeth him, ſo that he is even conſtrained 
tocommer.d it, And if he might taſte thereofnever olictle, 
not being fore-poſſeſſed with other diſordinate deſires, no 
doubt but he would become ſuch a one, as might purchaſe 
and deſervepraiſe and commendation.,But here we muſt ac« 
The corruption knowledge the fiilt corruption of our nature, whereby itis 
of narure, jnclined to pleature, and to eſchew labour, which arethe 
wel-ſprings ofvices,and of infinite evils, Andif our nature 
ſhould be ſuffered ro run with the bridle at liberty, whither 
ſoever it is driven by carnall deſires, having none of them 
cut off by wiſe admonitions and lively perſwaſions, thereis 
no bealt ſo untamed or ſavage, that would not be milder 
than man.Whereupon it followeth that nature nuſt of ne« 
ceſſity be tamed,and as it were mollificd by the (tudie of 
oo00d letters, and by the inſtcuCtion of good Philoſophicall 
reaſons, which as they ſerve for nouriſhment and tood to 
our mindes, {o by them our maners and aQions are framed 
and guided according to vertue and prudence,and we made 
able to learne how,by.the compaſle of reaſon,to attaine to 
mediocrity,wherecin perfeCtion confilteth, and to reject ex= 
ceſle, which is alwaies dangerous. A good plaicr ona luteor 
violl toucheth no other rings thanthole that are touched 
by him that is moſt unskilfull, Notwithflanding being 
taught inthe beginning, he knoweth afterward through 
ule what ſtrings make that ſound, which the eare judgeth by 
the harmonic and agreement of ſounds to be deleRable, 
whereupon he is taken for hiscrafts-mafier. Even ſo a per- 


| fe vertuous man uſeth onelynaturall vifts,but reaſon and 
Threethings pratiſe briygeth them to their perfeRion. Every good be- 


n:cc{ary for Ju 
che perf:ion B1MnINg cometh unto us by nature, the progreſle & growth 
and the accompliſhment by uſe 


@1 Man, y the precepts of reaſon, 
and 
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and exerciſe, Nature withour learning and good bringing 

upis a blind thing. Learning without nature wanteth much, 

& uſe without the two former is unperfect. It is true(as Plats 

faith )chat ſome may be found, that are ofa ſtrong and force- 

able nature,and thereby indued with reaſonable good lence 

and judgement (which is in man as the rudderin a ſhip )ſo 

thatthey make ſhew of great vertues, But thoſe men are 

not without many great vices alſo, if they want good edu- 

cation and learning : not unlike to a good fat grc,und, 

which bringeth foorth many good & bad heatrbs together, 

if it be not well dreſſed. Now if this good nature be ill 

brought up, without doubr it will ſpoile ic ſelfe and become 

yery pernitious, Scipio and Cati/me were both high minded 

and couragious by nature, but foraſmuch as the one was 

alwaies obedient to the lawes of his Common-wealth,and 

uſed his vertue as reaſon required, he was accounted vertu- 

ous,and the other wicked and wretched for doing the con- 

trary. You aske offne (ſaith Socrates in X2nophon) whether 

courage or greatnes of heart proceede of nature or of lear- 

ning.For my part [ thinke, that as we ſce ſome borne with 

Rronger bodies than others are,ſo by nature we have minds 

more fit to ſuſtaineperils and adyerfities than others have. 

And that this is{o , we ſee many brought up with the ſame 

manners,and inſtructed under like lawes, and yer ſome of 

them more hardy and bold than the reſt, Notwithſtan- 

ding there is no doubt but the goodneſſe of nature is hol- o 

pen by learning and inſtruction. It is certaine(faith P/atark) The difference 

that there is inall men ſomelight of good and right judge- d&weene Mt 

ment, bur yet the difference berweene Philoſophers and the "common 

the common fort of men is great : becauſe Philoſophers ?*%'<- 

have their judgement moreftaied and aſſured in dangers, 

whereas the vulgar fort have not their hearts fortified & de- 

feded with ſuch anticipations & reſolute impreſſions afore- 

hand. Albeic therefore many notable men (as Cicero faith) 

have atchteved many brave and yertuous exploits being 

guided by their naturall judgement onely, and by daily ex- 

perience in affaires, yet infinit faulcs may be noted in them, 

eſpecially intheir behavior and manner of life, which might 

have beneamended and correted' by the knowledge of 
letters, 
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letters. Moreover the judgement of man wavereth £00 ea» 
fily to ſettle and reſolve it ſclfe upon any thing : ) us it is dri- 
yen by athouſand occaſions from the ground © her former 
diſcourſes,if it be not built and laide upon certaine know- 
ledge and reaſon, which the tudy of wiledome teacheth us, 
And as for that prudence, which is gotten onely by uſe, 
and by a mans owne experience,it ist00 long, dangerous, 
and difficult,becauſe it is not able to make us wiſe bur after 
ourowne perill: and oftentimes while(t we ſeeke it, death 
maketh haſte to prevent it,or elſe followeth it ſo neare,that 
we had neede ofa ſecond life ro beſtow about it: Thus we 
 ſeethat ifthere beany want in any one of theſe three, Na- 
Taree thi"? ture,Reaſon and Vſe,vertue alſo multi needs faile and be un» 
eres perfeR inthat point. True it is,that a good naturall inclina- 
tion deſerveth more praiſe being without learning, than 
learning doth without it: becauſe even knowledge ſerveth 
many times for an occalion to the wicked, who abuſe it ma» 
litiouſly,to further their uopure purpoſes. Neverthelefſe,we 
can accuſe nothing buttheir petyerſneſſe, which by reaſon 
eftheir ignorance , would not have flaied it felfe fromutte- 
ring ſuchpernitious effcQ in them,and peradyenture worle. 
For in what meaſure ſoever it be, yet (as Socrates ſaid) the 
that have bene well brought up and inſtructed, are in ſome 
OED NNN ſort forced to moderate themlelyes. Beſides, they that are 
nature is bol- NOT Altogether well borne, yet being holpen by good trai- 
pen by good nin. up and exerciſe of vertue,they afcer a ſort repaire and 
recoverthedefeRtofnature, 1dleneſſe (faith Plutarke) an- 
nihilateth and corrupteththe goodnefle of nature, but dili- 
gence in geod education, correReth the naughtines there» 
of, And as we ſce,that drops of water falling upon a hard 
ſtone maketh it hollow, and that iron and copper conſume 
and weare onely with handling,and ground thatis more un- 
evenand ſtonie than it ought, yet being manured and dref- 
{ed,beareth faire and gooly fruite; and contrariwiſe, good 


ground becometh unfruitfull, and woorſe and woorle,the 


more itis left unlaboured: even ſo good manners and con» 
ditions are qualities, 


whichin long proceſle of time are im- 
printed in the ſoule, and morall vertues are attained unto 
through care,di 


# 


ligence,labour, and long exerciſe, There- 
fore 


LY 
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fore although nature hath this property in all men, that it is (Po 0% accecy 


in perpetuall motion through a weake inſtinct, and that in in: baaies to 
ſome ſtronger, in others weaker, w hich cauſeth herto aſpire —_— 
unto and to deſire the excellency of her firſt perfeCtion, 

whereof ſhe knoweth her ſclfe voide, yet if ſhe be not al- 

waics holpen and driven towards the better part, ſhe will 

ſooner ſuffer her ſelfe to be carried to the woorſe, They are 

bur little ſparks (faith Cicero) which through vice and cor- 

rupt manners are ſo eaſily queyched, that the light of them 
appreareth not. And as the heate buried in the veines ofa, 
flint, ſeemeth rather dead than alive, ifthe ſparkles be not 

drawne foorth by the ſteele: ſo this immorrall portion of 

celeſtiall fire, being the fountaine and firlt motive of all 
knowledge, remaineth without any profice or commen- | 

dable ation, if it be not ſharpened ang ſeton worke. We 

are no ſooner borne,and taken in hand to be brought up,as 
Platoſaith, but we follow after wickedaeſſe as if we had 

ſucked iniquity together with our nurſes milke. Afrerwards 

being committed by our fathers tothe handes of teachers, 
weſoinwrap our minds witherrors,that thoſe weake ſeeds 

of vertue,which arc in us by nature,muſt needs give place to 
vanitie,and to opinion. But if good wits finde good bring- 

ing up, then they grow alwaies up from better to better. 
Whereupon in my opinion that old proverbe was not ſpo- 

ken without reaſon, that Education goeth beyond nature, 

Which thing when Lycargas was deſirous toletthe Lace. Ty%cgmes rams 
dzmonians underſtand,he nouriſhed two dogs of one and T [ak 
the ſame litter,uſing the one to hunt, and bringing up the R 
other in the kitchin. And when the people were gathered 
together, heſpake unto them inthis manner : It is a matter 

of great importance (O yee Lacedzmonians) to engender 

yertue in mens hearts by education,cuſtome,and diſcipline, 

as I will let you ſee,and ſenſibly perceive out of hand, Then 

he cauſed both the dogs to be brought, & caſting off a hare 

on the one fide,and ſetting a platter of broth on the other, 

he letlooſe his dogges,of which the one followed after the . 
hare, and the otherranto the broth. Thus fareth it (quorh 

he) with men, who may be made more vertuous by good 


education, than by nature. Neither will it profite them ar 
all 
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all to deſcend of Hercules race, 3h-thewrprac 
works whereby in ks life tive he grave to bemoſt famous 
in the world,and if they exercilg themſelves all the daies 
oftheir life in honeſt and vertuous actions. Furthermore, if 
we defire examples of this, that learning, inſtitution and e- 
ducation availe greatly to conforme and frame our hearts 
and wils to vertue,yeato alterand make them better, Socya. 
pri tes cofefſeth in Plato, that by nature he was inclined to vices, 
were by ature gy yet Philoſophie made hyn as pertect and excellent ami 
owns ad as any was in the world. Themiſtocles in his youth (as him- 
one. ſeite confelſed)) for want of diſcipline was carried away by 
his deſires ke to a yorg vnbridicd colt, untill that * Suey 


trades exampic, who was then famous amongſt the Greci. 


211s.khe cauted ihe vivacitie and quicknefle ot his ſpirit, and 

the ambition which naturally was in him, to attend upon 

vertue, Beſides, education and cultome have power to 

change not onely the naturall inclination of ſome particulat 

men, but allo of whole countries, as the hiſtories of moſt 

nations in the world declare unto us: 'ahd namely of the 
arty nent Germeives, who in the time of Tacttzs had neither law, nor 
Mmucil «< ange 


byinſteurtion, TE1,g100, NOT knowledge, nor torme of common-wealth, 
whereas nowrthey give place to no nation for good ipftitu» 
tioninalithings. Let us notthen be diſcouraged orfaint by 

knowing our naiurall impeitections, ſeeing that through 

labour and diuigence we may recover that, Which is want- 

| ing: bur happy is that man, aad ſhngularly beloved of God, 

to whom good birth and like bringing up are granted toge- 

ther. It tolioweth now to dilcourle particularly ofthe man- 

ner of pood education and infiruRtion of youth: bur this 


v ll come in more fitly, when we ſhall imtreat of Oecono« 
mie. And yer {ecing we are inthe diſcourſe of mans naturez 
I thinke it will notbe from the purpoſe,nor without probir, 
if (to make vs more ſevere cenlurers of our owae faults 
note, that al:hough our behaviou 
A mans urs. TE cfteDs,as atreeby the fruit,y 


ra li-clhoation Tall :nclination 1s better 
may be elp:ted ,, d.; . 
in aſmall mar. OTGIN a pallime,orn 
rec, 


we 
r be chiefly EO 
et many times amatns natue 
perceived in alight matter, ,as ina 
mm 11 ſome other kreeandprivata buſjnes 
Acremvertwe oryice ingraven in the ſoule may be ſooner 
lpicd,thanin greater ations & works done publikely:be. 


cauſe 
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cauſe itt theſs murtery ſhame '6r eonfirtforedriinonly cauſe 
- men to-ufe diffimulation; Howbeirthivulls/istrae; thatthe 

more power &authority awyant hath, wherj hetmay alleadge 
his owne will forall reaſon, the inward affeRion of his heart 
is then beſt diſcavered;For ſuch an vnbrideled licence moo- 


hereupor it 
bove all others to 


lab 


, apa hacke by 


cofany lawes, if in due convenienttimewe 


Caverine which wilt be 


and Kh whereby our ſoules 
TY... 
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all be made conquerozs.over all hurtfull paſſions, and ue 
Ge EE and Raied; that inall ur doings, ſayings 
& thoughts-we paſſe not the bounds oftheduty of ayertu« 


The endof the fourth daier works. 


ous (than. 


_ THE FIFTH DAIES WORKE. 
' *. Of Temperance. Chap. 17. 5 er WG Pl 


HE divine excellencie ofthe order, 
\| of the equalt and woonderfull con- 
i Kancy of the parts of the world, as 
AY well in the goodly and*rermperate 
\| moderation of the ſeaſoris of the 
= yeare,asinthe mutuall conjunRion 
of the elements, obeying altogether with a perfet harmony 
the gracious and ſoveraigne government of their Creator, 
The Grecke was the cauſe that Pythagora firſt called all the' com afſe of 
Mb rakes this univerſal frame by this name of World, whichw chour 
goragandrran ſuch an excellent diſpoſition wotild be bur diſorder anda 
ſlated bythe world ofconfufion, For this word Fort ſignifieth as much 
& of us Werld, as Ornament , orawell diſpoſed order of things. 'Nowasa' 
argv conſtant and temperate order isthe foundgrtion thereof, ſo' 
the ground-worke and preſeryation of mans happie lite, for 
whom all things were made, is the vertne bf Temperance, 
which conteineth rhe defires and inclinations of the foule 
within the compaſſe of mediocrity, and moderateth all a> 
ons whatſoever, For this cauſe, having hitherto atcording'to 
our judgement ſufficiently Aſcoufed of the river of the: 
founcaine of honeſty , Tthinkewe ought to ſet downe here 
inthe ſecondplace (althoagh it be contrary to the opinion 
of many Philoſophers)this vertue-of Temperance, faying 
with Socrates, that ſhe is the ground-workeand' foundation 
of all vertues. 19 0M 26 


Il AMANA. ASaman cannot betemperare if firſt he be not 
demon,» Prudent,, becauſe every vertuous aRion proceederh sf 
x:nprrance, Knowledpe + ſ5ri0 man can be ſtrong and valiant ; if he be 
net firli temperate}; becauſcherhathath a noÞb16 and prear 

courage 
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courage withdwentioderation, will acterapt a thouſand evils 
andmiſchiefes; and will ſoone growto be raſh and heady. 
Likewiſe jufticecannotbe had withour Temperance, ſeeing 
iristhechiefe point of s juſtmrian , to have his ſoule' free 
from perturbations. Which cannor be done except he be 
temperate, whoſe proper ſubjeQthe ſoule is. 

- AR AM. Heroieall yertue (faith P/ato) is madeperfeR by 
the mixture and joining togither'sf TempetfnceandForti- 
tude, whichbeing ſcparated "will at lengrhi'betome vices. 
For a temperate manthat is not' couragibus, eafily waxeth 
to be a coward and faint-hartedt and a noble hart nottem- 
perate, becometh rath and preſumptuous. Let us then heare 
ACH1TB diſcourſe of this Temperance,fo excellentand 
neceflary a vertue. , | 1 &-21 7 191 10 1 z! | 

ACHITOB, egapetus armandf great skilt, writing & 
the Emperor Iuſtiar , amongſt otherchings had this ſay. 
ing: We ſay that thou art truly and rightly both Emperor Therrue 
and king , ſo long as thou canſt command and maſter thy mark» andor. 
deſires and pleaſures, and art beſer and decked with the king, py, 
crowne of Temperance, andclothed Withthe purple robe 
of Iuſtice. For other principalities ende by death, whereas 
this kingdome abideth for ever : yea others are manytimes 
the cauſe of perdition tothe ſoule, but this procuretha cer- 
taine and an affured fafety, When we have conſidered well 
of the woorthy effeAs and fruits of this yertue'of Tempe- 
rance, no doubt but we will ſubſcribe ro this wiſe mans opi2 | 
nion, and to as many as have written of the praiſes and roi- 
alties of that yertue. Temperance (ſaith Pythagoras ) is that what tempes 
light , Which driveth away round about hir the darknes ang *4nc< is. 
obſcurity ofpaſſions,She is (ſaith Socrates) thewholeſomeſt 
yertue ofall.For ſhe preſerycth both publikely and privately 
humane ſociety, ſhe lifteth up the ſoule miſerably throwne 
downe in vice , and reſtoreth ey ew into hir place. 
Temperance ny Plato) is 'a muruall conſent of the parts 

of the ſoule (from whence ſpringeth Continencie) cauſing 
all diſordered and unbrideled deſires to take reaſon for a 
fule and direQion. Temperance (faith Cicero) is the mother 
of all duty and honeſty. Iris the property of juſtice notts 
violatetherightof another man, m- of Temperance, = 

z o 
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ſo mgch asto0: offcade:hime,In Temperance 8. man may k 
hold axodeſty. withthe- privation of icyery-Perturþariag 
inthe ſoules as atfo ayway.how co frame, all things accors 

ding to that whichis. decent oriſcemely, which the. Latines 

What Drcorwn call Decorwm, being 4 convegiency meete forthe excellen+ 
or conlines 3. (je. of an, and that wherein. hjx nature diftereth from other 
living creatures-, For as\boglily beauty meoverh and xejoi- 

cerhthe eies, byrcaſop afthe goodly and ſremely compoſi. 

tionofall che mmemþers whercioall the parts Wirn a certaine 

grace agiee together : ſo this decency, which is honeſty and 
| ſeemelines; ſhiningin mans life by his good order, conſtan« 

cy and moderatidn both indeede and word , mooyeth and 

draweth the þatts ofchoſe amongſt whom weilive, This vers 
The defiairion tue then of Temperance is a ſtedfaſt and moderate rule of 
of cemperance: rr for oyer cncupilcerice y and oves.other yehement mo- 
tions of the-minde; Burſhecommandeth chicfly over thoſe 

What paſſions WO perturbations of the ſoule , grounded uponthe opini- 
arc ruled by on of good, 1 meane,/nbrideleddeſire, and unieaſtrable joy, 
erin . whereofheeretofore we made mention, Thus-we ſec,thatns 
man can, ade ourany thing that is ſo.excellent'and woon- 

derfull as remperancegthe guide and governor of the foule, 

which becauſe of hir excceding great light cannot be hidin 

darknefſe: which compelleth us to follow reaſon, bringeth 

peace troour minds , and mollifieth them as it were by con- 

cord and agreements, She ſeryeth far a bridle to reftraine all 

plealuzes, and inthe midſt of them makerh man goodand 
vertuous, She ſerveth fora knife, ro cut. off all ſuperfluous, 

. . Yaine, and unneceflary defires as wellof the ſoule as of the 

body: and is as itwerearule direQiog naturall andneceſ- 

frie defies by fig choice pf times, and þy temperateuſc of, 
mediocrity, Yhacefore, we. may lay;thatthjx yereue of rem 

perance .comprekendeth in, ic all.the: orher,yertues: that 

trough hir a.hayyony.. concordance; and canjundion of 

tem alli$made;. that ſhe, miniftrech unto.them all occali- 

ens of beginning, and being begun coufirmeth them by a 

birme aa leadfall ek Brickely y Temperancs:(,a3; Pl 

to ſaith ) IS J general] ſurname of | ofe yertyes . whereby a 


man moderateth his owneaffeRions, andframeth his ge* 
Hure and beliayiour in ſorne ſort,that no elfcminate or.looſe 


maners, 
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maners, no clowniſh: or uncivill pegr ri —_— him.O 
faith(Enripider)howis remperance ſecmed, which is 
the nG of 7 great gory and honoramongſ men! This 
yertue is divided into fower principall parts, into Continen- Foure par of 
cle, Clemencee, Modeſty, and Order, Continencicis that part, "Pace. 
whereby concupiſcence anddefire are governed by coun- 
ſell and reaſon, Clemencieis that, whereby the mindes of 
men, raſhly caried away with the hatred of any one; & with 
defireto hurt him,arc kept backe by gentienefle. Modetty is 
that, whereby honeſt ſhame and baſhfulnespurchaſerth good 
& due deſerved renowne. Orderis a diſpofition of all chings 
iatheir convenientplace.Alltheſe vertuesare undoubtedly 
joyned with temperance, andconfift as well in ation, as in 
the diſcourling of the mind, For by joining acertaine medi- 
ocrity and order unto thoſe things that belong unco this 
life, we preſeryc honeſty and dutie. Every vertue (faith [am- 
blicrs,a notable man )deſfpiſerh wharſoever is fraile,morrall, 
and momentany,but eemperance motethan the rett: becauſe 
ſhe contemneth , and through chaſtity beaterh downe 23ll 
thoſe delights and pleaſures, whereby the ſoule (as Plato 
faith)is faſtened unto the body as it were with a naile.Ther- 
foreif temperance rooteth out whatſoever ſhe findeth un- 
perfe;R and ſubjeRro perturbations, how ſhaliſhe not theres 
withall make us perfeR? This is the meaning of that which 
the Poets would pive us tounderſtand. under that fained 
fable of Belerophon, who being aided by modeſty put te 
dearth that Chimera,and all other cruell and ſavage monſters, 
Butas long as the. immoderate force ofour affections reige 
neth in'us, it ſuffereth notmento be men;but draweth them 
to the ill fayored nature of beaſts voide of reaſon, Contrari-« 
wiſe,chis holy moderation,whereby pleaſures are contained 
within certaine bounds, preſeryerh families together,and ci- 
ties: apd which-is more,draweth-us-in forme ſort nectetathe 
divine nature; Thus we ſte that (be is the foundation andre 
namentiof a}lgood rbings. If we ſhouldendevortg rehearſe 
here all choſe excellegr/ praiſes, which Philoſophers: give - 
co this yertve of temperance; : becauſe, of bir waorthy ef 
feQs and: wholeſom f.uits, which ſhebringeth foorthin the 
loule, we were IIS "Tha —_ 
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To Of Temperance, 
beſtow this whole daies worke about it. Bur becauſeinthe 
ſequele of our diſcourſes, as wellinthe handling of vices as 
of vertues, we may conſider furthermore how neceſſa 
temperance is, and whatprofitit bringeth tothe whole li 
ofman, we will content our ſelyes to learne of Plato, that t&- 
perance is the pillar of fortitude , the helmet and ſhield a» 
2inſt lvuxuriouſnes,the keeper and = of the etes,thepre» 
Eves of good will,the razor of evi choughts,the correor 
of untamed defires, an enemy to the diſordered will of the 
ſoule: thatit ſhunneth naturall defires, hindereth diſhoneſt 
aQions , breedeth continency, mollifiech mens harts, and 
giveth reaſon for arule in allthings, Nowletus note out a« 
monegſt the ancients, ſome exatyples of the force and great- 
nes ofthis vertue of Temperance , which hath made many 
excellent men woorthy of eternall renowne.Scipio Africanue 
Generall of the Romanes, at the taking ofthe citic of Car- 
thage had ayoorg damfell to his prifoner, of rare and ex- 
cellent deautic, And when he underſtood of what great cal» 
ling ſhe came, and how hir parents not long before had be- 
trothed hir toa great Lord of Spaine,he commanded thathe 
ſhould be fent for, andreſtoredhir unto him, without abu» 
fing hirin any reſpe&, although he was in the flower of 
his age, aid had free and ſoveraigne authority, Moreover, 
he gave for a dowrie withherthe mony that was brought 
unto him for hir ranſome. Ana no doubr of great con» 
rinency ina victoriouscaptaine towards his captive,where- 
of Aulus Gelb, joining it with that which we read of Alex- 
anaer the Great, makeththis queſtion, wherher of the twain 
behaved himſelfe more vertuouſly.” For eAMlexanaer having 
vanquiſhed in battellking Dar, and retaining 4s priſo- 
ner his wife 5 which excelled allche dames of Afiain deau- 
tie, and was withall but yoong'in yeares, the 'viRorious 
monarch being bur yoong alſo ; and having# no ſuperior 
above him'to whom he was bound'to' give an accoufit of 
himſelfe , hadnorwithRanding ſuch greac knowledge how 
to command himſelfe, rhar albeit by his acquaintance and 
viendshe was ſufficiently certified of the excellent beauty 


ofthis-Lady, yerhe barenoill th rds nt 
da cotnfor; bir; and cauſed hit —_——— 
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Ob Temperance; 173 
ded on withnolefſe honour and reverence, thanif ſhe had 
bene his owneſifter, And to avoid allfuſpitionarid occaſion 
of evill; he would not ſeehir; nor ſuffer hir to [he-brought 
before him. The temperance of Cyr«s king of Perſia is alſo cyru.. 
very famous among the hiſtoriographers. For when one 
of his minions fticred him upto go and ſes faire Panhes, 
faying that hir rare beauty was well-woorthy to-be ſeene: 
That is the cauſe(anfwered this yong Prince. unto him)why 
I will altogether abſtaine at this preſent from beholding tir 
at thy —elliaſivn , leaſt ſhe hirſelfe heercafter ſhouldoin=- 
duce methrough the remembrance of herperfeRion to go 
to hir, andto cauſe me in the meane time toler flip many: 
affaires of great importance, eArchitas was lo temperate, 4rchicas. 
that he would not ſo much as utter one filthy word : and if 
he were driven todeclare it uponſome juſt occafion,then he 
wroteit,ſhewing by this blece, how difhonelt a thing it was 
ro commit that, which being onely uttered ought to cauſe 
2a man to bluſh. Xexocrates,was endued with ſucha great gifr xtycrater, 
of contenencie, that Phrynaa very faire and notable curti- 
fan laid a wager with certaine yoong men, thatif ſhelaie 
wich him , (he would cauſe him to breake his temperance, 
Bur Xenocrates , having granted hir the halfe of his bed, for 
examples ſake to thoſe youths, was nothing more mooved 
for any thing that ſhe could do, Whereupon Phyyna being 
very angry wade anſwer in the morning to thole that de- 
mand-drhe wager of hir, That ſhe laie not with amanbue 
with a blocke. 1/eus the Philoſopher being asked of one 1/22. -. 
that ſookedupona very faire woman, whether ſhe ſeemed 
not unto himro be faire, madethis anſwer; My friend, I am 
not diſeaſed any more in my cies? and ſo would not behold 
hir at all. Cajus Gracchus the Romaine, as long as he gover- C. Gracchus, 
ned Sardinia, would never ſuffer a woman to ſet foote in his 
houſe, except it were to demand juſtice. Antigonxs king of Antigonus. 
Macedonia , hearing that his ſonne was lodged io a houſe 
where there were three very faire daughters, made an e- 
di, that no Courtier ſhould lodge in any matrons houſe 
that had daughters, if ſhe were under fiftie yeares of age. 
Pompeins would never ſpeake to the wife of Demetrize his Panyeive. 
freeman , becauſe ſhe 'was ſo fire, that he feared leaſt hee 
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174 Of Temperance. 
fhould bein lovewith hire In the number of theſe ancient, 
famous and 'vertwous men,that great captaine Frances 
duke of Millan deſeryeth to beplaced,, whoſe continiencie, 
was woonderfull,even when he was yet young and Gene. 
rall of the Florentine armic, atthe raking of Caſanova. For 
25 certaine: ſouldiers had taken a maide. of an excellent 
beauty,andat hirintreaty and earneſtrequeſt had brought 
hit before him , Sforce asked the maide why' ſhe defiredſo 
earnefily to come'before him. To this end ( quoth ſhe) 
thas thou mighteft deliver me from the ſouldiers, and 
that I might pleaſe thee. Sforce ſeeing hir to be very faire, 
accepted of hir, and at night cauſed hirtolic with him, Bur 
as he would have drawneneere unto hir , the maide caſt hir 
ſelfe on both hir knees before him without the bed , and 
beſought him: ro ſave hir virginity, and to reſtore hir to 
him unto whom ſhe was made ſure, Whereunto Sforce wile 
lingly agreed, beholding the abundance of hur teares,which 
were tethmonies of the chaſtitic of hirhart. Will we have 
examples of this vertue of temperance in other circum- 
Rances of hir effeRs? Ambition truly is the moſt vehemeat 
and ſtrongeſt paſſion of all thoſe wherewith mens mindes 
aretroubled, and yet many notable and vertuous men have 
fo maſtercdit by the force of their temperance, that often- 
times they accepted of offices and eftates of ſupreame au- 
thority, asit were by compultion and with gricfe : yea ſome 
altogether contemnedand willingly forſooke them, Pom- 
pep receiving letters of abſolute authority from the S-nate 
to conduCt the waragainfithe two kings Tigranes and Av 
thridates, cried out: OGod, ſhalll never come tothe ende: 
of lo many travels? Shall envie alwaics hold mc in ſuch ſort 
as hir flave, that new and great charges daily laying hold 
vpon me, I cannotridmy elfe of theſe ſnares, ro the end 1 
may live tweetly with my witc and children at my houſe in 
the countrey? Pittacus one of the Sages of Grzcia, beiny 
conſtrained to take upon him the charge of an army , ac= 
cepted it with great piefe, ſaying before then all : © how 
= a matter it iStobea good man ! Pedaretins the Laces 
_—_ having eſcaped ty be eleRedone of thoſe three 
an red Senators, which Boverned the care of Sparta, 


returned 


Of Temperance. - 175 
rettirned from the aſſembly verie joyfall, ſaying , That ie 
was aneaſfie matter to finde in the cicte three hundred ber- 
ter and more honeſt men than himſelfe. What did Scipso, of 5;3pin 
whom we have alreadie ſpoken, after he had performed a 
thouſand glorious faQs for the greatnefſe of the Romane 
Empire? He forced the nature of ambition, which js al- 
waics carried with a defire of new glory , and changed the 
reſt of his life into quierneſſe: andabandoning the affaires 
of efiate, he went and dwelt inthe countrey. Torguaties and Torquatus &> 
Fabritins abſcnted themſelves from Rome, the one becauſe F451. 
he would nor have the diRatorſbip, and the other the con- | 
ſulſhip.Ic is noc long fince Aimew duke of Savoy willingly ©7% 
gave over his duchy into his fons hands,and became an her- 
mit: andafccr that being choſen Pope, he gave up the ſeate 
willingly to another, Amwrather, the ſecond of that name, Amurathes. 
Emperor of the Turkes,zfter he had obtained infinite victo- 
ries, and vanquiſhed the king of Hungarie, became a monk 
ofthe fitaighteft fect among them, That great Emperor | 
Charles che fift,did he not refigne his empire into the hands ——_ 
of the princes eleors,and withdrew himſeclfe into a mona- 
eric? But what need wemarvell at the knowledge of theſe 
examples,which ſhew the effeAs of this vertue of rempe- 
rance againlt range paſſions arifing in+ us, proceeding of - 
our nature corrupted with finne, and rulingin us through 
the ignorance of that which is good, when we may ſee, that 
temperance doth not only ſerve for a good guide & ſchoot- 
maſter to our paſſions, and to our naturall and neceflaric 
deſires and pleaſures that arc borne with man from the be- 
Cinning, to rule them with mediocritic and reaſon, but alſo 
compelleth them oftentimes ro fubmir themfelves,thereby 
triumphing over their neceſſity, although (as Thaſes faid) 
it be inviſible ? And then how much more caſfie will itbe 
to reftraine, yea, wholy to overthrow the fooliſh defires 
of yanitie? Sojs a Capraine of great renowne, and'king of Scis, 
Lacedemonia, being befieged in a narrow firaite, and very 
craggie place voide of water, afterhe had endured the ne- 
ceſſiric of thirſt ro the urtermoſ, he offered to the Clirori*+ 
ans his enemies,to reſtore unto them all their land, which 
he had wonuc ofchem,ſo that he & all his company might 
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drinke of a fountaine neere unto them. Which being thus 


agreed upon betwecnethemn, hc led all his men thicher,and 


faid unto them,that if any one would abſtaine fro inki 
he wouldrefignehis royaltie of Lacedemonia unto him, 
But none would accept thereof, inſomuch that all dranke 


except himſelfe, who going laſt downe into the fountaine 


did nothing but retreſh himſelf,and wet his mouth alicleop 
the out fide,inthe preſence of his encmics,not drinking one 
drop therof.By meanes whereofhe maintained, that he was 
not bound atall unto his promiſe, becauſe all dranke not: 
and ſo he continued the warre tothe great honour and ad- 


vantagegt his country, L ſamachus, one of Alexander; ſuce 
ceſſors inthe empire, had not ſo greatpower over the like 
paſſions. For being compelled by thirſt, ke delivered hime 
(elfe and all his armic to the Getes his enemies. After he had 
drunke,being priſoner,O God,{quoth he) how fain-hear- 
ted am ],that for ſo ſhort apleaſure have deprived my lclfe 
of lo great a kingdome! Cato the yoonger, travelling over 
the deſerts of Lybia, endured very ſore thirit. And whena 
ſouldier offered hima little water in his morion, he threw it 
upon the groundin preſence of them al,ro the end iis army 
might know,that he would be in no better cate than they. 
Truely a wootthy example for all Captaines - for by fo do» 
ing,that which would hardly have quenched the thirlt of 
one,reftrained tina whole army, Ihe Emperor Rodolphus, 
who of bale eftate attained to this dignity by his vertue,up- 
pon the like occaſion made an anſwer woorthy to berem&- 
bred.For when a full cup ofbeere was brou ghcuntohimin 
the war which he had againſt Offocarrs kin g of Bohemia, at 
what time he was ina place where his whole army was 
greatly croubled with thirſt, he would not receive ir, bur (aid 


unto the bearer thereof, 1 hat his thirſt was for 
and notonely for himſelfe, 


all his army, 
| and therefore that cup of beere 
Was not ſufficient to qvenchit. Wereade of Socrates that 


Whenſoever he felt himſelfe 


inke be hirſtie, not 
drinke before he had ſpilt and yy En 6: OY 


| caſt away the firſt pitcher of 
water, which he drew for himſelfe out of the well, to this 
cnd (as he faid) that he might acquaint his ſenſuall appetite 
tocxpeRthe conuenienttime of reaſon, Seeing therefore 


by 


by ſuch examples,and infinite others contained in hiſtories, 
we haye certaine and aſſured proofe of theforce- of tempe. 

rance oyer natural! and neceſſary paſſions, how credible ix ir, 

that ſhe may have far greater power oyerthoſe; ether palſi- 

ons that came from Without us, after we fell from our firſt 

creation? Let us therfore conclude by ourpreſent diſcourſe, 

that the vertue of Temperance is very neceſſary and profi- 

tablefor a happy life, as that which hath this propertie be= 

longing unto it, to be skilfull in chufing amediocricic in 

pleaſures and priefes, in — that which is honeft and. 
vertuous,and inſhunning of vice, eſpecially of carnall plea- 

ſures,alchough ſhe ſerve alſo tomoderate allthe aRions of 
our life. And if a prudent man avoideth diſhoneſt things in 

publike places, atemperate man goeth farther, eſchewing 

them in ſolitary and ebſcure corners. If juſtice ſuffereth no. 
violenceto be uſed, or wrong offered to any, Temperance 
further permitterh noneto offend any: and therefore is ve. 
ry well called of the Philoſophers, the mother of all dutie- 
and honeſty, | 
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| Of Imtemperance and of Stupidetie or Blockiſhes. Chap 18... 


which,as well as her fellow vercues, confliftetk: 

in mediocritie, we are now to conſider of her 
extremities and vices that are in exceſſe andin defect. In- 
temperance iscleane contrary unto it, which,as Ciceroſaith, 
inflameth, provoketh,and: croubleth the tranquillity of the 
fpicit: but concerning the defeR, I finde no proper name 
given unto it by the Philoſophers, ButTleave the handling, 
ofthis matter unto my companions. 

ASER. Intemperance (faith Plato ) was ſocalled of the 

ancients, becauſe tharperverſe,crudll, great & terrible beaſt. 
If, exerciſeththerein more power than it ought, as allo CR_—_—_ 
diſordered joy doth the like. Whereupon it cometh, that remgeraoce. 
intemperate men enjoying the pleaſure of their ſenſes, ima+- 

- gine falſely chat true'felicity accompanieth them therein. 
But eruly whofocyerobeycrh bodily pleaſures, ferveth-moſt 
Truecl#tyrants. | gryre Ie | 
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A» aan ANature( aid +Architas )hath givennopla 
_ Srnltjod & cull than the pleaſure of the wm 
For whereas God hath beſtowed upon man nothing more 
excellentthan the ſoule and rea(on, there is none (o 
an enemic to this heavenly gift as voluptuouſaes: becauſe 
whereluxuriouſaes and concupilcence reigne,there tempes 
rance can have no place: yea, all yertues are baniſhed out of 
their kingdome. But letus heare A RAM diſcourle oftheſe 
vices here propounded unto us. 

ARAM. lieadin Plato not long (ince, that there were 
pov rg many ſinnes,which ought rather co be called puniſhments 
ments of thier gf ther Gnnes going before,that. finnes, According to the 
TY courſe and ſequele of his ſpeech, if my memory be good, 

I thinke his meaning is, that men ſuffering themſelves to 

be overtaken of vice.in the beginmiog,as it were in ſport, 

| never take heede unto themlelves, untillthey be wholy a- 
Rom.t, bandoned andgiven over (asS. Pawle ſaich)totheir vileaf 
fetions,and pleaſures of their hearcs,in all uncleannes and 

turbulent paſſions of Ignominie and reproch.Inſomuch that 

after they have opened the gateto their concupiſcences, & 


tothe dehres of the fleſh; of whooremongers, covetous 
perſons, revengers of their owne wrongs, belly-guds. glut. 
tons, and from other leſſe imperfeRtions, . beingnotwnhe 
ſtanding foule and bealtlyxhey become Sodomirs, Church= 
robbers, parricides, Epicures, Athciſts, and full of all exe- 
crable villanies, which are comprehended under this word 
What intempe. Of intemperance, Intemperance is very well defined of the 


ranctis., Philolophersto bean overflowing involuptyoulnes, for- 


cing and compelling all rea{on in luch ſort,chat noconfide- 
ration of loſe or hinderance is able roftay or keepe backe 
himthat is through long cuſtome infeRed with vice, from 
beraking himſelfe of ſer purpoſe, and as a man would ſay, 
willingly and deſperately,tothe execution of all his deſires 
and luſts, as he that placeth his ſole and ſoveraigne good 
therein,ſceking for ne other contentation than in thatthi 
the difcence which bringeth to lim and to his ſenſes delight and-plea- 
wn ure.For this cauſe, Aryfotle diltinguiſhech berweeneintem- 


T intemperace perance and incontinencie (albeic many take them indiffe. 


rently one for another) ſaying, that an incontinent man 


chooleth 


Of Intemperance. |'' 79 
chooſeth not, neither conſulrethwhen he offendeth, as 
onethat' knoweth full well chat the evill he commirterh is 
eyill;and had reſolved wich himſelfe nor to follow it, bur. 
being overcome with perturbations , yeeldeththereunto. 
Whereas the intemperate man commitreth evill of eleion 
and ferled purpoſe to followit, accountingit a good thing, 
andtobe deſired; and this commeth through a long-cus. 
Rome and habit of vice, which is the cauſe that he never re- 
penteth him of the fact, bur raketh pleaſiirethercins whereas 
onthe contrary fide the repentance of an incontinent man 
followeth hard at the heelecs of his fhane and cranſgrefli- 
on, In thismwarner then proceedeth Intemperance, uncitl 
menare wholy addited and given overtovice. This is the 
cauſe why the 'ſenſuall and unreaſonable part of the loule 
conrendethno more with reaſon, which then is as it were 
Rarke dead,and ſuffereth it ſelfe to be carried to uglic and 
unnaturall vices,andtoall fleſhlydefires:becauſe the divine 
part of the ſoule is weakened in ſuch ſort, that ſhe hath 
no more firengrh, nor fecling of herefſence, which is an e= 
nemic tovice. And thus accuftoming her ſelfe to follow no- 
thing burtthe wil of the body,ſhe forſaketh God altogether, 
who ſceing himſelfe forſaken, leaveth her to her concupi- 
ſcences, from whence is engendred this exceeding luxuri+ 
ouſnes even againſt nature , this mortall, venemous and 
bloody'cnvie;this furious & barbarous cruelly, this inſatt> 
able:covetouſnes,this blood-thirfty ambirion,and other in- 
curablediſeaſes of the ſoule , too well knowne amongſt us, 
whereofthe ſequele of our dif:ourſes will affoord a more 
ample knowledge unto us, Thus we fee that intEperance(as 
Ccera ſaith) is the mother of all the perturbations: in the 
ſoule,& cauſeth man(as Socnares ſaid )ro differnothing from 
a beaſt: becauſc he neverthinketh upon that whichis beſt; 
but onely ſcekethhow tofatisfie and content the unbridled 
defires of pleafure andluft, having no more uſe of reaſon 
than beaſts have, Intemperance (faith Euſebim ) corrupteth 
the ſoule, and defiroieth the body; becauſe it confraineth 
ama, for love of pleaſure, and deſire to fatisfieit, to do 
that Which he knoweth well-is diſhoneſt and vile. And as a gc Gmilicude | 


the windes torment andtofle that ſhippe whichthey have 
ſcazed 
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ſeared upon,now herenow there, and will riot ſuffer it tg, 
be guided by her maiſter : ſo Intemperance mooving and, 
compelling the ſoule to diſobey reaſon [uffereth her nov'ts. 
enjoy tranquillitie and reſt, which isan aſſured havenof 
harbour from all windes. Intemperance(ſaith Aritorle) isa 
vicethar proceedeth from the covering part of man, wheres: 
by we defireto enjoy unlawfull pleaſures: Iris herproper- 
tic tochooſe the fruition ofhurtfull and vile pleaſures, ſups 
poſing none to live happilie , but ſuch as | as wo. theie 
The compani- life in them. This vice is unſeparably acco panicd with the 
enzofIntempe troubling of all Order, with impudencie, unſeemlines, lux- 
T7 uriouſnes,ſloth,negligence,and difſolutenes. In a word, [n= 
temperance remooveth and troubleth all rranquillicie of 
the mind,and leadeth men to all kind of wickednes,the end 
of one vice being the beginning of another: which Socrates 
called the puniſhment of finne, that doth not clenſe bur kill 
the malefaRor.There is no kind of diflolutenes whereinthe 
intemperate man plungeth not himſelfe, no wickednesor 
crueltie, which heexecuteth nor for the ſatisfying of his 
uncleane deſires and unſartiable luſts; no feare or immi- 
nent danger, which can draw him backe, And further, he 
laboureth oftentimes to procure, that gloric and honour 
ſhould be given to his moſt curſed and execrable miſde» 
meanors, imagining and fancying with himſelfe dreames 
litemperae an{werable and agrecabletothat E moſt defireth. Where» 
men reſemble in he reſembleth mad men, who have alwaies before their 
* Cciesthoſe [deas and ſhapes, which worke the apprehenſion 
of their furic,and hold them inthe viſion and inward view 
of that which moſt troubleth their diſcaſed braine, Butts 
make this vice of Intemperance more edious unto us, and 
to moove us more earneſtly to flic theſe cauſes that nou- 
riſh rrerviegs. wv cut off all thoſe branches and hurrfull 
fruits, which It _ withit, as ſuperfluitic, gluttonie, 
ambition, pride, an 


e, and other exceſſes in all kinde of delight, 
whereof we will intreat more particularly hereafter, let us 


__ tominde examples of ſuch pernitious effects, as .ithath 
rought foorth in them that yoluntarilie ſubmitted them» 


clycs under her tyrannous h 
government, Although we ſhold 
ſearch throughout all ancient hiſtories, yer hardly could we 


alledge 
w, 
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alledge a more evident teftimonie, than the life of Helioge» Heliogabalus 
balu: becauſe there is no kinde of curſed miſchiefe, ofdete-- 
ſtable 1uf}, of injuſtice, and of cruelty wherewith he was. 
notdefiled. Yea, he fell into ſuch a furious frenſie- of vice, 
that ſecking to become a woman, and to be mariedtoone - 
ofhis minions, thinking in that ſexe better to ſatisfic his 
beaſtlinefle,he apparclled himſelfe after ſuch a faſhion, that. 
he was neither man nor woman. And knowing it impoſhble 
for him by reaſonof his impictic and corrupt life to eſcape a 
miſerable eade and violent death ( which ought rather to 
havebinunto him an occaſion efamendment)he was fo be- 
witched with intemperance,that he prepared poyſons ready 
at hand to poyſon himſelfe withall, if he perceived himſelfe 
preſſed ofhis enemies. And to make his death luxurious: 
according to his deſire, he kept þis poyſensin veſſels made 
ofprecious ftones. He provided alſo filken halters to hang. 
himſelfe withall,if he ws that more expedient for him,than 
to be poyſoned: orif he ſhould thinke it better to murder 
himſclfe, he kept for chat purpole knives made of precious 
metrals, Likewiſe he cauſed a high tower; all gilded to be- 
built, and all to chooſe his death as' ficteſt occaſion ſhould 
be offered, Inthe meane while he gave not over chat execra- 
blekinde of life, which chrough Gods juſt judgement he 
ended,being deprived of all thoſe meanes wherewith he de- 
fired to ſerye his owne turne in his death, For he was ſtrany 
pled by the ſouldiers of his-guard, who trailed him inthar 
maner through all places ofthe citie of Rome,Neyo, one of New. 
his ada Ab 295. lictle better than he, For he ſlew aRo- 
mane Conlul called Atticus, that he might bave the free uſe 
of his wife: and pleaſed himſelfe ſo much in his cruelty,thar 
he was the murderer of his owne mother, brother, fiſter,and 
ofrwo wives which he had, named Oftavia& Poppea, Like- 
wiſe he putto death his Schoolmaſter Seneca, and many o= 
ther good men,But his end diſſembled nor' his life. For be= 
ing hated of all and ſoughe forto beſlaine, he killed him- 
ſclfe.Commodus an other Emperor, not finding wherewith. Commedis 
to ſatisfic his intemperancy in three hundred concubines,8 
three hundred buggerers,which hekepcin bis palace,com- 
mittedincelt with his owne liſters, Ca/oga/aallo didthe oe Cal'gula, 

us 
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burthe one of then was ſlaine by his wife,and the other by 
ont. | i his concubine.Proculus a Roman Emperor,wis ſo much'pi. 
ventoluft, that he bragged how in fifteene daies he had 
gotten with child a hundred virgins of Sarmiatia, whichhe 
Chilpericusr, Dad taken priſoners in the war. Chilpericus the firſt, king'of 
Erance,to the end he might the better enjoy a whoorecl 
led Fredegonda, whom 5 rh) ards he maricd, compelledhiz 
firſt wife named «Andevora, to becomeareli SIGUFvioaR! 
and put to death two children which he had byherthroy th 
the counſel! of his ſaid concubine. Then having in his fb 
cond mariage taken to wife Gal/onda daughter to'the king 
of Spaine.he cauſedherto be(trangled, and maried Freds 
gonda, who perceiving afterward that he noted inthimſ, if 
this looſenes of life, and offenfive Kinde of goyernmenr yoo 
{:d himo beflaine.A ju puniſhmene ſufferedby God fot - þ 
werxess tys intemperance.Kerxes monarch of the Perſians Heb ſo wy | 
temperate and given to luſt, that he propounded rewarde 
for thoſe that could invent ſome new kind of pleaſure A q 
therefore coming into Greciawithan inficite nuniber's 
men to ſubdue it, he was overcome and repulſed by a ſmall 
number,as being an effeminate and faint-hearted ft Ei 
Epicuruss Curus 2 tearned Philoſopher was fo intemperat ry: (« 
placed the ſoveraigne Good and Felicitie id ] if wy x 
Sardana)alis. dayapalus monarch of Babylon, the firſt of t G foure En 
pires, was ſo addifted to luſt and intempera = Ga 
ſtirred not all day long fromthe com anicef oh 
ing apperelled as they were, anc Cine ut hor Wie - 
__ 8 odious,that two of his Lin rod 
unworthie to command : 
_ __ as were __ his parks 7 Me bed 
7 "y9Y. "RT's f 
_— w- nam! him in'battell, Whereupon de- 
pairing of his ſafetie, he cauſed 
uy Iroap ed a great Tabernacle of wood 
up in a ſure place within che cloift lace, 
and compaſled- it'round about Wi ys ieT of his pallace, 
wood. Then he cauſed his wife and hi Gd _ wot 
heloved beſttoenterinto it. a Js — 
,and all the wealth he bad to be 


b | | 
"tie" rx T ſhutting himſelfe within it; bis 
taken ot them,purfire barwoy tothe oath which he Had 


ſaid frame, and ſothis' miſeri 
ble 
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bleking of the Chaldeans and Aﬀſyrians, withall that was 
with him , was ſuddenly conſumed with fice, and ended his 
monarchy , which his victorious lievtenants devided be- 
ewixt them, the one raking himſclfe for king of Babylon, the 
other of Media. Antoni one of Ceſars ſucceſſors inthe 4ntorine, 
Empire, procured his owne ruine through intemperance 
and looſencs, and ſtirred up againſt himſelte, the envie and 
murmuring of the Romaines for his retchleſnes in feats of 
armes in that warre over which he was Generall againſt the 
Parthians, For to the end he mighe quickly returne to his 
concubine Cleopatra Queene of Egypt, he hazarded all in 
ſuch ſort, that without dooing any thing woorthy his firſt 
reputation, he loſt more than twenty chouland of his owne 
men, Afterward Oftawins his companion inthe Empire, be- 
ing armed againſt him , that he might revenge the injury 
which he had done him in forſaking his lifter whom he bad 
wedded.colive in his unclcanencs,gave him batteil: wherein 
Antonius ſecing his friend Cleopatra flie, who bad borne him 
company in that war, fullowed hir with three-\core of his 
owne gallics, albeit the fight was yet equall,and the victory 
doubtfull. Thus he berraied thoſe that fought for him, to 
follow her, who alrcady had begun his deſtruction, rothe 
end ſhe might accompliſh the ſame, as indeed it fell out af- 
ter. For being beſieged within Alexandria by the ſaid O7a- 
vice, and without hope of ſafety, he thruſt himſclfe through 
the body with his {\word, whereof he died: and Cleopatra al- 
ſo procured her owne death by the biting of the ſerpent 4ſ- 
pis. Boleſlaus the ſecond, king of Polonia, being given to all Boe 2 
uncleannefle and filtbinefle,, made no doubt to take women: 
by violence from their husbands. Whereupon the Biſhop of 
Cracovia often admoniſhed him thereof, and when, by rea- 
ſon of his obftinate perſeverance, he procceded againtt him 
even with excommunication, he was carried headlong with 
ſuch fury, that he killed this holy man. Afcer thac, his 
ſubjeRts coming againſt him , he was conſtrained to flic-in- 
ro Hungary, were falling mad, he (lew himſelfe, The Eme 
peror Aariantooke ſuch glory and pride in all execrable vi- Adria. 
ces, that he commanded a temple with a ſumpruous tombe = 
to be made for a naughty man named e-Latinoiis , whom he 
_ had 


18 4 Of Stupiditie. 
105.004 had miſcrably abuſed in his life. In our tine Tohanes « Caſa 
Ca/a, Archbiſhop of Benevento , and Legateiin Venice; Wrotes - 
booke in praiſe of the abominable vice of Sodomitrie.Sigjſ+ 
mundus Malateſta Lord of a part of Romaignolaa province 
of Italy, ſtrived to have carnall knowled ge of his ſonne Ro- 
bert, whothruſting his poinado into his tarhers boſome, re. 
venged that great wickednes. By theſe examples and infinir 
others, whereof hiſtories are full, ir appeareth ſufhciently, 
that man burning with Intemperance, careth notat what 
price, with what ſhame, hurt, or hinderance,he may cometo 
the execution and praRiſe of all ſuch pleaſure and delight, 
as he propoundeth to himſelfe. As if he pogo tO have his 
fame continue for ever,he will not ſticke to do it,althoughit 
be by ſome notable wickednes, And thus we reade of him 
1ke remyte of that burnt the Temple of Diana, which was accountedthe 
Þianawas fifth woonder ofthe world, and was two hundred and eight 
may *'*” and twenty yeares in building by the Amazons within 
the citie of Epheſus in Aha, The plankes thereof werealtof 
Cedar wood.and the doores and garniſhing of the wallesof 
Cypres. This wretched caitife confeſſed, that he put fire ro 
that ſumptuous building for no other cauſe, than to leave 
his fame and renowne behinde him inthe world : but come 
mandement was giventhat none fhould ſer downe hisname 
in writing, Nevertheles he is named Eroſtratus , by Solinu 
and Strabo: from whence came that proxerbe,This isthe re» 
rowne of Ereſtratus , uſed when any man ſecketh tobe fa- 
mous by a wicked a,which we may allo applie to all intem- 
per2te men, As touching the dete of Temperance, where- 
of mention was made inthe beginning of our pteſent dif- 
courſe, and which hath no proper name, but unproperly is 
called by ſome Stupidity or ſenceleſnes, itis rarely found x- 
mongſt men, who by nature are given to pleaſure, and cari- 
edaway with all kinds of deſires and lufls, Forivhere ſhall 
we finde any ſo dull and blockiſh, that hath no tecling of 
pleaſure, andthatis notmooved with glory 'and honour? 
Sucha man may be truly taken and accounted as one yoide 
of (ence and feeling, and like roablocke. Neither doth it 
belong to Temperance to be deprived of all defires , butto 
walter them, For that man (as Cicero faith) that never ha 
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Of Sobrietie, 185 
experience of pleaſures anddelights, neither hath any fee» 
ling of them, oughtnotto becalled temperate , as he thac 
hath done nothing which may teſtific his continencie and 
modeſtie.Thus ye ſee we have no matter offred whereabour 
to beſtow time in reprooving this vice. of defef,from which 
men-are too carefull co keepe themſclves. Buttocomero 
the concluſion of our diſceurſe, we ſay with ,orle, that 
concupiſcences and deſires change the body, and make the 
ſoule outragious: that ſo many as are infected with ſuch a 
pernitious and damnable vice as Intemperance is, are no 
men , bur monſters in nature , leading alite altogetherlike 
to that of brute beaſts, which being Filicure of all reaſon; 
know nothing better or more honeſt than pleaſure: and has» 
ving no knowledge of the juſtice of God, neitherreveren- 
cing the beauty of vertue, beftow all the courage, craft and 
force that nature hath given them; to ſatisfie and to accoms 
pliſh their defires.So thar if death _—— with it an end of 
all ſenſe and feeling, and an utter aboliſhing of the ſoule, as 
well co men as to beaſts, int-mperate folkes ſhould ſeemeto 
eaine much by enjoying their defires and Juſts during their 
life time, and to have good cauſe to waxe olde and cyen to 
melt in their foule and filthy pleaſures. But ſecing we know 
(for truely he that doubreth hereof,is very ignorant & molt 
miſerable) that ſence and feeling remaine atter death, and 
that the ſoule dieth not with the body,bur that puniſhment, 
yea everlaſting painc is prepared for the wicked, letus be 
carefull ro do the will of our Father which is in heaven, 
whileſt we have time,thatin the triumphing day ofhis crer- 
nall Son", we may not heare to our confuſion, that ſentence 
of his mouth , Depart from mie ye workers of iniquity. Ar Luke 13, 27, 
which time, the juſt ſhall ſhine as the Sun inthe kingdome 
of God, and the wicked ſhall be caſt headlong into cverit* 
ſting fire, where ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing of teeth, :'» 


of Sobrietie, and Fragalitie. Chap, 19. 


ARAM.C" Ocrates uſed to diſpute earneſtly and+gravely 
© - . AFofthe manner of living, as of a thing.of great 

A importance. For he ſaid that continency in 

O 2 meate 
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meate anddrinke,was as it were the foundation and begin» 
ning of skill, And truly theminde is mach more promptto 
comprehendall good reaſon, when the operations of the 
braine are not hindered by vapours, which the ſuperfluiry 
of meats ſend up thither, I am of opinion therefore, thatwe 
handlethis vertue of ſobriety, which dependeth of tempe- 
rance, and 15 contained under the firſt part thereof, namely 
under continency. 

Acn1To0B. Tolive well and frugally (faith P/aro)isto 
liveremperately: and'(as Epiters ſaith) there is great diffe. 
rence betweene living well, and living fumpruouſly. For . 
the one cometh of Temperance, Frugality,diſciplinc, hones 
ſy, and moderation of the ſoule, contenred with hir owne 
riches: andthe other of intemperance, luft,and contempt of 
all orderand mediocrity. In the end,che one is followed with 
ſhame,and the other with true and laſting praiſe. . 

 AstR. We cannot well uſe our ſpirit(faith Cicero) when 
weare iuffed with meate, Neither muſt we gratifie the bel. 
ly and intrals onely, but alſo the honeſt joy of the mind. For 
that which is containedin the other parts,periſheth: bur the 


ſoule ſeparated from the body,abideth for ever. Let us then 
harkento A M ANa, of whoin we may underſtand how ne» 
ceſſary ſobriety isfor a happy life, 


The eauſeof _ AMANA. If we ſet before our cies the long and happy 
the] wo lite 0 


met onieo® -Ife of the Ancients, folong as they obſerved ſobriety and 
vi the ſhonnes frugality : out of doubt we will attribute one principall 


of ous, 


cauſe of our ſo ſhort life, and fo full of infirmities,to the tiot, 
ſuperttuity, and curiofty of diet, which at this day arc ſecne 
amongſt us.Thelife of ou; firſt fathers,was it not maintained 
a long time with fruits, milke, hony, and water? Who ever 
came ncere their long and happy dajes, fince thoſe times? 
W hat preparation of exquiſite victuals did thoſe: fixe hins 
dred chouland Ifrachtes thinke to finde,thavcame out of Ex 
SYP-fo gointoaneweland, walking forty yeares through 
the wildernes, drinkin nothing but water, and many times 
wanting that ? Aﬀeer thoſe fir( aves, the Grecians and Ro- 
mans loved ſobriety, more than all other nations; And 2s 
_ the Hebrews uſed to cate but once. a day; wich was at 
cunncr, lo the Grecians onely ſupped. For this cauſe we 


reads 


ceade that Plato,being demanded whether lic had ſcene any 

new orſtr thing in Si.ia, anſ! wered, that he had found 

2 monſter of nature , which.did cate twice aday, This he 

ſpake of Diomſous the tyrant , who firſt broughtup that cv- Dionyſius « 

Rome in his countrie. In the time of «ans Ceſar the Ger- diy t,and 

maines, a irong and warlike people, livedonely of milke, © 

cheeſe and fleſh, not knowing what Wheate and Wine 

were, nor yet what it was tojabour the ground, or to ſowe. 

Yea how many millions of men are there atchis daie inthe 

Weſtregiansand Ilands,who know not what all this ſuper- 

Aluitie and daintines of fare meancth, and yer live lopg and 

healthy in all frugality, che greateſt part of them upon 

herbs & roores, whereofthey make cakes in ſtead ofwheacr, 

and others of raw fleſh? Whereby it is eafic tojudge,that So. 

briety is the preſervation and maintenance of health, and 

of naturall trengthand vigour, and ſo conſequently ofthe . 

life of man. Buc when we looke higher, and with thecies of qc c1lwly of 

our minde marke the excellent glory. and immortall praiſe, old time, and . 

deſerved by ſo many Camils; Scipiones, Fabrity,/Metell,Cato- _— 

wer, and by a thouſand other famous families , which exccu. togcther, 

ted ſo many woorthy as by their owne vertue, and yet in 

the meane while kept ſucha fimple and ſober diet, that the 

molt of them were contented with bread,hearbes, and wa- 

ter, endured and tollerated cheerefully all injurics of wra« 

ther , went but homely arraied, and altogether contemaed 

gold and filver: dur of queſtion we will judge thoſe men. 

very blinde; and far from the white of ſuch glory and ho- 

nor, who imbracenothing bur difſolutenes,ſupertluicy,luſt, 

drunkennes,pride, andall ſuch like imperfeRions that beare 

ſwaic amongſ us , who behold Vice mounted fo high, thac 

men muſt in a manner bluſh as much to ſpeake of Vertue, 

or tobe vertuousin a thouſand companies, as. in that bap- 

pic time of the Ancients, they-were aſhamedot Vice,orto 
vicious, And truely I thinke that theſc, men bein paſt 

ſhame , care bur little for the glory that hath bene in ma- 

ny ages, ſceing they live for the body onely, after a bruciſh 

gle nice all regard of che ſoule,or of the ſecond life. 


t fay I for che body ? Nayrather they ate the deltroi- Sobrievie pres 


ers thereof, ſceing it,.cannot be denied but that ſobriety 
'Q3 | is 
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is 2 great benefite andhelpeto preſcrye health and bodj. 
ly firength , and to expel diſeaſes, and itisto be uſed as; 
_ g0od-foundation to attaine tO 2 happie old age. Theex. 
perience hereofis wel knowneto every one,although there 
were no other proofe bur this, that we ſee the ſimple ſore 
of people that labour and travell, ro live with bread and 
water, grow oldem health; whereas our Princesand great 
Lords being delicately brought up in idlenefle , die yoong 
men, tormented with infinite diſeaſes, eſpecially when they 
grow a little in yeares. Further, let ſuch diflolute men as 
make pleaſure the end of their defire, know, that Sobfietic 
Jeadeth thoſe that follow hir , to far greater arid more per- 
fe pleaſures , than incontinency and ſuperfluity do, For 
theſe exceſſive fellowes never expeR hunger, orthirlt, ora- 
ny other pleaſure of the body , but through intemperance 
There is more prevent thetn, and ſo enjoy ſcarce halfe the pleaſure. Butſo- 
picture of ve er ard temperate men, forbearing the fruition! of their 
 brierfe, thanin defire a long time, have a far more perfeCt raſte of them, be- 
(operfliti- cauſe (35 Cicero ſaith) the pleafure of life conſiſteth rather 
in the defire,, thanin the ſaciety thereof. And if mediocrity 
be not obſerued, thoſe things that are moſt acceptable and 
pleaſant , become moſt unpleaſant. Do we not alſo ſee, that 
when the body is not overcharged with meate and wine, it 
1s berter diſpoſed, and moretemperate for every good ac- 
tion? And as for the ſpiricfor which we ought chirfly to 
live, it is moreready and nimble tocomprehend and con- 
ceive what right, reafon, and true honefly are. For (as Ari- 
fotle ſaith) fobriety cauſeth men to judge berter and-ac- 
cording to truth, ofallthings, and in that reſpeR is very ne- 
cellary for the arraining of Philoſophy. Likewiſe ſobriety 
retainerh thatin a wiſe mans thought , which a foole with- 
out diſcretion hath in his mouth, And therefore ſanh C#- 
1 1.8 ) we mult ſtrive by altmeanes to reftraine our belly; be» 
antbark&g  ©2v{e that onely is alwaics unthankfull for the pleaſures 
veal, done unto it,craving continuglly,and oftener, than it need- 
eth: ſothat whoſoever is not able ro commandover it, will 
_, heape up miſchicfe upon miſchicfe to himſelfe. But 
_ and fobriety are the miſtreſfſes of good counſel}, 
23d the badges ofchaſtity. For this cauſe 7 it Lovins com- 
mendeth 
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mendeth more the batrennes and-erility of a countrey, 
than fertility and fruitfulnes, ſaying that men borne in a fr 
andfertite ſoile, are commonly do-littles,and cowards: bug 
contrariwiſe,the barrenacs of a countrie , maketh men ſo- 
ber of neceſſity, and conſequently carcfull, _ , and 
giventoto labour: asthe Athenians were, being {ituatedina 
very unfruitfull place. We make great account (faith Pars 
lems ) of frugality , not becauſe we eltecme the creatures 
themſelves a of ſmall value,but that by meanes there- 
of we may encreaſe the greatnes of our courage, And if the 

reateſt aad chiefeſt benefit that could come to man , were 

ſaid Solon) to have no ncede of nouriſhment, itis very ma- 
nifeſt, that che next co that is to havenced bur of a litcle, 
But amongſt fo many good reaſonsof ſuch excellent men, 
the counſell of Epiterw is well woorth the marking , where The counſe!! of 
be faith : then when we wouldeate , we muſt conhider chat BPQetus con- 
we haye two gueſts to entertain,the body and the ſoule,and ITS 
that whatſoever ſhall be put into the body, departeth away 

uickly, but what good thing ſoever entreth into the ſoule, 
abideth for ever.To this effet Timothens a Grecian captain, 


having ſupped with Plato inthe Academie at a ſober & fim- 

ple repaſt (for the greateſt feftivall daintics were olives, - 

cheeſe, apples, coleworts, bread and wine ) ſaide, that they 

which ſup with Plato, fecle the benefite thereof the next 

day, yea along time after, For theſe wiſe men met _—_ How wiſe men 
at ba 


nkets voide of exceſſe, not to fill their bellies; but to = time fe2- 
ed one ano- 


prepare and drefſe their mindes, and to lcarneone of ano- ther. 

ther by their goodly diſcourſes of Philoſophy ,' whereof a 

yertuous ſoule hath better taſte, chanthe body of a well re- 

liſhed and delicate meale. Such were the fealts of Pythago» 

ras, Socrates, Xenocrates, and of other Sages of Grecia,where 

the diſcuſſing of good and learned matters there handled, 

brought through the remembrance of chem greatplealure, 

and no lefle liked commoditie, and that of ong continu» 

ancetoſuch as were preſent at chem. And as for the plea. 

ſures of drinking and cating , they iudged the very rememe 

brance thereof ra be unwoorthy and unbeſceming men of 

honour, becauſe it was to paſſe away as the finell of aper- 4gainft vaine 

fume. Neither would they ſuffer that men ſhould bring in- | re 
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1 90 Of Sobr 1ctle 
£6 their aſſemblies the vanitie of fooliſh delights, as of che 
ſound of inſtruments, of enterludes,orofany other paſtime, 
whicha wiſe manought rather to eſtceme as a hinderance 
of delight.than any pleaſure at all. For having withia them. 
ſelves ? Eicient matter of recreation and rejoicing, through 
their learned diſcourſes, it weremeere folly to beg ſtrange 
and frivolous delights from without them. | And Plutarke 
Thebelyz faith, thatthe brutiſh part of the ſoule , depending of the 
feeding beaſt Feeding beaſt, and uncapeable of reaſon, is that whichis 
pleaſed, brought to order, and ſatisfied by ſongs & ſounds, 
which are ſung & tuned untoit : even as with the whiſtlin 
of lips or hands, or with the found,of apipe ſhepheards 
cauſe their ſheepe to ariſe, or lie downe, becauſe they un- 
deritand not an articulate or diflin ſpeech , that hath 
ſome pith init. Therefore I commend Emrypides, for repre- 
hending ſuch as uſe the harpe,, ſo long as a fealt laſteth : for 
a rene (quoth he) muſicke ought ratherro-be fenttor , when men 
view. areangrie,or mourne, than when they arc teafting or ma- 
king merry, thereby tomake them givemore libertieto all 
Thecuſtome pleaſure, than before. I ſuppoſe the Egyprians did berter, 
m—_ Se who uſed in themidRt of their bankers to: bring in the A- 
natomy ofa dead body dried, that the horror thereof might 
containe them in. all modeſty, For this cauſe the memory 
of the Eraperor Henry the third , greatly recommendethit 
felfe, who baniſhed all pompe and vanitic from his weds- 
ding, and drave away theplaiers,and jeſters,cauſing a great 
number of poore folketo come in their place, Thecuſtome 
 whichthe Lacedemonians obſerued, when they lived un» 
The cuſtome der Lycurg4Jawes, isalſo wortkyro be remembred: which 
monians. =WaS;that no torches or lights ſhould bebrou ohr unto them, 
when they departed. fromfeaſts ax nigbr;, that itmight be 
an occahon unto them.ts feare drunkenneſlſe, and fo to2- 
yoide this ſhame, that they onely could not finde our their 
houſes. Now in thoſe happytimes vines were planted and 
dreſſed, thatwine might be drunke rather in time of ficke« 
neſle,, than oFhealth: inſomuchthar it was nocſoldin Tar 
0 JENS BOK een but onely in Apothecaries ſhops. Thoſe ancient Sa- 
drinking :n old «#0 Ygpe 14 meaſured their drinking by that ſa ing of A+ 
<P c ar ſis 2 that the fir draught Which men drun e, ought 
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to befor thirſt, the ſecond fornouriſhment * and as forthe 
third, thatit was ofpleaſure,ahd the fourth of madnes, Py-/ 
thagoras being much more religious in this matter andliye- 
ing onely of hearbes,fruite, and wafer, ſaid: that the vine 
brought foorththree grapes, whereof the firſt quencherh/ 
thirſt, the ſecond croublerh, & the third alrogether dulleth, 
He never dranke wine,no more did that great Orator De- 
moſthener, nor — famous men, of whom hiſtories 
make mention. The kings ofEgypt were forbidden wine, 
which they never dranke,except on certaine daies,and then 
by meaſure, And truly ic PRIN with ig pernitious effeRs, 
alwell to the ſoule, as to che body. For gom ir proceedeth 
the chiefe and moſt common caule of bodily diſeaſes,and of 
the infirmitics of the ſoule. Butto continuethe examples of 
love which the Ancients bareto the vertue of ſobriety this 
was itthat cauſed Alexander the Great torefuſe thoſe cooks... ....... 
and Paifterers which Ada Queene of Caria ſent unto him; of Alexauder, 
and to ſend her word backe againe, that he had better than 
they were: namely, for his dinner, wy rifing,and walking 
2a good while before day : and for his ſupper, a little dinner, 
Notwithſtanding, in the end the Perſian delicacies and ri- 
ches (whichalwaics is the property of fuch goods) cauſed 
this vertuous Monarche to change his commendable cu- 4gainft excef: 
ſome of iving,andrto approoveand like ofcxcefſcin drink. '**k=s- , 
ing:to which vice, that he might give greater authority, he 
propounded fixe hundred crownes for a reward to him that 
dranke moſt, and called a great cup after his owne name, 
Which cup,when he offered to Cal/fthenes one of hits favou- 
rits,he refuſed, ſaying : thathe would not for drinking in 
Alexander,ftand in need of Eſculapie.With which the king 
perceiving himſelfe rouched, was ſo incenſed againſt him, 
that he cauſed ' him to be purtina cage with dogs, where 
he poyſoned himſcife, being impatient of his captivity. 
Wherein we may note how ridiculous their blockiſhnes is, 
who for feare,not of ſuch an entertainement as this wiſe mi 
received,but of being taken and reputed as yoide of good 
fellowſhip and uncivill, caftthemſelves into the danger of 
ſore {icknes, rather than they will refuſe ro drinke carouſe, 
when they are javited thereunco. Hereby alſo thoſe men 


ſhew 
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ſhew their want of judgement, and of convenient matter 
totalke of, who cannot. entertaine their friends without 
drunkennes andglutrony, Andthe other ifthey knew how, 
co-imake deniall fitly, and ingood fort, belides the profite 
which they ſhould receive thereby, their companic would 
be more deſired,than ic will befor their drunkennes, Cyraz, 
Monarche of the Perſians, from his childhood gave great 
teltimony,that he would one day become a very ſober mi, 
For being demanded by Aſtyeges his grandfather, why he 
woulddrinke no wine,he anſwered,for feare lealt they give 
mepoyſon.For (quoth he)I noted [I__—_ when youce- 
lebrated the day of your nativitie,that it could not be, but 
that ſome body had mingled poyſon among all that wine, 
which ye then dranke: becauſe in the winding up ofthe 
table,not one of thoſe that were preſent at the feaſt, was in 
his right minde. Afterward, this vertuous Prince alwaiesli- 
yed very frugally: for proofe whereof may ſerve his aaſyer 
made one day to Artabazus, as he marched in war,whoat- 
ked him what he would have brought unto him for his ſu 
per: Bread, (quoth he, )for I hope we ſhall finde ſome foun- 
taine to furniſhus with drinke, Porxs anoble king of India, 
lived with water and bread onely, Phaores alſo king of the 
{ae countrey,did the like: and the greateſi feaſts which he 
made,or ſuftered his courtiers to make, was onely witha 
kinde ef yeniſon, Alphonſ#s king of Arragon, and Sicilia, a 
very ſober man, was demanded of certaine of his Princes, 
why hedrankeno wine:becauſe (quoth he)wiſdome is hin- 
dred wu ms. wine,& prudence darkned: whichtwo =_ 
onely are.ableto make a king woerthy of that name he 
beareth. Apeſilans king of Lacedzmonia having alwaies 
bene brought up in the diſcipline of L curgrs, who had ba» 
niſhed all ryotand ſuperfluitic from x 4 citie, by the utter 


defacing and aboliſhing of pold and filver, became very 
woondertfull, by reaſon ofhis ſumplicity and plainneſſe, in 
feeding andclo 


thing his body, and in behaving himſelfe as 
empameties his ſubjeQts. He uſed to ſay which he like+ 
Wi _ in ure)that he which commanded and culed many; 
by. it to-ſurpaſſethem,not in dainties and drlicacy, butin 
tamng labour, and in nobilitic of heart. The benefite 


which 
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which(as he ſaid)he reaped thereby, was liberty, whereof 
he aſſured himſclie, tharhe could never be deprived by any 
alteration and change of fortiine: And as hepaſled with his 
army by the country of the Thaftans;they ſent him certaine 
refreſhing of floure, and of dainty cates, as comfites, and 0- 
ther dainty devices made of paalt: bur he would take- no- 
thing fave onely the floure. And being urged of others to 
receive all,he ſaid: Well,if yethinke it good,divide the reſt 
among the llots,(who were their ſlaves for it agreethnor 
with them that make profefſion of manly fortitude and 
prowes, to take ſuch juncates. For that which allureth and 

" thticethinen of flaviſh nature,ought notto be acceprablerso 
them that ate ofa franke and free courage. But is there a 
thing now adaies | pray you, that ſo muchallureth & keep- Coodehiere 
eth baſe mindes in the ſervice of great men,as the dainties winks in fabje- 
of their table? And ſurely the Ancients did got unfitly apply Rion. +. 
the name oftyrantroarich man, any a ſumptuous ta- 
ble, asroone that compelleth men to follow and to obey 
him. Nevertheles,a couragious heart ſuffererth not it ſelfe to 
be taken with ſuch baits Vir let us continue the examples 


of Sobrietic. Pompey the Great, having all his life time loved Pompeivs. 
modeſiy and frugality, gave yeta more certaine teftimon 
thereof, when,by reafon of alingering diſeaſe he had loſt his 

appetite ro meate, His Phyſition pm, (99 to cate of 


a Blackbirde, he was giveto underftand by his ſervants,that 
becauſe they were out of ſeaſon, it would be a hard matter 
to get any, except it were of Lucius, whokepr ſome allthe 
yearelong,& would willingly give himſome. What(quorh. 
hethen) if Zacullus were not a dainty and nice glucton, 
could not Pompey live? No,no,let me have ſomerhing made 
ready that may eaſily be gotten. arcs Cato, after he had 4040. 
overcome Spaine,and triumphed ofnorableyiRories, albeit 
he was noweld and very ich ye he would addenothing to 
his ancientmanner of living, which was very auſtere, bur 
dranke almoſt nothing but water,and for the mot part did 
cate nothing bur bread and beefe, labovring in the field in 
time ofpeace as much as themeaneſt of his ſervants. Epans- Epaninon-at- 
nondas the preateſt Capraine and Philoſopher'of his rime, 
lived'ſothriftily and temperaraly;'thar bring _— —_ 

| i1cN94- 
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frieadofhis to ſupper, & ſecing great ſuperfluity & ſump. 
tuouſacs,he returacd very angry,laying,thathe choughr * 
had bene requeſted to facrifice,&to live honefilytogether, 
2nd notto receive injuric and reproch by being entertained 


. hkeaglutton. Cains Fabritis anotable Romane Captaine, 


was fond by the Samnite Embalſadors that came unto him, 
eating of raddiſhroſted in theaſhes, which wes all che diſhes 
he had to his ſupper, andthatina very poore houſe, Scipio 
A£mliukepravery honourable rablc for his friends(for in 
his timeriot had already begun toenter into Rome)bur go- 
ing aſidohimſclfe,he would eate nothing but bread, Majs 
»iſ/a king ofthe Numidians, was of lo great ſobrictie, that 
evenat ninety yeares of age he would cate but once aday, 
and then upon homely meates without fauce.. Muhbridater 
king of Pontus, being very old,never {ate downe at theta- 
ble to cate,and lived very frugally. Hanmbal fed upon no 0+ 
ther meate,than did the meanc(t ofhis ſouldiers. The reaſon 
why | Gay longerinthe examples of this vertue of ſobriety, 
is to ſhew the beaſtlines of men in our age, to whomitr ſee» 
meth an impoſſible,vaine and contemptibleching,tolivein 
ſuch ſparing and auſterity of life : ſaying, that there were 
none but certaine fooliſh Philoſophers, { for that is the Epi» 
thite, which the ignorant ſort give to vertuous men )and 
ſome ſimple Hermues, who lived afcer that manner. Theres 
fore that they may unlealc their cies, let them behold here, 
how in all forts andconditions of men,even in the greateſt, 
the vertue of temperance, frugality and ſobriety, did ap- 
peareand ſhine,The Emperour Peſbaſranus one day in every 
moneth uſed to eate nothing, The Prieſts of Egypt, the Sa- 
ges of IndiaandPerlia,and Jupiter: prieſts, ſerving falſe gods 
did never eatcany fleſh, nor drinke wine, Notable Exam- 
ples forthoſe that have the fict places in the Church, who 
ought to beasalampeinthe midſt therof,neither may they 
take examples by Ethnickes and Pagans onely,butalle by 
Gol holy men,who hadin them the true love and feareof 
Tar have and his companions negleQing the kings ta 
* vie, lived with pulſe and water onely, $. Johr Baptiſt palſed 
oo the greatelt part of his age inthe defart,cating nothing 
tiocults and wilde hony, $ Hierome maketh mention. of 
one 
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one Pawan Hermit, who lived fr6 fixteen yeares unto ſixty, 
of datesonely : and from fixtie yeares unto the ageof fixe 
ſcore and five yeares(when he died) he was fed with alictle 
bread brought daily unto him by a crow. Maxentins biſhop raxentins. 
of Poytiers,lived alwaics with barley bread and water. But 
tothe end we may reape profite' by all that hath benehere 
ſpoken,let us learne of Socrates , that the ſoule which hath 
gottenthe habire of frugalicy,and is contented with her c- 
ſtate,paſſeth away her daies in this world; as he thatinthe 
Spring time taketh ſmall and eafie journies in pleaſant and 
fcuirfull region, with .,reat contencation of minde and little 
labour. And let that notabl: and divineprecept of Empede- 
cler ſound often inour eares, | 

Behave thy ſelfe full ſoberly and free from all offence. 
Let us adorne and decke our lite with this good and rare 
vertue of ſobrietie, which will teach us torenounce worldly 
yanitic,and to content our ſelves(next unto God) invertue 
onely,andin heavenly riches. And although delicacic of 
fare be ſo common among(t us Frenchmen,and maintained 
with ſuch impudency,that we permit amongſt us,and ſtud 
kitchin Commentaries, as much as any good {cience, Pl 
that it may ſeeme a very difhculce matter to take it away, 
and baniſh ic from amongſt us, yeris it not altogether im- 
poſſible,as many thinke. Bur ler us follow that ancient pre- 
cept of Pythagoras,To chooſe the beſt kindeflife,and no doubt 
bur cuſtome will by licle and litle make iresfie and pleaſant 
unto u5. Andifwe be: defpiſed and: rebuked of others, we 
may anſwer as Socrates did, who being reprooved becauſc he 
had made no greater preparation of mieate m a feaſt-where- 
unto heinvited many of his friends, ſaid; If they be vertu+ Socrates feaſt. 
ous,there is ynough, andif they be not,- there is too much. 
Solerusnot ſ:cke topleaſe and to imitate the moſt part of 
men,but the beſt and fmalleſt number meithef ler us'looke 
unto cuſtome, bur to that which is decent 'and heneft. But 
if weperſever in our diffolurenes ant ſuperfluitie, as if we 
were Chriſtians in name and ſe onely,but Epicures in life, 
we are tofeare that in theiend need and neceffity will force 
us to for{ake it; Arid as it fell outto-king Darins, who after 
he had lived a long timein all abundance of delights, and 


nEevcr 
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never knew what hunger or thirſt meant,as he fled fromthe 
...... battell gotten by Alexander was verie thirltie :and afterhe 
Darius in his : 
thirſt.judges had drunke puddle water proceeding from a river tainted 
2:76 4n929r ou with dead bodies, he burſt foorth into this ſpeech, That in 
a 70 his life he never dranke better drinke:; ſo, likewiſe after 
we have bene tamed with miſcries and calamities , wemuſt 
confeſſe, butroo late,& peradventure(O dangerous down 
fall } without hope of recovery, that our eſtate is yet better 
{albeit moſt miſerable) chan our offences have deſerved; « 
yen then when God for our diffolurenes ſhall withdraw his 
Yalens of the bleſſing wholy from qur grounds and poſſeſſions. Thishe 
»:ath of G04. hath already begun-to performe in ſome mealure, by cau+ 
ling the ground to bring foorth unto us thililes and thorneg 
11 {tcad of good graine and fruit, & by centinuing amongſt 
us wars and hurly butlies, which are accompanied withpe- 
tiferous diſcaſes, that he may overcharge thoſe withthe 
ſcourges of his juſt yengeance, who will not humblethens 
ſelzes under the ſwweetnes of his word. 


Of Superſiaitie, Sumptuouſnes,Glutttome,and wallow- 

ing maclights, Chap.20. 
AMA Eeing we have ſummarily underſtood the excel- 
N A. lencie and profite of the vertue of ſobrierie, that 


it may yetbetter appeare by the contrary, and 
that we may be ſo, much the more induced to. defire-its- 


mongſtus,Ithinke we ſhall do well to intreate of ſuperflui- 


Yieabkt | tie, lumpruouſnes, and glutrony, whoſe fruits are weltring 
tion to Com. 1D delights,which 1s the principall cauſe of deſtrution (as 
mon neai+is Plato laith)to kingdoms,monarchics,and common wealths. 


lights, Therefor e] propound theſe vices to you my companions 
to diſcourſe upon;: 1 - 


ARAM, Whatſoeyer is deſired morethan that whichis 
neceſſary tor the life ofmani,is ſu perfluitie; which cauſethſo 
many fooliſh and exceſſive expences amongſt vs, that, be- 
ſides the ruine and decay ofmany good houſes, the deſtri- 
Ries of the body, and, whichis more to be feared, ofthe 
_ alſo, doth for the'moſt part inſue thereupon, ' Theres 
ore Eraſmn ſaid yerie wel,that nothing'is more abieand 


hurt- 
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hurtfull,than tolive as a ſlaye to-thepleaſure of themouth | 
andbelly, yi 2h BO UNE th 67” 
A cair 0B.Thoſemenſ ſaith Plato )thatareaddifed to 
the ſervice of their bellies, and care nothing for the food of 
their minds, are like beaſts, who never enjoy true pleaſures. 
Which thing alſo may be ſaid ofthem that like fooles de- 
pendmore of opinion than of reafon, Bur irbelongethto 
thee ASER,to handle this matter here expounded, more 
at large. VETO wy FOR 
AstR. Good chings (ſaid Lycargs ) are contrary and 
enemies to him that abuſeth the gifts ofnature: as if a vali- 
ant man ſhould love rather to be a theefe, than a foldier: or 
a beautifull perſon an adulterer, rather than a maried man. 
So is it with the goods of fortune, as we tearme them,the 
poſſcefſion of which giveth occaſion to thoſe that are un- 
woorthie of them,to commit many follies. Amongſt which 
we may note ſuperfluitic fora very pernitious vice, having 
this propertie init to draw the wils of men ſecretly, and to 
inducethem to covet delights. Whereunto after they have 
once addited themſelyes, they buſic their mindes with no- 


thing but co make provifionof frivolous, exquiſite, and 
ſumptuous things, taking ſmall care, yes forgetting cafil 

choſe things thar are oroffcable and neceffary, whettof afe 
terwardsthey perceive themſelves to ſtandin'oreat neede. 

Now the end ofall ſuperfluities, wherin men plunge them- Flealure the 


ſelves after divers manners, is pleaſure, which chicfly and ———_—_ hs 
for the moſt part they ſecke in ſuch a riotous and delicate 
life,as cauſcththe body withour labour to enjoy all his de- 
(ires, luſts, anddelights: or elſe in the fruition of worldly 
glorie, wherein through unprofitable and ſuperfluous ex- 
pences, they (trive to cxcell, or arleaſtwiſe to match thoſe 
that are greater than themſelves, Concerning the marke 
whereat they aime, there is ncthing more hurtfull to man, 

thanpleaſureand delight, which (as Plato faith) ferveth for 
2 baite and allurement to draw him to commit wickednes, 
as hereafter we may diſcourſe in more ample manner there- 

of, as alſo ofthat{uxurions life, whoſe defire and conten- 
tation iSin-whooredome. And thatImay beginto handle 
the two other gencrall points, wherein they that are given 
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co ſuperfluiric and coſilines, ſecke delight, namely, the 'de. 

licate life and curiofitie of expences : let us conſider of the 

fruits that iflue and proceede from thei, Firlt » When men 

If che 4clicare uffer themſelves to be overtaken with the Epicures do«: 
It. Arine,8 appeare ſo carefull to ſerve their belly, nouriſhing 
itin exceſle, daintines, gluttony, and drunkennes, is it not 

: fcomthis head-ſpring from whence diſeaſes and evill dif- 
poſitions of the body proccede? We are licke (faith Ply 

tarke ) of roſe things wherewith we live,neither is there a+ 

Theſeede& ny proper and peculiar ſeed of diſeaſes, bur the corruption 
a of thoſe things within us , Which we cate,and the faults and 
errors which we commit againſt them. Hoyer going about 

to proove, that the gods die nor, groundeth, his argument 

upon this, becauſe they cate not: as if he, would teachus, 

that drinking and eating do not onely maincaine life, but 

are alſo the cauſe of death.For thereof diſcaſes gather toge» | 

ther within ourbodics, whichproceed nolefſe of being too * 

full,chan of being too cmprtie, And oftentimes a man hath: 

more todo to conſume anddigelt meate put into tis body, 

Oftheſhorrnes than he had to getit. Phyſicians (faith Seneca) crie out,that 


of mans life. Jife is ſhort, and arte m__ complaint is made of nature, 


becauſe ſhe hath granted to beaſts to live five or (ixe ages, 
and appointed ſo ſhort atime of life for men,who arc borne 
for many great things, We have no ſinall time, but we loſe: 
rwuch time, and life 1s long ynovgh, if it be'well imployed: 
But when it pafleth away through exceſſe and negligence, 
and no good 15 done therein, in the end through conſtraint 
of extreme neceſſitie, although we perceive it not going, 
yet we feeleit is gone. Moreover a man may reckon grea- 
ter ſtore of griefes than pleaſures, that come to him from 
his nouriſhment ; orto ſpcake better,the pleaſure of cating 
is bur ſmall,but thetoile and trouble that men have in pro» 
viding it, is great, It were hard to repeate the ſhamefull 
paines and toilſome labours wherewith it filleth us, Manya 


| mans ſoule(ſaich Solon) is overwhelmed,and as it were clo- 
The foule of « 


4 wap 6a _ with feare,leaftit ſhould ftand innecd within the Þ0+ 

pared to a mil C1E,A$ 1t Were in a mil,and turning alwaies abourlike a mil- 

one, ſtone,it ſceketh after nouriſhment. Hereupon it remaineth 
void and deſtitute of 


fecling,aud deſire of all honeſt things 
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and attendeth onely tothe inſatiable lufts of the fleſh, which 
is never contented, becauſe need and neceſſity are alwaies 
joined with defire of ſuperfluity. The ancieat Egyptians 
uſed this cuſtome, tocleave in ſunder the body of a dead rhe cufttome of 
man , toſhew irtothe Sunne , andto caſt the guts and in- bc Egypriane. 
trailes into the river, and being thus clenſed to imbaulme 
the reſt, And invery deede thoſe inward parts arc the pol- 
lucion and defiling of our fleſh, and ate roperyy the very 
Hell of our bodies.But, which is woorſe,is it not the (tuffing 
and filling of the bellie thatmaketh the miad for the moit 

art dull and uncapable of any ſcience or reaſon , where- 
be the divine part of man is oppreſſed and overwhelmed 
through the weight and force of that part , which is mor- 
rall? A wiſe ſoule is a cleare brightnes, ſaid Heraclitas. O 
how hard a matter is it (faith Cato) topreachto the bellie, 
which hath no eares;and which will take no deniall, howſo- 
everthecaſe ſtandeth! And as when we behold the Sunne 
chrough thicke clouds and undigeſted vapors, we ſecit nor 
cleare, but with apale and wanniſh light, and as it were 
plunged inthe bottome of acloud: ſothroughatroubled 
and defiled body, heavily loaden with foode and firange 
meats , the brightnes and cleerenes of the ſoule muſt needes 
become pale,troubled,and dimmed, not baving ſuch force» 
able light, as to be able thereby topearce through unto the 
contemplation of thoſe things that are great, heavenly, 
ſubtill, exquiſite,and hard co diſcerne. ] thought in my hart 
(faith the wiſe man) to withdraw my fleſh from winegthat I 
might bend my mind to wiſdome, and eſchue follie, untill 
I knew what was profitable for the children of men. Ir is 
not for kings, it is not for kings to drinke wine,nor for prin- Proverb. ze. 
ces ſtrong drinke : leaſt he drinke and forget the decree, 45: 
and change the judgement of all the children of affliction. 
To whomis wo? To whem is ſorrow ? To whom is rife? Prov.xz.29. 30. 
To whom is murmuring? To whom are wounds without 
cauſe? And to whom is the rednes ofthe cies? Even to them 
that tarrie long at the wine : to them that go and ſecke mix 
wine, Whichin the beginning is pleaſant, butinthe ende 
pricketh likea Serpent , and poiſoneth like a Cockatrice, 
And 1n another place, the wile man ſpeaking of glutrony, 

Þ ſaith, 


* 
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ſaith, thatit drieth the bones, and that more diebyitthan. 
by che ſword, We ſecthat beaſts farted uplanguſhthrough 


Noth and idlenes: neither do beaſts faint through labor on. *# 


ly , but alſo by reaſon of the maſle and heavie weight of 
their owne bodies. Furthermore, the vice of glutcony and 
drunkenneſſe is never alone, but draweth with it a thouſand 
other exceſſive and difſolute faſhions. For (as Plate faith) 
it tirreth up luſt,griefe, anger, and love in extremutie , and 
extinguiſheth memory, opinion, and underfianding. Brief 
ly , it maketh a man tw! eachild. And in another place, 
the ſame Philoſopher ſaith, that gluttony farterh the boe 
dy , maketh the minde dull and unapr, and which is woorke, 
undermineth reaſon. Wine hath as much force as fire, For 
as ſoone as it hath overtaken any, it diſpatcheth him. And 
as the North or South winde tormenteth the Lybian ſea,ſo, 
and much more doth wine vexe a man. For it diſcloſeth the 
ſecrets of the ſoule, and troubleth the whole mind, A drun- 
ken governor andruler of any thing whatſoever, bringeth 
all ro ruine and overthrow, whether ic be a ſhip or a wagon, 
or an army , orany other thing committed to his keeping, 
We ſce by the goodly ſentences of theſe Authors, how ma- 
ny diſcommodities and miſchiefes come as well to the bo» 
dy as rothe ſoule , by this exceflive ſuperfluity and curio- 
firy of nouriſhment, whether ir be in drinking or eating, 
We ſeealſo that from thisſelfc-ſame fpring-head proceed 
thoſe unmeaſurable and looſe behaviours in all kmde of de- 
| __ wacks lights,in carding and dicing,in dancing,masking and mum» 
ming, inloveof maidens, and adultery with wives, the fil- 
thines whereofis ſo ſhamefull, and diſcovererh it ſelfe (6 
much , thatI ſhall not greatly need to loſe time in reproo- 
ving thereof, For it is moſt certaine, that all ſuch-inventions 
are meerely heathenifh, or rather divelliſh,when men comit 
ſuch reprobate aRions with publike liberty and licence, 
Eſpecially we have tonote this well thar concernerth masks 
and mummeries, ſo common amongſt us , and the cauſcof 
mhigite offences , that foraſmuch as the face was appointed 
-wn _——_ of God to be ſcene openly , and the mouthts 
peaxe, we deſitoy the ordinance of God, as muchas lieth 


us, and becomecontrary unto him » When we take unto 
us 
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us a falſe face, and deprive our ſelves of ſpeech. It may be 
faid,that many thinke no harme when they do theſe things. 
But that which of it ſelfe is evill, cannot be excuſed, and no 


faſhion of living taken up andpraRtiſed through the onely 


” * motionof our ſenſuality (ſuch are cheſe delights and plea- 


ſures) can be maintained, neither hath it any good and law- 

full defence. Now letus conſider ſome cxamples of thoſe 

pernitious effets which proceed from this Epicurian vice 

of intemperance, Eſ/as ſold his birth-right through a glut- 

tonous deſire, The ſelfe- ſame cauſe mooved the liraclites +4. 1qaotnes, 

ro murmure many times againſt God. The drunkennes of 

Lot cauſed him to commit inceſt with his daughters. e- ro. 

lexanderthe Great darkned the glory of his valiant aQts with Alexander, 

this vice, For being overtaken with wine, he ſlew C/its one 

of the valianteſt captaines he had , to whom he was behol- 

ding for his owne life, Afterward, whe he was come to him- 

ſelfe,he would oftentimes have murdered himſelfe, & wept 

three daies together without meateand drinke, Dionyſus the Dionyſins, 
oonger,was ſometime more than nine dates togither drun- 

na and inthe endche loſt his eſtate. Cyrilzs ſonne in his 

drunkennes wickedly flue that holy man his father, and his 

mother alſo great with child, He hurt his two fiſters, and 

defloured one of them, Ought not this to cauſe the haire of 

our head to andupright , as often as any occaſion is offe- 

red unto us, whereby we might fall into fch inconveniens 

ces? Amongſt the Romans Zucxlls, aman of great digni- Lucu!us, 

ty, and commended of Hiſtoriographers for many brave 

exploits of war which he did in Armenia, and for his boun- 

ty , juſtice,and clemency, is yet greatly blamed, becauſe ro- 

wards the end of his dates , omitting all intermedling with 

the government of publike affaires, he gave himſelfe to all 

kind of exceſſive ſumpruouſnes, and ſuperfluous waſting of 

that great ſubſtance which he had. Whereof this onely te+ 

ſtimonie recited by P/xtarke,ſhall ſerve for ſufficient proofe, 

Cicero and Pompey meeting him one day inthe city, tolde 

him that they would ſup with him on this condition , that 

he ſhould prepare nothing for them but his owne ordinary 

diet. At the leaſtwiſe (quoth he tothem) give me leave to 


bid my Steward make ready ſupper in my hall of oy ge 
P 2 an 
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2nd by that he beguiled chem. For his ſervants underſtoog 


thereby what coſt he would have beſtowed thereupon : in- 
ſomuch that 2 ſupper of fifty thouſand drachmes of filyer, 
which amount to five thouland crownes , was prepared for 
'hem. "This was ſo much the more woonderfull, becauſeſs 
great and ſumptuous a feaſt was made ready in ſoſhort 4 
time, But this was his ordinary diet which hee cauſed 
many timesto be prepared for himſeite alone. And as his 
men asked him on a day who ſhould dine with him, ſeeing 
he commanded them to make ready ſuch a great feaft; 
Licullus(quoth he)ſhall dine with Zaczlbz.This ſuperfluous 
pompe and magnificence will not be thought very firanoe, 
if wee compare it with that whichnot long fince a ſimple 
Franciſcan Frier called Peter de Ruere made, after he had at- 
tained to the dignity of a Cardinall through favor of the 
Pope his kinſman, For within the ſpace of two yeares which 
he lived in Rome , he conſumed in fealtes and bankets the 
furme of two hundred thouſand crownes, beſides his 
debts , which came tonolefle ſumme. Philoxenus the Poet 
wiſhed that hehad a neckelike a Crane,tothe end he might 
enjoy greater pleaſure in ſwallowing downe wine and meat: 
ſaying,that then he ſhould longer feele rhetafte thereof. We 
reade of the Emperor Unellius Spinter, that he was fo much 
given to ſuperfluity and exceſſe, that at one ſupper he was 
{crved withtwo thouſand ſeveral] kindes of fiſhes, and with 
{even thouſand flying foules, But within a very little while 
2ficr he changed his efiate, deing executed publikely at 
Rome at the purſuit of Veſþaſrams, who was choſen Empe- 
rorin his place, Inourtime Auleaſſes king of Thunes, was 
lo drowned in pleaſure and deltght , that after he was bani- 
thed from his kingdome becante of his whoordome, in his 
returne out of Almaigne, being withont hope that the Em» 
peror Charles the fiſt would helpe him art all, he ſpent one 
bundred crownes vpon apecocke drefled for him , as Pats 
its [ovre rehearſcth : and that he might take the greater 
Celight in muſicke, he covered his cies. Butthe judgement 
of God was ſuchuponhim, that his owne children made 
_ blind with a bar of hot iron, Concerning examples of 
tne miſery that followeth and accompanieth riot & delight 
i 


— 
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in 20M. ers. 4 mumming,weſce daily that a thou- 
ſand quarrels, blaſphemies, lofſe of goods and whoordyms 
proceed fromthence. And oftentimes God ſuffereth the pus 
niſhment thereofto be notorious, even by unlooke 1 for and 
ſtrange means: as not long fince it happened to Lewes Arch- Lewes arch. 
biſhop of Magdeburg,who dancing with gentlewomen un- Þi®op. 
till midnight,fell downe ſo fiercely upon the ground,that he 
brake his neck with'one of the women which he led. Charles c..1tes 6, 
the fixt being clothed like a wilde man with certaine of his 
familiar friends, & dancing by torch-light, was alſo in prear 
perill of burning, if a gentelwoman had not caſt hercloake 
upon his ſhoulders, And Ithinke it will not be from the 
matter, if we ſay that it is a ſhametull thing ro ſuffer among 
us, or to loſe timethat oughtto be ſo precious unto us, in 
beholding and hearing players, aRors of Interludes and Azziaftplaiers 
Comedies, who areas pernicious a plague in a Common. 
wealth as can be imagined, Fornothing marrcth more the 
behaviour , ſimplicity and naturall goodnes of any p-ople 
than this, becauſe they ſoonereceive into their ſoulesalive- 
ly impreſſon of that difſoluteneſle and villany which they 
ſee & heare, when it is joined with words accents, geſtures, 
motions, and ations, wherewith plaiers and juglers know 
how to inrich by all kinde of arrificiall fleights, the fiithieft 
and moſt diſhoneſt matters, which commonly they make 
choiſe of , And to ſpeake fieely infew words, we may truly 
ſay, that the Theater ofplaiers is a ſchoole of all unchaftnes, 
uncleannes,whoordom,craft, ſubtilty and wickednes, Now , 
let us ſpeake of thoſe that propound (as we ſaid) unto them- again? the en- 
ſelvesthe vaine glory of outward ſhew amongltthe beſt, & "otic oftu- 
men of greatcalling,through frivolous,unproticable and tu- pence. 
perfluous expences, as in ſumptuous & coſtly apparell, pre- 
ciousandrich mooveables, goodly furnicure and rapping 
of horſes, great trainc of ſerving men,dogs; birds,and other 
yanities , gifts and preſcnrs ſentro ſuchas are unwoorthy, 
thereby to obtaine the good will of them thar are moſt wice 
ked in authority, to the end to prepare a way unto high cal- 
lings;and to preferments unto offices. Beſides the waſting of 
their goods hereupon to their ſhame and contuſion, which 
they ſhould impley upon han” works, they ſpend ma- 

3 ny 
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ny times other mens goods,cyen the ſubſtice of the poore, 
which they craftily get by unlawfull meanes, This is tha 


which atlengeh (as Crates the Philoſopher ſaid very well) 
ve bevinnine Rirreth up civill wars, editions, and tyrannies within cities, 


of civill wards: tg the end that ſuch voluptuous men, & ambitious of yaing 


glory, fiſhing in a troubled water, may have wherewithts 


% 


' 


maintaine their fooliſh expences, and ſo come to the endof 


their platformes. Hereoft we have many examples inthe cj. 

vil wars amongſt the Romans,asnamely under Coma,Carby, 

Mavius,and Sylla. Likewiſe in the conſpiracy of Catiline and 

his complices , who being of the chiefe families in Rome, 

and perceiving themſelves to be brought to the cſiate of 

bank-rupts, as we commonly ſay, ſought by all meanesto 

proſecut their firſt deliberation, which was alwaies to ſeeme 

great and mighty. Thus dealt Cefar in procuring to his 

counttie that civill war, which he made againſt Pompey, af. 

ter he had indebted bimſelfe in ſeven hundred and fiftie 

| thouſand crownes, to get the favor and good liking of the 

How Heracli- people, This is that which Heraclt#s meant to teach his 
tus d:{ſwaded : 8 

wpe:Huity, COUNtrimen, when, after a ſedition appeaſed and quieted, 

being asked what way were beſt to be taken, that the like 

ſhould not fall out againe: he went up into that place from 

whence orations were made to the people, & there in flead 

of ipeaking, began to eate a morſell of browne*bread,and 

to drinke a glafſe of water, Which being done, he came 

dow ne againe, and ſpake never a word, Heereby he would 

fignitie,thar untill daintines of fare were baniſhed the citie, 

and immaderate expences cut off, and ſobriety and mode- 

ttic broughtin their place, they ſhould never be without ſe- 

dition, If this counlell were ever requiſite in a Monarchy, 

x 1s certainely moſt nece :ry at this preſent for ours, where- 

mall kind of luperfluity, rior, and weltring/in pleaſures, ct- 


riolity in apparell, tapeltrie, and piQures, veſlels, perfumes, | 


and painting of faces, aboundeth in greater meaſure than 

\ heerctofore ir did amongſt the Perfians,, which was the 
eaufe of their final] ſubverſion, and of Alexanders greatnes, 
who fukducd them, That which forthe ſpace of fiye hut- 
dred yeares and more,maintained the Lacedemonian eliatt, 
deing the chickeRt in Grzcia for loric and goodnes of go 

14-1 yernment, 
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yernment', wasthe cutting off and aboliſhing of all ſuper. 

Auity in diet, apparel|l,mouveables,and ofall firange wares, 

which «ru a baniſhed. Whereby alfo forren merchants Lyewgusband. 

(the cauſe of corruption) baniſhed themſelves, as they that M227 mares 

ſecke nor after others bur for gaine, by ſelling their novel» ccdemoaia, 

ties very deere unto them. Neither did the Romane Com- 

mon-wealth flouriſh more ar any time,than when thoſe men 

that caried about them perfumes & ſweete ſmels, and thoſe 

women that were found ſwilling like drunkards, were cor- 

reed with the ſame puniſhment. This cauſed Cato, being 

the Cenſurer of the eleQion of two captaines, that one of 

them mightbe ſentas Generall of the Pannonianwarre , to Why Cxto 

fay with a lowd voice,thathe would diſmiſle Publiny his Al- Tononor. 

ly, becauſe he never ſaw him returh wounded fiom the war, Generall of 

but had ſcene him walke up and downe the city of Rome *"** 
erfumed. What would he have ſaid of our Courtiers, fo 

finely curled, ruft, and perfumed ? The Kings and Magi- 

Nratesof thoſe ſo happie times, were the principall obſer- 

vers of their owne lawes and edits, reforming themſelves 

before all others, and living ſo auſterely, that their example 

conſtrained their ſubjeRs more to follow them, than al! the 

puniſhments which they could have deviſed to propound 

untothem, We have anotable teſtimony hereof in «Lg 4,5, 

king of Sparta , who in his returne from the war wherein 

he had overcome the Athenians, being delirous to ſup pri- 

yately with his wife , ſent into the kiechin that was appoin- 

ted for his band and company (for they lived all in common, 

being ſevered into quarters) to have his portion. But this 

was denied him, and the next morning for this fat he was 

fined by the Ephories , who were joined in ſoveraigne au- 

thority with the kings , for the maintenance of lawes , and 

of juſtice: in which ſentence and judgement of theirs, he 

wHlingly reſted. Butto returne to our matter , how ought 

weto bluſh for ourriot and exceſſe in apparell, which we Againftexcefie 

maintaine with ſuch glory? What folly is it to imploy the '**PP*:clb 

induftrie of the ſoule,ordained for heavenly things, intrim- 

ming , decking, and anegas, enimie, hirpriſon, and if I 

may ſo ſpeake hir poiſon,the body?Exceſſc of apparel! (faith 


Eraſmm )is an argument of the incontenency of the ſoule, 
| Þp 4 and 
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and rather whetteth the cies ofthe beholders thereoftowiez 
keddefires, than to any honeſt opinion and conceit, Decke 
not thy houſe (ſaith Epifetrs) with tables and piRtures, bug 
paint it with temperance. Forthe one 15tO feed theeies vaine 
ly, burtthe other is an cternall ornament, and (uchaone as 
can never be defaced, If we make account of things of ſmall 
importance , we delpiſe thoſe that are of great weight: bur 
in not caring at all for little things, wee make ourſelves 
woorthy of great admiration. That great Monarke Augu» 
ſts Ceſar ware no other garmentsthan ſuchas his wife and 
daughters made, and thoſe yery modeſt. Ageſiaw king of 
Lacedemonia, never had but one kinde of garment for wine 
ter and ſummer, Epaminondas Generall captaine of the The 
bans , was contemed with one onely gowne allthe yeare 
long Further,if we looke unto their ſimplicity and modeſty 
in their traine and followers, truly it was woorthy of reve- 
rence, being without pride, pompe, or ſuperfluous magnif- 
cence. Scipzo Africanus that great captaine,going as delegate 
into Aſia, to compound and end certaine contentions that 
were betweene the kings of that country, was accompali- 
ed bur with two of his friends, and with fevensſlaves, Cats 
the elder , viſiting the provinces of his goyernment, tooke 
but three ſervants with him, Now adaies ws ſee, that the 


leaſt accounted gentleman amongſt us, thinketh it a crac- 


king of his creditetoride ſo ill farniſhed, And yer zhe moſt 
part even of the greateſt, never make any great inquiry 
how their traine defray theircharges. But how loeverthey 
may ſay , that they know not of the exceſle and riot com» 
micred undertheir authority, and in thcir ſervice, yet they 


arenot thereby excuſed.* For we ought carefully ro beware, 


w, if Princes and gover- 


Magittcares ro NrS Of Common. wealths , in Reade of abridging ſupet- 


carne, 


vous charges,take delighttherein themſelyes,from thence 
proceedeth the necethty of charging and .overcharging 
their people with impolis and ſub{idics to. maintaine thei 
exceſle, and in the end cometh che overthrow and ſub» 
verhon both of the one and the other, But they oughtra- 
ther both ro abſtaine irom ſuch vanities themſelves, andal- 


fo to ſecke by all meancsto baniſh them from their _—_ 
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and where their owne example and bodily puniſhments «re 
not ſufficient for this purpoſe,there ought theytolay' great” 
impoſts upon all ſuch things asſerve burto ſpill andcorrupe Commendable 
their ſubjeRs.Such things are all exquiſite dainties and pro- = 19maper] | 
vocations of appetite,all ſorts of toies and trifles, perſuanes, vpon their fub- 
cloth of gald and ſilver, filks, fipers,net-works, lace, woven je 
works,and all works of gold,filver,and inammell:a}l kind of 
ſuperfluous apparell, with colours of ſcarlet, erimſon,& ſuch 
like,the forbidding whereof hitherto hathprofited litle,For 
the nature of mE15 ſuch, that they find nothing more fiveete 
and acceptable,than that whichis (trai ghtly forbidden the, 
ſo that the more ſuperfluities are prohibited,the more they 
aredelired, eſpecially of fooliſh men,and of fuch as are vain- 
ly brought up. Therefore it were good to raiſe the price of 
he thingsſo high by meanes of impoſts,tharnone but rich 
men and dainty tolkes may uſe them, And ſuch ſubſidies 
would as much ſer forward the glory of God,'the profite of 
the. common-wealth, the deſire of good men, andreliete of 
the poore,as many others now dates uſed are quice cotrary 
hereunto, Then theſe ſpeeches would no more be ſo com- 
mo amongſt us, as now we hearethem daily uttered by our 
Courtiers:We will (lay they)keepe company and be ſeene 
amongl(t the greateſt, and be eſteemed therafter, Ifwe ſpend 
notfreely, men will make no account of us. Itis our honor 
and greaines,and the way to procure glory and renowneto 
our houſes & families, But 1 would gladly tell agreat num- 
ber ofthemghatthey would be very muchtroubledro make 
an{wercoalaw made by Amaſis king of Egypt, and after e- A good lawto 
fiabliſhed in Athens by So/an,wherebyic was enaRted; that vg Mile 
every one ſhould ycarely make it appeare unto his Provolt expences 
or Baily how he lived,and if he approved not his maner and 
trade ofife to be juſt and reaſonable, he was condemned to 
dic.Ifin like caſe theſe great ſpenders wereto give an ac- 
count from whenge-they receive wherewith to Frisfie their 
pride and yanities,a.man ſhould find that their purchaſe (as 
we {ay)is far better unto themthaa their rents, and that they 
commit a thouſand wrongs and deteſtable vices to make 
ſupplie to their laviſh expences, As for the that have goods 
lawfully gorte,yer in ſpending the'waſtfully, they give ſuſfi- 


cient 


Poverty fol 
lowerth luper- 
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cient teſtimony, that they care and ſecke for nothing bura 
vaine and vaniſhing gloric, which oftentimes, contrary tg 
their expeRarion, 1s waited upon with great infamie, and 
with the certaintie of perpetuall puniſhment. And in the 


meane while they negle& that glory whichiseternall and 


| alwaies profitable, which they ſhould enioy by well uſing, 


andnot by miſpending their goods, whereof they arebue 
ardians & Rewards,and mutt one day yecld up an account 
of them.O witleſſe man( ſaid one of the ancient Sages)what 
wil the remembrance of vaine glorie profite thee, ifthouart 
tormented and vexed where thou art, and praiſed where 
thou-art not? This deſerveth alonger continuance of ſpeech, 
but we may hereafter diſcourſe thereof more at large, Inthe 
meane time let us note another miſchicfe, which commonly 
followeth ſuperfluitie ofexpences, namely poverty,where- 


into many rich men fall beforethey be aware, and arethen 


fluous expece3: yery much grieved therewith, and notable to beare it. But 
the ſhameand reproch thercof is yet greater, becauſe they 
fell in.o it by their owne folly and IG There- 


Our pallate 
muſt nor be 
more ſenſible d 
than out heart, . 


Lanes 9.1, 5. be comprehended under 


{ - 


fore to the end we walke nor in ſuch a 


ipperic way, which 


_ inthe beginning is large and pleaſant; bur yer leadeththe 
traveller unto a down-fall from which he can never eſcape, 
let us leave and forſake the diſcipline and life 'of Epicures, 
and beware that ourpallateand toong be not more ſenſible 


than our heart. Let us leade alife woorthy an honeſt Act- 
emic,and beſeeming the doRrine of che ancient Sages,that 
is,a imple,ſober and modelt life, adorned with temperance 


and continencie,knowing that dictand decking of the bo. 
dy ought{as Cicero faith)ro bereferred tohealth & fircgth, 
not to pleaſure and delioht,and that all ourward exceſle is 
a witnes of the incontinencie of the ſoule. And for the pet- 


lon 


fetion of all that laſting and inevitable miſerie which be- 
gethto them thataregiven to volu ptuouſnes and ſuper- 


fluitie,letus heare thatſentenceof $ cripture,and feareleaſt 


the judgement thereof, Comt- 


I miſerie and mourning be upon you that have lived in pleaſure 


en the earth,and in want 
na day of ſlaughter, 


The endof thefifth daies worke: 


onnes and have nonriſhed your hearts 4 
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THE SIXTH DAIES WORKE. 
Of « Ambition. Chap. 21, 


S often as I remember the firange 
tragedic ofthe Romane Emperors 
fince the time that the Empire was 
mounted up to the very top and 
* height of her greatneſſe untill her 
Schniion pvontite to the uncer- 
raintie of all humane things, and how within the ſpace of 
one hundred yeares, wherein there were threeſcore and 
thirteene Emperors,onely three ofthem died of ficknes in 
their beds,and all thereſt by violent death;I cannot ſuffici- 
ently admire(confidering the inconſtancy and ſhort conti- 
nuance of ſo great a government, which cannot but be well 
knowne to everi: one )the folly of men,which commonly 
affeReth them with an unmeaſurable defire to rule, wherby 
they are all their life time layesto ambition , which is one 
point ofthe vice ofintemperance, whereof we ſpake yeſter- 
day. And thus in my opinion we areto begin our daics 
worke with the deſcription of this pernitious paſſion, 

AMANA. Itisnaturall in man, the greater his Romack is, 
the more to labour to excell others, which is accompanied 
with an exceeding defire to rule:whereupon he is eafily dri- 
ven forward to do unjulily,ifby wiſedome he be notmode- 
rated, 

ARAM. Ambition and contention for honour (ſaith C5- 
cero) are miſerable. And many forget juſtice, after they are 
fallen into a deſire of glory, Empires and honours, Go to 
then Acn1TtoB,letusunderftand of thee'more at large, 
what are the effects of this vice. 

AcnirtoBr. Eudoxu aGreeke Philofopher defired of 
the gods that he might behold the Sunne very neere, to 
comprehend the forme, grearnes, and beauty thereof, and 
afterward; be burnt ofit, as the Poets repoxzt, that Phacron 
was: ſuch a hardie and bolde paſſion to undertake moſt 


difft- 


73.Emperors of 
Rome within 
100 cares. 
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difficultand dangerous things,isthe dehire of enjoying any 

+ acl pleaſure on This may chiefly be ſpoken of ambiri- 
any pleaſure. cn, whichis the molt vehement, ſtrongeſt, and moſt 'diſor- 
| dered paſſion of all thoſe defires which ſo ſore trouble mens 
minds,and fill them with an ipſatiable | Ae of glory, 

and with 2n unbridled deſire to rule, Bur to handle it more 

Cadbot proficably,we will make ewokinds of arybirion, the one re- 
ambirioo. {peting private men only thatlive under the power & go- 
yernment of heads, of cltates and pollicies ; the other ſhall 

be of the heads themſelves, of monarchs and goyernours of 

peoples and kingdomes.In the meanetime wemmaythus ge- 

What ambi- nerally define ambition , calling it an unreaſonable defire 
"wow to enjoy honors,clates,and great places, Further it is a vice 
of excelle and contrary to modeſty, which is a part cf tems 

perance. For thatman(as Ariftotle ſairh)is modeſt, who de- 

fireth honour as he ought,and ſo farre foorth as it becometh 

him: but he that defirech it more than he ought, and by un- 

lawfull m.eancs,is ainbicious and caried away with a pertur- 

bation of intemperance, Ambition never ſuffcreth thole 

The eF-as of that harc once received her as a guelt,to enjoy their preſent 
ambition, eſtate quietly, but maketh them alwaics emptic of goods, 
and full of hope. It cauſeththem to contemne that which 

they have gotten by great paines and travell, and whichnot 

long before they deſired verie earneltly , by reaſon of their 

new imaginations & conceits of greater matters,which they 
continually barke foorth, but never havethcir mindes ſatis- 

fied and contented, And the more they grow and increaſe in 

power and authoritie, the rather are they induced and car- 
riedheadlong by their affeions ro commir all kind of in- 

juſtice,and flatter themſelves in furious and frantike a&i- 

ons, that they may come tothe end of their infinite plat- 
 forms,and of that proud and tyrannicall glorie, which,con- 

"WING trary to all Cutie, they ſeeke after. Theſe imperfeRtions hap- 
ambitious de. 1-7 Mo them, becauſe from the beginning they ſtudied to 
fires, boord,and heape up externall, mortall and hurtful riches, 
before they had laida good foundation of reaſon through 

- knowledge andlcarning,thereby to dire aripht their pur» 

poſes and doings,according to comlines and honeſtie, And 

therefore oftentimes they are deceived and miſle of their 


incent, 
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intent, and even looſe that which they might have had, 
becauſe they ſought over-boldly to lay hands on that which 
they could not ſo much as touch. So that we may well (ay 
with 7wmon, that the elements and matters of miſchiefes, 
arcambition and avarice, which arc found both together 
for the moſt part inthe ſame perſons, Bur to enter into a 


more particular conſideration of the nature of everie am- tnvic anore of 
bitious man, he hath commonly this propertie, to envie the 2" *mbitious, 


glorie of others: whereby he becometh odious,and ſtirreth OR 
up againſt himiſefe the envie and ill will of every one, More+ 
over,this his jelouſie over another mans glorie, is ſomuch 
the more hurtfull unto him in that he might, being ſetin 
high efiate and authoritie, uſe the helpe and company of 
ſuch as are vertuous and noble minded in the execution of 
great matters,if inſtead of taking chem for his adverſaries, 
in the purſuice of vertue he favoured chem, and drew them 
nereunto himſelfe, Whereby we may judge, that there is 
none ſo pernitious a plague for the oyerthrowe of vertue,as 
ambition, becauſe it is never without contention for glory 
and honour,even againſtthe greateſt friends, from whence 
in the end proceede the greateſt enmities. Cicero alſo faith 
very well, that whatſoever hath this quality, that many 
things of the faine kinde cannot be excellent, thereof ari- 
ſeth for the moſt part ſuch (trife,thatit is a very hard matter 
to obſerve holy Scietie. For equitie is not eaſily kept invi- 
olable, when one defireth to be greater than all the reſt, 


It cometh through che fault of ambition (faich Arifotle ) Sedirion a & uir 
that many feditions ariſe in cities. For the mightier, not the *3®>ii0n, 


vulgar fort, contend for honours and promotions.But if, as 
Plato writeth,there were a Common-wealth of good men, 
you ſhould ſec as great ſtrife for the avoiding of offices, as 
naw men contend ro command andrute. Alto the honour 
of a good man (faith Plutarke to Trajan)confifteth not in 
that eftare vr office which he preſently enjoyerh, bur in his 
| formerdeferts; ſo that it isto the office wherunto men give 
new honor,as for the perfon he hath but a painetullcharge, 
Out of the ſayings oftheſe great Philoſophers we will draw 
this-conclufion; that we muſt labor more to deſerve eſtates 


and honours, than dare to procure them, and account that 
thing 
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ching unworthy and unbeſeeming us, whichis obtained by 
yolawfull meanes. Now, as the ambitious man is intolle. 
rable in all his aRions, ſo eſpecially he bringeth himſclfe in 


ambitious men derifion and reproch, chrou oh this burning deſire of glorie 


full of (elfe- 
proiſe, 


and praiſe, which he looketh that others {h-uld yeeld unto 
him,and wherein he taketh unmeaſurable delight. Now, if 
he percciveth that he cannot be commended for his doings 
chat are unwoorthy ofhonor,the thirlt of glory wherewith 
he pinethaway,compelleth him to borrow of himſelfe by 
his ownecommendation againſt all ſeemlines: which is nei. 
ther more nor leſle,than ifthe body of a man in time of fa- 
mine, not receiving nouriſhment el{ewhere, ſhould take of 
it owne ſubſtance againſt nature. Further, if we ſhould go 
about here to make recitall of thoſe notable evils and miſ> 
chiefes, which the ambition of ſome particular men hath 
brought upon Monarchies,citics, and Common-wealthes, 
& generally upon all thoſe perſons which were under their 
bloodie reigne,the whole life of one man would not ſuffice 
to deſcribe them.But co touch this point briefly : we may 
note in all ancient hiſtories , that the g:cateſt plagues of 
flouriſhing eſtates, and oftentimes their utter ſubycrhion, 


Civil warresa Came from civill wars and diſſencions ſtirred up by ambiti« 
fruite of amb» 0us men,defirous to command, and to be preferred before 


0Ne 


Alabiades, 


others. What did at any time procure the ruine of Grzcia, 
flouriſhing in armes and ſciences, ſo much as the ambition 
of thoſe men who ſought te bring the publike offices into 
their owne hands ,as Leoſthenes, Demoſthenes,& many others 
did, who were not affraid ro kindle the fire of domeſtical di- 
vi6,not caring what would be the iſſue of their damnable 
enterpriſes,ſothey might make way for their deviſed plat- 
forms? How many milchiefes did Alcibiades procure to his 
country, being an enemy to peace,and given to all kinde of 
novelties and (editions? Who uſed to ſay,thar a noble heart 
oughtto labour but for one thing inthis world, namely, to 
be great among his owne countrimen,and to purchaſe fame 
andrenowne among ſtrangers. Which had bene well {po- 
ken,ifhe had — Tuſftice, and Vertue. Was it not from 
the lame fountaine of ambition, that ſo hurtfull warres to 
both thoſe Common-wealths of the Lacedzmonians and 


Athenians, 
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Athenians, theone being maſters of the fea, andthe other 

of the land, tovke their beginning, and thereby wete both 

brought toruine inthe end ? Was itnotthe ſame cauſe of 
ambition in certaine particular men, which procured the 

ſpeedie returneof that good king Ageſilama, to redrefſe the 

civill diſſentions of Grzcia,when he was in Afitacontinuing 

thoſe goodlie viRories, which he had againſt the Barbari- 

ans;for the comfort and libertie of many Grecian cities? 

O ye Grzcians (ſaid that wiſe Prince, being then very for- 

rowfull) how many more miſchiefes do ye procuretoyour _ 
ſelves,thi were procured unto you bythe Barbariis banded nition for 
rogether for your overthrow, ſeeing yeareſo unhappie as France. 

' toſtay with your owne hands that good ſpeede,which con- 
ducted you tothe top of felicitie, and to turne backe into 
your owne intratles, thoſe weapons which were fo well 
guided againſt your enemjgs, by calling backe the war into 
your own cour.try, from whence it was ſo happily baniſhed? 
The great and large ſcope of the Roman Empire over three 
parts ofthe world, could not fatisfiethe ambition of Ceſar 
and Pompey,whileſt the one could abide no equall, and the 

- other no ſuperior: inſomuch,that they omirted and forgat 
no meanesto increaſe their greatnes,athough it were with 
the charges of the Common-wealth. As we may reade a- 
mong other things of Ceſar,who, to ground and under- 
prop his power well for continuance, gave at one time to 
Paulus the Corfull, nine hundred thouſand crownes, for 
feare leaſt he ſhould oppoſe himſclfe againſt his enterpriſes: 
and to Cxrio the Tribune he gave fifteene hundred thou- 
ſand crownes,that he ſhould rake his part, After the death 
of thefe two Princes, that great dominion could no better 
content the Triumvirate, namely, Oftawis, Antonine, and x1. T;,um;. 
Lepidus, who by force of armes ceaffed not to put their rare. 
countrie to ſword and fire, untill the foveraigne authoririe 
became reſident in one alone. Bur why ſhould we ſecke a» 
mong the ancients,or amongſt our neighbors for examples 
ofthe pernitious effeRs of this vice,ſceing we have fo ma- 
ny atour owne gates? Who kindled' rhat fire in France, 
which had taken hold of all the parts thereof, and almoſt 


confumed i utterly under the reigne of the Dukes of Or- 
leans 


Ceſar and 
Pompey. 
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the ambition Jeans and Burgundy, who ſtrove together for the govern- 


of the Dukes 
of Orleans and 


Burgendy, 


ment of the kingdome : Were there not uponthe ſame oc- 
caſion more than foure thouſand men ſlaine in one day 
within Paris, the moſt of them being men of name, atthe 
inftigation and procurement of the Duke of Burgundie, 
who had taken poſſeſſion thereof? Bur alas , the continuall 
and preſent remewbrance of our late and unſpeakeable mi- 
ſeries, procured chicfhc from the ſame fountaine of ambiti= | 
on, and knowne to women and. children, Rlaieth me from 
ſceking farther for teſtimonies of this our preſent matter. 
Yea, | feare greatly,that we ſhal ſhortly ſee(l would to God 
1 might be deceiycd)the finall and entire ruine of our Mo- 
narchie, which hath flouriſhedas lovg as ever any did, and 


' cot.tinued longer unvanquiſhed of (trangers. For we ſee 


Amb'tious men 
can be no 
gvod counſel- 
lers to Princes 


Efc&s of am- 
dition in great 
mea, 


her: owne children bathing cheir hands in her blood, and 
ſceking toplucke out her heart and intrails,and to caſt them 
as a prey before her enemies. O'how would Princes chaſe 
far from them all ambitious perſons, ifthey were well in- 
ſtructed in vertue, and in the knowledge of thoſe evils 
which ſuch men procure! Secing it isimpoſſible that an 
good counſell ſhould proceede from them , but onely fuch 
astendethto the advancement of their private greatneſle, 
Now1ifambition be the mother ofc1vill wars, is it not the 
ſame alſo of all other wars, which are daily bred betwecne 
Kings and Princes, through the defire of increaſing their 
bounds, of ſcazing upon other mens territories, to the trea« 
ding downe, oppreſſion, and ruine of their poore ſubics, 
& ofcentimes of their own cttates? Is it not ambition which 
blindeth men ſo, that they are not content to be cheefe a- 
mon G a million ot others over whom they command, unles 
they be equal or ſuperior to one or two of thoſe whom the 
know tobe greaterthanthemſelyes?The deſire of having 
more{ſaith Platarke )is a vice commonto Princes and great 
Lords, which by reaton of ambition and defire to rule, brin- 
=_ foorth in them ofter times an unſociable, cruell, and 
ealt]y nature, And as Enme ſaith, there is no faith or aſſu- 
red locictic in kingdoms. For they,whoſe grecedines neither 
ſea , nor mountaines, nor unhabitable deſerts can Raic, and 
whoſcinlatiable defire of haying , cannot be limited with 


thole 
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thoſe bounds , which ſeparate Aſia fromEurope;how will 
they content themſelves with their owne ; and not ſeeke to 
uſurpe that which belongeth toanother , eſpecially when 
their confines and borders touch one another , and are joy- 
ned ſo neere together, tharnothing is berweenethem? Iris 
impoſſible. And in truth, howſoever they diſſemble, they» 
purpoſely war one with.another , watchingeontinually for- 
means to {urprize and overreach eachother,Ruvin outward: 
ſhew they uſe theſe two words of Peace and Var, as a pecce The names of 
of mony , according as it ſhall make beſt for their purpoſe, 15 17970 
not for duties ſake, or upon reaſon and juſtice, bur for their by vrinces. 
owne profit and advantage, wickedly diſguiſing inthatma- 
ner the intermiſhon and ſurceafing frony the execution-of 
their ill will and purpoſe , with the holy nameof juſtice and 
amity. Princes therefore muſt not thinke it ſtrange, if ſom-- 
time private men (howbeirtthat dothnot excuſe them) find 
the like dealing profitable unto them ,- according as ut fal- 
leth out for their purpoſe. For in ſo doing, they do but imi- 
tateand follow them that are their maiſters in all diſloialty, 
treaſon, and infidelity, thinking that he beſtirrech himſelfe, 
who leaſt of all obſerverhthar which equity and julticere- 
quire. This did Dzomides the, Pirat fitly give uflexander the 
Greatto underitand, when he asked of him why he troubled e 
the whole ſea, & robbed every one.Know(quoth he to him) Dionides an- 
thatthou and I are of one diſpoſition and calling , exceptin M5 2A 
this, that I am called a pirat for ſcouring the ſeas with a few 
men,. and thou a Prince, becauſe thon invadeſt.and\poileſt 
every Where with great and mighty armies.Burit thou-wert 
Diomaes,& T Alexander,it may be I ſhould be a better prince 
than thou agoodpirat. With which fre ſpeech £Mexander 
was ſo delighted, thatin ſtead of a guilty man brought be- 
fore him to be puniſhed,as was Diondes , hemade hun one 
of his great captaines. But ro continue. our matter, if Right 
(fay ambitious men ) may be violated,it isto be violated for 
a kingdome, O ſpeech full of all impiety, yea ſuch as will 
cauſe chEto buie the violating of ſo holy athing very deare- 
ly, ſeeing they ſpare not him who calleth himſelfe equity 
and juſtice it ſelfe, Further, if (as: hiftorics teach us) ſome 5*2mFles of 


havebene ſo wretched & miſcrable,as to give themlelyes to => 5 
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the art of Necromancy, andto contraR withthe divell, that: 


they might come to ſoveraigne power and authority, whar 


other thing , how ſtrange ſoever it be, will not they under. 
take that ſuffer thiſelves to be wholly caried away with this 
vice of ambition? It is ambition that ſertreth che ſon againſt 
the father, and imboldeneth himto ſeeke his deſtrution.of 
whon; he holderh: his life. Henry the fift by force deprived 
his father from the Empire , and cauſed him to die miſera- 
Fredevicas 3« blie in priſon. Fredericke the third,after he had reigned thirty 
yeares, was miſcrably Rrangled by 2ſanfroy his baſtard ſon, 
whom he had made Prince of Tarcntum, And after he had 
committed this particide, he poiſoned his. brother Conradur 
lawfull inhericor to Fredericke,that he might make himſelfe 
king of Naples. Antonin and Geta, brothers and ſucceſſors 
inthe Empire to Sever their facher,could not ſuffer one a- 


Antoninusand nother to.enjoy ſo large a Monarchie: for Antonin (lue his 


Geta, brother Geta with adagger that himſelfe might rule alone, 
Solymane - Solyman king'of the Turkes , grandfather to him that now 
reigneth, when he heard the lowd acclamations and ſhouts 
for joy which all his army. made to Sultan Miſtapha his ſon 
returning out of Perſia, after he had cauſed him to be tran- 
gled in. his ourward chamber, and preſently ro be caſt out 
dead before his. whole armie, he made this ſpeechtobe pub- 
liſhed with alowd voice,thatthere was but one God in hea- 
ven,and oue Sw{tay upon earth. Within two daies he put to 
death S»ltan Soba, becauſe he wept for his brother, & Sultan 
Mabomet his third ſonne, beeauſe he fled tor. feare, leaving 
one onecly alive to.avoid the inconveniency of many Lords. 
Theſe are but of the ſmaller fruits of this wilde plant of am- 
dition , in teſpectof thoſe that cauſe men to pur innocents 
to death, thatthemſelves may take ſurer footing to growe: 
up and increate. And no doubr but for the mot part, juft 
puniſhment forexample to-men, followeth ſuch an ambitis 


ous paſſion, whereof there are infinite examples both in rhe 
Marcus Cra(- 


"apt Greeke and Latinhiftories. arcs Craſſus a Romane Con- 
ſhc4 for his 
a:mbiuon, 


ſul,and the richeſtman in his time, nor contenting himſclfe 
with many. goodly victories gotten by him, but burning: 
with an exccfſive ambition and defire of new twiumphs,and 


being jealous of Ceſars glory obtained by his grear fears of 


arms,, 
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arms, preſumed at che age of threeſcore yeares to under« 

rake the war againſt Arſaces king of the Parthians,contrary 

to the will of the Senare, feeding himlſelfe with vaine hope, 
which led him to a ſhamefull death joined withpublike lofſe 

and calamity. For being overcome and his CG 

fired , he was miſerably ſlaine wich rwenty thouſand of his 

men, and ten thouſand taken priſoners, Aarne having paſl- ;,1;,; 
ſed through all the degrees of honour, and bene fixetimes 
Conſul , which never any Roman before was , not content 

with all this, would notwithſtanding take unto himſelfe the 
charge ofthe war againſt: ithridater, which fell to Sylaby 

fat, even then when he was weakened withold age, thin- 

king with himſelfe to get the Conſulſhip the'ſeventh rime, 

and to continue that ſoveraigne authority in his owne per- 
ſon.Bur this was the caulc of his utter ouerthrow,and of that 
ſlaughter, whereby all Italy and Spaine werermbrued with 

blood by Sy//a, and the popular eſtate broughrin che end ro 
extreame tyranny,  Spurins Melinus a Senator of Rome, was 5 14,j;ys. 
murdered for his ambition,& his houſe razed by Cincinnatuus 

the Diator , becauſe he ſought by meanes ofa certaine di- 
ſribution of whear,to make himſelfe king of Rome. Marcnt 4, 1 ntins 
Mani was alſo upon the lik occahonthrown down head- 

long from the top of arocke. Therefore it appeareth ſuffici- 
ently unto us how pernitiousthis'vice of ambition is inthe 
ſoules of great men, and woorthy of perpetuall blame. And 
although the matter be not of ſo great weight, when they 

that follow this vicious paſſion are bur meane- men and of 

ſmall account , yer we are to know , thatallthey depart far 

from duty and honeſty , who, for the-obraining of glory - 
and renown, ſhew themſelves inflamed and dcfirousto- exe 

cell others in all thoſe things whichthey oughero have c6- 

mon together for the mutuall aide and: comfort of eyery 

ohe, Onely we muſt ſecke,,” wirhout prideand envyy after How & where- 
excellency and prefermert in chat which is vertuous, 'and [3 v< 73 
profitable for humane ſociety, conrenting our ſelves not- houor, 
withſtanding with that, which we arc able to performe,and 

ſo weſhall never be blamed : but-juſtly may we be con- 
demned, if we undertake that which is aboye our (irength, 
Eſpecially ler our defires and paſſions give place to the 

Q 2 benefir 
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eve1c: m4 benefic ofche Common-wealth,as heretofore Creter& Hey. 
Hermizs,  miar,owo. preat me of Magneſia,dealt one towards another, 
| Their citie being beſieged by Mithridates, and themſelyes 
having before bene at great frife for honor and prehemi- 
nence, Cretes offered. Hermias to let him haye the charge of 
capraine Generall,inthe meane time he would depart the cis 
tie: or if he had rather depart,that he ſhould leave that offics 
to him, This offer he made, lea(t if. both of them ſhould be 
togither,their jealoufie might breed ſome milſchiefe to their 
country. Hermias ſeeing the honeſt offer of his companion, 
andknowing him to be more expert in feats of war,willing- 
ly furrendred the authority of commanding unto him. Now 
ro end our preſerit diſcourſe; let.us learne to know their out« 
ragious folly,whofor imaginary honors, &.thoſe of.ſo ſmall. 
continuance , that the wiſe man comparcth them to.ſmoke 
diſperſed ofthe winde, defire nothing more than torun out 
the raceof their gaices in continuall miſeries.and calamities, 
2 travels and cares, depriving chemſelves of. all liberty, and 
which is worſe, pawr.ing their ſoules toaneternall and moſt, 
miſerablethraldome, Thus let us deteſt ambition, whichis. 
, aninfiniteevill and companion of pride , ſo much hated of, 
Gad and men, Leeuscanfideralittlethat point of philoſo» 
Wile phywhich we finde-written by Trajen. to. Plutarke I ervie; 
o Phnarke, © (aid this good prince) Cincinnatus,Scipro Aﬀricanus Go Mare 
cu Porting, more for their contempt of offices,than for the villo- 
rerwhich they have gotten, becanſe a conqueror u, for the moſs. 
part in fortunes gamer but the contempt. refuſal of officer, ad; 
; honors conſi/teth 6xzly.tis prudence. Let us marke we)l the ex+ 
ep41455, ample at the Enqtzon Flavin Feſbaſims, who being admo= 
m{hed by his frtends:o beware, of one Zdeting Pompoſian , 
(becauſe ic was a commoyrumor thathe ſhould ane day be. 
Emperac) was fo far from pracuring him any harme or diſ- 
pleaſure, orfrom hatingorewying him (as ix.is the RTOPEt, 
ty of ambitious wets,Ito feare aboveallthings-leal} ghrig.e- 
+ [tate be touched, becauſe they'would reigne alone)that.con» 
(rarhanſoke made him Conſull the next yeare. Whereaphis 
amiliar friends woondering,and diſſuading him from ity 
meaning 15 (quath he to them) that he ſhould one day remembegy, 
Yrs 094 trne L.evus alls propound to kings & Pringes thax 


{entence 
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ſentence of Titus the Emperor, who making a feaſt oneday 
with a cheerefull countenancero the contemtation of every 
one, in the ende of the banketſtrake himſelfe on the breſt at 
the cable,and ferched a great ſigh withall: wheteupon his fa- 
vorites demanding the cauſe why, [canner (quoth he) keepe & nouble fay-* 
my ſelfe from ſighing and complaining , when I callto mind that of Titus, * 
this great honor which 1 have,dependeth upon the will of Fortune: 
that my eftates and dignities are as it were tn ſequeſtration , and 
my life as it were laid mm pawne and pledged unto me, Letthe ; 
ſaying of chat good prince Philip king of Macedonia be well | 7 hay png 
noted of great men, who on aday falling all along in that cedona. 
place where wreſtling was exerciſed, and beholding the fa- 
ſhion of his body printed inthe duſt, Good Lord (quorthhe ) 
bow little ground muſt we have by nature, and yet we deſire all the 
ha'"itableworld. According to his example let us all humble 
'our leives to the acknowl-d2ment of our imbecillity and 
poore humane eftate,and let us moderate our unruly affeQi- 
ons through the contempr of thoſe things which worldiy 
m-ndefire and ſeeke after, judging them anunworthyre- 
ward for vertue, Let every one of us content himſelfe with 
his cſtare and calling, ſothar it tendeth to the right ende, 
namely to his glory, that gave it unto us, and tothe benefic 
and profit of his creatures, and let all be done according to 
that meaſure of graces which he ſhall beſtow upon us. 


Of Voluptuouſneſſe and Lecherie. Chap. 22. 


ACHI- Mong thoſe faults which men commit, be-< 
TOB, A\ ins led with defire andpleaſure that is natu* 
rally inthem,we noted alittle before, luxu- 

riouſnes and whordome, But becauſe we then reſerveditto 
a moreample handling of Voluptuouſnes,, and of a luſtfu]l 
life, which is the chiefe worke thereof,and whoſe defire and 
contentation is inlechery, tothe end we may the better dil- 
cover that ſugred poyſon, which lurketh under theſe dete= 
ſable vices, I am of opinion that we muſi begin to enter jn- 
cothis large field, ſo fruirfull for thornes and thiſtles, whick 
to ficke cies many times ſceme faire bloſſoms of tome good- 
ly fcuits : propounding to the fight of eyery one, the nature 
Q_ 3 and 
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and cffeRs of the tyrannicall power of pleaſure, amortall e« 


to the reigne of Vertue, 

AER. Pleaſure (faith Plato) is the hooke of all evils, bee 
cauſe men aretaken thereby as a fiſh by a hooke. For it quen- 
cheth the light of the ſoule,hindereth all good counſell,and 
through incicements eurneth men aſide from the way of yer- 
tue, throwing them downe headlong into the gulfe of con- 
fulion, which is Juxuriouſnes and whoordome, a moſtwic- 
ked and abominable vice above all others, whereby all yer- 
ue is hurt and offended. 


AMANA, He that is givento.pleaſure (ſaith Cicero) jud- 


gethallthings, not according to reaſon, utaccording to 


ſenſe, eſiceming that beſt , which moſt delighterh him : ſo 
that he eaſily ſuffereth himlſclfe to be kindled. with the bur. 
ning fire of luxuriouſnes, which is hurtfull ro every age,and 
extinguiſheth olde age. But let usheare ARA» vuponthis 
matter, 

ARAM, It is no-new opinion, that many. judging accor- 
ding to-their ſenſuality and being altogether ignorant ob 
the true nature and immoreality of rhe ſoule , have placed 
their. ſoveraigne Goodin pleaſure, & in the enjoying of thoſe 
things which moſt of alltickle the ſenſes. Ariftippms & allthe 


<cdhcirch'efe Cyrinaiks, Epicurus,fetroderus, Chryfeppus, & many others, 
ray e2- who fallly tookeunto themſelves the name of Philoſophers, 


labored toprove it by many arguments,cloaking their wic- 
kednes with grave and loftic words,faying:thatnone could. 
perfeSly attainetopleaſure , except he were vertuous and 
wile. But that which Ciceroalledgeth againſt chem;is ſuffici- 
ent to diſcover the maske of their impudency,. and to con- 
vince them of lying : namely, that we muſt not ſimply looke 
to mens ſayings, but conſider whether agrecin their, 
opinions, Forhow is it poſſible, that he which placeth his. 
chiefe Good in the plealure ofthe body, and in never-fecling 
gricfe, ſhould make accountof. to imbrace verrue, which is. 
an enemy to delights andpleaſures, and commandeth us ra- 
therto ſuffer acruelland dolorous death, than to art afide- 
againſt duty? Its certaine, that .c which placeth his chiefe 
Goed in pleaſure, hathno regard to do anything but for his 
private profice, Whereby hedeclareth {uthciently , rhathe 


careth 
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careth not at allfor yertue, cſpecially juſtice , 'which com 
mandeth nothing ſo much, as ro leave our owne particular 
pleaſure and er þ , and toimbrace,though with our perill 
and loſſe, the publike welfare, Moreover,how could he be 
couragious , if he thought that griefe were the extreameſt 
and greateſt evill ; or temperate, ſuppoting pleaſureto be 
perfeR feliciry? Behides , what can be more unbeiceming 
man , appointed forall greatand excellent things, than to 
take that for his chiefe Good, whereof brute beaſts have ber- 
ter part than we, andto leave thecare of that which is di- 
vine and immorrall in us, to attend to that which is mor- 
tall and ſubjeR ro corruption? But theſe erronious and 
falſe opinions, being contrary to themſelves, are {o abſurd 
and full of b!ockiſh ignorance, that weneednot heere loſe 
much time in confuting them, and convincing them of lies. 
Nothwithftanding , it being ſo common a thing with men, 
ro imbrace pleaſure as the principall end of their ations, 
becauſe naturally they defire pleaſure, and ſhun griefe: ir 
will beeafie for usto ſhew , that ignorance onely guideth 
them, when being deprived of the knowledge of that Good 
which is to be wiſhed for, and is pleaſant and acceptable, 
they ſceke after, through an evill choiſe, the greatetimiſ- 
chicfe of all,I meane pleaſure,unſeparably folowed of griefe, 
which men labour moſt of all ro eſchue, Let us then lee 
what pleaſure is, and what fruites ſhe bringech with hir, 


Volupruouſnes or pleaſure (faith Cicero) is properly called What pleafure 


that delight, which mooveth and tickleth our ſenſes, which * 
flideth and(lippeth away , and forthe moſt part leaveth be- 
hinde it occafions rather of repentance, than of calling it 
apaine to remembrance.For many through wicked and un- 
neceſſary pleaſure have fallen into great diſcaſcs, received 
greatloſſes, and ſuffered many reproches, It alwaies (faith 
Plato) bringeth damage and loſſe ro man, ingendring in his 
minde ſorrew, ſottiſhnes, forgerfulnes of prudence,and in- 


ſolency.Wherſaeyer ſweete is(ſaith Antipho) there preſent- Thefruisof 
ly followeth ſowre. For voluptuouſnes never goeth alone, P!*#v'<- 


but is alwaies accompanied with ſorrow and griefe.Pleaſure 
(faith Plutark) reſolverh mens bodies, mollifying them dai« 
ly through delights, ghe continuall uſe of which mortifieth 
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their vigor, & difſolyerh their ſrengrh, from whence abun- 
dance of diſcaſes proceedeth, ſothat aman may ſee in youth 
the beginning of the weaknes of o]d age. Voluptuouſnes is 
acruell beaſt, making men hi ſlaues, and chaining them 
(as Sophocles (aith) with diamond chains.Sheis ſo much the 
more odious, by how much the more ſhe-hideth hir venom, 
putting upon hir the garment of good liking , betraying 
vertoe,& killeth aman even when ſhe flattereth him. When 
pleaſures come (faith Eraſmus ) they flatter us with a diſgui- 
(cd vifage, and when they depart, they leaue usfull of ſor- 
row and ſadnes. Which Xenephonvery wittily deviſed under 
the name of Hercnles, ſaying : that as he went on a dayints 
the fields, inacertaine three-fold high way he met Vertue 
and Vice, both of them being in the ſhape and apparell of 


women, Vice being clothed ina ſtately, delicate, gorgious 


and laſcivious gowne,with aſmiling , painted,and coloured 
countenance , Which.did- woondertully allure by.teaſon of 
the ſweetnes and flouriſhing beauty that ſeemed to. be in; 
it, offered hir {clfe ſuddenly unto the ſaid Hercales ſaying: 
that if he would follow hir the would cauſc him to.leade his. 
wholelife in delight and pleaſure, But Vertue with a ſor- 
rowfull, leane, and diſmaied face, and clad witha long and- 
plaine robe , without any decking of hir ſpeech, uſed theſe 
words: If thou wilt came to me Hereules, thou ſhalt be ins 
dued not with bodily ornaments, nor with fading and 
vaniſhing beauty,, but with certaine other, riches which 
are more worth and endure for ever, For whoſoever be- 
lcevcth me, forſaking that which ſeemeth faire, andclea- 
ving T0 thoſe things which outwardly appeare auſtere and 
bard, hereccivethin the end-an-ccernall telicity, Let.us un- 
clothe yoluptuous men (faith Plutarke ) and. conſider their 
dooings, Theyarc arunkards, whootmongers , Ruggiſhin 
all weighty matters,neglecting the benchit of the Common 
wealth, of their parents.and of their friends, Bur of all kind. 
of voluptuouſnes , lechery ismoſt defiled, filthy, vile, and. 
pernitious , whereof eſpecially we are now t> diſcourſe, 
being properly called of the Philoſophers a furious paſ- 
Ms which corrupterh the ſence of man, and aburnin 
firc 


atconſumeth him, All unmeaſurable pleaſure, which, 
men. 
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men take by their five ſences, is vileand diſhoneſt : but che 
Grzcians af:er a ſpeciall manner called thoſe men incon+ 
tinentand immoderare, who exceeded in taſting and rou- 
ching, And Hippocrates laid, that he ſuppoſed copulation to 
be a part of that foule diſeaſe, which we cal the Epilepfic or 
falling ficknes, And truely there is nothing mare cerraine, 


than that immoderate uſe of the venereous at ſpoileth rhe cf: 8: of 
beaurie, . defileth the bodte, drieth it up, and cauſeth it to inmocer-re 


ſtinke, maketh the face pale, wan or yellow,weakeneth the ©? 
members and joints, ingendreth Sciaticke goures, collicke 
paſſhons,griefes of the ſtomacke, piddines of the head, or 
dimneſle of ſight, the leprolic and pocks, Ic ſhortenerh life, 
taketh away the underſtanding , darkeneth the memory, 


and as the Prophet Oſcy ſaith, takethaway the heart. More- Ofcy.4.1r. 


over, how odious all whooredome oughtto-be unto us, ſo 
that it benot ſo muchas once named:amonglt us; the'one= 
ly curſe that is laid upon-it of God, ought ſufficiently ro 
perſwade us, ſeeing thereby he condemneth it both with 
temporall and witheternall death;Bur we have beftdes,ma- 
ny goodlic ſentences and notable examples of Erhniks and. 
Pagans,and namely of the juſt puniſhment, which for the 
molt parsfollowed this deteſtable vice hardatthehecles, 
and which ought to ſtir us upto hate. it, and to flic from ir 
with. all our might,c{pecially when adulterie is joyn*d ther- 
with, which.is when-the- {acred:knort of mariage is violated 


and broken. Concupiſcnce ( faith Ariſtoth) changeth The effeQsand 


X .cnd of concu\ 
mens bodies,and breederh madnes in their foules, The ende pilcence. 


thereof is luxuriouſneſſe, from whence proceedea thouſand” 
wrongs, violences, incetts, murders,poylonings, andinnu- 
merable other impieties. Is it not then afigne of great looſ- 
nes and baſenes of minde, for a man to ſubject himſclfeto- 
caruall concupiſerces, which: are diſordered defires con «+ 
trarietorcaſon; and whoſe office and pradtiſets to chooſe 
evillforgood? Let us here give care to Socrates. diſputas 
tion with Exthyd-mus, being very fit for our preſent mat-- 


ter.. Te!ll meO Euthy1emu, doelt thou thinke that liberty Scenes dip 


is a good, great, and profitable poſſeſſion; whether itbelon- 
geth ether toaman, orto a citie?-Veriegreat. Therefore 


whoſocyer ſcrveth the pleaſures and: unbrideled _—_ 


ration againſt 
incontiacacie. 


The frujts of 
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of the bodie,ſo that for love of chem he cannot execute thar 
which he knoweth to be. veric good; doelt thou thinke 
that he is free? No. Ie may be thou judgeſtir athing woor« 
thieafreemantobeableto put in pratiſe whatſoever he 
taketh to be good, and contrariwiſe, to be hindred from {o 
doing,to beſeryileand (laviſh. So it is. Thou beleeveli then 
-thatno incontinent men are free. Yea truly, and that juſtly, 
Thinkeſt thou that incontinent menare hindred from do. 
ing that which is honeſt, or compelled to commit vicious 
things? I thinke they are as muc compelled to do the one, 
2s hindred from praQtifing the other. Bur what maſters 
doeſt thou thinke them to be, who forbid well doing, and 
conltraine men to imbrace evill? In good truth, very wice 
ked. And doeſt theu not thinke that bondage of all others 
molt troubleſome, when one ſerveth moſt wicked & naughe 
ty maſters? Yea. Then incontinent men arc of all others 
moſt miſerable, of what cſtate or condition ſocver they be, 
Beſides,he that never thinketh upon goodnes, bur ſeekerh 
by all meanes to fulfill his untamed detires of pleaſure and 
IuRt,hathno more uſe ofreaſon, than beaſts have. This wiſe 
Philoſopher ceacheth us ſufficiently how hurtfull and perni- 
tious a thing it is to ſuffer the defires ofthe fleſh to reigne 
in us,con(idering thatthey draw us vehemently to the prac- 
tiſe of them,to our own deſtruction: eſpecially whoredom, 
which bringeth with ir all kind of miſchiefe, difſolverh and 
weakeneth the body,and oftendeth all the vertues & goods 
of the ſoule. Through her it cometh that men abaſe them- 
ſelves ſo lowe, as toſubmit both their bodies and ſoules to 
the inconſtant will and unrulie deſire of a fooliſh woman. 
For we ſee ſame men ſo bewitched with a harlot, that if 
need be,and ſhe command it, they will hazard theit honor 
and credr,and oftentimes make themſelves an example to 
awhole countrieupon an open ſcaffold. Andthen they la- 
bourto cover their follie with this goodlie name of Love, 
which is better termed of Enripides by the name of Fury and 
madnes in men,For true and good Jove, whichis the foun- 
taine of friendſhip, is alwaies grounced upon vertue,and 
_— ” that 3; arwap this llipperie and looſelove,is a de* 
cunded upoh the opinion of a Good, which indeed isa 


molt 


| @ 
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moſt pernicious evill, And ifadultery follow upon it (which 
according to Ariſtotle is a —— inquirie after another 
mans Jove )the vice is twofold more deteſtable and wicked, 
becauſe that he which commcteth ic, ſeeketh againſt all du- Themiſerable. 
tic of nature totakeaway another mans honor and reputa- _ na 
rion, ſpoileth him of that which he accounteth moſt preci- 
ous,namely,ofthe love and friendſhip of his wife,breaketh 
the peace ofa houſe,cauſeth the wife to loſe her ſoule, who. 
otherwiſe peradventure would not have yeelded, if he had 
not corrupted her. In a word, it is the cauſe of infinite miſe- 
ries and offences which we daily ſee come topafſe, Among 
the ancients this vice was ſo odious , that it was narrowly 
ſought out, and chaſtiſed with very grievous puniſhments. 
Inſomuch that {w{irrs Ceſar cauſed one of his Captains to be 
beheaded, becauſe he had diſhonoured the miftreſſe of the 
houſe where he lodged,not ſtaying untill one accuſed him, 
and without any complaint made unto him _ husband. 
Fhere was alaw among the Locrians, eſtabliſhed by Zalex- z:eucus low- 
&4, which condemned all thoſe that were convicted of thig 22gainlt adul- 
vice ofadulterie,to have their eiespulled our. This law was 7 
afterward ſo well kept, that his ſonne being taken with the + 
fac, and all the people intreating for him, Zalencs would. 
never ſuffer the puniſhment to be any thing lefſcned. And: 
yetto ſatisfie their importuniry in ſome ſort, he cauſed one 
of his owne, and-another of his ſonnes cies tobe plucked: 
out, chooſing rather to beare halfe che puniſhment allocted 
for the offence,than that it ſhoule remaine unpuniſhied, and! 
the law violated; Auguſtus Ceſar made the law [ilia, intitue The ww of Ia- 
led of eAdwlteries, wherein is declared, howprocefſe ou, ht _ <__ 
to proceede againft thoſe that are attainted oft, and: how 
ſuch as are conviRed thereof are to be puniſſed, even to- 
permicthe father. co kill his daughter being taken in the- 
faRwiththe adulterer. After that Fahins Fabritizs was ſlain 
by his wife through trecherie, to the ende that ſhe might: 
have greater liberty to commit adulterie, one of his. yoon-- 
ger ſonnes-when he came to age ſlew his mother with the 8+ 
dulterer,& was abſolved therof by.the Senate, We readallſo r1. e puniſhmes ; 
that the leaft puniſhmetuſed by the Egyptians againft-adu]- of adulterers | 
terers, was to cut off the womans noſe, and the privyie pare Baretianes 


"is, en 
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ofcheman. Briefely,we ſhall finde,thatin allnationeguſſere; 
honour andcivilicie is neverſolictle regarded, this vice of 
2dultericbath bene greevouſly puniſhed, and greatly hae 
Alevanderha» ted of all noble mindes. Herein the example of Alexarder is 
tedadulietics worthy to be remembred,who,when a woman was brought 
unto him one evening, demanded of her why ſhe cameo. 
late: towhom ſhe anſwered, that ſhe (taied| untill her huſ- 
band was gone to bed. Which heno ſooner heard, but he: 
ſent her away,being very angrie with his men, becauſe they 
had almoſt cauſed him to commit adulteric. He wouldnot 
G much as touch his friends Concubine, although he la- 
ved her: andhe tooke on woonderfully with Caſſaader, be» 
cauſe he would by force kilſe 3 minſirels maide. Sofarre off 
was be from being willing to ſuffer his courtiersto force a» 
ny wiyes or daughters of his fubjects, or to induce themto 
ſuborne any for him, Burt contrariwiſe we ſee now adaies, 
thatthey are molt eſteemed of great men whole $kil is greas 
Antony Duke teſt in corrupting of omen, Antonirs Venerenu Duke of Ve* 
of Venice, V ; ' 
nice may beunto them an example woorthie to be follows 
ed, who cauſed his owne ſonneto dic in priſon, becauſe he 
had raviſhed a maide.Bur let us note a litle the cic witneſles 
Teſtimonies of of Gods wrath, who never,or very {eldome uffereth whoore 
tort —_— dometo go without preſent paiment meet for ſuch perverſe 
gome. wickednes.The reading ofholy Scriptures doth furniſh us: 


Numb.25. 9. wi . LS . 
ty ras\ Foal, ith notable.examples, in the death of foure and twentie 


David was in Chouſand Iſraelites tor whoordome: in the puniſhment of 
wii ang the ſame fin committed by David, wich the death ofmore 
pezctk,a,$am, than threeſcore thouſand men in Iſrael: in the punifhment 
wa... of the ſame ſinne in Salomon upon his ſonne, who was depti» 
Gen,ts, Yedoften parts of his kingdome : in the overthrowe of the 
cities of Sodomahand Gomorrah , and in many other pla- 
ces. When Satan ſeekethforareadie waie to cauſe men to 
fall.he commonly uſeth whoordome. When ZBalaam taught 
Balagc that ſubtill praiſe to cauſe the Iſraclices to com- 
mit idolarr 1e, it was by meanes of the faire wom*n of. his 
countric,thereby tocauſethem to fall into the wrath and 
ind:gnation of God. Concerning hiſtories written by 
men,the number of examples of Gods wrath upon whoor- 


mongers 1s infinite, of which we will here alledge ſome, 
making 
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making mentionof yiolene puniſhments,and of the depri- 
vation & ſubverſion of flouriſhing eſtates, which have pro+ 
ceeded from the ſame cauſe of whoordome, And truly it is 
moredangerous for a prince in regard of his eſtate, than a- The danger 
ny other vice,yeathan crueltie it ſelfe. For crueltie maketh vn 4699 
men fearefull,and Qriketh a terror inthe ſubjeRs, bur whor- nts ofx Prince. 
dome draweth with it hatred and contempt of the prince: 
becauſe every one judgeth an effeminate man unwoorthie 
to command a whole people, Targninius king of Rome, for Tarquinius: 
his loftines ſurnamed the Proud, was deprived of his king- 
dome,becaulſe of the violence which 6ne of his ſonnes of- 
fered to Lacretia,a Romane Lady, And although he gathe- 
red together great forces, thinking thereby to re-enter into 
his eſtate, yer be could never attaine thereunto, Since which 
time the name of aking hath. bene ſo odious among the 
Romans, that they would never ſuffer any to beare that ti- 
tle amongſt chem, but from that time forward, changed the 
Spreroment ofa, Monarchie into a:Democratie or popu- 
ar eflate, aboliſhing all lawes appertaining to a king, In 
place of which they ſentto the Athenians for So/ons lawes, 
which afterwards-were obſerved by the Romans,and called 
the lawes of the twelve tables. Appius Clandins,one of thole Appins Claus 
ten that had all authority in the government ofthe Roman dis, 
eſtate, becauſe he would. have raviſhed Uirgima, daughter 
to Virgins a Citizen of Rome, whoſlue her toſave her ho- 
nour, was baniſhed with all his companions in that ofh:e, 
and their manner of government changed into the autho- 
ritic of Conſuls, What was like to have befallen thatmighs © 
tie Ce/ar,atter he had conquered France, Almaigne, Eng- Ceſife.- A 
land, Spaine, Italie, and Pompey himſelfe, but a ſhametull 
death,by rcaſon of a fooliſh love, which-cauſed himto.go 
into Alexandria in. diſguiſed :apparell to enjoy: Cleopatra, 
Where an, Eunuch &,;achild hadalmoſt llainchimyitbe had. 
not caſt hioſelfe fromra high rower, into, the ſea, and ſo-ſay 
ved himſelfe by (\wimming.co his campe under the gallies of 
his enemics? T enndezillus , fs of Spaine was, for commit» 
ting violent adulterie:with a Lady ofa noble houſe, depri- 
oY both, of life and kingdome. Marcus Antonines ,Caracalts 
Emperor,being cartied away. with ioreppernee Jy macied Cara. all, . 
x us 
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i vey 


Ekuldericus. 


ohn Barleof his king dome for his w 
Arminack ack, iwarcied cne of his owne (iſters, and being therefore 


Roderigh. husband,w 


cy nba oem Duke of Millan being at Maſſe,was 


Peter Lewese 
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mother in law : and within a while after heloſt both his 
Pap aid life. Childerizus the firſt of chat name, king of 
Erance, after he had reigned a long time, was driven out of 
: Yoda lobs, Countie of Armi. 


excommunicated of the Church,was deprived of his eſtate 


Rodoaldus, A life by the emperor Charlemaigne. Rodoalans king of Lie. 


bardy being taken in adulterie, was (laine by che womans 
Loa he abuſed. Roderigo king of Spaine,was de- 

prived ofhis kingdome and life by the Sarafins, who. were 
calledinby an Earle named 1ulian,that he might be avenged 
of his king,who had forced his _—_— Galeatins Maria 
aineby a citizen, who 

ftrooke him into the Romack with a dagger, faining thathe 
would have ſpoken with him, The chiefe cauſe hereof was 
for a (uſpition which he had conceived,that this Prince en- 
rectained his wife. In the time of Php the faire, king of 


Two brothers France, two knights that were brothers, named 4 Auney, 
fAaicd alive. 


were flaied alive fortheir whoordomes committed with a 
Queen of Navarre,& with the Counteſſe of March, daugh- 
terto the Countie of Burgundie, which twaine alſo were 
condemned toperpetuallpriſon.Notlcng fince,Peter Lewes 
Duke of Placentia, was murdered for hig inceſt, and ingres 
dible whoordoms, Among other things, it is written of 
him,that he forced Coſmes Cheri biſhop of Valentia, whom 
he cauſed to be held by hismen, andafter poiſoned him, 
JNNAS LOWS lealt he ſhould have accuſed himto the Emperor. Alſo not 
Delmcdine, 10YB 2g0,the cities of Almendine and Delmedine, were cut 

off from the kingdome of Fez, and brought under obedi- 
ence tothe Portingales,becaule a yoon g woman was taken 


away by force from her husband, by the Governor ofthem, 


4buſahid, who was afterwards ſlaine. Ab»/ahid alſo king of Fez, was 


murdred with fixe of his childret) by his Secrerarie, whoſe 
wife he had abuſed, This is ſer down by Leon inthe deſcrip- 
tion of Africk, In our time , and eyen amon oft us, too many 
ſuch examples of the pernicious fruits of woordome have 


The whoordor {AER Out: Nevertheles,it beareth ſuch {way in this deſolate 


oi Frenchmen, France, that they are accounted the gal ahreſtmen, who 
Pa ,the preater ſorr, 
that 


are'the greateſt pillars of whoordome; 
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that ought to bepatterns of chaſtitie toothers, are bolde in 
the practiſe thereof,thinking to covertheir ſhame, to cloke 
and diſguiſe their whovrdome with the maske of vertue, 
accounting it a point of gloric and honorto be the chiefeſ 
and moſt expert in that ſchoole. But ler us know that this 
yizard is buwo make them alcogether without excuſe be» 
fore him,from whom nothing can be hidden, ar.d who ab- 
horreth all maliciouſnesand ſhameles impudencie, where- 
with whoormongers ſet foorth their face. And ſeeing that 
he, whoſe mercie is endles, ſupplieth the want and infirmi- 
tic of his creatures, this vice of whoordome is withour all 
colour of excuſe before him, becauſe he hath given us a holy 
and honourable remedie againſt it, which is marriage, per- 
mitted coevery one, but yer deſpiſed of all whoormongers, 
totheir ruine and eternall confulion, And if they were nor 
wholy blinded through continuance in vice, the ſcourges The ſcourges 
ef civill warre, of hercfie,of famine, and of reþellion which ne 
France at this day ſuifcreth, would be more thanynough to 
unſcale their cies, that they might acknowledge the wrath 
ofthe Almightic, readic to deltroy them both body and 
foule. Therefore let us that are better inftructed by our Aca- 
demic,learne of Socrates,thara wiſe man ought to paſſe by 
pleaſures as by the Syrens,if he long ro attaine to vertue; his 
mok happy country and dwelling place.. And for a good 
helpe hereunto, letus take the counſell of Epiftetus, ſfayine: 


When thy ſiritis drawne with ſome deſire of pleaſure, beware Snodcomſelt 
thow tumble not mto ſome donnefall : and: meditate alutle, coſi- dome. 


dering diligently, that after thou haſt bene overcome of pleaſure 
there ramameth nothing but repentance, and thy hatred againſt 
thy (elfe, Whereas if [bow abſtaineſt, a ſteadfaſt and aſſured joy 
Poſſeſſerh thy beart which wholy driveth aware ſorrow. Thus let 
us endevor to decke our ſelves with purity,chattity,and vp- 
rightnes;haring infuch ſort volupruouſnes and lechery(che 
deereand coftiy pleaſure whereof paſſeth away as the wind, 
andleaveth behind ita ſhameful remembrance)that follow- 
ing the will of our law-maker, we ſhun alldiffolurenes ten- 
ding that way, wherher it beimmodeſt garments, unchaſt 
geſtures and eountenances, or vile and filrhie words; which» 
may induce others to evill, Let usremembet in good mn 
waat 
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Of Glory,Praiſe, Honor, 


what Archelaus, a great Philoſopher ſaid roayoong man; 
clothed with Gpertiaas apparell, that it was all one in what: 


part ſoever of his body he declared his unchaſtnes, and that it was 
evermoreto be condetnned.But aboveall chings ket that divine 


ſentence ſound without ceafing in our cares, that no whoor- 
monger hath any inheritance the kingdome of Jeſus Chriſt, And 
if, being naturally given to love pleaſure,andto feare gricte, 
we would delight our ſoule with a joy thatis both profits 
bleard pleaſant : let us lift itup inthe meditation of thoſe 
unſpeakeable and endles riches, which are ow unto it 
inthat happic immortalitic : and ſo we ſhall weakenand 
makedfruitles that deſire of worldly pleaſure,which is borne 


together with Us. 


Of Glorie, praiſe honour and of pride Chap.23s 


\. ARAM. En having their cies covered with igno- 
rance,uſe commonly to ſay, that he hath a 
| The judgement 


reat Tofrie and noble minde, who afpireth 


touching noble to honors, eftates,riches,and other worldly vanities, Albeit 


nes of minde. 


truly,if we narrowly looke unto the end wherfore they dis 
re theirintents andaCtions that way, we ſhall ſce nothing 
cl{c in them but a deſire of vaine-glorie and praiſe, thereby 
to feede their pride andnatvrall paſſions, which are ſo per 
nitious in the ſoule, that if they be not ruled by temperance 
and medigcritic, and grounded upon vertue, which is the 


fountaine of honour, they will bring foorth-very dangerous 
effes,cleane contrary tomens dehres, 


Howe flown I CHIT 9B. They(faith Sereca)that would make choiſe 
make choiſe of Of a happy life , muſt not follow the faſhion and manner of 
\ happy ute life uſed by the multitude and greateft part of men, but ſuch 


a one as is altogether contrary thereunto, And this we ſhall 
do, if we deſpiſe the glory, honour, praiſe and pride ofthe 
world,and judge nothing woorthy co be cared for of us, but 
onely vertue, which is able to bring us to the fulnes of true 
giory,and of eyerlaſtingfelicity. 

AER. The glory (faith Prydarrs) thata man takethto 
ſee himaſelfe in honour and cregite, maketh paines to ſceme 
pleaſanz, and trayell tolerable, 1; is the property of. a ſtone 


(faith 
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(faith Cicero) not to haveany feeling of the differencethat 
is berweene praiſe and diſpraiſe: bur ir belongeth to a wile 
man notto be ſo mooved with all rheſe things, as that they 
ſhould cauſe him to draw backe from duety. Letusthen 
heare A M AN A diſcourſe more at large of the matter which 
is here propounded unto us. 

AMANA. Moſt certaine it is , that commonly nothing 


affeterh aman more than the coveting of glory, of praiſe, ; 
and of honor,whereofhe is by nature defirous. But as all the the out; 


aſſions and diſeaſes of the ſoule are for the moſt part fol- 
lowed with choſe inconveniences, which men pretend moſt 
of all to eſchue , ſo oftentimes they thatglance at honour, 
as if that were yertue it ſelfe, leaving behinde them the path 
of that yercue from whence honour ought to proceede,and 
whichis able of ir ſelfe ro adorne and decke men , fall into 
the ſame reckoning that 7xion did, who (as the Poets fay ) 
had to do with acloude,ſuppoſing it to have bene the god- 
deſſe 1uno, whereupon the Centaures were engendred.Even 
ſo worldly men imbracing vaine-glory onely,which is but a 
falſe ſhadow of true vertue, all cheir doings deſerve fo ſmall 
commendation,that ifthey were well weighed,they ſhould 
rather be found worthy of blame and difhonor, than of 


chat honour, which they ſo greatly ſecke and aske after. For The Romans 
ile ewo Teme 


this cauſe the ancient Romans built two Temples joined ples, the one to 


together, the one being dedicated to Vertue, and the other Vere, and 
the other t@ - 


to Honour : but yec in ſuch ſort, that no man could enter 
into that of Honor, exceptfirſt he paſſed through the other 
of Vertue.But ſeeing the way of Vertucis ſolirile frequen- 
ted at this day , no maryell (as Heſcodrs faith) if ſo great a 
heape of ſes 64-08 be diſperſed through the world, that all 
ſhame and honor have forſaken and abandoned the life of 
man, Now ifan honeſt man prefer the lofle of his honour 
before his owne life, to the ende he be none of thoſe that 
content themſelves with a deceitfull Idea and platforme, in 
ſtead of the thing it ſelfe , let him learne above all things to 
know wherein true glory and honor conlift,& from whence 
he may deſerve praiſe: which firſt is in Goodnes and Iu. 
tice : Secondly, in guiding all bumane aQtions prudenily 
according to duty , comelincs and honeſty, Thele aretbe 

RK onely 
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The firſt ſtep 
TO Honor, 


onely meanes to get durable andeternall honor, glory, and 
praiſe, which alwaies follow yertue as the ſhadowdoth the 
body,having this property to make men wile, juſt, good and 
prudent, and to bring them tothe beſt, excellenteſt, & moſt 
divine habite that can be in men, which is the uprightnes 
of reaſon and judgement, andtothe perfeRion (next after 
God) of the reaſonable nature, which is ſucha diſpoſition 
of the ſoule as conſenteth and apreeth with it ſelfe, There- 
fore that goodnefſe and excellency which proceedeth of 
wiſedome and good inſtruRtion , is the firſt ſtep ro come to 
honor, becauſe from that as from aliyely fountaine lowerh 
every vertuous-and praiſe-woorthy action, praQtiſed by a 

rudent man, For ( as Cicero faith) no man canbe prudent, 
is he muſt needs be good, Now this is cleane contrary 
to the commen opinionof thoſe that run ſo ſwiftly now a- 
daics after honour and reputation, who, being ignorant of 
every good cauſe andreafon, and having corrupt and wic- 
ked conditions, imagine in their minds, thatſo long as they 


Whoerin werld. do ſome a& well liked of great men,and for which they may 


lings place ho» b 


ner, 


c noted out by themto be men of valure , making good 
peny-woorths of theirskin, and of their conſcience allo, 
whether it be in fight, or inthe execution of ſome other 
commaundement of theirs, they ſhall have cauſe to chinke 
themſelves wootthie of great honour, and to be preferred 
before other men, For they ſuppoſe-that honor ought to be 
meaſured by that good will and liking which men conceive 
of them, although they themſelves be moſt wicked,and not 
by the triall ofthe work whether it be good or evill init ſelf. 
But Iwoonder at their follie. For ſeeing they have no good- 
nes inthem , how canthey judge what ought to be done or 
left undone , according to. equity and juttice 2 And what 
honour will they deſervein all their ations, bein guided 
ig with adehreof worldly glory , which.(as Pumtilian 
faith) is the chiefe and principall evill? Do not they alſopro- 
pound to thernſelves as 2 recompence of their paine and 
trayell, adyancementto high eſtates and dignitics,that they 
may the better enjoy worldly pleaſures? Whereby they be- 
come {laves to mortall goods and riches all cheir life time, 
and Geprive themſelyes ofthar precious liberty of the ſoule; 


for 
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for which a noble hearc oughtro fight andte ſuffer death. 


But a good man adorned with goodnes and juſtice, pro- 
poundeth unto himlelfe a far other end. For admiring no- 


thing butvertue, he ſccketh not to be honored bug in 0- The Whice 


beying hir,in following hir ſteps, and in referring all his do- 

ings to theinfallible ruſe thereof, He knoweth (as Seneca 5 
faich) that glory is to be followed, not to be deſired : that it 
is gotren by ſuch a noble courage as meaſureth all things by 
conſcience, not doing anything for oſtentation and vanity, 
Theprice and reward which he expeQtethinthis life for e- 
very laudable aRion, isto have done it: andyer he depri- 
_l not himſelfe of glory, which remaineth immortall un- 
to him among good men for his juſt and vertuous deedes, 
geither careth be at all what the wicked or ignorant ſore 
thinke or ſpeake of him. Having laid this ground and foun- 
dation of all his intents and purpoſes, he looketh not to the 
moſt beaten way, nor to the preſent fate of things, that he 
might apply himſelfe tothe time, as though he teared thar 
he ſhould be left behinde, but defireth rather to abide un- 
knowne in his fimplicity, than with the hurt and decriment 
of his ſoule, to intrude himſelfe among the greatef?, And if 
he undertake, or cxecute any thing, he hath juſtice and prus 
dence alwaies for his guides:and then neither feare nor dan- 
ger is able to drive him from his determinate purpoſe,which 
howſoever it fallerhout, is alwaies nolefſe worthy of ho- 
nor and praiſe, than their aRions , who do nothing bur for 
worldly glory,deſerve blame and diſpraiſe, which they feare 
moſt of all, and labor to avoid. True it is,that theſe men, 
who ambitiouſly ſecke after yaine»glory and greatnes, may 
fay unto me, that things go far otherwiſe than ſpeake of, 
and thattheir dooings , who applicthemlelves to the plea. 
ſure and liking of the greater ſort, without ſparing their 
lives, areas much extolled, as the others that reſpeR the 
uprightnes of cauſes, are ſet light by and contemned. But [ 
anſwer thera againe , that it is the duty of a prudent man, 


which everie 


ugh toAaine, 


rather to feare the judgement and opinion of a few wile ——— 


men, than of an ignorantmulticude,, Neither ought he to 


leave his conceived purpoſes grounded upon reaſon, for t* be prefer- 


the praiſe of meo. For they that do otherwiſe, declare evi- 
R2 dently, 


& good man 
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dently, that they live not but for the world, having no care 
of the principall and chiefe end oftheir being, Biencompa. . 
red ſuch men very fuly to veſſels withtwo handles, which 

are caily carried by the cares whitherſocver aman will, $6 
theſe men being praiſed and much made of, undertake all 
things boldly: yeathe burning heate of glory oftentimes 


carrieth them ſo farre, that they praiſe and commend their 


owne doings to no purpoſe, Whichis ſo unſeemely a thing 
(as «Ariſtotle faith ) that it is more blame-woortiry than ly- 
ing, which commonly goethwithit, and isalſo agreatar- 
oument of an inconftant minde, But as P/xtarke ſaith ; the 
more reaſon a man hath gotten by Philoſophie , the more 
he looſeth of his pride.and arrogancy , and they that haye 
nothing before their cies, whereunto they aſpire, but vertue 
and duty onely, ufe the occaſion, time, and ſequele of their 
affaires, without caring for any other praiſe thanthat which 
proceeded fromthe nature, judgement and conſent of all 
good men. It is true, that ſometime itis rollerable in good 


may ſomerime men , yea neceflary forthe benefit of others, to commend 


praiſe huuſclte. 


Wemiftogles 


4b {a 


themſclves in ſomeſorr, by {peaking of themſelves totheir 
advantage. As if labouring to be beleeved,werendred area- 
ſon of our vertue and goodnes by our former ecffeRs , that 
{o having meancs to continue our vertuous aRtionsto. the 
benefit of many,we may,asit were againſt their wils, worke 
their ſafery, and compel|thoſe men to receive a good turne,, 
who ſhun all occafions thereof, This caufed Zhemiſtecles to 
uſethoſe ſpeeches in the Conncell of the Athenians, whom 
he perceived to be weatie of him: O poore meu (quorth heto: 
them ) why do ye oftentimes receive benefits of the ſame parties? 
Aid another time he uſed theſe words: In rawie and formic 
weather yehave recourſe to mezas to the ſhelter of a tree but whe 
faire weather returneth, ye ſnatchevery one a branch 6 Ye paſſe 


And Neſtor, by. Homer vringeth.in. Neſtor rehearſing his prowesand vali- 


at acts, to incourage Patrocl:s and the other nine knjghts 
to undertake the combare againſt Heftoy man to.man.More- 
over, exhorcation- having the teſtimonic of works ready at 
hand, and cxamples jomed with the pricke of emulation, 
are lively, and woonderfully whetteth men on : yea they 


bring together withcourage and affeRion , hope of abiliry 
co 
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toattainetothe end of that thing, which is perceivednot 
to be impoſſible. But in this caſe, as in every other action, 
let us above all eſchue pride, hated of God and men, and 
the cauſe of the corruption and -tranſgreflion of mans na- 1he effcas of 
ture, Yea, it cauſeth that worke to become wicked , which pn4c- 

of it ſelfe is good : ſo that humble ſubmiſſion is better than 
the proud boaſting of 'our good deeds, which cauſeth a 
proud man oftentimes to fall into more deteſtable vices 
than he was in before. Now inrequiring firſt and chiefly 
tholc praiſes chat proceed of dounty and juſlice , my mea- 
ning is not that we ſhould contemne,, but rather ſearch di- 
ligently afcer choſe that procure unto us immortall glory 

by noble and couragious aQs , provided alwaies that they 1, s of 
paſſe not the bounds of equity & juſtice, For otherwiſe they fortitude mwit 
cannot but falſly be called works of fortitude and generoſt- vo gum 
tie, as hereafter in our diſcourſes upon theſe vertues we may and juice. 
underſtand more at large, Therforc it is the jealouſic of glo- 

iy gotren by vertue, after the examples of our predeceſſors 

that lived well, which ought topricke forward every noble 

heart, to build for himſelfe an eternall monument through 

heroicall deeds , when duty and reaſon invite us thereunto, 

Thus did that good and valiant captaine Mattathias behaye 

himſelfe, who, denying obedience tothe tyrannicall ediAs * 

of Antrch after he had ſubjeRed & ſubyerted leruſalem, 

and taking armes with his five ſonnes, went into the fields, 

out of a poore village where he dwelt, and called unto him 

{uch as would follow him to recover again their liberty. And 

afrer many victories obtained by him , when he perceived _ 

that he drew neere to death, he exhorted his-ſonnes to fol- 

low his juſt and holy deliberation without feare of any dan= | 
ger. True itis (quoth hetothem) that our bodics are mor Marathias ex 
tall, and ſubje to the ſame decree that others are , but the 4 ora 
memory of excellent deeds procureth to it ſelfe an immor- 

tality, whereunto I would have you aſpire in ſuch ſort, that 

ye thinke not much todie in behaving your ſelves vali. 

an:ly. Thus it is lawfull for us to be touched, and fiirred up 

with the jeloufie of a good glory,ſo that it be without envy» 

ing the proſperity __ preferment of others, but onely ſo FM —_— 
foorth as it may lerve for a ſpur unto us to andatcke and lerablc. 

R 3 to 
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Themiſtocles, 
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to effcR all vertuous and commendablethings. As for exam« 
ple: Themftoclet hearing of the great victory that Ailtiader 
had obtained in the plaine of Marathon , faid : that that 
newes would let him rake no reſt: meaning thereby, thathe 
ſhould never be quier, untill by ſome other aR cf vertuche 
had deſerved as much praiſe, as did this excellent Capraine 


T.Fluninius, Miltiades. Titus Flammins a Roman Conſul, who delivered 


Grzcia from bondage, and twiſe in barrell ranged , over- 
threw Philip king of Macedonia, ſhewed himlelfe likewiſe 

reatly touched witha defireof glory and honor, not tobe 

lamed, but to be praRtiſed of all excellent and noble na- 
cures, by putting to his helping hand whenſoever he could, 
withthe firſt, yea, tae alone, to every matter _ ex» 

loit of importance. He kept company oftener and more 
oladly *ith thoſe that cs In wrt his helpe, than 
with ſuch as were able to.aide him in well-dooing , accoun- 
ting theſe men to be his competitors in the purchaſing of 
honor and glory, and the others to be matter whereupon he 
might exerciſe his yertue. It was an argument of yoong 
yeares which ſeemed to promiſe much, and tobe dorneto 
all greatenterpriſes, whe /ulizs Ceſar being yet very yoong,. 


@zfarweptx and beholding the image of Alexander the Great at foure 


the fight of A- 


lexanders 
UDage, 


Gyrns, 


and twenty yeares of age, fell to weeping, andfaid:; Am not 
I'miſcrable that have done nothing woorthy of memorie, 
and yet this prince at thefe yeares had executed ſo many no- 
table things ? Moreover, we may obſerve among the Anci- 
ents infinice worthy examples quite contrary one to ano® 
ther, intharmany great and famous men haye alrogether 
deſpiſedthe honor of vaine-glory, which is never without 
preſumption andpride+ and contrariwiſe, others being led 
with prideandarrogancy, have fowly abuſedtheirauthori= 
iy and greatnes, purchaſing to themſelyes more blame and 

iſhonor , than praiſe and honour. That ercat Cyrus Mo- 
narch ofthe Perſians, was of fo mecke uns; gentle a nature,, 
and (o little defirous of vaine-glory,, that he would never 
provoke his equals in ageto any exerciſe wherin he percei- 
ved himſelfethe fironger, but thoſe rather, who were berter 
practiſed than himſelfe, to the end he might not diſfpleaſe 
them by bear ingaway the price fromthem; as alſo thathe 


might 
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might reape this benefir, to learne that which he could nor 
do ſo well as others, © _ noble heart , giving evident 
proofe of the contempt of baſe and vile things, co treaſure 
up thoſe that are great and excellent!But now adaics where- 
about do weftrive moſi? namely , who can moſt cunningly 
frike with the ſword, runneat the ring , or ride and manage 
horſes. And I would toGod wedid no worſe. But as for ex. 
celling others in vertue, theſe times require no ſuch matter, 


Wereade of an Indian, who being commanded by Alexan- a nowble th. 
der the Great to ſhoote before him , becauſe he had heard (pom 


that he was very excellentin thatart, would doe nothing, 
W hereuponthe Monarch being inceaſed , condemned him 
to death, if he would not obey him, The Indian going to 
execution, told one of thoſe that led him , that he had bene 
indeed heretofore a very good Archer , but becauſe he had 
oflong time intermitted that exerciſe, he feared that he 
had forgotten it: and therefore had rather die than loſe the 
reputation, which he had once obtained. To this fellow we 
may compare thoſe of whom we have alrcady ſpoken, who 
glory in nothing bur in this,that they are takeo of the grea- 
ter ſort forvaliant men, and, as they uſeto ſay, for ſuch as 
| make profeſſion, that they carry about them zſbarpe ſword 
for their ſervice, Theſe men had rather die in a naughty 
uarrel , wich the danger of loſing their ſoule, thanto fall 
omthis their reputation, which they deſire to carry with 


them. But let us follow our examples of the contempt of Examples of 


yvaine-glory , and of certaine others led away with an over- ,\ 


weening pride. Pompey the Great, ſheweda norable argu- vaine glory. 
ment that he was not touched with vaine-glory or pride, #925 


when, after he had utterly vanquiſhed Tigranes king of Pon- 
tus, and made him his priſoner, he chole rather toſer him 
againe in his kingdome, and to make him an allic and con- 
federate of the Romanes , thanto reſerveand leade himin 
maner of atriumph into Rome,according as they uſed then 
todeale with enemies, and withtheis ſpoiles: faying like a 
vertuous Monarch ,.chat he much morecſtcemedrhe glo- 


ry of a whole age , thanof one day, The Great T amber lane Tamberlane 


being puffed up exceedingly , becauſe of a Peaſants ſonne wards Bajazes 


R 4 | more 


he attained to ſo great a Monarchie, uſed farre greater and P* Ben 


'Saphor« to- 
wars Vale- 


Pope Alexan- 
ders towards 


Pſal.91.13. 
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more barbarous ſeverity towards Bajazet Emperor of the 
Turkes, whom , after he had overcome him, and made him. 
bis priſoner , he cauſed to be led about with him ina cape, 
whereſoever he went, feeding him only with the crums that 
fe1] under his table: and whenſoever he tooke horſeyhe uſed 
his body for an advaptage. Afrerthe ſame mannet Vateria- 
nz the Emperor was handled by $ aphoy king of Perſia, by 
whom he was diſcomfited in batrell , which this Barbatian 
had woon of him, He that trod upon the Emperor Frede- 
ricke Barbarofſa his necke,and pu ſht him twiſe with his foote 
when he had him at his devotion, ſhewed himſelfe more 
proud, cruell, andarrogant, in that he uſed for a pretence 
and cloke of his pride and wickednes,that text of Scripture, 
T hou ſhalt walke upon the Lion and Ape, the yoong Lion and the 
Dragon ſhalt thon tread under foote, as if it had bene ſpokento 
him, That heathen man Agathocles king of Sicilia, left be- 
hind him a far more excellent example of the contempt of 
glory , that we ſhould not belift up too much, nor forget 
our ſelves by reaſon of the greatnes of our eſtate, For being 
come tothateſtate by his vertue, becauſe he was borneofa 
poore Potter, he c:uſed himſelfe to be ſerued ordinarily at 

| his rable with earthen veſſels, intermingled with his cups 
of gold, ſaying thus to thoſe that came toſee him, thereby 
to inflame them with a defire of wel-doing : Behold what 
2 15 to perſevere in travell and in taking of paines to become ver- 
tuous and conragions. Heretofore we made theſe pots of earth,and 
now we make theſe of gold. Further we muſt know, that when 


 exath mane fortune(ifir be lawfull for us under this wordto underſtand = 
pedeth ofrheir the ordinance of God) lifteth up men of tow degree units = 


vertue, not of 


their Gionitie, BreAt and honorable places throy gh their valure and deſert; 


_ 


p 
- 
: 
4 


and exalteth alſo many men that are unwoorthie, letting 
us fee how proudly and wickedly theſe men behave them- 
ſelyes in abuſing their authority, and contrariwiſe how the 
other ſort uſeit well, ſhe doth thereby ſo much themore 
honor , andrecommend vertue unto us , as the onely thing 
whereof all the grearnes, glory, and honor of men depet- 
deth, and not of the dignity wherein they are placed.Now 
how preatly haughtines of mind is hated both of God and 
men, among infinite teſtimonies which we have,that of He- 


rod 
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rod Agrippa king ofthe Tewes, ought well to be marked For :7:y99es. 


being gone up into the pulpic appointed for Orations, and 
rejoycing becauſe che people cried out to hispraile, 7hat it 
was the viice of God and not of man,he was ſuddenly fRrooken 
from heaven : (o that when he perceived himfelfero con- 
ſume awaie with Vermine, he cried out to the people, ſay- 
ing : Behold how he dieth now with imtollerable griefes, whom not 


long ſince ye called God. Dijocleſianus the Emperor was ſo pufr Diocleſranus. 


up with pride, that he called himſelfe brother to che Sunne 
and Moone,and made an edit, whereby he would have all 
men to kiffe his feete, whereas his predeceſſors gave their 
hands to the Nobilitic, and their knees to the limpler fort: 
buc God ſuffcredbimto die a mad man. Moreover we ſee 
daily, that proud men become odious to eyery one,and are 
inthe end contemned, yea, that oftentimes it coſteth them. 
their life. The puniſhment that Philip king of Macedonia 


X . + Menecratus 
laid upon Menecratus the Phylicion was more gentle, yec mp 


pleaſant,and woorth the noting. This fellow becaute he was far his pride by 
excellentin his art, cauſed himlelfe to be called upirey rhe Phiby- 


Savior.The good prince minding tocorreR him for his ar- 
rogancie,invitcd him toa feaſt, and made atable to be pro- 
vided for him by himſelfe, whereofat firſt he ſeemed to be 
very glad.But when he ſaw thatin ſtead of meare they gave 
. him nothing bur incenſe, he was greatly aſhamed, and de- 
parted from the fealt in great anger. Now for the conclu- 


hon of our diſcourſe, we ſay with Solon,thatto name a pre- 


Everie vaine« 


fumptuous and glorious man inright termes, is ro call him 1; min 
. . =. > 
a foole; 2s contrariwiſe,curtefie and meekenesivthe foun: is a foole. 


dation of wiſedome'and of a quierlife, Whereunto rhat we 
may attaine,let'us learne, that whoſdever beholdeth with 
the cies of his mindethe eftate of mans narure,and confide- 
reth the. baſenes of his cMdirion, rogether wich the-ſhorr- 
nes ofthispreſent life, ſubje&co an infallible decree; and 
markethalfothe foule peltutions tharare joyned with che 
fleſh, he ſhall never fal in that wok down-fall of arro- 
gancie and pride, And thus ———_— preſumption ard 
love of yanitie,let us ſecke for honor by the means of vertue 


onely, which as Exripides faith, is alwaicscither followed or 
prevented with glory and praiſe. And let usnor gre-tlic 


care 
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care for the praiſes of men, but onely do thoſe things that 
1 are woorthy of commendation. Let us rather rejoyce and 
'N glory that we excell and gobeyond others in all good du- 
'#\\ ties towards them, than in any other advantage, cither of 


worldly glory,or of our private profite. Laſtly, let us rather 
/ (| love wk <g alwaies = were unknowne to the world, 
SC than by ſerving vanities to turneafide from one onelyjox 
x. ofthe dutie of goodnes and juſtice, which by the grace of 
God may procure us a perpetuall praiſe among good men, 
and make us acceptable before him, who evermore lifteth 
up the humble,and beateth downe the proud, 


Of Shame, Shamefaſtnes and of Diſhononr. Chap. 24. 


AM As Itherto we have brieflic intreated of thoſe 
N A. H principall points, which reſpethe vertue of 
Temperance, and the vice of Intemperance, 
contrary unto it, Nevertheles for the finiſhing of our daies 
worke, | thinke we are to conſider what Shame and ſhame- 
faſtnes are, which, as the Philoſophers ſay ,arc joyned with 
this vertue of Temperance,For r a more we love gloryand 
bonour,the more we feare,and labor to efchue ſhame and 
diſhonor. Now ſecing we have bene taught where to ſecke 
for true glory and honer,we ſhall receivenoleſſe profite, it , 

Shameice WE learne wherein we ought to feare ſhame and diſhonour, 
keeperofal — ARAM.Thereis(faith Cicero)a certaine ſhame and baſh» 
venues, = fulnesin Temperancewhich is the guardian of all the ver- 
tucs,and delerveth great commendation, being alſo a moſt 
by goodly ornamentto the whole life,as chat which faſhioneth 

A. it according to the patterne ofdecencie and honeſty. 

{4 i *ACHn1ToB,Twothings (faith Plato) are very wellable 
: | , todireR his life thar will live vertuouſly, namely, ſhame of 
Lt diſhoneſt things,and defire of thoſe things thatare good 8: 
it | vertyous, Let ustherefore heare As 2r diſcourſemore am- 


Front of that —_— here propounded Unto Us, 
SER. A$ we ice that a good ground, although itbefat 
| and fercill, bringeth-foorth norwithſtanding . htie and 
wilde plants: ſoa 09d nature, alkhough-irbee with 
oy greatperſections » is yet never withour a; 

An 


= 


and of Diſhotior, 


And thisof it ſelfe ſeemerh to bee a hurtfulf paſſion inthe 
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ſoule, albeit it may eaſily by the meanes of vertue be dreſſed;;;,,, tame 


and made profitable,if we cure it of all feare ofr bh, 

doing that which is good,decent and honeſt; and contrari- 
wiſe ſuffer it to avgment,and to ftrengthen it ſelfemore and 
more, whenoccation,cither of doing ill, or of ſpeaking, ap- 
prooving,and counſelling any thing that is againſt the duty 
of a good man, ſhall be offered, Honeſt ſhame and ſhame- 
faftnes(ſaich Puintilian) isthe mother of all good counſell, 
che right guardian ofdutie,the miſtreſſe of innocency, well 
liked ofher neareſt friends in all places,and at all times, cur- 
reouſly entertained of ſtrangers , as that which hatha favo- 
rable countenance. Honeſt ſhame, being(as Cicero ſaith)the 
moderator of concupiſcences,procureth unto us a ſteadfaſt 
and conmendable authority amongſt all men. Heffodu cal- 
leth ic the hoſtefle of juſtice. Of this Socrates ſpake, when he 
fid,that yertuous ſhame beſcemed youth. 1 looke for ſmall 


may be made 
profitable ina 
mMalle 


goodnes ofa yoong man (aith Seneca) excepr of ſuch a. 


one as bluſheth after he hath offended, For he thar bluſheth 
(faith Menander) is not void of all good nature. Therefore 
fhamefaſltnes.is to- be nouriſhed and much made of, For ſo 
long as it remaineth in any mans ſpirit, there is good hope 
tobe conceivedof him. Many have ſhrunke through feare 
of ſhame,wich whom no reaſon or torment could in any ſort 
evaile. A wicked man (faith Eripider) hath no ſhamein. 
im.Shamefaftnes(ſairh one of the ancients)isfifter to con- 
tinencie,and companion of chaſtitie, yea by meanes of her 
focietic and fellowſhip, chaſte is in greater ſafery. A faule 
is leſſened through ſhame, as it is made greater by conten- 
tion;and ſhame mollifteth the hart of a judge;buttmpuden- 
cic provoketh him to anger. He that isrouched tothe quick. 
through a ſharpe reprehenfion for the reformation of his. 


manners, and yetisnothing refirained thereby, nor full of 


fweare and bluſhing for ſhame, which cauſeth heate ro-af- 
cendiinto the Ficeof every one well borne, but remaineth: 
inflexible & unmooveable, ſimiling andjeſting therear,ſuch- 
a one I fay, giveth agreat argument of a very blockiſh and: 
ſenceles nature, which is aſhamed ofnothing, by reaſon of 
his long cuſtome and confirmation AW To 

inne- 
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'F $inne is nanrall ſinne (ſaith Diodor the Athenian ) isa thing naturallyin« 
3 | OR prafted in men: neither was there ever any law fo rigo. 
| ous,that could Ray.the courſe thereof, alchough new paines. 
q and puniſhments were daily added to offences,to ſee ifmen 
' be drawne from vice through fearc of them. But ſome g4«. 
ty ther boldneſſe through povertie; others becauſe oftheir 
F riches become infolent,ambitipus,and coyertous;zand others 
have other paſſions and occaſions which moove andinduce' 

them to do ill;Now to turne theſe afide, and to make them 

\ fruicles,there is nb better way than deeply to imprintin our 
oedre- ſoules the feare of perpetuall ſhame and infamie, which are 
preſſe ſinae. the inſeparable companions of all wickednes and corrupt 
dealings. And as often as we commit any fault through frail 

tic, we muſt together withrepentance imprint 1n our MCs 

mory along remembrance thereof: yea we mult lay it of« 

ten before our cies, as alſo the ſh1me and diſhonour that 

might have enſued thereof unto us; tothis ende, that after- 

ward we may be the better kept backe,and more adviſedin 
the hke matters. Herein let us follow the example of ways, 

faring men,that have (tumbled againſt a ſtone, and of Pilots 

that have bruſed their ſhips again(i a rock, who being mind- 

full of their miſhap, areall their life time greatly afraid, not 

oncly of thoſe (tones and rockes, which were & cauſes of, 

their evils,bur alſo of all ſuch as reſemble them. There was: 

a prohibition (as: Aalus Gellius writeth) that no yoong Ro» 

man ſhould daretoenter-into a firumpets houſe, but with 

Me RE his face covered :andifit ſo fel] out, that any man wasſo 
the Romans. {hamelesasto come out of that place uncouered,he-was as 
ſeverely puniſhed, as if he had committed ſome forced a- 
: - dulterie, Andtruely when once is aſhamed that he hath of- 
i 1 bee fended,weareto hope well of his amendement, Now , as 
Rt APY ſhame of eyill, ſerving for a bridle to vice,is commendable; 

| ham ir verie 10 that ſhame whereinwant of prudence and of wiſedome 
| : to—_ beareth ſway,is evill and very hurtful,nor only tothoſethbat 
are touched therewith, but oftentimes procureth great 
| evilsto Communalties and Common-wealthes: Whereof 

| thoſe men have t00 great experience that live. underſuch 
| Governors,Magiſtrates,and Iudges, as of a faoliſh baſenes 
1 and cowardlines of minde,cither for feare to diſpleaſe the 


greateſt, 


ke 
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greateſt, or to be blamed and reprooved of an ignorane 
multitude, bow and bend ro another'mans becke again 
right and equity,as though they were aſhamedro do well, 
Whereupon thinking to eſchue alight and ſmallreproch, 
they fall into a perpetuall note of infamie anddiſhonor, not 
being able to declare more plaincly the fmalneſle of their 
courage(which ficly reſembleth aweake temperature ofthe 
bodie, unable to refilt heate and cold) than in conſentin 
to evill, becauſe they dare not gaineſaic leaſt they ſhoul 
be miſliked, But Seneca faith, that he is no meete {f oller of 
Philoſophie, who cannot contemne a fooliſh fhame. And 
this cauſeth farre greater miſchiefes, when the Soyeraigne 
Princes of anyeſtate areintangled therewith, Which may 
be verified of them,if through over great bountie and fm- 
plicitie Yoide ofprudence,they wholy give over themſcelyes 
to their pleaſure that have tkemas it were in poſſeſſion, and 
dare not gaincſay or deny them inany matter.For hereofic 
cometh, that fla:terers, brokers, and ſuch as aremoſt wic- 
ked,carry away offices,charges, benefices, gifts, and waſtful- 
ly conſume the publike treaſure: fo that a man may be. 
hold an impunitie and liberrie of vices, and of execrable of. 
fences, becauſe a fimple and baſhfull king dare not deniea 
requeſt. And thus under ſuch a Prince publike welfare is tur- 
ned into private wealth,& all the charges fall upo the poore 
people. But not to [traie farre from our purpoſe, having ſo 
neerly touched a matter worthy of @ large difcourſe,] think 
we ſhall ceape no fmall profit,if we cal ro mind here certaine 
notable inſtructions, which P/atarke giveth us,toteach us to 
repell far from us all fooliſh: and dangerous ſhame:namely,,. 


. yrny A How we muſt 
that ſo ſwone as yeares of diſcretion Worke inus any know. ag caher 


ledge of goodneſſe, we (ſhould exerciſe our ſelves in thoſe alnuginic 
things, which of themſelves. are eafie ynough to practiſe, 5» 


being without feare that any thing can (as the proverbe 
faith.) hang or take hold of our gowne. It atafealſt (faith 
that great Philoſopher) thou art invited to drinke more 
than reaſon,or thy thirſt requireth, be notaſhamedo refute 
to doit, If any bableror ignorant fellow (ceke to Raic and 
keepe thee by diſcourſing of vaine and tedious matters, be 
not afraid. to rid thy ſelfe of him, and to tell him! freely. char 
anos 
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anothertimethoumaicſt come and vifte him,not having xe 
that time any leiſure to keepe bim company any longer, 
If thy friend,or any other man, communicate with thee a- 
ny Wy or purpoſe ofhis,wherein thou-knoweſt ſomewhat, 
though never ſo lictle, that is to be reprehended, cell him 
chereof hardly. Ifany man be importunate with thee byre- 
queſts and intreaties,never promiſe more than thou ara. 
bleto perferme,and bluſh not becauſe thou. cant not: doe 
all things,bur rather bluſh to take upon thee things that are 
2bovethy ability. If any man aske thee a queſtion of any 
matter whatſoever, confeſſe freely that whichchou know. 
eſt not,to the ende thou maieſt receive inſtruftion, Now, if 
we exerciſe our ſelves in this ſort, honeſtly co refuſe, to de- 
part,to breake off,co ſpeake freely, and co ſubwit ourſelyes 
aftcr a comely manner,ſo that no man can lightly complaine 
of us,or blameus, but upon very ſlender occaſion; we ſhall 
bein a ready way to accuſtome our ſclves not to be aſha- 
med in matters of greater weight, and ſuch as are neceſſs 
rie for the preſervation of dutie. For otherwiſe, if we are 
afraid to put backe a glafſe ot wine, which ſome one of out 
acquaintancein drinking doth offer unto vs, how willwe 
refiſt the requelt ofaprince,whichis as much as a comman- 
dement, or the importunarte ſuite of a whole people, in an 
unjuſt and unreaſonable matter ? If weare aſhamed to be 
ridof a babler; if, as flatterers uſe ro do, we commend ont 
*contrary to our opinion, whom we heare praiſed of many; 
or if we feareto tell our friend of ſome ſmall fault of his, 
how will we ſet our ſelyes couragiouſlie againſt thoſe flan- 
derers of the truth, and-maintainers of lies, that areplaced 
10 authority? Or how ſhall we dare to reproovye notorious 
faults boldly, being committed in the adminiſtration of 
magilirate,an& incivill and politicall, government? Thisis 
thar which Zenovery well taught us, when meeting witha 
familiar friend of his that walked heavily by himſelfe, he 
asked him the cauſe thereof: I ſhun (ſaid the other) a friend 
of mine, who requeſteth me to beareftalſe witnes for him. 


What(quoth Z eno) art the h Ne at 11 
Frame pu am. # ſo fookj, that ſeeing him voided 


equeſt unjuſt and wicked things of thee, thou 
bat not the beart to deny bun aud toput him backs K-60 juſt end 


reaſes 


4 
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reaſonable conſiderations ! Ageſilaus may be unto us a good: Ageflevs, 
Schoolemaſter in this matter, For being requeſied by his fa» 

ther to give ſencence againſtright, he was not aſhamed to? 

deny him graciouſlic with this anſweriZow have taught me(O 

Farber from my youth to obey the lawer, and therefore 1 will now 

alſo obey you therein, by judging nothing againſt the lawes.Pericles Pericles, 
being likewiſe requeſted by a friend of his to ſweare falfly 

for hum,ſaid, / am a friend to my friends unto the altars : as if he 

would baveſaid,ſo far as I offend not God. The ſame realon 

was the cauſe that Xenophanes being called a coward at @ Xen9pbanes. 
feaſt becauſe he would not play at dice, anſwered withour 
fearc of being accounted void of civility and good-fcilows- 
(hip, [ amingdeedn coward and fearcfull in diſhoneft things.Now 
beſides allchoſe pernitious cttccts of fooliſh and naughtie 


Other perniti- 


ſhame that are already touched by us, oftentimes it maketh ToeLPorne 
the ſences ofa man ſo brutiſh rhrovgh a long cuſtome, that foolth ſhame. 
he negleReth the care of that which concerneth his ſafety 
and private bencfite, yea ſometimes of his owne life. I will 
not here fiand to ſpeake of thoſe which ſay they are aſha- 
med to aske cheir duc,or by way of juſtice ropurtue ſuch as 
devoure the ſubſtance of their poore families, whereby they 


make ic knowne, that they have neither vertue, heart, noo 
courage, To this agreeth ficly that which we reade .of one 
named Perſeus, who being to lend money toa very friend of Perſeus, 
his,went with him to the common place of bargaiaing, cal- 
ling to minde chat precept of Heſodus,who faith: 

Even when thou doſt diſport with thine owne brother, 

Let preſent be ſome witnes one or other, 

His friend chinking this ſomwhat fRirange, ſaid: What,fo or- 
derly by law? Yea quoth Perſexs, that | may have it againe 
of thee friendly,and not be compelled ro demand it againe 
by order of lawe. But what ſhall weſay of ſo many great 
perſonages as are mentioned in hiſtories, who under pre- 
tence of afooliſh ſhame badlie'grounded upon this coa= 
ceit, that they would not diftruſt chem whom they rooke 
for their friends,offcred themlelves even co the ſlaughter? 
Dioninducd with great perteRions,and onethat delivered Dion. 
fromryrannyand freed from thraldome the citie of Syra- 


cuſa, although he was adyertiſed that Caphppus whom = 
tooke 


Antipater. 
I.Ct ſa ars 


Ceſa 
beſt, 


ow ji was 
inſtruacd, 
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What dexth this Monarch,which #7: leaſt lookedfor,True it is which may be 
r thought ſaid, that deſtinie may poſſibly be better forcſcene than a+ 


How the Perk (tren 


Hippocratides Was walkin 
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cook for his Hoſt and friend, watched opp ortuniry toſlay 
him, yethe went to that place whither he had invited him, 
ſaying:that he badrather loſe 1s life than be compelled to diſtruſ 
h:s friends, and to keepe himſelfe 4s much from them as frombig 
enemies. And indeed itfel out ſo,that he was ſlaine there,The 
like befell Antipater,being bidden to ſupper by Demetrinee 
ſcemeth alſo that Iulizs Ceſar as wel as they,was in fomeſore 
the cauſe of his owne miſhap, becauſe having had many ad. 
vertiſements,ſuſpitions, and forewarnings of the miſerable 
death thar was intended againft him, yet henegleQedthem 
all,as appeareth by that ſpeech, which he uſedthe evening 
beforc.he was —— at ſupper with farcus Lee 


| pidus, For a controverlie ariſing amongithe ghetis about 


this propoſition, What kinde of death was beſt, even that ſaid 


yoidcd, But this were an cyill concluſion therupon, that we 
mult letgo all care of keeping thoſe goods, which God gi» 
verh us as a bleſſing proceeding from his grace, For it isthe 
duric of a good and ſound judgement to confer that which 
is paſt, wich the preſenttime, to the end to foreſee in ſome 
fort, and to determine of that whichis to come, which is 
alwaies doubtfull and uncertaineunto us, Moreovertore- 
{ume our former matter of honcſ ſhame and ſhamefaſtnes, 
which is theguide of our life ro decency & vyertue, we m 
ſee amongſt the Ancients infinite examples, how it hat 
bene recommended and preciſclie obſerved, and what 
gth it hath had in right noble mindes, The Perfians 
broughe up their youthin ſuch ſort, that they neither did 
nor ſpake any thing that was diſhoneſt, putring him to 
death that ſtripped himſelfe Rarke naked in the preſence 
of another, Yea they judged every uncivill ation how litde 
ſoeyer,comirted before others,to be oreat wickednes, The 
Parthians would never ſuffer their wives to come among 
their feaſts, lealt wine ſhould cauſe them to do or to ſpeake 
any diſhoneſt thing in their preſence, Hippocratides as he 


| | fayingtoa gmet witha yoong maniin «wicked mans com- 
| ons man that PADIC,2Md perceiving that he began to bluſh, ſaid thus unto 


im: My ſonne, thoumuſt go with ſuch as will not cauſe 
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thee to bluſh: bur be of good cheere, for thou maieſt yet 
repent thee. Blinde Extichus was ſet without the aray ofthe ,,,;.,... 
batcell by Leonidas, bur being aſhamed to leave his fellowes 
in danger, he cauſed aſlaveto leade himto theplace where 
they fought, and there woonderfully doing his endevor, he 
was (laine, The Romans were fo ſhamefalt amongſt them-TheMhameſslt« 
ſelves, that the father would not bathe himſelfe with __ * ——__ Ro- 
ſonne, nor the ſonne in law with the fatherin law, They (o 
greatly eltcemed honeſt ſhame and baſhfulnes , that when 
Philip ſing of Macedonia was accuſed before the Senate of 
many crimes,the ſhamefaſtnes of yong Demetrizs his ſonne, 
who bluſhedand held his peace, ſtood him in greater Read 
than the ſhameleſſe boldnefle of the cloquenteſt Oratorin 
the world could have done. The ſonne of arcs Catothe Caotish 
Cenſor , being at that batrell wherein Perſes was diſcomfi- 
ted, and fighting with a javelin , bis ſword fell our of his 
ſcabberd, whereof he was ſo aſhamed, that alighting on 
foor inthe midft of his enemies, and doubling his courage 
and firength,he tooke it up and mounted againe,fighting on! 
borſebacke as before, The ſonne of Marons <Emnlines Scaue Seaurus his 
rus, having abandoned and given over the keeping and de- 
fenceof the countrie of Trenta committed to his charge, 
was ſo aſhamed thereof, that not daring to returne againe+ * 
to his father, he flew himſelfe. Parmenides taught his Diſci- p,,,, ive. 
ples, thatnothing was terrible to a noble mind but diſho-+ 
nor,and that none but children and women, or at leaſt, men 
having womens hearts, are afraid of gricfe. When ſpeech 
was miniſtred at the banket of the ſeven Sages , concerning 
that popular government which was happicſt , wherein all 
have equal authority, Cleobulns affirmed,rthat that citie ſer- Cleobulys, 
med unto him beſt guided bypolicie , wherein the Citizens 
ſtoodin greater awe of diſhonor than of the law, P/utarke A notable hi- 
rehearſech a very notable hiſtorie of the force of honet} hv, ohne 
ſhamefaſtnes inthe Milefian maidens, who were fallen into, of che Milcſian 
ſuch frenzie and perturbarion of ſpirite, that withour any ***"> 
apparant cauſeto be ſeene, they were ſuddenly overtaken 
witha longing to die, and with a furious defire to hang 
themſelves. Which thing many of themhad already put in 
praQiſe, ſo that neither reaſons, nor teares of fathers and 

fats morhcrs, 
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mothers,no comfort of friends,no threatnings, policies,or 
devices whatſoever,could preyaile with thE,unrill ſuch time 
that a wiſe Citizen by his advice procured an edi to be 
made by the Councell,that if any hereafter hung hir ſelfe;ſhe 
ſhould be earied ftarke naked in the fight of all meE,through 
the market place. This edit being made and ratified by the 
Councell, did not only repreſſe alittle, but wholy Raied the 
furie of theſe maidens that longed to die. Inſomuch, that a 
Gimple imagination and coriceitof ſhame & diſhonor, which 
yet could not light upon them before they were dead, did 
prevaile more with them thanall other devifed means could 
do, yea, than death it ſelfe, or griete, which are two of the 
horribleſt accidents which mencommonly Rand in feate of, 
To conclude therefore our preſcat diſcourſe, we learne that 
HBoneli thawe honelt ſhame and ſhamefaſtnes, are alwaies commendable 
is alwaiescom- and beſceeming all perſons that purpoſe tooblerve modeſty 
Fl in their words, geftures,countenances,& actions. Welearne 
alſo that ſpirirs well brought up, are more eafily wooh by 
ſhame than by feare, according to that ſaying of Quintilian, 
that ſhamefaſtne: ;5 the property of a free man, andfeare of a bond- 
wan. Further, we learne that every temperate man oughtto 
be more aſhamed'of himſclfe , when occafion of doing ill is 
effcred, than ofany other: that we muſt ſhun all evill, exceſ- 
ſive andpernitious ſhame, proceeding from the want of dif 
cretion, becauſe it hinderceth men Goa effcQing all good, 
wholſome and honeſt things, infomuch that of it ſelfe it is 
able zo procure unto us lofle, difhonor, and infamic. 


Theend of the (xth-daies worke. 


THE SEVENTH DAIES WORKE. 
Of Fortitude. Chap. 25. 


,| A Nendued with reaſon, and feek- 
I] ing to imicate as much as lieth in 
/ him, the Author of his being, (who 
albeit ſimply and abfolucely he ian- 
deth notin-need of an thing what» 
Þcyer, yet duth woonderfull works 
without 
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withoutceafing, for the beneficof his creatures)feeleth hims 
ſelfe touched cothe quick in his ſoale, with a defire to profit 
all choſe among whom he liveth, by all high, great, laudable, 
and laborious meanes, not fearing anypetill, nor forcing a= 
ny paine, Moreover, meditating and weighing the dignity 
of the immorrality ofthe ſoule , he careth not for earthly & 
mortall goods, nor ftandeth in fearc of the contrary : and 
whether it be forthe having or not having of them, his rgind 
is __ at all che lefle quict, neither doch he thinke that 
any good upon carth can be taken from him. All which 
great and rarecxcellencies flow into himfrom the third ris For:xude is 
yer of the fountaine of Honeſty, whereof we arenowto + yg 
fpeake: namely, of the vertue of Fortitude, which (as Cicero ' 
aith ) cannot be forced by any force. 

AMANA. This vertue (faith Seneca) is very great, being 
ablero reſiſt and to fight gpl extreme miſeries. Which 
is the property of Fort#uge, that guiderh a noble nature 


through hard and difficult things, that he may attaine ro 
the end of his juſt devices, 

ARAM. Fortitxde is the cauſe that neither for feare not 
danger we turne afide from the way of vercue and juſtice, 


And as Plato faith, it lifteth up our minds to attend to thar 

which is moſt excellent, laudable, beſt, and moſt profitable. 
Therefore let us heare A C41 T 0B diſcourle of the woon- 

derfull effeRs of this great and woorthy vertue. 

Acutros. Whatſoever is done manfully, and with a 

great courage, appeareth very decent , and beſceming a 

man, Butthe perfeQion of every worke confiſteth in this, whereinthe 
that it be done by a taied and conftant reaſon, which tea» Pfriefion of 
cheth us, that there is nothing after God , but honeſtic, conviicrh. 
which weareto admire, to make account of, and to dehire: 

and that we ought not in any ſort to ſhrinke and yeeld unto 
perturbations, or toany other humane accidents whatſoe- 

ver. Which opinions bd well imprinted in our mindes, 

pricke us forward to enterpriſe thoſe things that are molt 
excellent, difficult, and fulleſt of labors and perils. For be» 

ing free from all earthly care,and void of feare or ſorrow, we 
conternneeven death ir ſelfe, andare in ſuch ſort prepared 


agaialt all griefes , that our contenration lieth herein, that 
S 2 rke 


Fertitude 1s 2 
Good of the 
foule, not of 
the bodice 


The properties y - * « ; 
that are requi- ME Philoſopher ſaith, that whoſoever will b 
redina valiant yaliant, muſt be free from a 


«NA.1, 
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the greateſt and moſt exceeding paines will not continue 


Jong, thar the leaſt will vaniſh wy of thermſelves,and that 
we thall be maſters ef the middle ſort. This is that which 
the Philoſophers by infinite learned writings required tobe 
in the vertuc of Forritxde,with which the force andfirengrh 
of the body hath nothing common, as that -which'is a 
Good that bene eth to the bodie.. But this is an immor- 
tall Good of the Bute , conſiſting inthe power and direQi- 
on of the ſpirit, being fortified and confirmed through the 
ftudie of Philoſophic, and cauſing man of his owne accord 
tomake choice of, andro perfeR all honeft things for their 
owne ſakes. Fortitude, then (as Cicero ſaith) ts that partof 
honeftic, whichis knowne by the excellencie,  oaryernr: 
dignitic of the heart, which after adviſed counſelland yood 
conlideration, c2uſeth man to undertake withour feare, all 
perillous marrers , and conſtantly to endure all kinde of tra- 
vell. For conftancie and dignity are never far from Fortitude 
in greateſt diſtrefſes: becauſe it adorneth him that poſle(- 
ſeth her with the contempt of griefe and of death, cauſing 
him to elteeme nothing untollerable that can happen to 
man, neither any thing evill that is neceffary. Ando itis 
the preſervation of afirme and fetled judgementin things 
that ſceme terrible and full of danger, ſeeing itis the know- 

ledge ofthat which aman ought to endure, Plato alſo cal- 

lethit the knowledge ofall good andevill : as though hee 
would ſay, that nothing can come to avaliant and noble 

minded man, againlt his expeRation, although it may be 
contrarie to his will,” becauſc he is fetled and prepared to 

undergo allevents, as if he had certainly. foreſcene them. 

Ariſtotle faith, that Fortit#de is a modiocritic betweene fea- 

ring 21ndenterprizing.Moreover, it makcth a man fit for all 

occaſions of dangers ana rravels, and holdeth him between 

theſe two extremities of cowardlines and raſhnes, which vi- 
ces are very hurfull. ro a happie and commendable life. The 

eſtrong and 

| l feare of death, conGtant in ad- 

verſities, voyde of fare in perils, chooſing rather to.die ho . 
nelilie, than to ſave himſelfe villanoſlie. He muſt endevor. 
to build noble enterpriſes, chayin g for his companions hat- 


dines, 
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dines, greatneſſe of hatt, good conftdenceand hope, beſides 
induftric and patience. Then he cometh to ſer downe ma» 
ny kindes of Fortitude. Cicero agreeing _ with him, 
faith: chat Magnificence, Confidence,Pattence,and Perſeverance, 
orcche parts of Fortitude. re hewerh it ſelfe in rontucs 
doing great and excellencthings:- Confidence inthis, that 3 
valiant man conceiveth good hope of the event of them: 
Patience in a voluntary and continuall ſuffering for the 
love of honeſty and vertue: and Perſeverance in aperpetu- 
all conſtancie, and ina firme and Redfaſt abiding in his pur- 

ſes and reſolutions undertaken with good conliderati- 
on following reaſon, Moreover , Fortitude (asthe Stoicks 
ſaid very well) is a vertue that fighteth for equiry and jus rortirade 6ow- 
Rice, Andthereforeneither they thar ſuffer far unjuſt mar- ©) for juttice 
cers , nor they that fight for their private commodities,not _ 
being led anely with zcale of publike benefir,can boaſt(cx-> 
cepiflide) that they are decked with this precious vertue, 


For thele latter ſort of men are ratherto be called cruell, 
barbarous, mercenaries, and hired hangmen, defiroying all 
humanity : and the others impudent, ſhameles,, and deſpe- 


rate, yeaſo much more woorthie of blame; aziguilty of wil-' 

full madnes, in that chey ſhew them/elves conſtant ia doing 

evill. But thoſe men are valiant and of great courage, who 

thinke that no ations whatſoever, no time or ſeaſon ought 

to be voide of juſtice, who deliverthe oppreſicd , and thoſe 

that are wrenged, who build all theic devices upon vertuous 

works, They (faith Ariſtotle) are voide of generoſity, who 

fight either for feare of reprehenſfon , or by conſtraint, or 

being ſtirred up with other mens ſpeech, 07 of choler , or 

through ignorance of dangers. And this was P/atoes mea- 

ning, when he ſaid thatall ſtrong and valiant men were 

hardie, but notall hardy men valiant: b*cauſc bardinefſe Al hardemca 

cometh ro men citherþy arr, anger, or-policy : but Forts- 

z#de is ingendred in the ſoule by nature. and holy educa- 

tion. And therefore this vertue ſtandeth not in needeither 

of choler, rancor, ambition, pride, or of any other evill pa( 

fionz whereby to brig to paſſe brave and glorious effeAs, 

but) is rather an utter enemie unto them, becauſe itprocee- 

dech from a mature and ripe conſideration and eſtien 
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of reaſon, whichcauſerhz man boldly to putin execution 
whatſoever he knoweth to belong to duty and honeſty, 
according to that;place whereunto he is called.” And this 
alſo is the cauſe that he never taketh any thing in handraſh- 
ly , what prerence ſoecver it hath , -neitheris he kept backe 
by any fearcinthoſe matters which offer him-pgood occafi- 
on ofooring rohis hand; what hazard or imminent dan» 
ger ſoever ſeemerhto threaten him. Bur (according tothat 
ſentence of Socrates, that the hardeſt things ought tobe takenin 
band and executedwith greater conſtancie and valure of heart)af- 
ter he hath-well and prudently grounded his enterpriſe up» 
on acer:aineknowledge, and firme diſcourſe of reaſon,nei. 
therreproches, nor praiſes, neither promiſes nor threate- 


' nings,or torments, neither pleaſures nor griefes, are ableto 


cauſe himto breake off, or in any ſort to alter and change 
his reſolution, 'Whichremaineth alwaiespraife-woorthie, 
and is never ſubje& rorepentance, howfoever the matter 


The refolntion f4l]eth out : becauſe we are not tojudce of enterpriſes by 
of a valiant ma 


is alwaies com» NC EVENTS , Which are altogether out of our power, but by 


mendable and 


ble 24 the ground-worke and foundation whereupon they were 
cane. built. And firther, when the preateſt _ are; then i3 


the time wherein a valiant man being nothing atall abaſh- 
ed,molt of all ſheweth his ſtrength andprowes,nevertaking 
himſelfe to be oyercomeas long as his vertue is free and at 
liberty to give him new ſupply of meanes to ſet forward a- 
pine his matters; otherwiſe in a defperatecaſe, Briefly, to 
peake ina word, Forrirnde is the cauſe thatneither for feare; 
nor danger we turne afide from the path-way of vertue and 
jultice, neither yer repent us of well.doing for any torment. 
And thus it belongethproperly to'this.vertue , ro command 
chiefly over thele two perturbations grounded upon the 
opinion of evill namely, Fearzand Grefe: asbefote we ſaw 
that Temperance exerciletithir power overunbrideled Defre 
end Exceſſive joy, Furthermore, becauſe they that naturally 
have greater ftomacks, and more excellent ſpirits, are deft- 
rous and greedy of honors, power, and olory , andſeeing 
that an exceſſive deſire to rule! and to excellothers'/ com» 
"monly groweth with thegreatnes of thehearr, iis netelſt> 
Ue that this unruly affeRion ſhould be moderacdby whe 
coſl- 
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contempt of ſuch things as are comon to all menby nature, 
And this alſo.is a property belonging to this vertue of For- 
titude, which defiring the greateſt and beſt chings, deſpiſeth Fortirade gs 
thoſe that are baſe and abjeR, aſpiring to celeſtiall and e- rp rb 
ternall things, ſhunneth humane and mortall things, and 
judgeth honors, riches, and worldly goods, an unworthie 
recompence fot his valiantaRs.' Which is the cauſe, that 
whoſoever bath this vercue of Fortetude pertettly (if lo great 
happines could be among mortall wights ) he remaineth 
free from all-perturbations of the ſoule toenjoy a bleſſed 
ecranquillity', which together with conſtancie, procureth 
unto himdignitie and reputation. For this cauſe Cicero tea* 
cheth us, that they which giue themſelves to the govern- 
ment of affaires , ought (atlcaft as much as Philoſophers) 
to make light account of temporall goods, from whence 
proccedeth allthe reſt of our mindes : yea, they ought to Magiſtrates 
ftrive to thatend with greater cate and Jaborthan Philoſo- jc; OR 
hers do, becauſeit is cafier for a Philoſopher ſo to do , his vor'dly goods 
life being lefſe ſubje& to Fortwne, and Banding inlefſſe need pers, Nm 
of worldly Goods, than doth that of Politicks. And if any 
miſhap befall them, it roucheth the Philoſopher a great 
deale lefle. But whether it be in war, or inruling a common=- 
wealth, or-in the government of an houſe, there are alwaics 
means ynough to exerciſe the works of Fortitude: and many 
times this vertue is moſt neceſſary in things that ſeeme to 
be of ſmalleſt account. Befides,that honeſty which we ſecke 
afcer is perfeRed by the forces of the ſoule, of which every 
one hath great neede, not by thoſe of che body. I will not Ofbodilyforg 
ſay, that the firme knitting together of the members, and 
the good diſpoſition of nature to ſuſtaine mantully the inju- 
ries of weather,and all kinde ofpaine & travell without fick- 
nes, is not a good helpe towards the execution of noble en 
____ onely I ſay, that it is notſonecefſarie, but that ma« 
ny being troubled with a thouſand ill diſpoſitions in their 
perſons, eſpecially ſuch as were placed in offices of captains 
and conductors of armies, have executed infinite great and 
glorious exploits, ſurmounting all weaknes of their bodies, 
through the magnanimity of their heart. Yea, oftentimes 
they have as it were conſtrained their bodies to change 
S 4 .  tlicir 
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was ſickly. 
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cheitnarure, thatthey might be made fit to execute whars 
ſoever their wiſe ſpirite'judged ro belong to duty, Was. 
there ever any captaine' among the Romans greater than 
Intins Ceſar? Yer was he of a weake and tender complexion, 
ſubjeR to great head-aches, and viſited ſometimes with the 
falling ficknes. Bur in ſtead of uſing the weaknes of his bo. 
py for a cloake to live nicely anddelicately he rooke the la. 
bors of warre for a fit medicine to cure the untowardnesof 
his body , fighting againſt his diſeaſe with continvall labeyx 
and exerciſe , living ſoberiy, and bot e for the moſtpartin 
the open aire, which made him to be ſo much the more ad- 
miredand lovedof his ſouldiers, As it may appeare bythat 
which is reportedof him , that being one day by reafon of a 
preat Rormeand rempeſt greatly urged with want of lod- 
gingin aplaine, where there was bur one litle cottage be. 
longing to a Peaſant, which had but one chamber, he com- 
manded that Opptz, one of his eaptaines,who was ill ateaſe 
fhould be lodged there : as for himſelfe he lay abroadwith 
thereſt, ſaying : that the moſt honorable places were to be 


2ppointed for the greateſt, and the moſt neceſſarie for ſuch 
as were moſt diſealed, What ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who be» 
ing impotent in ſome part of their members, did notwith= 


fanding not diminiſh in any for, but augment the glo- 


MareusSergius Ty Of their doings? Marcus Sergins, aRomaine captaine, 
lacked kisrght having loft his right hand ina barte!l, practiſed ſo well with 


hand. 


the left hand, that afterward jn an army he challenged' 
foure of his enemics,one after another, and overcame them: 
ſuch force hath agoodhheare,that itcan-do-more in.one one- 
ly little member, than aman well made and faſhioned in 
allpoints, that hath but a cowardly heart, We mighthere 
alledge infinite examples, whereof hiftorics are full, of 
all, thoſe effeAs, which we fatd were brought foorth by the 
vertue of Fortizude in noble mindes: buc/we willcoment 
our ſelvesro touch. certaine Cencralstharwere of notable 
and politicke proweſſe and valure, and conflant in theirre- 
ſolutions; as well for ſhortnes ſake , as alſo. becauſe here« 
after we ſhall have further occationto bring others in ſight, 
when we handle more 2tlatge the parts and branches that - 


proceede from this, happic falke of Fortitude. Fabins'the 
Greateſt 
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Greateſt cometh firſt to my remembrance, to proove that Fabius the 
the reſolution of a couragious heart grounded upon knows Gretch, 
ledge and the diſcourſe of reaſon, is firme and immutable, 

This Capraine ofthe Romane army being ſent into the fiel d 

to relilt the furic and violence of Hannibal, who being Cap- 

taine ofthe Carthaginians,wasentred into ltalie with great 

force, determined for the publike' welfare and neceſſity to 

delay andprolong the war, andnotto hazard a battell bur 

with great advantage. Whereupon certaine rold him, thar 

his owne mencalled him Hamnbals ſchoolemaſter, and thar 

he was jefted at with many other opprobrious ſpeeches, as 

one that had ſmalbvalpre and courage in him,and therefore 

they coiiſelled him to fight,to the end he mightnor incurre 

any more ſuch reprehenfions and obloquies. I ſhould be 

(quoth ke againe to them)a greater coward than now I am 
thought to be,if I ſhould forſake my deliberation necefary 

for the common welfarc and ſafctie , for feare of their gir- 

ding ſpeeches and bolts of mockerie,and obey thoſe(to the 

rvine of my country) whom I ought co-command, And in- 

deed afrerward he gave great coke of his unſpeakeable 
yalurce,being ſent with three hundred men only to encoun- 

ter with the laid FEmmbatz and ſecing that he muſt of necel- 

ficie fighe for the ſafetic of the Common» wealth,afcer all his 

men wereſlaine,& him(elfe hurt to death, he ruſhed againſt 
Haumnbal with fo-great violence and force of courage, that 

he rooke from him the diademe or frontlet, which he had 

abous his bead,and dicd with that about him. Pompey, who Pompey the 
by the renowne ofhis high encerpriſes, got to himſelfe the &'***: 
ſurname of Great, being ready to faile by fea, and-ro paſſe 

inco ltalie, whither he was to carrie a certaine quantitie of 
wheat? to-meete witha famine, according tothe commilſi- 

on given him of the Senate, there aroſe a verie great rem- 

peft, in ſo much that the mariners made great doubt to 
weigluptheir anchors.But hisreſolution being wellmade 
before,and grounded upon the dueticof a noble heart, be 

tooke ſhipping firſt of all, and cauſed the ſailes robe fpred 

inthe winde,{ſ-ying withaloud and'clearc voice, Itisnecel- 

larie that I go, butnor neceſlarie that | live. Cai Haring, CMating, 


who-was fixe times Conſul, being in ware again(t the Allis 
of 
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4 | ofthe Romans that were revolted, incloſed himſelfe ane 
day with trenches,and ſuffered a thouſand injurics & vauns« 
| ting ſpeeches, both of his encinies and of his ownemev, 
| but yet cared nothing at all for them, nor went from his de- 


\Þ liberation,which was, that he would not fight at thattime, 
i i" And when Publius Silla,onc of the chiefe captaines of thee. 
vil nemie cried 'unto him, ſaying: If thou art ſuch-a great cap, 


"© 'þ taine, Marinr,as men report of thee,come out of thy campe 
TY. to battell: Nay,dothou(quoth he againe unto him) ifthou 

"I art a great captaine,compell meto come out to battell inde. 
ſpite ofmy teeth. Afcerward this {arms ſhewed himſclfeto 

' beoneofthe moſt valiant and couragious men of his time, 

as well in the diſcomfiture of the ſaid enemies,as in two 0« 

ther battels which he wan againſt the barbarous Cimbrians 
andFlemings, who wereentred into Italic to inhabitthere; 

in one of which bartels about an hundred thouſand fighting 

obs men wereſlaine in the field. Ag king of Lacedxmonia, be+ 
7 ing reſolved to fight, his Counſellors told him, that there 
was no reaſon ſo to do,becauſe his enemies were ten againſt 

one, 1t muſt needs be (Quoth this couragious Prince) that be 

which will command many muſt fight alſo againſt many.We are 

ynough to put naughty men to flight, The Lacedzmonians ule 

not toaske what number there is of the enemies, but onely 

Dienecus, Wherethey are, The aſwer which Dzenecus made to pne that 
told the Councell of Grecia.that the multitude of the Bar- 
barians was ſo great,that their arrowes covered the Sunne, 
cometh neare to the couragious ſaying of king Ags, For 
concluding with their opinion who perſwaded to fight, Di- 
enecus made this anſwer : Thou telleft ns very good newer. For 
if the multitude of the Medes is ſuch; that they are able 
eo hide the Sunne,they will offer us the meanes how tofight 
inthe ſhadowe,and not in the heate of the Sunne,We may 
not here paſſe oyer with filencethe teſtimony ofinvincible 

| | Fortuade, which alwaies findeth meanes to effe her glo- 
1 Tiremiſtocles, rious porpote given by Themiſtocles, when he ſaw the ſun- 
Wy dric Opinions of the chieftaines of the Grecian armie under 
LN the leading of Ewribiades the Lacedzmonian, rouching the 
'N place where they ſhould fight with Xerxesfleete: The grea- 
telt part determined to forſake Salamis.where they were at 


that 


I 
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thattime,and toretire co Peloponneſus, fearing the great 
force of their enemies, who were about twelve hundred vefs 
tels, whereas they themſctves had bur three hundred, Bur: 
Themiſtocles ſent Sicinnus his childrens ſchoolemaſter ſecret. 
ly in a Sciffe towards the Perhans, advertifing them of the © 
reſolution which the Grecianshad taken to flic, faining (as 
be made Xer.xes beleeve} that he favored their fide; Vpon 
this watch«woord Xerxes ſent part of his armie to the other 
fide ofSalamis, Whereupon the Grecians conſidering that 
they were environed,refolved andſctled themſelves as men 
conttrained tofight; and indeed the vitorie remained on 
their fide,to the confuſion and overthrow of their enemies, 
who departed out of Grecia: which otherwiſe wouldhave 
bene greatly ſhaken, had not Themuſtocles uſed this notable 
ſtratageme, thereby to ſtay the ſhamefull flight ofhis coun- 
trimen.[t was this vertue of For. ztwde, which cauſed Damin- _ alas, 
das the Lacedzmonian to makethis anſwerto one who told , 
him,thar the Lacedgmonians were in danger to ſuffer much 
miſchiefe,1fthey agreed not with Philip, who was armed a- 
gainſt the Grecians,O-my friend (quoth he ) that art halfe a 
woman, what evill can he cauſe us to ſuffer, ſeeing we make 
noaccount of death irfelte?Dercylider being ſent from Spar- p,,,,y,., 
ta towards king Pyrrhus, to know wherefore he marched 
with his army upon their borders,& underſtanding of him, 
that he commanded them to receive againe their king Cleo- 
»ymur,whom they had baniſhed,or he would let th& know, 
that they were not more valiant thanothers already ſubdu- 
ed by him, made this anſwer:Ifthou art-a God we feare thee 
not, becauſe we have not offended thee : but if thou art a 
man,thou art no betrer than-we. Tie anſwer which certaine 
Polonisn Embaſſadors made to Aexander the Great, who 

* threarn&d their countrie, ſheweth alſo the- excellency of 
their courage. We are afraid(quoth they to him)but ofone , ,_.,,..Þ # 
only thing,namely, leaftthe skie ſhould fall upon us. Thun- fvcrofcerains 
der (as Plato faith )terrifiech children,and threataings fools, *22n% 
Anaxarchus being likewiſe threatned by the fame Monarch ,,,carchue, 
that hc ſhould be hanged :Threatenthis' (quoth he) ro thy 
Courtiers who feare death: for my part, 1 care not whether 1 rot 


mthe gromad, or above ground, Socrates allo anſwered thus to gyras, 
one 
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one that asked bim, whether he were not aſhamed to com 
mit any thing that would procure his death : Hy friend, 


thou doeſt not well to thinks that a vertnons man ought to make 
avry acconnt either of danger or of death, or to conſ6 


any other 


ehing inal bis afttons than thus ; whether they are juſt or unjuſt, 
go 


ow. bad. If we defire to ſee farther what effets Formude 


bringeth forth inthe greateſt and molt finilter dangers, 


24. Craſſute 


Marcus Craſſus ſhall ſerve us for ſuificient proote. When 
he was threeſcore- yeares of age, albeit he had received the 


foile in a battell againkt the Perſians, wherein the greateſt 


A notable 014+ 
et One 


part of his army was deſtroyed, and his ſonuc dcing Cape 
taine ofa thouſand men, was {lainc, whoſe death leemed 
more to aſtoniſh the reſt of his men, than. any other danger, 
yet he ſhewed himſelfe in this miſhap more vertuous than 
ever before, and went through all his bands crying aloude 


inthis mannec : 1t is 1 alone my friends, whom the ſorrow and 
griefe of thisloſſe ought to touch. But the grearnes of the fore 
tune, & glorieof Rome remaineth whole and invincible,as 
long as you ſtand on your feete, Notwithfianding,if ye have 
any compaſſion of me,ſecing me loſe ſo valiant and vertu- 
ous 2 ſonne, Ipray you ſhew the ſame by changing it into 
wrath againſt you enemies, to take vengeance of cheir cru» 
eltie, and be notabaſhed for any miſhap befallen us: for 
great things are not gotten without loſſe. Patience intra» 
vels, and conſtancy in adverſitics have broughtthe Roman 
Empireto that greatncs of power wherein it is now placed. 
With ſuch ſpeeches he fought unto the death. Will we have 
other cxamples of woonderfullprowele and courage? /udas 
Macchabers, after many vidtories obtained by himagainſt 
the Lieutenant of Antwchs, & againſithoſe of Demerrin, 
was ſer upon and affailed with two and ewenty thouſand 
men, others ſay twoand thirtie thouſand ) haviog himſelfe 
but eight hundred, or a thouſand with him, And being 
counſelled to retire into ſome place offafetie, God forbid 
(quoth he) that the Swme ſhould ſee me turne my backe towards 
mine enemies. 1 had rather die.than ftaine the glory which 1 have 
Lotten by vertue with ax ignominious and ſight. In this 
C elolute perſuaſion he greatly weakened his enemies, 2nd 
yet died more through Weatiſomneſlc, than of blowes or 


wounds 
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wounds whicls he had received in fight, 'Zeoniderking of Leonides 
Sparta, having with him bur'three hundred naturall Lace. 
dzmonians,fought and putrto flight at thefirait of Thermo- 
pylis three hundred thouſand Perſians : but he and all his 
died ofthe wounds which chey received in that fight. Lucing L. Demarus. 
Dentatzr 2a Romane, was en:Jued with fach Forcitude and. 
Generofitie; thar one* writeth of him, that he was'in ſixe> 
ſcore bartels and skirmithes; and eight times came awaie 
Conqueror from fighting hand to hand: thar he had recei- 
ved of his captaines by way ofreward, and in token of his 
yalure, eightcene launces, twentie bards for horſes, foure- 
fcore and three bracelets, and Gxe'and thirty crownes: and 
laſtly, that by his meanes nine Emperors triumphed in 
Rome. Eaumenus a Macedonian Captaine, having bene put Eumen:s, 
tothe woorſt by Arntigonus,retired into aftrong hold,where 
being befieged,and brought to parly through neceſſity of 
vicuals and municion, it was ſignified unto him from his 
enemie,that reaſon would he ſhould come and ſpeake with 
him under his faich and promiſe: without hoftages, ſceing 
he was both greater and ſtronger, But Enmenns made him 
this anſiver, That he would never thinke any man greater than 
him{elfe, as long 4s he had his ſword in his owne power, And 
therefore demanding of himno woorſe conditions, than 
as one that thought himfelfe to bee his equall, hee ſalied 
foorth npon his enemies with fuch valure and courage,that 
he faved himſelfe out of their hands, and afterward vreat- . 
ly troubled Antigowes, Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian, being Arifomener. 
taken by the Lacedzxmonians, and delivered faſt bound to 
two fouldiers tobe kept,he drew neare to afire,and burned 
a ſunder his bands with a little ofhis fleſh : afcerward com- 
ming ſuddenly upon his keepers, he flue them both, and 
faved himſclfe. Lyſimashw being caſt to a Lion by Alexan- Lyſimachicse 
der, becauſe he gave to Caliſthenes the priſoner thatpoyſon- 
wherwich hekilled himſelfe, fought with him,& rerching 
foorth- his arme and hand all armed into his throare, he' 
tooke hold of his tongue and firangled him. Whereupon 
the Monarch ever after greatly efteemed and-honored him, 

By this ſmall number our of iafinite examples, which I 
could here mention, we ſee the great and woonderfull. ef- 


feQg 
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feats ofthis vertue of Fortitude, which are ho lefle in ey 
part thereof touched in our diſcourſe, as hereafter ] 
we ſhall declare at large. Wherefore we may well ſay, that 
this yertue is very neceſſary to live well and happily, andto 
leade us tothe ende of our being,which is,tore hots 
life and death to the onely exerciſe of dutic and honeftie; 
thatby it we enjoy the true reſt of the ſoule, which is no- 
thing elſe (as Cicero ſaith) than a peaccable, ſweete, andac. 
ceptable conftancie,which undoubtedly alwaies followeth 
Fortitude, being crowned with theſe rwo incftimable re, 
wards,the contempt of griefe,-and of death, whereby -we 
forſake that which is mortall,that we may imbrace heaven- 
ly things iathe hope and certaine expectation of chat haps 


pic immortalitic. 


of Timorouſueſſe , Feare, and Cowardlineſſe, and 
of Raſpmeſſe, Chap. 26. 


© 


ACcn ", A FE may call ro remembrance that Caying 
ToB. of Plato before mentioned, that a tems 


| pzrate man, not endued with the vertye 

of Fortitude, falleth eafily into cowardlines and baſenes of 
minde,which is the iefed of that vertue, which even now 
we deſcribed : and likewiſe, that a irong and valiant man 
without che direRiion of Prudence and T emperance,is cahly 
carried away with temerity and boldneſſe, which is the ct- 
cefle of the ſame yertue. Which two vicesare ſo hurtfullin 
the ſoule, that he which is infeted with them, holdeth 
much more”of the nature of a beaſt, than of that eſſence 
wherin he was created. Let us then conſider what theſe im 

 perfeRions are, that through the horror of that infamie 
which followeth them,we may be morezealous to follow 
that which is decent and hone}, 
\ AsER. We muſt cake good heed (ſaith Cirero) lealt 
through feare ofperill, we commit any thing that may juſt 
ly argue usto betimerous and fearefull,But withall we mult 
beware that we offer not our ſelves unto dangers without 
quien which nothing is more fooliſh and blamewoor- 

e. 


A M ANA 
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AMANA.Itis not ſeemely for a man(ſaith P/ats) tocom- 
mir any cowardly act to avoideperill.Temeritiealſo ſetterh. 
foorth it ſelfe with courage, atid-contempr of dangers, bur 
unadviſedly and to no purpoſe.But let us heare Aran, whe 
will handle this matter more at large, 

ARAM. Albeit there isno greater diſgrace than to be 
juſtly reprochcd with a cowardly and faint heart, eſpecially 
for youth co becalled effeminare, yer is that feare good, 
which curncth us away from diſhoneſt things, and maketh. 
man ſaied and well adviſed. This is the cauſe why the Anci- 
ents ſpeaking of teare, made it twofold, the one good and Two kinds of 
neceſſarie,the other evill and hurtfull, The firſt, which chey _ 
grounded upon a good diſcourſe of reaſen and judgement, 
was ſoeſteemed and honored of them, that in the citic of 


Sparta, which for armes and arts flouriſhed moſt among TEASE: 


the Grecians,there was a temple dedicated and confecrated 1;e.:cda 
to this feare : which, as they affirmed, better maintained and feare- 
preſerved the eſtate of Common-wealths, than any other 

thing whatſoever , becauſe thereby man was led to ftand 

more in awe of blame,reproch,and diſhonour,than of death 

or griefe. Which thing maketh him both apter and readier 


to undertake and to execure all vertuous and laudable mat- 

ters, whenſoever good and juſt occaſion ſhall be offered; 

and alſomore ſtaied againlt every raſh and unjuſt enterpriſe 

that might procure dammage to the common-wealth. And 

this was the occafion of that Proverbe, Feare alwaies acconse 

panieth hame. Another reaſon alledged by theſe wiſe men, 

why they honoured in ſuch ſort this fained goddefſe, was, .,. Mg 

becauſe to doubt and feare nothing was more hurtfull eo neighbour ene 

' common-wealths, than their very neighbour enemies, the M*55 he ales 

feare of whom was their ſafetie and aſſurance, The other monweakh., 

naughty and pernicious feare Rlandeth of rwo. kinds. The 99 = der 

firſt being deftituce of all good reafon and aſſured judge- feare. 

ment,is that which we call Cowardlines and Puſillanimitie, 

alwaics followed of rheſe two perturbations of the foule, 

Feare and Sadnes;and is the defect of the vertue of Fortitude, 

which we purpoſe chiefly to handle at this preſent, The 

Grecians called itby cheſs ewo words mC; and Aojua, the 

one ſignifying Trouble, the other aBand; as if they would 
have 


26: Of Feare,Cowardlines, 
have ſaid,thatir hetd the ſqule bound, and wholy troubled, 


They affirmed alſo,that this feare was as it were a edging 


and alienation ofthe minde from the right ſenſe,making the 


Of the good 


fears, 


Ith joyned 


with the truce 


love of God, 


ſoule idle and dead, voide of everic good exploitoreffe& 
whatſoever,The laft kinde of feare is that which workethin 
the wicked a feare of paine & puniſhment appointed for of- 
fences, whereby they are as'it were with a bridle kept backe 
and reſtrained trompreſuming to commit their villanies and 
damnable purpoſes, Now as the ficlt kinde of feare faidto 
be good and neceſlarie,is a great rokenof acommendable 
and vertuous nature,as that which for good caule is group» 
ded upon the feare ofreproch and infamie, and upona de- 
fire to.effe& whatſoever belongeth to dutic : ſo the one of 
theſe ewo laſt kindes teſtifyetha vile, contemptible, and ab- 
je&nature;and the other a wicked and corrupt diſpoſition, 
Platarke ſpeaking of this good feare, calleth ir one of the E- 
lements and gruunds of verrue, ſaying, that iris chiefly re 
quiſite and neceſſary for thoſe that have authority over 0+ 
thers, who ought to feare rather to praCtiſe evill, than tore» 
ceive puniſhmeat for the ſame, becauſe the firſt is the cauſe 
of the latter,not onely to themſclyes,but to ſo many as wal 
lowin wickednefle, which is never without recompence. 
Therefore a prudent and well adviſed man ought to have 
this feare alwaies before his cies, I mean this childlike feare, 
which is unſeparablic joyned with thetrue love we owe to 
our common Father, and is the beginning of all wiſedome, 
whereby weare induced to honour him. And looke how 


_ muchthe morethe ancient Pagans were kept in awe by 


this good feare,ſo much the more ſhall our condemnation 
bedoubled,if we deſpiſe it. The dutie alſo of this profitable 


I eauſcrthus feare is,to have an eic unto the good and ſafetic of our cou- 


torelpeRthe trie, and to cauſe us faichfull 


goud of our 
COuntrige 


y to diſcharge every charge 
committed unto us, tothe ende we incurre not perpetuall 


ſhame and infamie among all good men, It cauſeth usto 
teare onely the diſhonor of an uaadviſed counſel! or ation, 
& to account it very ſeemely and honourable to be blamed 
& evill ſpoken gffor well doing,which Alcxander the Great 
laid did well become a king, This good feare made Phocion 
who for his deſertandyalure was cholen Generall of the 

'_Athe* 


Athemans five and fortie times, to ſay, thathe wonld never: 
eounſcl{; but hinder tothe uttermoſt of his power thar en- 

riſe of warre,which they would have concluded againſt 
Alexander. For (ſaid he Jalthough the Atheniahs would: 
caſt away themſelves , I will not ſufferthem to do ſo, be- 
cauſe I havefor thar intentand purpoſe taken upon methe 
charge of 'aCaprtaine. Aud when Demoſthenes, who perſoia., 
ded this war,ſaid unto-him, The people will kill thee ifrhey, 
enter into a furie: Phocion replied, Nay they will killthee uf 

be wellin their wits. Autigonusrheſecond, king of Ma-| Antizanus, 

cedonia , declared what benefire cometh:of this good, 
feare neceſſary*for the forefighr of a wiſe and experienced. 
captaine in warre, when retiring once from beforchis ene=. 
mics who catne to aſlaile him , and being cold by certaine 
thachefled, he anſwered, Itis cleane contrary. For llooke 
backe to that profit which isbehinde me. As touching the 
opinion of the Ancients already mentioned , that:to (tand, 
in teare of nothingis more hurcfull co Common-wealthes: 
than forraine enemies: itis that which Scipio Naficaa Ro-Scipio Naſicas 
mane Senator meant to fignifte , when upon che hearing 
of ſome, who ſaide that Rome was in fatety, if Carthage 
were laid waſte : he replied, that it was far otherwiſe, For: 
(faid he)we areir greater dangernowthan eyer,becauſe we; 
ftand no more in awe of any : whereby he wilcly inferred; | 
that too great and unlooked for proſperity of cities is The effe8s of 
commonly the cauſe of raifing civill wars in them and ſecter go gh. 
divifions,or elſe of bringing into them ſo great idlenes, chat mon weatths, * 
by ica gate is opened to all vices, asin truth ic fell oue wich 
the Romans. For they being in the cop of their felicity and 
oreatnes , by reaſon of the deſtruction 2s well of the Car» 
thaginians by Sczpio the yoonger, as of the Macedonians 
anda Perſeus and Antiochus,the people began taabuſlc their 
ahoritie, preferring untoeſtates and places of honor, not 
the beſt and juſteſt citizens, but fuchas flattered them moſt 
in their vices and difloluteneſſe, and wan their hearts with 
prodigall and ſuperfluous feaſts and diſtributions, to whom .. 
they ſold their publike voices. Wherevpon in the end, thoſe 
civill wars aroſe, which was the cauſe of their finall over- 


throw , and of the alteration of their popular .cſtate into a 
T tyranny, 


Ofthar feare 
which TT the 
deteR of For- 
tirude. 
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tyrannie, afterwards called a Monarchie, Bur this diſcourſe 
being xhe matter of another SubjeR, let us cometothe de. 
&R of the vertue of Fortitude, which is a feare void of rea= 
ſon and aſſurance, andargueth a faint and cowardly heart, 
cauſing a man through want of ſenſe and underſtanding 
to account this the Breſt way, todoubtall things, and to 
diſtruſt every one, Of this feare one of the Ancients ſaid, 
Feare taketh away memorie and all oo effetts Jow art 
and induftrie. X ea ſometimes fome have bene found fo faint- 
hearted, that as ſoone as this feare ſeazed upon them, they 
pave up the ghoſt; not being oppreſſed with any other e- 
vill or violence. kis in this paſſion that Feareand grief ful» 
ly praQtife their power , being groundedupon a falſe opi« 
nionof eyill, and ſworne enemies to all reſt and tranquilli. 
ty, enawing and conſuming life as ruſt doth Reeleor yron, 
Neither is this feare without an unruly defire and immo- 
derate joy in things that are worldly, baſe, and cont 

tiblez whereupon the foule is continually carried hither 
and thither ,- with ' pernicious and immoderate paſſions, 
which deprive her of the excellencie of her immorrality, to 
attend to the mortall and corruptible affeions of the feſb. 
eAlexander ſpake of ſuch as are poſſeſſed with this feare, 
when he {aid , that no place is ſo ftrong by nature and fitu= 
ation , Which fearefull men judge ſafe ynough. Therefore 
the Satyricall Poer ſaid very well, That Fortitude alwaies ma- 


Vimorous men keth tamorou men littde.. For although they be borne big of | 


ace alwaics lit» 


tec. 


ſtature, yet the ſmall courage of their hearts maketh them ſo- 
much the more contemptible , bringing foorth woorſe and 
more dangerous effeRs,, and making them unwoorthic of 
all intermedling with-macters of cliate, of policie, or of 
ware. Inthis numbes, among many whom hiſtories men- 
tion, wemay here reckon Claxdire the firſt of the Ceſar, 
who was fo faint- hearted, baſe-minded, and blockiſh, that 
his motker ſaid often of him, that Natwrehad 6 n, but nod 
finiſhed him. And truly aheartles-fellow,or one of little heart, 
1s nothing elſe buta body without a ſoule. The memorie of 
iuchmen (of whomwe ſee but tos many exarmples among: 
us) ought to be buried in oblivion, and during their life 
Lie they ſhouldremaineunknowne as well for their owne: 


honor 
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honor, 2s for the good of the common ſocietie of men, to 
which they could not but be offenſive 'and hurfull. For 

che moſt part they arenotonely afraid of men, of the ha- The ferre of 

zards of wars, oftroubles and editions, of the dangersof faint heaurs, 
long voyages, of the loſſe of their goods, of diſeaſes, of do- 
lors, yea, of the leaft diſcommodities and adverſities that 
can befall men: the event of all which, cauſerh them uſually 
co forgetall reaſon and duty, but they are alſo frighted with 
dreames, they tremble at fights and vifiens, they credite 
falſe abuſing ſpirirs, and with a forlorne feare they Rand in 
awe of the celeftiall 6gnes.. Briefly upon the leaft occaſions 
thatmay be, and ſuch as are unwoorthie the care:of a pru- 
dent and valiant minde,they fall oftentimes into ſuch vexas 
tion of ſpirit, that they loſe it altogether, and become mad 
and inraged: inſomuch, that many have haftened forward 
with their owne hands, the end of their ſo miſerable daiecs. 

As we reade of Idas king of Phrygia, who being trou- Myden 
bled and vexed with certaine dreames, grew to be deſpe- 
rate, and died yoluntarily by drinking the blood of a bull, 
fBodemu alſo , king of the Meſenians, being in warre a- 
gainſt his ſubjeQs, it happened that the dogs bowled like 
woolyes, which came to paſſe by reaſon of a certaine herbe 
called Dogs-tceth, growing about his altar at home: 
Whereupon underſtanding by the Soothſayers that it was 
anevill figne , he was ftrooken with ſuch a feare and con- 
ceite thereof, that he ſlue himſelfe. Caſſius the captaine had Caſfis. 
a better heart when he anſwered a Chaldean Aftrologian, 
who counſelted him not to fight with the Parthians untill 
the Moone had pafled Scorpio; 1 feare not (quoih he) Scor- 
ons, but Archers. This he fake becauſe the Romane arm 
had bene put to the woorſt before in the plaine of Chal. 
dea by the Parthian archers. Nevertheles that which we 
ſpake of Mydas and e-Lrifbodems is ſeldome followed , yea 
is rarely found _— cowardes, and baſe minded fel- Baſe mins 
lowes, who commonly flic from temporall death as much f24ingiear 
as may be, asalſo from gricfe, which they feare in ſuch ſort, andgricte. 

that contemning all verrue and juſtice, they labour for no- 
thing more, than to preſerve their lives together with their 
carnall commodities, for the obtaining of which they ſeeme 
8 to 
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to live cleave without all care of their ſoule.,:asifherpore}. 
od werein this world,and ſhould end together withthe 
die; The cffeRs of this feare of death are ſufficiently fel 
| of everyone inparticular, the number of them being.ye. 
rieſmall, who would notwillingly make (as welay) aſluce 
to theirconſciences ,'that they might: be. delivered there. 
of, Len, us then;confeſſe our (clyes tobe fearetull and faint. 
barred, and not boaſt of Fortitude and generoſity of hear, 
which will not ſuffer us to ſand in feare, nonot of certaide 
death in an holy. and honeſt cauſe: ſo farre is it from fea. 
ring. and forſaking duty thraugh doubt of an uncerraige 
death; Thar, whish Speronrchearſeth-in hig-dialogues/of a 
gentleman of Padua, ſufficiently ſheweth what marvclloys 
force is inthe apprehenſion and conceite of death, which 
extendetbit ſelfe not onely upon the ſpirits of: men, but 
alſo changeth.the nature of their bodies, who want con- 
ſtancie to bearcand {uſtaine almall and light-griefe for the 
A ®range ale- £BjOying of eteraall goods, This yoong/ gentleman. being 
wer + G<-putin priſon upon ſome accuſation, it was told him, that of 
inonenight., 4 Ccrtaintie his head ſhould be cur off the daie following, 
Which newes altered: him in ſuch ſort, thatin:one onely 
night he was all. white and graic-headed, whereof before 
there was no ſhewoovappearance, and ſohe lived longtime 
after, Beſides ; experience daily miniſtreth unto us ſufhci- 
ent proofe of the miſchiefes which proceed of want ofcous 
rageand faint-heartednes;, eſpecially in marters of eſtare, 
government, and. publike offices., wherein a fearefull and 
loft man, for eyeryreproch, diſlike; osexill opinion:ofthe 
world, yea of ſuchasa:e moſt ignorant, and muchirnote 
tor the leait dangers of his perſon., and for feare and threas 
tenings of the preater ſort, yeeldeth. ealily againit all dutic, 
aud (uttereth himfelfe tc be drawne to the errar of the wits 
xcd and,common, ſor, As for the middle andleflcr ſort, 
whertore ſerv: they being yoid ofreaſon andafſiirance? He- 
&amemnon wer laith., That king Agamemaon di5Þenſed with. a rich coward 


rf adding. or gowg to warre perſona'y., for a: Mare which he gave him. 
Wiercincruly he had oreat reaſon, , becauſe a fearefull man 

| burteth much andpxofiteth little, notonely in wargbur even 

Bn Creric good and. vertugus' aRion, This caulcdtbar great 


' captaine 


| 
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| captainie Paws /Emility to ſay thitmagnanitnity and cou- 
rage were for the moſt part revercheed in every cnemie of 
theirs, but that cowardlines, although it had good fiicceſle, 
yet was it alwaies andof- ail men deſpiſed. I might here 
mention ſundrie vices, which ordinarilygrow and are nou- 
riſhed of cowardlines and publlanimitie, asnamely,)cruel- wh vices 
ty, treaſon, breach of promiſe, impatience, idltnes/{loacly, 3. coma 
covetoulnes,cavie, backbiting, and all injuſtice; were itnor © 
that I hope the ſequeleof our diſcourſes will offer us rmat- 
ter and occaſion to handle theſe vices particulatly; our 
howre not affoording us time and leaſutc roenter aupon'ts 
many things together. Thereremaineth yet a/ wotd to be 
ſpoken of that feare which I faid did accompany the fro- 
ward and wicked many times, being called by' the Poet a 
ſ-cvile feare,which throughthe onely horror of puniſhment of ferile feare 
holdeth them backe from praRtifing their wicked purpo- 
ſes, Of them ſpake Pythagoras when he ſaid, thathe which 
careth not for doing of evill in any other reſpeR, but onely 
becauſc he would not be puniſhed, is very wicked. Now al- 
though ſuch feare is accurled, and to be condemned in all, 
yetis it neceflary for the preſervation of humane ſociety, 
For otherwiſe , all things would run te confuſion through 
the ſhameles malice of che wicked, of whom the earth is full. 
And itisa great deale better, that through ſuch feare they 
ſhould be reſtrained from their wicked defires & wils, than 
thatthey ſhould without all feare abandon themſelves to 
Put them in execution: albeit they are no way cxcuſable 
before God, who requireth to be ſerved with hart and ſpi- 
rit, Nevertheles, ſuch feare doth not alwaies ffay them from 
putting their malice in effeR, but che more the y arerel{tai- 
ned, ſomuchthe more are they inflamed and kindled with 
a defiretoſatisfic their corrupt will, which in the endis con- 
Rrained ro burſt foorth, and evidently co ſhew that miſ- 
chiefe whichthey kept ſecrer a long time, 'Bur if the con- 
mon ſort (faith Seneca) be fiaied by lawes from commirting 
evill,the Philoſopher-contrariwiſe hath ref 1 for all lawes, 
doing good not becauſe the law commandethit , and ab< 
fainino from evill nor becauſe it forbiddeth it, but becauſe 
he knoweth the one to be honeſt, and the other vile and 
T 3 . wicked, 
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wicked,Having,now ſeene that vicewhich iscleanecontra« 
rieto Fortitude,and knowing that cuerie vertue hath acoun« 


of Rifunes & terfeir follower thereof, no doubt but Raſhnes is thatyics 


of the «fc &5 
Percot. 


Who 1s a ver- 
tous man. 


_ as$thatwhich 


which fal{ly ſhrowderth it ſelfe under the title of Fortitade 
and valure,. For this vertue. cafilie oyerthroweth it ſelfe if 
ir be not underpropped with good counſell , and the grew 
ter abilitic- it Conplerh to haye in it ſelfe,, the ſooner ig 
turgeth aſide to wickedneſle, ifprudence gouerne it nox, 
This is that which 1/ecrates ſaith, that Fortitwde joined with 
Prudence is availeable, but otherwiſe it procureth more 
evillthan good tothe poſleſlors thereof, If Fortitude (faith 
Laftantius ) without.neceſſarie conſtraint, or for a diſho- 
neſt matter hazardeth her ſelfe into dangers, ſhee chan- 
geth into raſhneſſe, He that doth any thing at all adven- 
tures, (ſaith Ariſtotle) not conſidering how well he doth 
it, ought not to be called yertuous : but onely if he putic 
in execution, after knowledge, conſultation and election, 
Therefore as it is a. noble a ro make ſuch account of ver- 
tue, as forthe love thereof, not to feare the loſle of life, 
otherwiſe very deere: ſo is itapoint of raſhneſle and fol- 
ly to'contemnelife upon a ſmall andlight occafion, Raſh- 
neſſe then isthat which cauſeth a man with joy of heart,and 
for a vaine and frivolous matter, to caſt himſelfe into cer- 
eaine and undoubred dangers, and to delire earneſtly to 
fall into them , to undertake al] chings unadviſedly, and un» 
conſirained to expect thole perils which he knoweth will 
fall upon him. The elder Cato hearing certaine men, to 
commend one openly who deſperately hazarded himlſeltfe, 
and was bold without diſcretion in perils of warre, ſaide 
unto them » T hat therewas great difference betweene much e- 
teeming of vertue , and little weighing of life © as-it he would 
have ſaide, Thatit is a commendable thing to dehrelife to 
be vertuous. And truly to live and die are not of them- 
ſelves good, but rodo both of them rightly and in a good 
matter. So that to ſhun death, if it proceede not from 4 
faint heart, is not to be reprehended. But Raſhnes is eſpeci* 
ally to be condemned in Captaines and Heads of Armies, 
procureth great dammage- to-kingdomes and 

and'to fo many 25 march. under thcir _ 
Ut. 
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du, This is that which phicrater an Athenian Captaine 1ptierates e6- 
would haye us learne, who compared-in an- attny*the Pitifonof an 
Scouts lightly armed to the hands : the Horfe-men to the mans bcoy. 
feete: the battell of Foote-men to the Romacke and breſt; 

and the Captaineto the head of a mans body; For (faid 

he ) the Captaine thathazardeth himſelfe roo much, and 
throweth himſelfe into danger withour'cauſe, is not retch- 

lefle of his owne life onely , but alfo of all thoſe whoſe 

ſafety dependeth —_— him: and contratriwiſe, in taking 
careforthe ſafegard of his owneperſon , he'careth there- 

withall for all thoſe that are under him, 7/adas the Lacede- The raflines 
monian ſeeing Zpaminonda with the Theban| army arhand *! Vs. 
againſt the Spartans , ready to force and'take their Citie, 
unclothed himſelfe ſtarkenaked , putcing off his ſhirt and 

all, and taking a Partiſane in one hand, and a ſword in 

the other, he went with might and maine againſt his ene- 

' mies;where he ſhewed greatproweſſeand yalure,For which 
behaviour although he-had a Crowne given him by the 
Seignorie according to the cuſtome that was amongſt them, 
yet he was fined, Cecuil he hazarded his life ſo ra[hly, 

We ſee daily among us but too many examples of greac 
miſchiefes which befall men through their raſhnes, led with 
ambition and defire of yaine-glory: Therefore to conclude, 
and to draw ſome profite out of our preſent diſcourſe, we 
ſay,that we oughtto feare the incurring of blame and dif- 
honor for filthy and unhoneſt matters , and for evill deeds, 
and are to ſhun all feare proceeding of want of courage, 
of puſillanimitie, and of a depraved and corrupt nature; 
This laſt, as proper and peculiar ro the wicked ,-and the 
other , as that which maketh a man unaptto all good and 
commendable things, And asitisan at of Prudence and 
Fortitude to provide for a tempeſt and for ftormes to come, 
(when the ſhip is till in the Haven) and yer-not to be a- 
fraid in the middeſt of Rormes : ſo is ir apoine of raſhneſſe 
for a man to throw himſelfe wittingly into' an evident dan- 
ger , which might be ayoided without any breach of vertue 
and juſtice; Therefore P/ars ſaith, that timorovs and raſh 
men feare and enterpriſe — whatſocvyer they take 
it hand, burthat noble mindes do all things with-prudence. 
T This 
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| wow ama Thisalſo is that Which Seneca faith: T hou maiefl be valiant i 
F nay be valiant. hou caſt wor thy ſelferto perils, nor defireſt to fall into them as 
44 47210-05 men do: neither abharreſt or ſtandeft in feare of them, 
4 a being timorous. Bur following the ſage advice of Cicers, 
3® beforewe enterpriſe any thing, we mutt not onely conlidex 
ul whetherit be honeſt and commendable , bur alſo whether 
there be any like meanes to execure it, thatneither through 
cowardlincs we giveit over, nor through greedy cefire and 
4 If preſumprion , we purchaſe to our ſelves the reputation of 
| "vl |- raſh men: obſerving moreover.in every matter of impor- 
Pj tance this Maxime of eſtate, that before we begin any thing 


Tb we mult diligently prepare and fore-ſee whatſocyeris ne- 
if | by celary thereunto. 
wal | TRI tint) 54 
| M Of Mapnanimitie and Generofitie. Chap, 27. 
SR | : « Aran V7 7} Hen that faying of 4rifforle coryethts 
0 | C | WW remembrance,that Fortitude 15 a mes 
TT duacrity in fearing and enterprifing , but that 
[| y Hagnanimity conſiſteth m great things, Iam ſomwhat troubled 
Ml 7 \ h in the underfianding of this ſentence : becauſe it ſeemeth he 
7" 3 


would put a difference betwcene Fortitude and agnanimie 
is ty, a$ if chis latter had more excellencis ang. perfection init 
| ? than the other. For this caule my Companions hauing in»; 
\k treated this morning of the yertue of Fortitude, I propound 

S || now unto-you to dilcourſe unto us what Ifaonanimith is. / 


\\Þ Acurrtos. Among mortalland periſhing things, there 
4 \ rsnothing (as the Philolophers lay ) that ought 'to crouble: 
o$b0 the Magnanimitic of anoble hart. Bur I find that they pro* 
Ph pound unto us inthis word ſuch awiſedome , as cannotbe- 

| IR in bim that remaineth all his life time ſubjeR- ro affeRions 


and perturbations. For this they would not have in tive 
Magnanimuitic , which notwithſtanding is weil ablexo bring 
toorth infinite woonderfull effeRs ont of a noble minde,, 
cauſing it tobe never unprovided of a ovo0d reſolution to- 
be putin execution according tothe overthwarts that hap= 

pen unto hun. TI 
ASER, Thepropertieof 2 noble; pirit (faich Cicero) is not; 
to be turged alide. through ingratitude from the, deſire. of 
doing 
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doinggood to all men, evento his enemies, asal(o to leave 
carking for thatwhich is mortall; that he may. embrace ce-: 
leſtiall chyngs- Bur we fhall underſtand moreartlargeofthee 
AMAN\a,how thele marvellous cftects are workes of crue 
Magnanimitie, 

AMANA, Although the vertue of Fortitude be never yy. vc. 
periected withour Magnanimitie (which is as nuch rofay,nmice is | 
as Generolitic or noblenes of heart) as that which a | 
redly is comprehended under the firſt part of Fortitude, 
whick Cicerocalleth Magnificence,or a doing of preat and 
exccllent things, yetnotwithſtandipg it ſeemeth that this 
word Magnarximitiecarrieth with it ſome greater and more 
particular Emphaſis,and thata man may ſay,that the: woons' 1 
derſull effcRs thereof appeare principally inchree poitrs, 
whereof I purpole here todiſcourſe. The firlt concerning RR—_ 
extreme & qdeſperace mattexs,as when a man-is paſt all hope th:ee things, 
of ſaving his life, whercia perfet Magnanimitie-alwaies- 
knoweth how to finde out a convenient remedie and wile ! 
conſolation , not ſuffering himſelfe ro be yexed therewith, 

The ſccond reſpeeth duty towards enemies,againft whom : 


generofitie will in no wiſe ſuffer a man to practiſe or con- 

{cat to any wickednes, under what pretence ſoever it bee, 

not for any advantage which may! be reaped. thereby. The 

third cauſethanoþle minded man to contemnet andto ac- 

count that thing. unwoorthy the'care of his ſoule which 0+ 

thers woonder at,and labor by all meanes to attaine,name- 
ly,Rirengrh, health, beauty, which the Philoſophers call the The goods of 


oedsofthe bodie : andriches, honour, and glory, which, 35290 2nd 


they lay are th: goods of Fortune: and likewitgnottoftand 
in "Ads of their contrarics., Amongſt the woorthiy and fa-.. 
mous men of olde. time, whoſe names and glorious facts: * 

crowned withan immorcall Lawrell, arcingraved i the: 

temple of Memoric, we finde no praiſe wogrthy-of greater 
admiration, orthat ought to awaken and ftiruy vpcbetrerr! -- 

in Chriſtian durie,than the effeRs of this yertue of Magna--* 
nimitie,upon theſe three occali6spreſently couched, Where. 

of one effc&is, that we yceldnot againl(i reaſon,nor pafſe The firſt efe 
the lirmics of dutic by fainting, under that heavie burden of > Magnanimis 
extreme diftreles, which hebomrs ofdearhbringerh with ** 
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it : but that even in the midſt of greateſt _ whichſce- 
meth-intollerable in mans judgement, we ſhew ſuch grayic: 
tieand woorthines,that wedeparr not in any ſort fromthe 
peace and quietnes of our ſoules , but with conflanicieand 
cheerefulnes of ſpirit, meditate upon the joy of that haven 
offalvation, whichwe behold with the eies of our ſoule, 
wheteinto through a happie death at hand, we ſhall ſhortly" 
bereceived. Another effe& is,;thatwe accompliſh (ſo far as 
our frailtie can approchto perfeRion ) the commandement 
of the divine will, by loving our neighbors as our ſelves,and 
by abtaining,even in regard of our greateſt enemies, fro 
doing, procuring or conſenting,yea by hindering that ns 
treacherieor treaſon ſhould be wrought them, nor any 0- | 
'ther thing unbeſceming that naturall love, Whichoughtto 
be ineverie one towards his like;zand further, by procurin 
themallthe good and profite that may be, The third eff 
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The third ef. 


fer, of this great vercue, no lefſe woonderfull than thereſt, is;in 


thata noble minded man ſo long xs he liveth,” wholy with-/ 


drawerth his affeRion from worldly and corruptible things 


through a Redfaſt and confiant reaſon, and lifteth it up to 
the meditation and holy defire of heavenly and cternall 
The common things, The remedy which theſe great perſonages deſtitute 
remecie oftne of the right knowledge of the truth, moſt commonly uſed 
ſperare caſes, Whentheiraffaires werepaſt all hope of mans helpe; was 
death,which they choſe rather to bring upon'themſelyes by 
their own hands,than to fal into the mercy of their enemies, 
whereby they ſuppoſed that they commirted a noble a, 
worthy the greatnes of their invincible courage. Andif pet- 
adyenturethey were ſurpriſed, and'forced if ſuch ſort by 
their enemies, thatthey were compelled tobecome their 
priſoners,they neyer defireq them to ſave ctheirlives,ſaying, 
thatit beſcemednot anoble heart;and that inſo doing they 


ſhould ſubmir both heatt and body rohim, who before had 
butthebody in his power, Cato the'yonger being brought 
to ſuch extremitiein therowne of Vrica that by the advice 
of all thoſe that were with him; he was to ſend Embaſſadots 
to Ceſarthe Can 


ho 'Lanqueror,to praftiſe an agreement after ſub- 
miltontohis mercy, yeelding thereunto in the behalfe of 
others, but forbad thi any metition ſhould bemade _ 

| | ſclfe. 


Cato of Yrica, 
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ſelfe: 1t belong?oth {quoth he) to thofe that are overcome, to 
make requeſt,and toſuch as have done amiſſe,to crave pardon," Ar 
for me 1 will account my ſelfe invincible ſo long as inright & juſtice 
1 ſhall be mightier, than Ceſar, He it ts. that u now' taken and 6+ 
vercomegbecanſe that which hitherto he denied to take in hand 
apains the Common-wealth ys at this preſent fuſficienly teſtified 
againſt him,and diſcovered, Neither will [be bebolding or bound 
to atyrant for an unjuſt matter, Forit  apomnt of injuſtice in him 
to uſurpe the power of ſaving their lvyes (like a Lord) over whons 
he hath no right to command. Afcer many other ſpeechesof 
Phil.ſophy uſed by him, and ſtanding muchuponthat Stoi- T4. ,; jaion of 
call opinion, That onely a wiſe and good man ts free ; and that all the Stoicks, 
Wicked men are bond-men and ſlaves, he wentalone into his 
chamber, and ſue himſelfe with his ſword. Sy//athe DiQa- 
tor having condemned to death. allthe inhabirants of Pe- 
rouza, and pardoning none but his Hoſt, he allo would 
needes die, ſaying: that he would not hold his life of the 
murtherer of his countrey, Brutus, after the battell loſt a- 5/#tus. 
ainſt A:guſizs Ceſar, was counlelled by certaine of his 
friends to flie : / mnſt flie mdeed (aid he) but wth hands, not 
with feete, And taking them all by the hand, he uttered theſe 
words with a very good and cheerfull countenance : 7 feele 
my heart greatly contented,becauſe none of my friends have forſa- 
ken me 1 this buſmeſſe : neither complame 1 of fortune at all,but 
onely ſo farre foorth as toncheth my conntrey. For I efteeme my 
ſelfe happier than they that have vanquiſhed, as long 4s I leave ben 
hinde me 4 plorie of vertue for hazarding all liberally, to free from 
bondage my brethren and countrimen. Which {wer our Congue= 
ring enemies neither by might nor money can obtaine,andleave to 
eritie:but men will alwatesſay of the that being unjuſt and wic- 
ked, they hnve overthrowne good men to uſurye a tyrannous rule 
and dominion, that belongeth not unto them. Aſter he had thus 
ſpoken, he tooke his ſword, & falling upon the point there- 
of, gave up the Ghoſt, Caſſias alſo his companion,cauſed his 
owne head to be cur off by one of his ſlaves , whom he had 
made free, and kept with him long time before for ſuch a 
necefſity.The hiſtorie which wereade of the Numantines, ,,.,.vtc ti. 
cometh in firly for this matter whichwe handle here. For florie of he 


afterthey had ſuſtained the ſiege of the Romans fourtezne I CnngRs 
| yeares 


efhis daics, 


yeares together,and were 1n the endinclofed by Scipio with 
avery great ditch oftwo and fortie toote in depth,and thir. 
tie-in bredch, which compaſſed the citie roundabout, the 
Conſul fummoned them to commir themſelves to the cle. 
mencic ofthe Romans,and to truſt rotheir promile,ſeeing 
all mcanes of ſallyingfoorth to fight, and of recoveringahy 
vicuals were taken from thery. To whom they madethis 
onely an{wer,that foraſmuch'as they had lived tor the ſpace 
of 338.ycares in freedome,they would nor die ſlaves in any 
ſort. Whereupon, ſuch as were moſt valiant, aſſembled to- 
gether and (laethoſe that were moſt grownein yeares,with 
' women and children. Then they tooke all the riches ofthe 
citic,and of the temples,and brovght it into the midlt of a 
reat hall,and ſettivg fire to all quarters of the citie,cachof 
them tooke the ſpeedieſt poyſon they could finde : fo that 
the temples, houſes, and riches, and people of Numantiz 
ended all in one day, leaving to S$cipzo, neither riches to 
{poyle,ncither man or woman to trivmph withall, For dus 
ring the whole time wherein their citic was beſieged, not 
one Namantine yeclded himſelfe priſoner to any Romance, 
but Cue himlſelfe rather chan he would yeeld. W hich Mag» 
nanimitie cauſed Scipioto bewaile the deſolation of ſucha 
people,intheſe words: O happie Numantia, which the gods 
had accreed ſhould once end, but never be vanquiſhed. Nowal- 
beir theſe examples andinfinite other like tothele, are ſet 
foorth unto us by Hiſtoriographers, as teſtimonies of an 
excellent Magnanimitie, whereby they would ceachus both 
to benever diſcouraged for the moſt tedious travels and 
irk{ſome miſeriesof mans lifez and alſo to ſtand ſo littlein 
awe of death,that for feare thereof, much lefſe for any other 
torment or priefe,we never commit any thing unſceming a 


o_s noble heart:yer notwith{ianding,no man that feareth God, 
wardtneend and iS Willin j to obey him, oughtto forget himſelf lo much, 


asto haſten forward theend of his daics for any occaſion 
whatloever,This did Socrates know very well when he ſaid, 
that we muſt not ſuffer our ſoule to depart from the Centi- 
nell wherein ſhe is placed inthis body, without the leave of 
her Captame: and thac 10 weightie a matter as death, ought 
not{ as Platoſaith)to be in mans power. But if it be offered 
uns 
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untou by thewil of Godahen witha magnanimous heart, 
voideofallRartingafide ivany thingagainft ditie, we muſt 
ſet free chis paſſage, being; Gaied and: afſuredly grounded 
wpon that conſolat on, which never, forſaketh agood con- 
fcience, not ancly through the expeRationof anaked and 
fniplehomaneg glory, which! nioft of the Heathenpropouns 
des torheiinelves, cbutuft-tharkfe. which abideth forever: 
following therew che conftangy of Alcebiader, @-great Cap- atcibiades 
taine of Grecia , who hearing the ſentence. of his, condemy conftarcie and 
nation to death pronounced, ſaid: /t'zs {thatleave the Athes bs _s 
mans condepnied to die and not they me. For 1 geate ſevke the gods 
wh+6 } ſhall bervemartall,pu rey fraffremmaine/tll anineſt men; 
who are dl Jicbgett toideat b- Socrates ' allo hey Nga 0ap! tall ac- Socrates 
cufationlaid againit him wrongfully,directod his: peech.rg ?ecehatbis 
the Judges,and faid unto ths, thathis accuſers by their falſe . 
depoſitions might well caule him-to die, but hurt him they 
couldnot: adding furtker,thache wold neverleaye bis pro- 
feſhoof Philuſophie torteare of death./ aw; perſuaded(quorh ** + 
ho in Plato)that this my opinion @ very good, namely, that ev 
one ought to abide conſtantly mm that place and trade of life, which 
either he hath choſen hinuſelfe, or 15 appointed him by hu ſuperior: 
that he muſt arcane that for the beſt, and hazard himſelfe thereiy 
to all dangers without feart ewhet of 'drath or of any ather thing 
whatſoever. And therfore I ſhaulderre greatly;sf 1 ſvonld now for 
feare of death forſake that rancke wherein God hath: placedme, 
and would have me remame mas 1 alwatzs beleened and thought: 
mamaly,i bat 1 rould live aſtudent wm Pbuofophie correthug mine 
' ewvine and ot her mens vices, Nom, af bhonldace otberwiſe;] muohi 
juſttie be accuſed for calling my ſeift amiſemn,notbemy ſo waged: 
ſering tofeare aeath,is to thinks that to be, which as not, Bat news g..Þ....._ 
they 1 nor any other man,onght to do all that we may 17 judgement fraredciib, 
" or inwarre;#0 the end to avoide death,For it is very certiime,t."at 
Be whowowld torafibantel caſt down hs armor and foe ray, 
mv bt by that Henne rovite dearhy(andriielike t;-20 be underſtood 
Js all dnigers andpevilt ) if he were ot afraid of mfamie. But con- 
fider (O countreymen) that it 2 no.very chard matter to aveide 
death but far emore arfficult 40 eſchue wickedneſſe ant the (Dame 
ther f, which arda irtat deale ſwifter of foots thanthat iz. O 
freech Gorthiegfereriall praiſe ;andſiich wone as inflructs 
eth a Chiittian notablic in a great & noble reſolutio:name- 
lie 


tea of 
- mnine, 


Fabritins. 


C amllus, 
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lieto runne the race of his ſhort dayes in.that yocmioa, 
whereunto God hath called him, that in thie-midſt of 
tortures, torments, andall agoniesof death. From which, 
whileſt we expeRta hap | 
deſtitute of an i remedicinall thoſe things, which aceoyy 
dingtethe wor 
Aaine them with like conftancic and: woorthineſle, not de. 
parting fromehe eranquillitieand reſt of our ſouls, which 
is a morenoble a& than to haſten forward the end ofour 
daies,that wemay be delivered of them. But howſoererit 
be,letus alwaiespreferre a yertuous and honeſt death, be 
fore any kinde of life,beit never ſo pleaſant, And ſeeing that 
one and the ſame paſſage is prepared as well for the coward 
as the couragious, (ir being decreed, that all men mult once 
die) the lovers of vertue ſhall doe well co reape tothems 
ſelves ſome honor of common neceſſitic, and to depart 
of this life with ſuch a comfort.. Now to come to thele» 
Fumplerot” cond commendable cffc of this vertue of Magnanimitie, 
magna. WhereofHeroical men were ſo prodigall heretofore for the 
benefite and fafetie oftheir enemies, we can bring no beter 


OfM 


agnanimitic 


pic pallage,we ought tobe no more 


aremoſtirkeſome and deſperate, burſu. 


teſtimony than the courteous faRt of Fabritius the Romane 


Conſul cowards Pyrrhws,who made warre agaiaſt, him,and 


whoſe Phyſition wrot unto him, that he offcred himſelfe to 
murder his maſter by poiſon, and ſo to end their ſtrife withe 
out danger, But Fabritins ſent the letter unto.him,and lige 
nified wirhall,that he had made a bad choiſe of friends, a 
well as of enemies, becauſe he made warre with uprightand 
goed men, and truſted ſuch aswerediſloiall and wicked: 
wherof he thought goodtolet him underftand,not ſo much 
to gratifie him,asleaſt the accident of his death ſhould pro* 
cure blame to the Romanes, as if they had ſought or con- 


 ſentedtoend the warre by meanes of treaſon, not being a- 


ble to obrainetheir purpoſe by theic vertue, Camila Ro- 
mane Dictator, isnolefſe to be commended for that which 
ra did during the fiege of the Citie ofthe Fallerians, For he 
tat was ſchoole-maſter of the chiefeſt mens children a- 


mongſ them,being gone out 'of the Citie, under colourto , 


"86 youth to. walke, and to exerciſetheraſelvesalong 
e wals, delivered them intothe bands of this Romance 


Cap- 
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Captaine;ſaying unto him,that he might be wellafſured th 
Citizens. wouldiyeeld 4hemſelves to his devotion, forthe 
Gfetie and libcrtie of that which was deereſt unto them, 
But Camilis knowing this to be coo vile and wicked apra- 
Riſe, ſaid to thoſe that were with him, That although men 
uſed great outrage and violence in warre; yet among good 
men certaine lawes and points of equitie were to be obſer-= 
ved. For victorie was not ſo much to bedefired, as that it 
ſhould begotten and kept by ſuch curſed and damnable, 
meanes: but a General ought to warre,truſting to his owne Agendlieſon 
yertue,and not tothe writ Care of others, [Then tripping __ 
the ſaid ſchook-mafter,and binding his hands behinde him, 
he delivered him naked into the hands of his ſchollers, and 
gavetoech of them a bundle of rods,that ſo they might ca- 
ry him backe againe into the citie. For which noble at the 
citizens yeelded themſclves to the Romanes: faying;thatin 
preferring juſtice betore yiAtorie, they had taught them to 
chooſe rather to ſubmit themſelyes unto them, than tore- 
eaine ſtill cheirlibertie : confeſhng withall,that they were 0+ 
yercome more bytheir vertue, than vanquiſhed bytheir 


force and power, So great power hath Magnanimitic, that 
| irdothnogonely advance Princesto the higheſt degree of 
honor, bur alſo abateth the heart of the puiflant and warlike 
enemic,and oftentimes procureth yitorie without batrell. 
Trulie we = draw an excellent doctrine out of theſe ex- 


amples, which make all thoſe without excuſe, that ſpare 
| nothing toattaine tothe ende oftheir intents and devices, 
| making no difficulty, at the deltruftionof innocents, bifx 
| exerciling all kinde of crueſtie, ſo they may overthrow their 
enemies by what meanes ſoeycr:ufing commonly that ſay- 
ing of Ly/ander, Admirall of the Lacedzmonians,That ifrhe 
| Lion rhinne will not ſuffice,the Foxe bis 1kinne alſo « to be ſewed 
| 0. But let us reſolutely hold this,thattreaſon never finderh Treaſon and 
place inanobleheart, no more than the bodie of a Foxe is __ as 
| foundina Lions body. Further, it is notoriouſly knowne, noble heare. 
= thar the Arccicnes ſtrived to procure all good and profite 
to their enemies, uſing clemencie and humanity towardes 
them, when they had greater occaſion and meanes to be 
reyengedof them, Hereof we may alleadge good 9m: 
when 
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when we diſcourſe hereafter particularly of thoſe vertijes 
that are properto anoble minded man , who ouphtts he 


Ofche third ef. Crueltie no lefſe than treaſon, We'are therefore to lookk 
ſe&of Magua- unto thelaſt effeR , and ſound proofe of Magnanimitiemd 


aumitic. 


Generoſitic here propounded by us, which we ſaid, conf 
ſtedinthe contempt of carthly and humane goods. White. 
in truly refteth the very perfeRion ofa Chriſtian, who life, 
echup his defiresco his laſt and ſoveraigne Goodinheayen, 
Now, becauſe there are but few that love notthemſelye; 
roo much in thoſe things that concernethe commodities of 
this life, and fewer thar ſeeke not after glorit and hondir, 
as arecompence of their excellent deeds, ' and that defite 
not richies earneſtly to ſarisfie their pleaſure; in theſe thee | 
points alſo a noble minded man cauſeth his vertue to ap- | 
peare more woondertull, becauſe he doth not judge them | 
to be a worthy reward for the ſame, but racher altogether 
unwoorthie the care of hisſoule; for which pridcipally he 
defireth to live. This is that which Crcero ſaith,rhacitisnot 
ſcemely that he ſhould yeeld ro covetoufnes and 'concupil- 
cence, who could not be ſubdued by feare;or that he ſhould 
be overcome by pleaſure,who hath reſiſted priefe : but t# 
ther that theſe things oughr:to be ſhunned by allpoſhble 
meanes,together with the defire-of money, ſeeitg thereis 
nothing more vile and abje& than to love riches,nor more 
noble than to deſpiſe rhem, This alſo is that which Plats 
ſaith,that it belongeth to the dutie of a noble heart not one- 
ly to ſurmountfeare, bur alſo ro:moderare his deſires and 
@ncupilcences, eſpecially when he hath libertie to uſe the, 
whetherirbe in the pleaſure ofthe body, or inthe ambiti- 
ous deſire of vain-glorie, honor & power.In this ſort thed, 
be that hatha righrnoble and woorthy minde,willno more 
weigh greatnes among men andeftimation of the common 
ſort,han he doth griete and povertic,buc depending wholy 
uponthe will of God, and contemting himſelfe with 'his 
| works wrought in him,he will not that any good thing up- 
on earth can be taken from him. And becauſe he aſpirerhto 


thoſe things that are defi,higheſt,aud molt difficult, he abi 
deth free from all earthly care and. griefe, as being long be 


ivre prepared for all dolours , through che contempt of 
d 
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death, which bringing an end to the greateſt and moſt ex- 

ceſhve pangs, ferverh him for an entrance into eternallreft, 

We have already alledged many examples of ancient men, 

fit for this matter which now we ſpeake of, and the ſequele 

of our treatiſes will furniſh us with mo when we ſhali come 

to intreate of riches and worldly wealth, whereof we areto 

ſpeake more at large. But here we will propound Ariſtider Aritider: 

onely to be imitated, who was a woorthy man among the 

Athenians,whoſe opinion was,that a good citizen ought co 

be alwaies prepared alike to offer his body and minde unto 

the ſervice of che common wealth,withour hope or expeta- 

tion of any hire an 1 mercenaty reward cither of money,ho- 

nor,or glory. And ſo with an unſpeakable gravity and-con- 

Nancy, he kept himſelfe alwaies upright in the ſervice of his 

countrey , inſuch ſort thatno honor done unto him could 

cauſe him either ro be puffed up in heart, or to be more ear- 

neſt in imploying himſelfe: (a$itis the maner of ſome to do 

ſervice according asthey are recompenced) neither could a+ 

ny repulſc or deniall which he ſuffered,abate his courage or 

trouble him, or yer diminiſh and lefſen his affe1on & defire 

to profit his common-wealth. Whereas now adaics we ſee 

that the molt part of men with us upon a ſmall diſcontent- 

ment, labor to makepublike profite to ſerve their defires & 

paſſions, in tead of giving themſelves to the good and lee 

nefitoftheir country. Now concluding our preſent diſcoule, 

welearne that true and perfet Magnanimity and Generofi. Magnanimitie 

iy is invincible and incxpugnable, becauſe upon this conf * Te 
eration,that deathis the common end of mans life, and that 

happy paſſage tolife everlaſting, ſhedeſpilerh it alrogether, 

and maketh lefle account thereof than of bondage and 

vice: ſuſtaining alſo witha great and unappalled heart, moſt 

cruell rorments, not being mooved thereby to do anything 

that may ſceme toproceede of the common weakencs and 

frailry of mans nature, Further welearne that this vertue 

maketh him that poſſeſſeth her, good, gentle, and curteous, 

even towards his greateſt enemies, againſt whomit ſuffceth 

him not to uſe any covinoor malice, but keepeth him alwaies 

within the limits of equity and juſtice: cauſing him further 


to inake choice of and to finiſh all hogeſt matters of his 
V owne 
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owne will and for their loye,not onjing at all for mertall and 
corruptiblethings , that he may wholly apprehend and take 
holdof thoſe things that are divine and eternall. 1 


ws 
ft) 
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Wherein the | AM A- Onfidering that the perfetion of a wiſe mans 

—_— ( life confilteth in the praQtiſe of great and ex- 

couliſterh. cellentthings , he that is borneto vertue fee. 
leth himſclfe rouched rothe quicke with deſire to bri 

them to paſſe. But the inſtability and ſmall aſſurance which 

he knoweth to be in that which dependeth upon the doubt» 

fall event of every highenterpriſe , oftentimes cooleth his 

vertuous intents, ifa certaine confidence and good hope did 

not make eafieunto him the meanes of attaining thereunto, 

Eikewiſe, when he feeleth the ſharpe pricking that procee- 

deth from the overthwarts and miſcries of man, which ſe» 

queſter themſelves very little from his life, he is ſoone daun- 

ted with ſorrow and care,if he have not this hope that com- 

forteth him with expeRation of ſpeedy redrefle, Of you 

therfore(my companions)we ſhall underſtand the excellen» 

cy of this Good that belongeth to the ſoule and is ſoneceſlis 

ry fora happy life, I meane Hope, which dependeth of the 

yertue of tortitude, whereof we have diſcourſed all this days 

AR Am. Learned men{ faith Bras ) differ from the ignorafit 

fort in the goodnes of hope, whichtruly is very profitable 

t weete and acceptable to a prudent man.But evill hope lea» 

detiycarnall men, asa naughty guide, unto finne. | 

| AcHuiros. As good hope lerueth to increaſe ſtrength 

naman, ſo reſh hope oftentimes beguileth men, Bur it be» 

longethtothce As tR.to handle this matter. 

ob ASER. eMexander the Great being by the States of all 

Mreanderre» Grzcia chefen general] Captaine to paſſe into-Alia, andto 

ovely for him: make war withthe Perſians, beforehe rooke ſhip he inqui- 

£-te, red afterthe eftareofall his friendes to know what meanes 

they had to follow him, Then-he diftributed and gaueto 

one lands, to another avillage, to this man che cuſtome of 

ſome hauen,to another the profite of ſome borough rowne, 

befiowing inthis mancr the moſt part of his demeanes and 


Ieycnuecs. 


_—_- 
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revenues. And when Perdicas one of his Lieutenanrs de- 

manded of him what he reſerved for himſelfe : he anſwered 

Hope, So great confidence hadthis noble Monarch, not 

in the ſtrength ofhis weapons, or multitude of pood war- 

riors defirous of glorie and honour, but in his owne yer- 

tue, being content and fatisfied with alittle, in his conti- Properties re- 
nencie, beneficence , contempt of death , magnanimitie, Junniein © 0e- 
curteſie, gracious entertainment, being eaſfte to be ſpoken 

with, having a free diſpoſition by nature, without diſsimula- 

tion, conſtant in his counſels, readie and quicke in his cxe- 
cutions,willing to be the firſt in gloric,and alwaies reſolute 
to do that which dutic commanded. From this. Hope thus 
ſurely grounded,he never ſhrunke,untill the laſt gaſpe of his 
life: which cauſed him to make this anſwer to Parmenis, who 

counſclled him to accept ofthe offers which Darmsmade 

unto him for peace : namely,fixe thouſand talents, being m 

value fixe Millions of gold, and the halfe of his kingdome, 
with a daughter of his in mariage; 1f were Parmenis, / would 
accept of his profers .Beſides, he ſent word to Darizs,that the 
earth could not beare two Suns,nor Afiaewo kings, Neither 
was he deceived of his good hope, which led him to ſuch a 
perfection of worldly glory and felicity,that he was the firft 
and laſt that euer approchedneere unto it. This Hope was 
that foundation wherupon ſo many great & excellent Hea- 
then men and Pagans built their high andnoble interpri= 
ſes. For proofe heereof may be alledged that definition 
which Cicero giveth of Confidence, being the ſecond partof | 
Hope, affirming it to bethat vertue, whereby the ſpirit of NT RD 
man putteth great truſt in weightie and honeſt macters, ha- 

ving a certain & ſure hope in himſelf. And el{where he ſaith 

that he ſhall neither rejoice,nor be troubled out of mealure, | 
that truſteth in himſelfe. But we knowe that this Hope is Our hope wut 
weake and vncertaine, if it be not ſetled and grounded up- oP ns 
ona ſure expeQation of the helpe and grace of God, with- ot God. 

out which we can neuerproſper. Now this is out of doubt, 

that we cannot hope and waite for that grace, vnlefle our 
counſels and enterpriſes, have reaſon fortheir guid, & right 

and equitie for their bounds. For (as an ancient man faith) 

that man hopeth in yaine that fcareth not God, and they Ofraine hope, 

V 2 onely 
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The diviſion 
of hvpc. 


Of the rrue % We are taught inthe holy Scri 
$2 a! iDiehope, ccttainty of this-hope, 
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onely are filled with good hope, whoſe conſciences are 
cleane and pure.. So thatall chey that are led with ſundry e. 
vil paſſions,cither ef ambition,vfvain-glory,or ofany other 
unbrideled deſire, can never have that happy and good 
hope, which never deceiveth men, And indeede they mifle 
oftentimes of their intent, yea, are deprived of that which 
was their owne & certaine, becauſe they are defirousto 

unjuſtly another mans right, being alſo uncertaine.Theſelfe 
fame thing falleth out to choſe that truſt and ſtay in ſuch 
ſort upon their owneftrengrh, vercue and conſtancie, that 
fearing in noreſpeR (as they ſay ) the greatelt calamiries 
that can come to man, aſſure themſelves intheir proſpe. 
riry to bee invincible in their reſolutions, and preſume 
that norhing isableto, pull them downe, ar to.caule them 
to change their —_ : and yet ſo ſoone as the winde of 
adverſity bloweth,, they are the fult chat axe throwne to 
the ground, and ſoonelt ſhew foorth the inconftancy and 
imbecillity cf mans nacure left to it felfe.. As. contrariwile, 
they to whom God giveth cies to acknowledge themlelves, 
arcthen humbled,, fothat they reverence the ordinance of 
Gad, who deridethall the enterpriſes.of men. The praGiiſe 
hereof was. wellknowne to Wence/ams king of Hungary,be* 
ing driven out of his kingdome, and forſaken of his owne, 
whooftentimes.uſed'to lay, The bope 1 had m men hindered me 
from puttmg my truſt in God: bat now that all my confidence wm 
kim,. Laſſuremy ſelfe that be will helps me by h:s dine goodnes, 
As ingecditfell out ſo.unto him, beingreeſtabliſhed againe 
10 all his effates and dignities. But to the ena we confound not 
togetherthat which is fmply divine , with that which is hu- 
mane, Ithinke we oughtto make a double hope , the firlt, 
vue, certaine, aud unfalliblie , which concerneth holy and 
ſacred myltctics:| the other doubtfull, reſpeRting carthly 


thin gs onely.As rouching the fiſt; we know things to come 


Q) the aſſurancethereof.as wel .as if they, were alrcady done. 


pture What.is the undolibred 


Which through faith oughtrto beſo 


, that by the ſtrengch, power, and 
e ſhould runtherace ofour ſhore: daies in 


and peaccablerranquillity of our minds, 
exp<irg 


wmprintedin our hearts 
vertue thereof, w 


all joy,happinefſe 
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expeRing without doubring the perfeR and abſolute en- 
joying: of thoſe: goods thati'are immorrall', unutterable 
and cadleſſe in the fecond and eternall life, Withour this 
hope groundedupon tie free goodnes of the Almighty, 
let us afſuredly perſwade our ſelves, that mans eſtate 1s 
more miſerable than that of brute beaſts , ſeeing this is the 
onely way of his ſalvation, The'other hope which concer- Coy 
neth this preſentlife onely inall ſuch things as we propound "© 
to our ſelyes for the benefit and contentation thereof , hath 
ſuch needeto beruled, guided, and referred to the hap®- 
picend of the firftexcellentiand heavenly hope, that other- 
wiſe it cannot but be doubrfull, inconftant, and raſh, what 
bumane reaſon ſoeverwecan — to perſwade the poſ- 
fibility of attaining to the ende of our pretended devices, 
which in one moment may be quire overthrowne, the oc-: 
cafions whergof being for the molt part ſecretand hid from 
vs, Moreover the imperteRion of whatſoever men comes: 
monly molt eſtreme upon earth is fo great, that together 
with cheir continuall uncertainty , the perturbations which 
hinder the tranquillity of the ſoule redouble and abound 
ſo much the more, as the enjoying of cheſe earthly commo- 
dities increaſe and augment, leaving in man a continuall 
defireto multipliethem , and a feare toloſe them, As tou + 
ching this hope therefore of humanerhings which we wiſh 
mightalwaics proſper withus , we may well hope what we 
will, bur withall we muſtprepare and ſettie ourlelvesto 
ſupport conſtantly whatſoever falleth our, that ct} at which. 
cometh unto us againſt our will , may not be altogether a- 
gainſt our expeRation: and that we never uſe ſuch repinings 
as theſe,unbeſceming a wiſe man, / wonld never have £4). 96 Speeches un- 
it: 1 looked for another matter: 1 would never have ſuppoſed that >*<<ning a 
ſuch a thing could have happened. Ta the meane while we muſt 
not omit to Hope the beſt alwaies/in'our croſſes and cala- 
micies, becauſe nothing lenifierh ſo much the ſharpnes of The fruire of 
preſent adyerſities as the hope of future benefice ; the cer- "*?** 
taine expeQation whereof as it were ſealeth'iaway ou: la« 
bours, and cauſeth all feare of perilleo vaniſh away. This 
is that which Apoſſedor: laith, that we muſt never be dif 
couraged for advyetſitics,but alwaics hepe for berrex things. 

V 3 The 


wiſc mane 


The calamities of mortall men (faith Exripides)inthe ende 

leave of themſelves : and 3s the winds do not alwaies blow 

vehemently , ſo happic men are not eyer fortunate, The 

one flieth from the other: bur he is a good man, who is al. 

waies fuil of goed hope, Pindaruscalleth it the nurſe of old 

ave.T hates (aid,that nothing in all the world was more com. 

mon than Hope, becauſe.itabideth with them-alſo that haye 

no other goods. The Elpiſticke Philoſophers affirmed, thac 

- nothing better maintained and preſerved the life of man, 

Our life would than Hope. And truly without hope , which eaſeth the 

Me pot burthen of mans miſeries., the world were not able to ſu 
bope. ftaine life. For it prear'y helpeth man to live contented| 

and happily , if, as weſaid, it havereſpeQto the beſt end, 

unto which alt our deſires and inclinations ought to be 

referred , and ought to be governed thereby according ts 

reaſon and juſtice. Otherwite it is certaine that amancan 

never progeny and to his contentatior»,' enjoy.his preſent 

eltate and condition, but alwaies ſome new hope of better 


things to come,will cauſe him to negleR that whereof he is 
aſſured,8& to run after an uncertainty, untill in the end being 


often deceivedand miſſing of his. purpoſes and enterpriſes, - 
he be overthrowne quite through his great hope. Therefore 
Plato writeth , that Fortune is more contrary to that man 
whom ſhe ſufferethnottoenjoy that which he hath, than to 
him whom ſhe denieth to grant that which he demandeth- 
lates raids of her. This gave occafionto Cineas(a very wiſe man, and ſo 
(wha. ruin his Cxcellentan orator,that one writeth of him, thac he brought 
geathope. more townes in ſubjeRtion to his maſter Pprrbus by his 
tongue,than himſelfe did by his valure)wherhe faw thatal- 
though this King mi; ht enjoy a-happie peace and quietnes,, 
if he would be coutentedtoreigne peaceably over his ſub- 
jects: yet he burned with defire to undertake warre againſt 
Jraly ; to enterintotalke with him, and toaske of him this 
queſtion. If Sir, the gods ſhew us this favor that we ſhould 
remaine Conquerors in this war, what good would the vic- 
cory do us? We might afterward (anfwered Pyrrhus )eably 
ſubdue the Grzcian aud Barbarian. cities bordering upon 


that countrey, Well, when this is dane,replied Cineas,what 
hall we do afterward? Sicilin (anſwered Pyrriues ) will of it 


(cle 
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felfe yeelde unto us. Shall Sici/sa then (quoth Cinea) end 
our warre? What will Ray us after (quoth this monarch) 
from paſſing into Afrike and ro Carthage , and from the re- 
covericof the kingdome of Macedonia with eaſe, that ſo 
woe may command all Grzcia without contradiRion? 
Whereunto Cmeas replied, When all is in our power, what 
ſhall we do inthe end? Pyrrhus beginning to ſmile, ſaid, We 
will reſt us at our caſe , my friend, living in all pleaſure, and 
as merrily my be. Then Cinexs having brought him'to 
chat point which he defired , faid unto him : And whar Sir, 
letteth us from reſt ar-this preſent', and from living in joy 
and pleaſure, ſeeing we' have all things requiſite and ne- 
cefſary , withour ſeeking ic with ſo much effuſion of mans | 
bloud, befides infinite hazards anddangers, and that in 
ſuch places where it is uncertaine whether we ſhall finde it; - 
Theſe wiſe ſpeeches ſooner offended Pyrrbus than cauſed 
him to change his minde. And although this price could 
not doubt ar all what happines & great felicity he Torſooke, 
yet was it unpoſſible torake the hope of that whiclthe defi- 
red out of his mind. Wherfore Antigone king of Macedonia 
compared him very fitly to a Dice-plaier, to whom the Dice Pyrrbus com» 
ſpeake faire by giving unto him good',chances, bur yer fo | 
that he cannor calt the ſame againe to ſerve his turne, For he 
loſtthat by hope , which he had gotten indeed, dehring ſo 
earneſtly that which he had not, that he forgat to makerhat 
ſure which was already in his poſſeſſion. And indeed it fell 
out very unhappily with him in the end. For after he had 
fought proſperouſly a certaine time, he was diſcomfited by 
the Romanes,and being after beſieged, was ſlaine with a tile 
which a woman let fall upon his head. Was there ever mo- 
narch, who ought rather to have contentedand delighted 
himſelfe peaceably in the enjoying of his unſpeakeable pro= 
ſperities than /uli9 Ceſar? Andyetnot being ſatisfied with Cef:r was lod 
the Romane Empire,which he had obtained by ſo many rra- 1 wor 8 
vels and innumerable dangers, he made preparation (whi- ; 
left the conſpirators ſought his death)to go himſelfe in 
perſonto warreagainſt the Parthians, So that aslong as he 
lived, the hope of chat which was to come, cauſed him to 
conternne the glorie'gorten by his former deeds, and to de- 

V 4 prive 
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prive himſclfc of that commendation, which he ſhould aye 
no lefſedeſerved in preſerving himlelfe, and in the good. 
government of his great eſtate, than he didia conquerin 
theſame: whereof hereaped no other benefit, but onelya 
vaine name and glory of {mall continuance.in bis life time, 
whichprocured him the envie arid hatred- of his. countrey. 
men, ſo-that be. was murdered. with;2 3, blowes of thi 
ſword on his body,after he had overlived: Pompey (who was 
vanquiſhed by him) foure yeares onely , or little more, Hi- 
tories are full of ſundrie ſuch alcerations, whichicommon. 
ly follow them that axe,nat content; withtheir eftate ; fro 
whence wiſe men and of good: judgement may; draw this 
-___ inftruRtion;tolimitcheirthoughtts and defires. For as Dio- 
) haves pi. BW dorus'the Athenian faid ; theſe two. things are very burttull 
to men, Hopeand Love, of whichthe one leadeth; andthe 
other accompanieth them; the one fceketh outthe meatis 
to execuſÞ theic choughts', and the other per(wadeth theni 
with goed ſucceffe. And although theſe two things are not 
feene with the eie, yet are they mightier than vihble puniſh» 
ments. Hereof came that oldproverbe , that proud men fat 
themſclues. with vaine hope , mhuch bylutle and little choaketh 
thew, as auaughty fat doth mans bodice, Andif we be willing to 
keepe our ſelves from ſo dangerousa downefall; Jetus cure 
our {oules of all hurtfull hope,and let reaſon and duty(as we 
have already ſaid ) leade and limic all our affeRions and ens 
terpriſes, conlidering wiſely their beginning , namely, that 
we ground them upon right and equity onely,, knowin 
We muft nor Uh2t. they ought not tobe judged of by the event: paris. 
ite "a _— of them , which oftentimes ſeeme totavor unjuſt counſels 
cvew... and.doings.'And this offereth ſome colour and occaſfionto 
the wicked to. proſecute their dealings , having to care of 
violating right and juſtice. But howſoeverit be; amiſerable 
end btingeth themg an@ver late repentance, Neitherlet us 
' perſwade our ſelves, thatiheifſue of our imaginations and 
- enterprues although they be well grounded,ſhall certainely 
fall out according; t0-0ur meaning ; ( for this is chat hope, 
which gr eatly hurteth, and moſt of all troubleth thew }bux 
5 " know,ghat as.inall things which growthete is alwaies 
mc-corruption mioglediaghem( ic Wing odeetiop nes 


all mortall ſeeds ſhould preſently be partakers ofthe cauſe 


ofdeath) ſo fromthe ſamefountaine ill hap loweth unte 

usitrgreat meaſure, yea ſooner and more abundantly than !bapis ryors 
ood ſuccefſe. Which thing\Homer willing to giveusto un- goo = 

derſtand, fained that there were two veſſels atthe centric of 

the grearOlympus,the one beingrfultof hooy, the other of 
all, of which two mingled together /xpiter:cauſcth all men 

to drink. And Phrtarke laith, that men.canneverpurelyand 

kmplie enjoy the caſe ofany great proſpericie, but whether 

it be forrunc,or the envy of deitinic, or elſe the naturall ne-. 

eeflitic. of . carthly things, there eaſc is alwaics intermin- 

pled in their life timegvithoevil among the good;yea in the 

like miſhap, that which is woorſe ſurmounectk the berter, 

All cheſe things being conſidered of us, they will make us 

more adviſed and (taied in all our counſels and advices,and 

in ſuch lort affeRed and prepared with true prudence, forti- 

rude and magnanimicie, that whatfoevts hapneth unto us, 

we ſhall not be troubled or farther mooyed, but receive it, 

as having long before expected and looked for it. This doth 

Seneca very learnedly teach us,ſayingt that we ought not to genecaadviſerh 


be aftoniſhed or marvell at unlooked for chaaces that liohr »5 *9 prepare 
OS ourſelves w 


upor us, butprepare and conforme m5:toaH cyents allcycnts, 
that maycome unto us, premeditating end Fhinkiqg atore- 

hand,chat weare borne to ſuffer,and:that Hothirf,, cometh 

to paſſe, whicholght _— be, Defy) Gar fa Leadeth 

thoſe that are confentin amethgautſazeri by force . Nei- 

ther ought Celhwnkghedoalicie CCl entree come, to 

neple& good, heroicatl; & farremoovedhhopes'ofexcelienc 
things,having thus grobndedtheas wehaveſaid: For wiſe 

and famous perfonagesdefirous of honour and glory,were 

alwaies of opinion, that they:ought:to be entertained and 
keptinaſfound& ſciledreſolunis ofthe mind,becauſe of the 
varietie-of accidents; which daily: lia ppea.contrarptothe 
commoropinionsofmen: whereinexperienceteacheth us, 
tharaocoriling to the diretionofa good ſpirir, & the oood 

fucceſſe thatfolloweth & accompanieth it, whatſoever con - 

cetneth themanaging 'of worldly affaires,is changed, and: wha the 32- 
eurnethabour'with-the mooving of fortune, ifirbe;lawfull or vnderttan- 
forus vader this Heathen word tolunderfiand- the. ordi- word Forync, 
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nance of God.Therfore to end our preſent diſcourſe, wewil 
notethis,rhat firſt we are to defend our ſelves by the grace 
of God, with that happicand certaine hope which canne. 
verdeceiveor confound any,being a certain guide to keepe 
us in this long and tedious pilgrimage from going aſtraie 
out of the way of ſalyation. Secondly from this, the prop, 
Ray,and comfort of mans life againſt all miſeries and calg« 
mities will low and iſſue, Thirdly and laſtly, we ſhal be lice 
red upto all great and noble works, for the good and com» 
mon profit of eyery one, referring the events of themto the 
woonderfull counſell of the providence of Gad, andrecti« 
ving them as juſt, good and profitable. 


T he end of the ſeventh daies worke. 


OO En 


THE EIGHT DAIES WORKE. 


of Patience and of Impatiencie: of Choler and 
Wrath, Chap. 29. 


== F rertue confiſteth in-hard matters,if 
acl that which comerthneareſtco the dis 
Wa vinenature, and is moſt uneaſic and 

FH fi caſt of all uſed ofallmen, better be- 

= PI ſeemethavaliantand noble minded 
=D man,than any other thing whatſoe- 
verzno doubt but w__ is the very ſame thing :whereof 
the Scripture teacheth us, that Godis the author, and that 
hepurteth ir in daily praQtiſe among his creatures,deferring 
the full puniſhment of their faults by expecting their repen- 
tance, Further this vertue ſo much reſemblech-Forritude, 
whereof we diſcourſed yeſterday that we may fay-with Cs- 
cero,that Fortitude is borne ofher; orelſe with her; ſecing 
there is nothing ſo great and burthenſome, which ſhe can- 
not cafily ſuſtaine and overcome, even the violenteR and 
moſt common paſſions of mans. nature 44s impatience, 
choler,and anger,which commonly procurerhe uttctruine 


of the ſoulc.Thereforeletus ( my Companions) begin our 
| daics 
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daies worke with the handling of the effeRs of this great 
yertue of Patience,an« of the- vicesthatare cleane contra» 
rie unto it. 

AM ANA. Patience (ſaith Plants): is a remedy for all Paiite a fulve 
griefes, Endure patiently, and blame not that which lin 
canſt not ayoide.For he that is able to ſuffer well, overcom- 
meth, But this vertuc is ſo rarely found among men, that 
mo wil offer themſelves to death, than abide griefe patient- 
ly.Nevertheles,it is the point of a wiſe man) (ſaith Horace ) 
to ſer a good face upon that which mult needs be done. 

ARAM. Bypaticnce (faith Cicero) we mult ſecke after, 
that which we cannot obtaine byfavor : and if we endure, 

all the inconvenience will turne to our profite. But learned 
men,whileſt they relilt not their perturbations, trouble,and 
overturne witha ſuddaine yehemencie thoſe thir gs which 
they had begun with a quiet ſpirit and minde, throwing 
downe at one blow whatſoever they had builded with lon 
labour. But of thee AcxrTon we ſhall underftand the 
praiſc and propertie of this vertue of Patience, with. the 
contrary effes thereof, namely, Impaticnce, Cholerand: 
Anger,and the meanes to ſhun and avoide them. 


AcaiTtos, Amongall the ancients, the Stoike Philo- Ofthe $troical 


fophers were moſt zealous & preciſc obſervers of all poiars Paticnces 


concerning this vertue of patience, whick they grounded 
upon the farall cauſe of neceGlitie; requiring ſuch exaHneſle 
2nd perfetionthereofinmen,that they would have a no- 
ble heart to be no otherwiſe rouched with adverhtie than. 
with prolperitic,oor with ſorrowfull things. than with joy. 
full. For this cauſe Arifo id, that vertue onely was to bo 
wiſhed, & theretore that it was all onero-be ficke or ſound, 
poore orrich : briefely, that inall other humane and ne- 
ceſſary uſes of nature,there was no more evillin one kinde, 

than-in another, Whereby itſecmeth that theſe Philoſo- 

phers delighted an painting out a piQture of ſuch paticace, 

asnever was, nor ſhall be among men, except feſt they 

ſhould be unclothed of all humane nature, or become as 

blockiſh and ſenceleſſe as a Rone. For ſo long as manremai- 

geth in this life, he cannot be voide of affeHions andpertu- 

bations,that draw theſouleto care & to provide for the bo« 

| | die, 


Vertue is net- 
ther without 
affcaion,nor 
ſubje& ro affe- 
Qions, 


Of true pati- 
ENCE, 
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die, which continually crieth out againſther for feareof 
priefe, and of wanting that which belongeth unto it. Burir 
is the duetie of a wiſe man to moderate all paſhons in ſuch 
ſ2re,thatin the end reaſon remaine miftreffe, Moreover we 

ſay that vertue, whichisa habite of comelines and medio. 

critic inaffeions, ought neither to be withouther moti. 

ons, nor yet too much ſubjeto paſſions, For the aboliſh, 
ing ofdefire maketh the ſoule without motion, and without 

joy evenin honeſt things: as on the otherfideover vehe- 

ment motions thereof altogether trouble her,and cauſcher 

to be as it were befide herlelfe, Further, we ſceke afterthe 

common praiſe of men,not for that perfeRion which they 

wiſh for, and whereunro' they oughrto aſpire : and we de- 

Gre that affeion ſhould ſhew it telfe no otherwiſe in ver- 

tue;than a little ſhadow ofa hidden cloud,or aline in a pi: 

Qure. Therefore true patience which we ought.to imbrace 

in all chings,notas compelled and of neceſſitie; but cheert* , 
fully and as-refting in our welfate, is a moderation arld tos | 
lerance of our evils, which,albeit we ſigh under the heavy 
burthen of them,clothevus in the meane while with a Pi. 
euall joy, that firiveth ſo well and maſtreth in ſuch ſort the 
lence of nature which ſhunneth-griefe, that in the endit 
workethinvus anaffe&ion of pietie and- gudlineſſe, joyned 
witha frecand chearefull min:Je,underthe yoke and obedb- 
ence of the juſt and rigittull will of God, through a centaine 
expectation ofthings promiſed,and cauſeth ts to judge ime 
patiencie to be contumacie and rebellion to this divine wil, 
and ſufficient of jt ſelfe tomake a man to be called wretch- 


The definition ed. Patience (faith Plato ) isa habite that conſifteth in:ſu- 
of pariencc. | 


ſtaining ftoutly all labours and griefes for the love of hone- 
ſtic. The law ſaith,thatic isa yery good thing to keepe the 
tranquillitic of our ſpirit as wuch as may be in adverſities, 
and not to complaine of. that whichis uncertaine : becauſe 
men know not whether thatwhich is light upon them be 
200d or evill for them,as alſo becauſe ſorrow cannot helpe 
that which is to come, bur rather hiridreth the curing of the 


evill : and laſtly, becauſe there is nothing in humane mat- 
ters, whereof any g | 


"_ greataccountis to be made, But if Imuſt 
acecs lwpport them, my-defire! andlabouristo do it nobly, 


honeſt 
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honeſtly and couragioully, itskilierh hor what ive endure, 
bur how we endure it. And then doth patience prevaile 
mo, when we know that whatſoever we iz2ye done, was 
executed of us for godlines ſake, The conflict of Patience 
(faith Ewripides)is ſuch, that the vanquiſhed is better than x74, guirs of 
the vanquiſher, And ct us not thinke that there is any ca- patienec. 
lamity,which cannot be ſuſtained by the nature of man ar- 
med with patience, which isan invincible tower. Patience 
(faith Cicero) isa voluntarie and long ſuffering of labours, 
calamitics, travels, and difficult matters, forthe love of ho« 
neſty and of vertue. And when alf things are overthrowne, 
and counſaile will do no more good, there is but this one 
onelyremedy,to bare patiently whatſoever ſhall come up- 
on us.Patience ſerveth us for a mcane to attaine to great 
matters, ſtaying men from fainting in dangers and travels, 
By paticnce whatſoever is diſordered, may be brought a- 
gainc to.good order, as that wiſe Emperoc Marco Arres 
liz would piveus to underſtand, when he ſaid, That parti» 
ence had no lefſe holpe him in the government of his eſtate 
than knowledge. Likewiſe it is forthe moſt part followed 
of courtefic and ger:tlencs,, which make him well liked of 
that is adorned therewith,& ſooner draweth good will, the 
caulc ofmans obedience, then force or violence doth. He 
that is {low to anger (faith the wiſe man) is betrer thanthe Prov.16.z2. 
mighty man, ard bethar ruleth his owne minde, is better 
thanhe that winneth a citie, True patience loveth the affli- 
ctios which ſhe ſuffereth,cauling him that poſſeſſeth herro 
give praiſero God in the midlt of adverſities, and to ſubmit 
bimſclfe co-his judgement whenhe is preſſed with diſcaſes: 
neither can povertic keepe himbacke from commending 
highly his bountie and goodnes. To be ſhort, as a- peatle 
fhewerh her beautie even inthe midſt of a puddle: ſoapati- 
tient man cauſeth- his yertueto appeare in all-advertities. 
Moreoverthis patience which we ſhew inadverftics,moce. 
veth thoſe to compaſſion and pittic that ſre vs. ſuffer. 
Which thing as it greatly comforteth in afflition,ſo often«" 
times it cauſcch others-to reape ineftimable benefirce, when 
they behold.us to ſuffer unjuſtly, For it ſerverhto awakens 
and to ſtrengthet1the weake in the knowledge of choir du» 
tie,thatihey Rr rot themſelveeto be erceived with 1 - 

ot 
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poyſonfull ſwe*tnefſe of worldly goods and commodities, 


In a word, the yertue of patience is ſoneceſfarie fora pogy 
and happy life,that no part or aQion of mans life can be ovj 
ded to their proper end without her. And as ſhe isa branch 
of Magnanimity, Fortitude,and greatnes of courage;ſolm- 
of impatiency, patieniceisa wakenes and imbecility of a baſc,vile,andcon- 


choler,and 


any temptible nature,wherein choler,and in the end wrath,zre 


3 eaſily ingendred:whichare two very pernitious palhons ih. 


.. the ſoule,and differ nothing from furie (as elder Catofaid) 
is | bur onely in this, that they continue a lefler time, and this a 
| | longer, This is that which Poſſidonizs teacherh us, ſaying! 
| The definition that anger is nothing elſe but a ſhort furje. 4riſtsger calledit 
Ha" | he naciden of blood, and an alteration ofthe heart, 
| Cicero(aith,that that which the Latines call Anger,isnamed 
| ofthe Grecians defire of revenge. And Solon being deman- 
ded to whom a man fraught with Anger, might be compa- 
red, anſwered : Tohim that msketh no account of loſing 


T1 his friends,and careth not although he procure enemiesto 
Wh himſelfe. But beſides the ſayings of all theſ2 Sages, expert 
Mt 1 ence ſufficiently ſhewerh us,that Choler and Anger are ene- 

ak miesto all reaſon: and (as P/xtark ſaith)areno lefſe proude, 
[46.2 


bs: , preſumpruous, and uneafieto be guided by another, thana 


I great and mighty tyranny : inſomuch that a ſhip given ouer 


to the mercy of the winds and Rormes, would ſooner ofit 
ſelfe receive aPilot from wichout, than a man carried head- 
long with wrath and choler, would yeeld ro the reaſon and 
admanition of another,For an angry man (like to thoſe that 
burne themſelves within their owne houſes Yhilleth his ſoule 
{ij in ſuchſort with trouble, chafing,and noyſe,that he neither 
ſeeth nor heareth anything that would profice him, unleſſe 

he make proviſion long time before to ſuccour himſelic 
withreaſon throughthe ſtudie of wiſdome, wherby he may 

be ableto overthrow his impatiencic and choler, which ar- 

gue and accompany for the moft part a weake and effemi- 

_ ay _ nate heart, And that this is true, we ſee that women are 
Hiencic and commonly ſooner driven into choler than men : the ficke 
r thanthe ſound ; the old than the yoong : all vicious, glut- 
tonous,jealous, yaine-glorious, and ambitious men, than 

thoſe that unfainedly hatevice. Whereby it is evident c- 


nou gh, 
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nough,that choler proceedeth from the-infirmeand weake 
art of the ſoule,and not from the Greneroſtty thereof, Neis 
ther doth it make againſt our ſaying,to alleadge the opini- 
on of Ariſtotle,and of alt the Pertpateticks, who maintained 
that we oughtto moderate theſe affeRions and paſſions of 
the ſoule: but otherwile that they were neceſlary to- pricke 
men forward to vertue. Yea Ariſtor/efaid, that choler was as Ariſtorle cow-_ 
a whetltone to ſharpen and ſeran edgeupon Fortitude, and RICO 
Generofitie.The Academicks,and Stoicks contende great- 
ly again(t this opinion, and namely Cicero and Seneca, who 
ſaid,that foraſmuch as choler is a vice,it cannot bethe cauſe 
of vertue, ſecingthey are two contrary things that have 
n.thing common together, And-confidering that Fortitude 
proceedeth froman adviſed conſultation and eleCtion of 
rcalon, which perfeRteththe worke, whereas choler hinde- 
reth and troubleth ic in ſuch ſort, that an angry man can not 
deliberate,ic is not/poſhble that ic ſhould Rand him an any 
ſtead in the performance of cxcellent attions. And this is 
ali invincible reaſon, becauſe vertue cometh-nor of vice. 
Now, this being the cnde of all Philoſophie for a man to 
know his vices,and the meanes, how to deliver himfelf from 
them,and ſecing that the infamic and diſfcommodirty which 
accompany impaticncy and choler, cannot but be knowae 
' unto us, yea are notwithſtanding ſo common _— us, 
thatthe perfeRelt are infeted therewith, let us looke for 
ſome help: and meane ta cureour ſelves thereof. Firlt ler For mpatien: 
us knowv, that although men may be mooved to wrath: and may be cured, 
choler for diverſe cauics, yet untoall of them, che opinion 
| of being contemned and deſpiſed is commonlyjoyned. And 
therefore the true and ſoveraigne remedy for this, (that ſo 
| We may avoide ſuch a cold andflender occation: of entring 
into choler againſt our neighbors,altogetherunbeſeerming 
the love we owethem)will betopurtrs us as muchagmay 
be, all ſaſpicion of being deſpiſed and contemaed, or of 
braveric and boldnefle, and to lay allthe fault either upon 
neceſficicor negligence,upon chance,untowardneſſe, lacke 
of diſcretion,ignorance, or wantofexperience, whichare 
oftentimes in them that oftende us. This will ſeemerye- 


ry tri counſcll, and hard to praRile, yea hatefullro ma- 


RIC 
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nie of our Frenchmen, chiefly to thoſe of the Nobilitle] 

who are ſocurious inthe preſervation of their honour with 

which ticle they would diſguiſe the defire of world] gle 
ric, whereunto they ſhew themſelves ſo much i i 

nared. Burthey teſiific ſufficientlie, that they never knew 

wherein true dhe conliſteth, which is no more 

ted from vertue,than the ſhadow from the body : alſo that 

What the wic- they know not what patience is, accounting itrathertobe 

ked judge of Finr-heartednes and cowardlincs,than a part and daughter 

patience. y : | TEN. <0 

ofthe vertue of Fortitude and Generoſfitie, yeajudging ir 

adiſhonour to a man that is contumeliouſlic handled,notts 

render thelike againe.But contrariwiſe we are to knowghat 

ro ſupport and endure wrong and injury patiently, and e- 

venthen when we have moſt meanesto reyenge our ſelyes, 

is a note of a moſt abſolute, noble, and excellent vertue. 

Yea, it beſcemeth a Chriſtian moſt of all, ard ſuch a ones 

hath thoſe words ofth2 Scripture well engravenin his hart; 

Levitag.18. 7 /79* (alt not avenge, nor be mindefull J, wrong againſt the chl- 

Deute32.35, Are Sh people, but ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy ſelfe: Ian 

the Lor , vengeance and recompence are mine. But I hopethit 

hereafter we ſhall diſcourſe of this ſubjeRby ir ſelfe, which 

deſerveth to be handled more largely. Following therefore 

Whercofcho. our matter, we muſt underſtand, that choleris bred of acus 

lerisvieds  Rometo be angry for ſmall thin gs, and afterward become 

meth eaſily a fire of ſudden wrath, a revengine bitterneſle, 

and an untraQtable ſharpeneſle, making a man froward and 

furious, diſliking every thing. Wherefore a wiſe man ought 

preſently to oppoſe the judgement of reaſon to every little 

auger, and to ſupprefle it. This will helpeto makethe ſoule 

firme and of powerto reſiſt and beate backe all fiercenes of 

choler in matters of greater weight and conſequence. Fot 

he that nouriſheth nor hisanger inthe beginning, nor ifs 

Navadwey is _ th it himſelfe, may eaſily ayoide, or at leaſt ſcatrerit, 


Is” Ircoyer this will be a great mean to overcome our choler 
inf obey it nor,nor-givecrediteuntoic fromthe very firſt 


ant wherein it beginneth to appeare ; imitating Socrate! 
therein, who, whenfocver he felt himſelfe ſomewhat more 
eagerly mooved againftanyman than he ought ( like to 1 
wiſe Ptlotthat gertteth himſelf under the Lee of ſome rock) 


let 
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let fall» his-voice- gently, ſhewing a ſmiling countenance 

2nd more ccurreous looke, thereby ſetcting-himleite dircetiy 

againſt his paſſion, Beſides , it will greatly helpe us, it 

when we are moored with anger, weltay our tongue a cer- 

taine {pace , and delay a little while our owne tevenge, For 

it iseety certaine that a man; promilerh; ſpeaketb, and. doch, 

many thingsin hisanger;, which aftetward hewiſheth' bad 
neverbenein his thoughe, Varo this hely agreeththat coun- 
ſatlewhich Athenodorms caking his leave , gave to fugaſtiz The courfale 
the Emperor to ſtay theperninous effects of quicke and rea- 52 Atheno- 
diecholer.|This Philoſopherminding toreach ſome reme® Augnſtus. 
dy-to-be oppoſed at the: very inftant whea-tais:monarch 

ſhould fecle :hnnſcife overtaken with anger, whetreunco he 

calily ſuffered himſclfe to be carried; willed him to rehearſe 

the foure and tweoty letters of the Greekoalphaber betore 

he did any thing in-bis anger. But knowiog, this thatic isa 
ſpeciallproperty of mans unbecillity to be liirred up to 2n- 

gerendto betroubled,ler us follow that commandement of 

the Scripture, Vet toſor8n onr anger, nether tolet the Stne go Eph, g 16, 
downe npon our wrath , leaſt we thew our ſelves to have leite 

vertucand cyrche, than the EthoikePythagorian Philolo- 

phezs, who albeicthey were neitherkin nor alhed, yet kept 

this cuſtome inviolable;char of peraducntere they were entred Anota' le eur 
into ſome contention and choler one againſt another ,bcfore the Sun Po " mom 
went downe , they appainteda meeting where they imbraced an 
Shooks henas one nth another, Further we bave earcfuilyto a- ( 
voidall occafions which we know mightinduce & provoke TS 
us to anger. As Cots king of Thracia wiſely bebaveidbim+ corigbrake is 
ſelte,- when one brought hima preſent'of many-goodly 2-1: rmavoid 
yeſlels curiouſly made and wrought, bur verie brittle, and non. 
eaſic to breake, becauſe they were of glaſſe. Afterhe had wel 
recompenced the gift, he brake them all for fcaregealtzho- 

rough choler, wherunto be knew himſelf fubjeR,befhould 

bee moored with wrath againſt any uf his {eruancsthat 

ould breake them, and ſo puniſh him too ſeucrely. And of 

this matter we may alſo draw a guvd:unlicuttion for all choſe * 

that are placed inauthoritic aboveiothers,nawecly,that they ragitiaces 
bewareleaftthey corre or puhtthany bodyintheir choler, 2927 notes | 
butonely when they are void of all vehemcas patſions,con- their chcler. 

| X dcriog 
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fdering thefatin it ſelfe adviſedly, and with quiet and eg; 
led ſences: knowing that as bodies ſceme greater 
a mifte, ſo do faults through choler , which for the moſt 
part carrieth Princes headlong to commit execrable and 
curſed crueltics, Among many examples w2 may notethz 
As Theodoſius of the Emperor Theodoſme,who being mooved with anger 
dill, againſt thoſe of Theſſalonica for a commotion 'whicht 
made, andfor {laying his lievtenanr, ſent his armie thither, 
with commandement that they ſhould be utterly rooted 
out : whereupon fifteene thouſand wereſlaine, neither wo- 
men nor children being ſpared. Of which fault repenting 
him,but coo late, he ods a law afterward, whereby he wib 
led that the execution of his letters Patents and comman- 
dements ſhould beheld in ſuſpence and deferred, thirtic 
daies after fignification and knowledge of them, namely, 
when any weteto be puniſhed more rigouroſly than of cu- 
tiome he ufed, Neither is it lefſe dangerous in an eftatethat 
the adminiſtration of publike charges ſhould be commit=- 
ted to ſuch as ſuffer themſelves to be overruled with wrath, 
ſeeing there are not inamanner fewer matters whichare to 
be winked at and difſembled , than to be puniſhed and cor 
rected, Andalthough Magiftrates have authority and juſt 
cauſeto puniſh vices, yethaye they no licence to ſhewth& 
felvesto be pafſionated, Burt this being a matter of Policie, 
let us continue our morall inſtructions, and note that which 
vlao refutes ro wereade of Plato, deſerving to beconſidered of here, who 
vantin his an» Deing very angry withaſervant of his for a great faulecom- 
pen mitted by him, and ſeeing Xenocrates ro comerowards him, 
requeſted him if he were his friend, to corre that ſeryant 
of his, becauſe at this preſent (quoth he)anger ſurmounteth 
my reaſon, any this wiſe Philoſopher declared ſuffici- 
ently,” that if the hrſt motionsare nor; at all in our powet 
through the imperfeQion ofour nacure,yet atthe leaſt, ret- 
fon may erve for a bridleto hinder every naughty execuvi- 
on:teaching us likewiſe,that we ought to uſe & exerciſe ou! 
power & authority over others wichoi any extremepaſſ- 
RU POL: an Further thatwe may have ſuch imperfeRions in greatef 
rywnathe —_ , wearetonote that choler hack bene the overchrow 
death. 0+ many greatmen, as it wasof the Emperor Awrelianm, 
who 
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who was endued with notable vertues, but otherwiſe caf ly 


a veine & died 
2G thereof. 
Agajnit the in» 


keepe them from ſwearing lightly and upon the fuddaine & 
alſothat they might have goodleaſure & fpace to bethinke 
themſelves.. This would be very profitable for us towards 
the OY of this vice,the unmeaſurablelicence where- 


of ought to be kept backe'and chaſtiſed by ſome better 
means. Yea, it were very expedient and neceflary torenew 
and pur inpraRtiſe thatſawof good! king S. Lewes, thar all 5 Lew«s bis |» 
bl s ſhould be marked in the forehead with an hot iron, wean 
yea,puniſhed with death, if they would not be correted 0- \ 
therwiſe.Such contemners of thename of God ought learne 
their leſſon of Charilazs the Erhnick and Pagan,who being Charilais. 
demanded why the images of the gods in Lacedemonia 
were armed, To the end ( quoth he) that men might feare to 

X 2 blaiſpheme 


H:b 10,36, 


> T3» 
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blefþbeme the gods .cnowing that they are armed to take revenge» 


ment, Concluding therefore our,prefent: diſcourſe, ler us 
Icarnero decke our lives lo well with patience, (whichis ſo 
profitable and necellary tofalvarion,andtoa good and hap. 


r. The, 5.14. py bife ) that we be patient cowards all men inall things, to 


the end we may gbcy the will of God,ang reape the fruirof 
his promules , 23s the ende of paticace. is the expeRation of 
things promiſed, And let us know , that the Jearning and 
vertue of a man is knowne by patience, andthat he is to be 
accounted to havelefie learning and vertue, that hath Iefſe 
patience. Further, let us learnethatthe office and duty of a 
prudent and. noble minded man is to winke at mapythings 
that befall him, to redrefie other things, ro hold his peace at 
ſomerhings,and to \uffer much,ſo yliat he follow reaſon al- 
waies, and flic opinion. Laſtly, we are tro. know ,: that he 
which endureth evill paticotly, (hall. know allo how.akter- 
ward be may cafily beare/proſperity; and that every'chriſti- 
an affereth.anacceptable ſacrifice tro Qod,when he yeeldeth 
unto him daily rhankes inthe midit of infinite troubles and 
vexations :. Which benefit will worke in us the utter over«= 
throw of all impatiency,choler agg wrath, ſworne cacmies 
to allrcaſogaand vere, | |; EV. Tas 
Of Ieechgnes, Clemencie, Muldnes, Gent lenes ai:d 
Humaniie, Chap, Jo. | 
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Philoſopher ina! great aſlemblic.of people > 
takivg a lanterne & acandlelighredat mid- 
day,and going into an high-place iwallcheir 


Thisword Mz ſight, was demanded whar he meant to do withall : { ſceke 


1s in Latin Fo- 
WozicO W.ence 
derived Hw- VETY TATE and excellent thing to. finde,onc that indeed. is. a 
*w@1:t,5, wich 

fhgetrfcrh cours 


telie or gratle- NES and gentlenes: for which cauſe Plato calleth bim a Civill 


(laid he) for aan bat cau [ce none not one. And.truly iris a 
Man,which is as much to fay,as curteous,or made ofmeek- 


creature, and ſociable by nature, Now thereforelet us un= 


derttand of you my companions , what worthy effeRs this. 
vertue of meekenes bringeth foorth inman,. rags 


ASER, Jdercie (ſaith Plato) ought no mere to betahovansy 
from the nature of man, than the altey out of the Temple, And e- 
| | very 
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 verytioble heart ought'ts be ſo curtdous and gracious, that 
he be reverenced morethan feared of his neigbbors. 


A M ANA. There isno nation ſo barbarovus, which loyerh Nonationveid 
not meckenes; curreſie; benevolence,and a thankfull ſoule: *f<ncfic. 


and contrariwiſe, which hateth and contenimeth noc proug}] 
wicked,crucll, and ungratefullpertons;Burir belongeth oa 
thee Aka todifcourte of this matter untous;s 2155 11 
- ARAM, Sinne having deprived 'man of the perfeRioii 
of graces, wherewith the image of God in him had enriched 
and beautificd hiw (namely, with perfe&t goodnes and holy 
righteouſnes, )there remained nothing:iaihis: ſoule! bur a 
weake defite roafpire totharſoveraigne Good, of which 
ſhe felt her ſelfe ſpoiled, For further:confirmarion whereof, 
this incomparable beanty of the viſible ſhape of the body 
was leftunto him,to the end thatin his principall worke; as 
im arich/piture, he mightfinde largermattertgmoovebim 
to conteryplate'andto admite the excellency & greatnevof 
his Creator,who is ablero ſer him againe inhisformer.glo« 
rie and brighcnes. By meanes of thisknowledge a man fee= 
leth himſelfe effeRually mooved and touched withthe love 
ofhis like,itmprinced in every nature, which-defirerh uſual« 
lyto ſhew foorth the effeAsthereobrothe profice af many, 
i-it benot wholy depraved and accurfed. Thislove ought 
tobe'ſomuchthe greater and more pearfeRt in man, by how 

much the ncerer he approcheth to. the underſtanding of 


the incomprehenſible ſecrets 'of the divinity. For what noonnaced 


thing ought: more to flir usup, & tomoove us with zeale to 1oge our neigh- 
do'2vod re our neighbours, than the conbderatipn both of bours. 


their creation after the image of God,wheruntowe awe all 
bonor,love and obedience,and alſo of their reeftabliſhmenc 
into- the fame image by his pure grace and mercic: belides 
the contemplation of the excellent compoſition and buil-' 
ding of this frameof man? Theſerhings being well confi- 
dered in ourminds,whom ſhall we take for our enemie, for 
a ſtranger, as contemptible,unwoorthy, and of no account, 
ſeeing this brightneſle and. grace of God ſhinethin every 
one”, and eſpecially in thoſe whom the.workd deſpilerh? 
Mores6ver , when we know by hisword: that Manis ſub- 
Riruted of God in hisplare, that we ſhould acknowlegge 
X 3 towards 


A Temple de- 
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towardes him the ineflimable benefits. which we have and 
daily receive from thehelpe and g $'of our common 
Father, who promiſeth to accept as done to himſelfe, what 
good thing ſocycrwe procure to his creatures, fo that it 
be done with a glad{ome and cheereſull countenance, and 
with a ſweete and courteous kinde of beneficence; voide 
of arrogancy, and contumely, or reproch ; {hall any thing 
ſay us 20 exerciling towards every one all duties of hu- 
manity?Wereade in Macrobins,that long fithencethere was 
a Temple in Athens dedicatcd to Mercy , into which none 
wasſuffred toenter except he were bencficiall and helpfull, 
andthen alſowith licence from the Senate. In ſo much thax 
throughadefire which the people had to have acceſle into 
it, they ſtudied carneſily ro exerciſe workes of pitie and pie« 
etie. Y ca,the greateſt reproch which an Athenian could ut- 
ter to-his neighbour, wss.to hit him in the teeth,that he was 
neverin the Academic ofthe Philoſophers, norinthe Tem- 
ple of Miercy., girding him by this onely reproch with two 
ſhamefullrhings,the one of ignorance & want of prudence, 
the other of cruelty and inhumanity, Now if among choſe 
of; old-time the onely naturall.ſeede of the loye of their like, 
which alfo.is ſcene in beaſts, was ſoftrong & powerfull chat 
it brought foorth in them (notwithſtanding they were de» 
ſticure of the heavenly light)fruits worthy ofperpetuall me» 
morie-, asthey that had nothing in greater eſtimation than: 
to ſhew embolves mecke, gentle, courteous, belptull and. 
eracious towards others,cven towards their enemies: what 
oughr they to-do, that ſay they are all members of that one 
head;whorecommendethſocxpreſly unto them meekenes, 
mildnes, gentleneſſe, grace, clemencie, mercie, good-will, 
compaſſon, and every good affeRion towardscheir neigh» 
bor? All which things are comprehended under this onely 
word of Chatity , which is the indiſſoluble band of 
God with us, whereby we are inflamed with the love of him 
for that which we owe unto him,and thereby alſo are indu« 
cedrolove ourneighbours for the love of God, But let us 
conſiderhow the Ancients having but the ſhadow of this 


perfect Charity, praiſed andeſteemedthis veriue of Meck= 


4,98 
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nes, from which they knew how to draw ſo many good: 
| ' cOMy 
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- commodities for the profit and ſuccour of every one, that _ 
after we may note here certaine woorthy examples to ftir 


us up ſomuch the more unto-our duty: 'Meckeneſle (ſaith The definition 
Plato) is avertue that belongeth to the couragious parrof ve 19nn w_ 


the ſoule, whereby we are hardly mooved to anger, Her of- 

fice and duryis to be able to ſupport and endurepatiently 

thoſe crimes that are laid uponther,, not to ſuffer her ſelfe to 

be haſtily carried to revenge, nor to be too eahily Rtirred rd 
wrath,but co make him that poſſeſſeth her,mild, graciovs,8c 

of aftaied and ſetled minde, Mecknes and gentlenes (as he 

faith elſe-where ) is that vertue whereby a man eaſily appea- E 
ſeth the motions and inſtigations of the ſoule tauſed by 
choler , and irftandeth him in Reade'of a moderate tempe- 
rance of the ſpirit, decking him with mildnes and courtelie, 
which draweth unto him the love of ſtrangers, and good 
ſervice of his owne. Whereby it appeareth, that whoſoever 
is milde and curteous to others, receiverh'much more pro- 
fie and honor than thoſe whom he honoreth, They are not 
to be crediced (faith Cicero) who ſay that a man'muſt uſe 
cruelty towards his enemics, eſteeming thar to be an aR 
proper to a noble and couragious man,For nothing is more 
commendableor woorthy a _ and excellent man, than 
meckenes and clemency, It ſeemerh alfo that liberality,be- 
neficence, juſtice, fidelity , and manyother gooddeedes, 
whereof many men taſte, and whichprocuretoa man grea- 
ter good will of every one, are proper to mildnes & meekes 
nes,called by an ancientman the charaRers of an holy ſoule, 
which never ſufferinnocencie to be oppreſſed, and as Chilo 
faide, which leade noble hearrs ſlowly to the feaſts of their 
frien1s, but ſpeedily to the ſuccouring of then) in their ca- 
lamities, This vertue of meckenes is truly moſt neceffary 
fora valiant man. For without it heſhould be in danger ro 
commit ſome ations which might be judged cruel), And 
ſeeing that anoble minded man cometh necre to the divine 
nature,he muſt alſoreſemble itas much as may be io gentle- 
nes and clemencie, which adorneth and honoureth thoſe eſ> 
pecially that are life up in dignity, and have power to cor- 
ret others. True it is alſo, that they are deceived that com- 
mend , and as it were adorethe bounty of great men 'and 
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A medioeritic My pifleatesaybeofacertiine ſimplicity without. prudente, 


qnnbadg ſhew themſelves gracious gentle, and curteoys towards all 
 wildacsand gen. Which is £0 Jeſſe pernitiousto an Eftace, thanisthe 
FO ſeverity and cruelty of others. For of this over great leatry, 
among many other inconveniences, an impugitie of the 
wickedis bred, 20d the-ſufferanceof one fault quickly dra- 
Aveth on another, Therefgrothe mildnes of thoſe thachave 
| power ang authority; ought robe accompanied with.ſrye- 
[ ritie, their clemency mingted withrigour, and. their facili 
with aulterity. This is chat which P/xslearnedlygeacher 
us, ſaying-T hat che wable and ſtrong man muft be cour agious ayd 
gracious; that hy nay both chaftice vbe wicked., . aud.al/e;pardar 
when timerequireth. And.as for thoſe offences which maybe 
healed, he- muſt thinke (chat no. wan 35 willingly uozuſt, 
Therefore Cicero ſaith , that it is the property of a noble 
minded man Gmply to puniſh.choſe chat are molt. in faulr, 
and the authers.of evill, but to faverthe multitude. And thus 
the rigour.pf diſcipline dieting meckenes, andmerkency 
direRing cigour, che one will (er fognh andcommendithe 
other:ſo that neither rigour (hall be rigorous,nor gentlenes 
diflolute. By che learned ſentences of theſe Philolophers,ig 
is very .evideor;/;-tha; the yercue of meckenes is/pot ancly a 
part of Fortitude, which cannot be perfeRt withour it ,; bug 
| hath alſo ſome.,pantzcular:conjundtion with: all the, othes 
G vertues, yea isas it were the leede of them, and induceth 
mento pactife all dutie towards their neighbors. Bur. be+ 
taule the order of our diſcourtes, will offer us matter and 
occalionto-iotgeat particularly hereakter, al\vell of zullice, 
and of revenge of wrongs aud injuries which a wan. recejs 
veth of his encmie, 2s alfo of other, vertucs here briefly 
mentioned , we will now cometoccataiue notable exam- 
_ ples of meeknes, gentlenes, mildenes, and goadnes of nas 
js 199 v"'*©* ture. Fhe tifithatcomerhto.gy remembranceys Phibp king 
milic 2-21c, Of Macedonia, who giveth place to.nanc in the perfection 
of thelc, gifts and graces. When ir-was golde. this good 
» Prince,that one Nrcaror did openly {peake ill of his majeſty, 
his counſcllers being of opinion that he was tobe puniſhed | 
with death: 7 ſappeſe (quorh, he x0 them.) that he 55 a good | 
man, {1 were better to ſearch nbether the fauls cometh not from | 
| I». Hhs 


i 
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ur. And after he underſtood, that, the ſaid Nicaner was a 

needfull fellow,and complained+that the/king never Jucco- 

red him in his neceſtey, he-fent him-arich preſent. Where- 
uponafterward ic was told Philip,xhat this Nicanor went 

and downe ſpeaking mich good of him. / ſce well {aid he 

then to his counſellors ).that / ama better Phyſition for back- 

biting than you areand that it is inmy power togauſe entber good © 

or ev1/ to be fpoken of me. The good difpolition of Anvtigonu Antigens, 
king of Macedonia, cometh in.here oor uwatitlic upon the 

like occaſion, For hearing, certaine ſoldiers ſpeake ill of 

him hard by his rent, who thoughrnox tha the king cold 
gver-hearethew;hoſhewed bimlelfe , uttering; thete onely 

words withoucls rzberhurting them» Good Lard could you® 

wat go further. off to ſpeaks tl of we? And to, fayroth, fuch 

gifes and-gracesbecome anoblePrince/very.well: yea, be 
cannotmorewoorthily and more beſceming himlelte give 
placetoany wrongs thanto thoſe that are doneto hisown: 

perfan. As ,contrariwile thoſe men; are unwoarthie, their 
feepters, who cruelly revenge theiroawne injurjes,and par? Oh char Prin. 
don ſuch as are-done to others, yea ſuch faults as >re.Girects FF; 700d con- 
ly againſtthe honor of God, A prince wel inſtructed in ver- : 

tue ( faich Xenophon in his Cyropzdia,) ought ſo to behave 

bimſelfe towards his enemie, as tothiake and conſider that 

at ſome time or other-he may be hisfriend. Was there-ever 

Monarch more feared of his enemies than Alexander the ,,,...1.. 
Great, invincible in all things he tooke io hand, infomuch 
that he would not onely force all humane powers, but alſo 
times and places thernſelves,and yetwho hath left greater 
proofes of meckenes and curtefie than he? As be was on his 
yoyape undertaken for theconquelt ofthe Indians,7 axiles 
a king of thoſe countries came and defiredhimthar tiiey 
might not warre one againlt another, /fthoa (ſaid this king. 
unto: him Jarr /efſe than 1,recerve benefits : if greater, I will takg 
themof thee, «Alexander greatly admiring and commending, ..:.,- 2 
the eravitie and couttcous ſpeech of this Indian, anſwered 

thus ; Ar the leaſt we mult fight and contend for thug * namely, 
whether of us twame ſhall be moſt beneficial! to his Companion: lo'bleccmbay, 
loath was ;this noble Monarch to give place to another in 


goodnes,mildnes,& courtchie.Hereofhe gave a great argu= 
| megc, 


. 
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ment, after he had vanquiſhed Poru (a very valiantPrince) 
of whom demanding,how he would be entertained ofhim, 
this k.ng antwered, oyally,Neither wold he give himany 
ther anſwer,albeit Alexander urged him thereunto. For he 
ſaid that all was contained under that word. As indeed the * 
Monarch ſhewed thathe was nothing ignorant thereof. 
For he did notenely reſtore his kingdome unto him,  buc 
inlargedir alſo; wherein he ſurmounted his viRorie, and 
rocured to himſelfe as much renowne by his clemencie,as 
by his valure. Had he everany greater enemie than Darue 
vanquiſhed & ſubdued by him ? And yer whea he ſaw him» 
 ſelfe lected from uſing towards him any bounty woorthie 
ſtarr his greatnefſe,becaute Beſſa one of his captainethad ſlaine 
killing Darius. him,he w8s'ſo difpleaſed therewith, thathe cauſed the mur- 
| derer to be puniſhed ( albeit he was one of his familiar 
friends )with a moſt cruell death, cauſing him co betorne a« 
funder with two great trees bowed downe by  'maine 
firength one againſt another, unto eachof which a part of 
Beſſus his body was faſtened, Then the trees being ſuffered 
to returne backe againe to their fiſt nature, withtheir vehe- 
ment force rent aſunder the body of this poore and miſerge 
Ini Ceſar, ble wretch. Inlins Ceſar was of ſuch a courteous diſpoſition, 
that having conquered Pompey and all his enemies,he wrote 
to his friends in Rome, that the greateſt and moſt pleaſant 
fruit which he gathered ofhis yitorie,confiſteth in ſaving 
daily the lives of ſome of his countreymen who had borne 
armes againſt him ; as intruth he didfo. And fora great 
Proofe ofhis meckenes,and gentlenefle, that ſpeech may 
ſerve,which heurttered when he underſtood that Cato reti- 
ri " intothe rowne of Vctica after the lofſe ofthe battell had 
killed himſelfe. O Cato (aid this monarch, being then very 
penfive) I envy thee this thy death, ſecing thou haſt envied 
me the glory of ſaving thy life. I never yer denied clemency 
« (faidthat good Emperor Marcus Anreline) to him that de- 
manded it of me, muchleſſe have Ievill intrexrted or offred 
diſhonor to any that truſted in me, Neither can any victo 
be called atrue and perfeR viRtory,bur that which heme 
with it fomeclemency.To overcome isa humane thing, but 
to pardon, is divine. Hereof itis (ſaid the ſame vertuous 


Prince) 


Prince)thar we cftceme the greatnes ofthe immortal] gods 
not ſo much for the puniſhment, -as for the mercy which 


they uſe. The clemency and bounty of Dsenthe Syracufian Dim 


is woorthy of perperuall memorie, For having brought cg 
ruine the tyranny of Dzonj(ws the yonger, and recovered 
the liberty ofhis countrey, one of his. greateſt enemies na. 
med Heraclides, being a very pernitious fellow, fell into his 
hands: whereupon all his friends gave himcounſell co pur 
him to death. Vato which Dion wiſely anlwered, chat other 
captaines and heads of armies uſed commonly to imploy 
moſt of cheir Atudicin the exerciſe of armes and of war, bur 
as for himſclfe he had long fince Rudied and learned in the: 
ſchooles of the Vniverlitic to overcome anger,cnvie,and e- 

very evill affeion and will : the proofe whereof conſiſted: 
not onely in behaying himlclte well towards his friends,and: 
towards good men, bur alſo in pardoning, andin the exer» 
ciſe of gentlenefle and humanity towards his enemies, ſo 
that he had rather excell Heraclides in bounty and courrefie, 


than in power and worldly glorie. And although(quoth he) All private re- 
mens.lawes avouch it to be more juſt, torevenge aninjurie fer one: 


received,than to offer it unto another, yet nature teacherh: 
us,that both the one and the otherproceede ofthe ſame im- 
becillitic : and howſoever that man is hardly altered, who 
hath gotten an habite of wickednes, yet are there few mem 
of ſo-brutiſh and untamed a nature, or ſo ſavage in reclai- 
ming,that cheir perverſnes cannotinthe end be well over= 
come by beneficence,when-they ſee thatmen returne good) 
turnes againe and againe intotheir boſome. By theſe lear-: 
ned diſcourſes it appeareth that Dion forgave Heraclides, 


and bettowed upon him great benefits, Lycurgus the refor- 2)6%79#% 


mer of the Lacedzmonian eſtate, by whoſe meanes-thac 
common- wealch ſo long time flouriſhed, doth yerpaſſe all 
thoſe before alleadgedthrough the goodnes and mildenes: 
of his gentle nature. This grave and gracious perſonage ha. 
vingreceived ſuch a blow witha fiaffe, that one ofhis cies: 
was put our inaſcdition ſtirred up againft him inthe citie,. 
becauſe of che rigor of thoſe lawes which he had eftabli- 
ſhedthere,after the ſediction was appeaſed; had the offender: 
deliveredinto- his hauds to puniſh him as he thought __ 
| ut 


Of Mcckenes,Clemencie,&c, yog 


L:wes the 13, 


Henrie the 3. 
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Buche nor hurting ordiſpleafing hitnat all, kepr hinvin his 
houſe,and-inftructed him in all vertue'and good diſcipline; 
and within the yeares ende he broughe him foorth into the 
publicke afſemblie,beingnolefle vertuous and well nurtu- 
red than beforc he was vicious: uſing theſewords untothe 
people: Behold Ireftore him unto you;Stieg milide, grations and 
fit to do you ſereice whom ye gave tome prond, ontragions © aiſ- 
ſolute. O a& beſceeming the ſoule ot'a Chriſtian rathse than 
of an Echnike!which ought to make them, reatly aſhamed, 
who for thelcalt wiong reccived' of aniorher, would nor 
Rickets ſlaienot one man onely, butatbouſand, yea'ten 
thouſand rather than their worldly honour-ſhould/be hure 
ortouched : which pretence of honour they uſe very often 
rocolour their brutiſhnes withall. Now leaving herethe 
ancicnts, of whom we have a million of teſtimonies in the 
reading of hiſtories, I chinke weſhall do well ropropound 
here unto our Princes being too much inclined corevenge 
injuries,the clemGcy of king Lewesthe 12. who ſucceeding 
Charles the eight in the kingdome, would never revenge 
himſelfe ofany ovtrage or injuric done unto him, even then 
when be was but Duke of Ocleance, Info muchtharbeing: 
incited by -ſome-to puniſh one: that was his- great enemic' 
during thelife ofhis predecefſor, he anſwered: Thar it would 
not beſceme a king of France to go about to Naan ofer 
red toaDuke of Orlcance. Neither ought weto let paſſe in 
ſilence the goodnes and clemencie of that great king Fran 
G,,who going in perſonto chalice therebellion ofthe Ro-- 
chelers, torgave them, and pur not one to death, faying: 
T hat albeit he: baduo leſſe occaſion to revenge this injurie than 
the Emperonr Charles, who puniſhed very cructlie thoſe of Gaunt, 
Jet he had rather increaſe his pr aiſes by preſervizg than by de= 
ſtrojing his ſwbjeits. After his example king Henrie the 2; ha- 
vinggiver-in commiſſion tothe Duke'df Montmorencie 


Conſtable,tochaſtice therebellion ofthe countrey of Guy= 
en, and eſpecially the inhabitants of Burdeaurx, afterward 
gave outa generall abſolution, and forgave the racing ofthe 
Towa-houſe,the parmec of two hundred thouſand pounds, 
and the defraying'of the charges of the armie wherein they 
were condemned. And truly as it belongeth to the Sunne 


0 
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colightenthe earth with bis beames : ſo it. appertainethro 
the yertue of a prince to have c6paſhonupon the miſerable, 
Yeaſo many,as (land in neede of mercy,:& being woprihy. 
thereof crave for it, ought to find harborinthe haven of his 
excellicy.Now to come to theend of our preſentdiſcourſe, 
it by ſo many examples which we! bave touched, and innu- 
merable others,of which hiftories areplentiful, we may note 
among the famous, noble ara cv men of oldtimey 
ſuch effeAs of meckenes,gentlenes, bounty, mildaes, cle + 
mency and humanity towards their enemies, no doubt bur 
they endevored to dg much morefor their friends, brethren 
and countrimen, .far whoſe fafetie they feared, not! manie 
times to dic,as heretofore we have ſeenc-examples;hereof, 
and may ſee more hereafter. And how much tlefle, would 
they have failed ro ſuccourtheminall other duties and cha- 
ricable offices? So that if we be men and not monſters in na- 
eure,. let us learne what are the frujts,not onely of true 
Chyjaltiavs, but alſo of truc humanitie, and gtnaure nat hee 
ingwholy depraved and corruptedito theendthat framing, 
out manners,milde,geatle, and gracious,tothe ſuccour,be- 
nefice, and profice of every one,and follawing the ſepsand. 
traces of the vertue of, Fortitude and Magnatimitie,whicly 
is acyerchurliſhyidle oxproud; we may live-a bappy life dis 
rected 19-her preper ende Expecting, our renewing:in thasi 
life whichis wnmorrtall and everlaſting, 


Of Good and 1 hap. Chap. J-lis; 
AR an, Here hath bene alwaies men of greayihu> 
 manelearning,hut void ofthe firicere knows: 
, = ledge of che truth,that have maintainedione 
of theſe two opinions: ſome,T hat all things were governed ty | 
nature ; others, that they, wereruled by fortune. Theythar Ac- 


knowledge gatureforghe fic cauleof all things, did attri., 5m. 


bute unto her a conRellation, which, through the ſacageh 
and cfhicacie oftheftars governed thecounſelliand reaſon 


of men, The other ſors acknowledging forgune,maintained-The Epicures; 


that. all.things: ryere, doncar. adventure and by. chaunce: 
Now.albeiz there arg ie0 many atthis day that follow this: 
error, 


95 OD — - —— —_ 
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error,yetis itſoabſurd 2 thing,that in the writings of Eth- 
niks and Pagans, athouſand invincible reaſons are found 
of ſufficient! forceto convince ſuch opinions of meere ly- 
ing and over-great ſottiſhnes,and to conſtraine thoſe thar 
are moſt impudent and ſhamelefſe to acknowledge an infi. 
nite almighty power to be the Creator of nature, and'of 
all things mooving therein,and to diſpoſe andorderthem' 
with an eternall and everlaſting providence, True itis,thar 
] would not abſolutely deny the marvellous effeAts which 
many have noted in heavenly bodies throughout nature: 
nevertheles | hold this for certaine , that as all their vertue 
dependeth of one-only God,fo he wichdraweth fromthem 
his power when and as ſoone as it pleaſeth him, Of this 1 
inferre,that they greatly deceive themſelves, who thinke 
that theſeeking out of the lars, and of their ſecret yertues 
diminiſheth anything from the greatnes & power of God: 
ſeeing that contrary wiſe his majeſtic is much more famous 
and wonderfull in doing ſuch great things by his creatures, 
25 if he did them himſelfe without any meane, Now that 
which I have touched here, my companions, is not to offer 
any occaſion to diſcourſe ofthe Mathematicks, or of any 
partthereof, which would be to depart out of thoſ: bounds 
which we appointed to our Academy, But ſecing nbthing' 
is ſo common amonet us as to uſe, or rather ro abuſe theſe 
words of Good andill hap, by attributing unto them ſome 
power and yertue over our doings: infomuch that we cc m- 
men.y lay there is nothing but good or ill lucke in this 
world, 1 thinke it will not be without fruic to eonfider nar» 
rowly what we ought tothinke of theſe words, and where- 
in wearetoſecke and defire good hap,and whereinto feare 
and flie\!l lucke. Now therefore let us beinftrued of you 
rouching this matter, | 
ACHiTos. Good hap confifteth in that contentation 
which proccedeth from the perfeQionoſthe ſubjeR there- 
Wherein good of, em harper witha perfeQthabite and entire poſſeſſi- 
wn, baP9- on of all kind of Good, inthe privation whereof all ill hap 
confiſteth, This cannot be verified of thepaſſons and affe- 
Qions ofmE,norof their worldly affaires, which are alwaics 
ancermingled with diverſe and ſundry accidents, rurning 
one 


manin the world (ſaid Socrates ) it i he that hath a pure 


cleane ſoule,and a conſcience defiled with nothing. For the myſte- 


ries of God may be ſeene and bebeld of himonely, 


ASER. A temperate and confiant man that knowerh 
' how to moderate feare, anger, exceſſive joy, and unbride- 


led defire, is verie happy : but he thatplaceth other fading 
Goods in his felicitie, ſhall never have aquiert mind. Let us 
then heare of AM An a,wherin we ought to judgethat hap- 
pines ot unhappines conſfiſterh. 1245 

AMANA. The continuall alteration and ſudden change 
of one eltate into anothercleape contrary, which might al- 
waies be noted inthe nature, diſpoſition, & events of mens 
aRions,counſels and delires, gave occafionto ſome of the 
ancient Philoſophers to thinke the ſicke more happiethan 
ebe ſound : becuſe (ſaid they) ficke folks looke for health, 
whereas the healthic expeR ficknes, For this very conſide- 
ration it ſeemeth that Amaſir, almoſt the Jaft of choſe kings 
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one while on this manner, by and by after another, and car- 
rying the ſoule continually up and downe with theſe two 
perturbations, Deſire and (riefe. Therefore if there be a happy 


Who is happie 
in Socrates 


judgement, 


Whos bapry, 


The cauſe w 


. Amaſisf 


that reigned peaceablic in Egypt, ſhooke off the alliance j;;aniance 
and league with Polycrater king of Samos,who was ſo happy with Polycra- 


in worldly reſpeRs, that do what he could, yer could he not 
know what ſorrow meant, butall things fell out unto him 
better than he defired. For proofe whereof may ſerve that 
which happzned unto' him, after he had caſt into the fea a 
ring of grearvalue which he loved exceedingly. Now,al- 
though he did ſo of purpoſe,tothe end he might caſt of fom 
ſorrow and griefe,yer he found it quickly againie in the bel. 
lie ofa fiſhtaken by Fiſhermen, and bought for his kirchen, 
Wherupon this wiſe Egyptian judged it athing altogether 
impoſſible,but that forne grearmiſerie wasto follow hard 
at the heeles of fo preav happines: and therefore he would 
not be partakee therof,as of neceſſity he ſhould haye bene, 


recs, 


if he had continued fill that league which before was be- - 


ewixt them. Neither was 
—_— For within a while after P 
ofthis kingdome,and ſhamefully hanged,ſerving for acom- 
mon and notable example of the inſtability - _ 

leneſfſe 


any thing deceivedin his 


ater was deprived 
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blenes of mans eſtate; as alſo roſhew thar it is a very abfurd 

thing toplace happines in fo uncertaine felicitie; A nd yet a» 

| mony infinite imperfeions borne with man, this 1s com- 
mw mon in him, to loſe quickly the remembranceof a benefic 
ran, received: but rocetainea long timethe memarie of acala« 
mitic fallen upogſhim: Which-is the cauſe thathe alwaics 
ſuppoſeth-bis miſhaps to be without compariſon greater 

than all'the good hap. that he can havc: fo thathecom- 

plainech concinually of his miſeries and calamities , not 
remembring the /inoumerable benefirs which are daily ofs 

feredanid preſented unto; him froth che grace and bounti- 

fulnes of God. Notwithſtanding, if ail men(as Socrates ſaid) 

as well rich as poore, broughttheir miſhaps, and laid them 

ig common together, & if they were in ſuch fort divided, 

that every one, might have an cquall portion, then ſhould 

in be ſcene, thatmany who thinke cheraſelves overcharged 

and oppreſſed, wauld with all their hearts take againe unto 

them the:r fortune, and be contearedwithall. Wonldeſt chow 

Ameane ro 2- ({aid Democritus ) avoid the griefe of thy miſerie? Behold the 


pple © BEE life of the afflited, and by.the compariſon therof withthine 


thou ſhals ſeethatthou hafi-cauſe to'thinke thy felfe very 

happy. He that willmerſure bis burthen ((aith Afartiall) may. 

well bearest,Now, with this common complaint in men of 

An oth:rim- their eſtate and condition,this cuſtome alſo is joyned,to lay 


perteaicn,  thecauſcofthat whichthey ſuffer upon cruelland intolera- 


ble deſticie,aceufungsbat;to excuſe their own fault. Where» 

tore wecannotmaore aptlic compare them than to blinde 

tolks, wha are angry, and oftentimes. call chemblinde that 

unawarcs do meete and juſtle them, Bur if we deſire to cure 

our ſoules of ſo many miſerablepaſſions, which deprive us 

&{erue zelt andtranquillity necefiary for a bappic lite, let us 

be carekilll ror Jearne, how: to diſcerne trite happines from 
miſhap,that we-may rejoyce in thatavhich s good, andes 

readily give thankes tothe Author. thereof, as/naturally, 

through a fallc opinion which we have of evil, weſutteioe 

bumane miſerics and croſſes uhpaticntly.: Fit then; let us 

2 Rd Ps heare tbe ſundry and notable opiions af many ancientmen 
tvs” - & couching 2oodandgill hap, 1fehor huiweſt all, that owghy te he 
U! bap, Kvonne 11.6 things (aid Pythagoras) thoit art happy. Let "_ 
: ; e 


*% 
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be acconvted very happy ({aid Homer ) to whom Fortune hath e- 
«qually weighed the good with the evull, The greateſt miſeric of all 
{ſaid Bias) ts, not to be able to beare miſery. That man ts happie 
(aid Dionyſuus the elder) that hath learned from hu youth to be 
 wnhappy. For he will beare the yoke better whereunto he hath bene 
ſubyett and accuſtomed of long tyme, Demetrixe , ſurnamed the 
Belieger,ſaid,rhat he judged none more unhappy than he that ne- 
ver taſted of adverſity; as if he would have ſaid that it was a ſure 
argument, that Fortune judged him to be ſo baſe and abjeit, that 
he deſerved not that ſhe ſhould buſie hir ſelfe ebout him,T hat man 
(faith Cicero) i very happy, who thinketh that no humane mat- 
ters, how grievous ſoever they may be, are intolerable or ought to 
dsconrage him:jndaing alſo nothing ſo excellent, wherby he ſhould 
be moved torejoicem ſuch ſort that his heart be puffed and lift up 
thereby.Tea, be u very happy ,whofuly and conveniently behaveth 
himſclfe in all things neceſſary for him, Nothing ts evil (Gaith Plue 
tarke ) that iz neceſſary. By which word, Neceſſary, both he & 
C:cerounderſtand whatſoever cometh to a wiſe man by fa- 
tall deſtiny : becauſe he beareth it patiently , as that which 
cannot be avoided,therby increaſing his vertue fo much the 
more: and ſono evill can come to a good man. Solon draws- Solon faid thar 


. . . - | 31 - 
ing neerer to the truth of fincere happines, ſaid, that it confi- gneqin 3 2,04 


fed in good life and death : and that to judge them happy that are \ile and dcaib, 
alrye, conſidering the danger of /o many alterations wherein they 
are,were all one ,as if a man (hould before hand appoint the reward 
of the vittory for one that ts yet fighting , not berg (ure that he 
ſhouldovercome Socrates ſpeaking wn. 4 with a divine than a The do&rine 
humane ſpirit, ſaid,chat when weſhall be delivered from this body 0; ooeraten 
wherein our ſoule is incloſed 4s an oiſter in hu ſhell, we may then h al ans conch. 
happy, but not ſooner: and that felicity cannot be obtained in this \03.<\<v0pe of 
life, but that we muſt hope to enjoy it perfeilly inthe other life , as 
well for our vertues as by the grace and mercy of God.Not the rich 
(ſaid Plato) but the wiſe' and nt avoid miſery, They that 
thinke(ſaith Ariftotle)that externall goods are the cauſe of happi= 
nes, decerve themſelves no leſſe thanif they ſuppoſed, that cunning 
playing on the harpe came from the inſtrument , and not from art: 
but we muſt ſecke for it in the good and quiet eftate of the ſole. For 
as we ſay not that a body is perfett becauſe it 1s richly araied , but 
Father becauſe it is well framed ana healthfull: ſo a ſonle well in« 

'4 ftrutled, 
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ſtrubted,ts the canſe that both hir {9 and the body wherein (he i; 
mcloſed, are happy: which cannot be verified of a man becanſe he 
rich m gold and ſilver. When I conſider all the above named 
wiſc opinions of theſe Echnikes and Pagans,I cannot ſuffici- 
The common Ently marvel at the ignorance & blockiſhnes of many in our 
opinivn of men ape touching Good and )Il hap, becauſethey labor ro make 
nope ns. F theſe words private, and to tie them to the lucceſle of their 
unhappines. affedions in worldly matters: which if they fall outaccor. 
ding to their defire and liking, behold preſently they are ra- 
viſhed with extreme joy, boaſting of themſelves, that the 
are molt happy.But cotrariwiſe,ifthey miſſe oftheir intents, 
by and by they deſpaire,& thinke themſelves the unhappieſt 
men in the warld, Do we notalſo {ce that moſt men judge 
them happy that poſieſlſe riches, pleaſure,delight,glory and 
honor; and thoſe men miſerable that want,eſpecially if after 
they had abundance, they loſe it by ſome miſhap, the cauſe 
whereofthey comonly attribute either to good or ill lucke, 
which they ſay ruleth all humane affaires? Wercade that A- 
WhereatApol pollonires T hianens haying travelled over all Alia, Africke and 
kd moſt, Europe; ſaid that of two things whereat he marvelled moſt 
in all the world, the firſt was, that he alwaies ſaw the proud 
man command the humble, the quarrellous the quiet, the 
_ thejuſt, the cruellthe pitifull, the coward the hardie, 
the ignorant the skilful, and the greateſt theeves hang the 
innocent. But in the meane while who may doubt whether 
of cheſe were the happieſt: that the good were not rather 
than the wicked? I*happines according to the Ancients,and 
tothe truth, be verficied in good things, then it is certaine, 
that whoſoever enjoyeth all good things ſhall be parfeRly 
Notable rea- happic, Now nothing can be called good but that which 
ions roſhew is profitable, and contrary to eviil: ſothat whatſoever may 
Hy it ir can be 48 ſoone beevillas good, oughtnot to be called good. 
th:rhypnes Moreover git muſt be the poſſeſſion of ſome firme, ſtedfaſt, 
<31nor be p<r- and permanent Good that maketh a man happie. For no= 
jvch chang, Fhing oughtto waxe old , to periſh or decay of thoſe things 
wherein a happy life conſiſtech,ſceing he that fearethto loſe 
them cannot be ſaid to live quictly.Therefore neither beau- 
ty , n6r firength, and dilpoſition of body, neither riches, 
glory, honor or pleaſure can be truly called Goods, ſecing 


often» 
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oftentimes they arc the cauſe of ſo many evils, waxe old,and 
vanifh away many times as ſoone as a man hath received 
them; and laſtly, worke in us an unſatiable defire of them, 
How many men arethere to whom all theſe things have 
bene the occafhon of evill? And how can we call that gFod 
which being poſſeſſed, and thatin abundance, cztinor yer 
keepe the owner thereof from being unhappy and miſera- 
ble? Whereforc we may ſay , that happines cannot be per. 
feed by the poflefſion of humane and mortal things, 


neither unhappineſle through the want of them: bur that Wherein tae 


the true felicity which we ought to defire in this world,con- 
ſiſerh in thegoodnes oftheſoule, nouriſhedin the hope of 
that unſpeakeable and everlaſting happines, which is pro- 
miſed and affured untoitin the ſecond life. And ſo we fay, 


hap;ines con< 


chatnone are unhappie bur = , who by reaſon of their whoare un 
perverſenes, feele intheir conſcience a doubting of the ex. *PPe+ 


peRation of eternall promiſes : as alſo they that give over 
themſelves to vice, whoſe nature is to corrupt, deſtroy, and 
infe& with the venome that is alwaies about ir, all things 
whereof it taketh hold. As for the common miſcries of mans 
life, they cannot in any ſort make him unhappie,, whoſe na- 
curall diſpoſition and maners being framed and decked with 
vertue, are ablero give and to impart toevery condition uf 
his life, whether 1t be poore or rich, proſpetous or adverſe, 
honorable or contemptible; happines , joy, pleaſure and 
contentation, which flow in his ſoule abundantly from 
that fountaine and lively ſpring which Philoſophie hath 
diſcovered unto him in the fertile field of Graces and Sci- 
ences,whereby he enjoyeth true tranquillity and reſt of ſpi-' 
rit, as much as a man may have in this morrall life , mode- 
rating the perturbations of hisſoule, and commanding 0+ 
yer the unpure affeRions of the fleſh, And then as the ſhoo 


rurneth with the faſhion of the foote, and not contrary- 


wiſe, ſo the inward diſpoſition of a wiſe and moderate Thc happineſle 


man cauſeth him to leade a life like unto the ſame, that is, 


of man cometh 


from withm 


milde, peaceable and quict, beingnever caried away with him. 


unreaſonable paſſions, becauſe ſhenever enjoyeth or rejoie 
ceth immoderately i that which ſhe hath , but uſeth wel! 


that which is put into hir hand, withour feare or repiniog if 
TL [3 it 


Our lite com» 
pared to table» 


Play. 
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it be taken away: following therein the ſaying of Democyie 
14 that whoſorver mindeth to live alwates happily mm} propound | 
to humſelfe and deſire things poſſible , and be content with things 
preſent. Therefore ſceing the fountaine of all oy and 
contenation in this lifeis within us, let us cureand cleanſe 
diligently all perturbations which ſceke to hinder the 
tranquillity of our ſpirits, to the end that externall things 
which come from without us againſt our will and expec- 
ration , may ſeemeunto us friendly and familiar after wee 
know how to ule them well, P/ato compared our life to 
table-play, wherein both the dice muft chance well, andthe 
plaier muſt uſe that well whichthe dice ſhall caſt, Now of 
theſe rwo points the event and lor of the Dice is not in our 
power: but to receiye mildly and moderately that which 
falleth unto us, and to diſpoſe euery thing in that place 


where itmay either profit molt if it be good,or dg leaſt hure 


if itbe bad,that is in our power, agd belongeth to our duty 
if we be wiſe men.Fortune(faith Platarke) may well caſt me 
into ficknes,take away my goods, bring me in diſgrace with 
the people: but ſhe cannot make him wicked , a coward, 
florhfull , baſe-minded or envious , that is honeſt, valiant, 
and noble-minded; nor take from him his ſertled and tem- 
perate diſpoſition ofprudence, which maketh him ro judge, 
that no tedious , grievous or troubleſome thing can betall 
him, For being grounded, not upon vaniſhing goods, but 
upon philoſophicall ſentences,and firm diſcourſes of reaſon, 
be may ſay, 1 have prevented hee fortune, I have cloſed up 
ad thy chances, and Ropped the waics of entrance in upon. 
me: and fo led ajoyfull life as.lorg as vertue, and that part 
which is proper tomanare ftrongeit. And if peraducnture 
fome greatinconvenience happ&c-unto him againſt ail hope, 
which humane power isnotable to overcome , then with. 
jy of ſpirit he confidereth that the haven of lafety is at 
nand, wherein he may fave himſelfe by ſwimming our ofthe 
body as out of a Skiffe that leaketh, departing boldly and 
without feare from the miſeries of the world, that he may: 


Alexander ani enjoy abſolute and perteR happines. Alexander the Great 


Tra;csoppoſe 
one againſt a 
Mb). 


? baving under his dominion morethan halfe the world, when 
be neard the Philoſopher Anaxarchis diſputc and maintaine 


that 
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that there \was innumerable worlds, he began ro weepe ſay- 
Ing, Have 1 not good cauſe to be ſorowfhull nd ts mouryne,if there 
be an infinit number of worlds, ſeeing as yet 1 have not bene able to 
make my ſelfe Lord of one? But Crates the Philoſopher being 
brovght up in the ſchoole of wiſedome, and having in Aead 
ofall wealth bur an-old cloke and a ſcrip, never wept in all 
his life, but was alwaies ſcene mery,& paſſing over his daies 
cheerefully. By which rwo kinds of life contrary one to an 
other , it appeareth ſufficiently that itis within our ſelves, 
and not in outward things, wherein we muſt ſecke for the 
foundation of a cettaine joy, which is watered and flouriſh- 
eth in ſtrength by the remembrance of good and vertuous 
aRionsproceeding from the ſoule guided ty right know- 


ledge andreaſon. Homer bringeth in Agamenmon complai- Agamemnan, 


ning greatly becauſe he was to command 1o great apart of 
the world, as if he had att Intoffcrable burthen upon his 
ſhoulders, Whereas Diogenes when hie was to be fold fora -_ 
ſlave; lying all along ,' mocked the Sergeant that cried him 
to ſale, and would notriſe up when he commanded him,bur 
ſcoffingly ſaid unto him, If thou wert to ſell a fiſh, wouldeft 
thou «7 h it ariſe?Crie this rather,that if ey man want a ma- 
fer he ſhonld bute mee: for 1 can ſerve his twrne well, W hereby we 
may fitlynote this, that all the happines, reft, and conrenta» 
tionofman dependeth of vertue onely, and not of worldly 
ng and glory: For this reaſon the ſelfe ame Diogenes 
cholding a ſtranger come from Lacedemonia, more curt- 
ouſly decked on a feſtivall day thay he was wont , ſaid unto: 
him.'/hat? Doth not an honeſt man thinks that every day is feſts- 
vall unto him? And truly there is nothing that ought co move 
us ſo much to ſhew all outward fignes of joy,or thar breed- 
eth ſuch ſerenity and calmenes againſt the tempeſtuous 
waves of humane miſeriesandcalamities', thantohavethe 
ſoule pure andeleane from all, wicked deeds, wils,andcoun- 
ſels, and the manners undefileg, not troubled or infeted 
with any vice.For then acknowledging the eſtate of mortall 
and corruptible things , we judge them unworthy the care 
of our ſortes , thar we may wholy hfe chein up rg thecon- 
templation of heavenly and eternall rhings , wherein our 
happines and perfeQfelicitie confifterh. Hereby welearne, 
8-3 that 


tm this werl 


Who is man profperity Or adyerfity y; throughou 
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wherewe that iatheſccondlifeonly we arero ſeekefor andto.erpef 


mult ſecke for 
wac happincs, 


the fruition of tsue happines; which can.neverincreaſtor.bg 
diminiſhed. For as no man canmakealine raighter that 
that which is Graight, and as. nothing is more-jufithan thag 
which is juſt: ſo he that is happie.can not be moxe happy,O+» 
therwiſe untill a man had gouteq all thatmight be-had , his 

defires would neyerboſciled, and ſono man ſhould be cal- 

led happie, Burfelicitie is perfeR of irfelfe, Cicero knew it 

well enough,when he ſaid: That no man ſtanding in feare of 
great things, could be bappie: andin that reſpeR no manliving 

can be ſo, but to ſpeake jy; deege of, a happie life, tharis.it 

which isperfeRand abſoluze. To the. end therefore that we 

may reape ſome profit by our preſent diſcourſe, letus never 

thinke that any man may be called happic or unhappy, be- 
cauſe he is advanced or diſgraced, with honors, goods, and 
worldly commodities.,, 0x hecauſe be ispartaket eitherof 
this whole1ife,: But he 
onely ought to be cReemed happy.in this world, that know-+ 
ethin re(t and quietnes of ſoule how to uſe both eſtates,and 
never ſuffcreth himſelfe to be caried away or troubled with 
uncleane defires,but with all bis heart ſecketh for the poſſeſs 
fon of a fame, ſtedfaſt,and abiding Goed, being affured,as 
we ſaid, that not one ofthoſe things wherein @happic life 
confifteth ſhall waxe old,periſh,or of to decay, Tococlude, 
he is happy that ſbeweth in all his works and aRions of this 
hfe a patterne of honeſty and vertue , being moderate in 
proſperity, and confiant inadverfity, A man thus affe&ed & 
dulpoſed, will behave himſelfe without reproofe intherime 
preſent, will call to mind with joy & pleaſurethe rime paſt, 
and will boldly and witkour diſtruſt draw neere to the time 
to come, even witha cheerefull and joyfull hope of bertex 
things,and with a (tedfaſt expeRation of that unſpeakeable 


and cudles happines, which is prepared for the ekeR.. 


D 


AM As 
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Eing in our former diſcourſe entred inro the 
divers and contrary effefs which the azure: 
and condition of worldly affaires draw. with 
| them, 
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thers , whereofevery onein his particulerplice may daily 
havegood andſbfficientreftimonies:mnd ſeeing throvgh the 
waliceiand corruption of our age; all things are at that 
point,as if they mean to lay more hard and difficult croffes 
upoanus to fyſtaine, Tthinke we hall not depart from our 
mer, if we ſeeke*forfome infirution wherebyto:' 
vyerne|our ſclyes'pruvently in profperitic andin'advericy, 
conſidering the effeQs bothof the one av the (other, 'To 
the end we may avoide'thoſe that are moſt pernitious, and 
retaine (Al with us that conſtancy and woorthines that js 
required inthe yertucof Fortieude, which teacheth a man 
how heouphrro behavehiraſelfe noblie in every eftare and 


zondition offife; For as' gold transfigured by theworke- A pretie com- 


man, tow into one faſhion, and then into anorher,is tranſ- 
formed imo ſundric kindes of 'ornaments, and yet remai- 
acth alwaics that which it is, without any alteration of ſub. 
ſtance» fo/ir behooveth-a wiſe and noble minded man to 
continue alwaies'the fame in'things that are contrary and 
divers, without any alteration and change of his conſtancie 
and vertve.But Leave the diſcourſe of this mater to you my 
Companions. 


ARAM. Aramar(fith Scipio ) delivereth over hi horſes, A ſimitirude, 


(which becauſe they have bene in many rhirmiſhes , are become 
refty , furious and untratabl:) to the yomen of his horſes to bring 
them into good order againe : ſo men that are growne to be unruly 
through profÞerity , mult be brought as it were to a ronnd circle, 
that they may conſider of the inconſtancy of worldly things, and of 
the variablenes of n retched fortune. even meh! 
AcgiTo 29! whey tity Earipides) be wot lift 'up too 
much” and in adverſitie 
Socrates ) it is good to behold acleere bxightnes: ſo 1s a moderate 
foule in felicitie. Bur let us heare A sE r:who will handle char 
which here is propounded more at large. * A ns. 
'Astn, As men provide bulwarks and banks againſt a 1i. . 
yer that uſeth to overflow: ſo he that defiteth ro live hap- 
pily , muſt fortifie himſelfe with powetfull and convenient 
yertues, to refit the hurtfull affaulrs which the unlooked 


ope the beſt alwaies, And at in a fire (faid A ſimilitude. 


forſucceſſc of humane'affaires make upon him contiaual- Chmon efleae 
rNC talc 04- 


ly, both'in proſperity and in adverſity. For queſtionleſſe proceae 


Y 4 nothing 
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nothing is bardlier kept within compaſſe,,. than heec char 
hath all things accordingto his beares defirer neither isany 
thing ſo much caſt downe, -or. ſooner diſcouragedthanthe 
ſame man, when he is afflited and miſſeth of his purpoſe, 
All minds arc not reſolute and conſtant enough from flip. 
ping beſide theſeles,and beyondthelimirs of reaſon,act 
ther.in great proſperitie, which pufferhand. lifteth up mens 
hearts, eſpecially theirs that are baſe by nature; net yetin 
unlooked for adverſity , which through the heayie burthen 
thereof oftentimes aſtoniſheth and amazeth them that are 
thoughtto be beſt ſetled and afſured..But if we conſider a» 
part the pernitious effeAs which iſſue fromtheſe ewo con-+ 
traries , when reaſon doth not guide and goyernethem.we 
ſhall find nothing bur pride in the one, and faintnes of heart, 


baſenes ofmind,aad oftentimes deſpaire inthe other, Not- 
- Proſperity 


Profperity 1 Withfianding we may wellnote this, that proſperity hath 
chan adverſity. alwaies bene the cauſe of farre greater evils ro men than 
adverſity , and thatit is eaher fora, man to beare this pati- 

ently , than notto forget himſclfe inthe other. WhereofI 

thinke we may ook unfitly alledge for a reaſon that which 


Menander faith; that man of all other lrving creatures tz apteſt to 


fall ſuddenly downe from high to low, becauſe he dareth undertake 

the greateſt matters although be be weakeſt, Whereapon being 

as ir were naturally ſubjeRtto falling, it is not ſo.(trange un- 

to him,being better furniſhed for that (ſeeing he is or ought 

to be prepared thereto long before) than when againfthis 

naturall diſpoſition he aſcendethto ſome greatnes not ho- 

ped for. Now, whether it be forthis reaſon, or becauſe vice 

3s his proper inheritance, the memorie of the time paſt aſ- 

well asof the preſent time, furniſheth us with ſufficient te= 

ſtimonies , ſeeing few are found that forgat not themſelves 

In their proſperity, whereas many have behaved themſelves 

, Wiſely, and taken occaſicn tobe better in their adyerfity, 
Photo ads oh Which being underflood of Phate, when he was requeſted 
Cyreniansto ©) the Cyreniansa people of Grecia, to write downe lawes 
zive thcmlaw. for them, and to appoint them ſowe good forme of govern- 
ment for their common-wealth: he anſwered, That it was a 

. very hard matter to preſcribelawes to ſo rich, happy,and 

7% wealthic a people as they were, For commonly thoſe cities 

a which 
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which in ſhort timecome ſuddenlyrogreat felicity,graw'ro 
be iaſolent,arrogant, andiincafieto range imorder; neither 
is there any ching for che moſt -part. prouder, than apoore 
man made rich : as contrariwiſe none are ſo ready ro re- 
ccive coupſell and direRion, as hewhom fortune hath 0- 
yerrunne.] He that is preſſed greatly with adverſitie; is ſel- 
dome puffed up with pride,or ranquiſhed of luſt;or drow. 
ned in covetouſnes,or overtaken with glutronie, or lift up 
with deſire and worldly glory: all which imperfeRions 
happen cummonly to thoſe upon whomfortune too much 
fawneth. That felicitie ( faith Seneca) which hath not bene 
hurt,canuot endure one blow: but whrnit hath had along 
and continuall combare with diſcommodities; and hath 
hardened ic (elfe by ſuffering and bearing injuries', then 
doth it not ſuffer it ſelfe to be overcome of any evill. 
Now one ofthe greateſt benefits, that a man may have in 
this life, is, neither to be.changed' by adverhitie, ' nor lift 
up with proſperitie: but to be as awellroorted tree, which, 
although it be ſhaken with ſundry windes, yet cannot be 
overthrowne by any of them. And truly it is very ridicu- 
lous that that which cometh to all worldly things by an 
ordinary and naturall courſe, even. bythe ſequele of cauſes 
linked cogether and depending one of another, changing 
the eſtate of mortall things, ſhould have power toalter or 
to make any mutation in reaſon & wiſedome, which oughe 
toabideſtedfaſt in the minde of man. For this cauſe Plato 
ſaid that there was nothing. but yertue could rame it, and 
- that men furniſhed therwith behaved.them(elves —_ 
and couragiouſly in both kinds of fortune. Vertue ( fait 

Cicero)abideth calme and quietin the greateſttempeſt,and 
although ſhe be driven into.exile;yer ſhe ſtirrecthnot our of = 
her place and countrey,bur fhinerth- ſoalwaics:of her ſelfe, 
that ſhe cangor be ſoiled withthe ſpots of another. This ex. 
cellenc Oracor.aud Philoſopher. giveth us alſo wholſome 
counſell to oppole againſt the dangerous cffeRs thatareto 
be feared inprofperitie. When we are(faith he)in beſt eſtate 
we muſt uſe the counſcll of our friends more than we do 


Good counſel 
for thoſe that 


c6monly,andas long as it continueth we are greatly to be. 2<in proſye- 


wazethat we open nog oujcares60-flatterers, who arethe © 
plagus 


Alexander. 


Iulms Ceſar, 


Pompey. 
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lague & deftruQion ofthe greaterſort,beeaaſe all theirls. 
19% 1540 propound unto us occaſions and'meanesto enjoy 
delights and pleaſures, andto ſhewour ſelves tobeproud 
andarrogant,duringthe time of our proſperity : totheend 
we ſhould put good men farre from us;andreſervero them 
onely thatiauchoritic wherein they are ſetled.” Whereds oh 
the contrary ſide our erue- friends' would teadeusbatkers 
conſider the inconfitancie of umnanethings; cotheerd that 
weabuſe not our felicity,butbehave out ſelves 854 wiſe Pi. 
lot doth, who alwaies fearech a ſrmling calmnes in the 
maine ſca.W hich conſideration makech'a man'conſtantand 
reſolute to beateand endure all (mrſter thances;atidhotfo 
ready &caſieto be deceived, becaule he alwaies fearerh and 
diſtruſteth forrune, Let us now come to examples ofthat 
which we have herealledged, As rouching the pervitious 
effe&s ofover great proſperitie,they may well'be notedin 
Alexanderthe Great, whoalhoughhe was endued withnos 
table and rare »vyerrues ,'yer: could not 'uſe! tnoderately the 
mu good ſpecdand happy ſuccefle of all his enterpriſes, 
ut being. conquered of the Perſian delights, gave himſelfe 
overto commit many infolencies,and then filled with pre- 
ſumptionandpride,would have bene worſhipped.” /xtius 
Ceſar being aſcended intothe hipheſt deyrec-of favourable 
fortunethat he could defire,arid lending hiseare overfree- 
ly to flatteters;would be calledanddeclared aking,(which 
name was moſt odious to the Romanes ſfincethe time rhat 
Tarquinue was baniſhed /az'wetentionedbefore ) and're- 
tained alwmes rohimſelfetheauthotiry and! power 6f aPi- 
Rator, which before continued but a certaine time, He be- 
towed thepublike offices and placesof honor upon vv hom 
he thought good, whereof procecded the illwill of his fub- 
jeRts;and in theendhis defirution. The oreatnes of Pom- 
peg was thatwhich afterward ovetthrew himFotimplo þ 
hiscreditero'fayourothers unjutly , ir felf our rohim 4s ro 
cities that ſuffer their enemiesto entereven into theirftt8- 
geltplaces,dimiviſhing ſa. much of their owne forces, as 

they adde to othersthat'wiſh them no good,”Whiichthi 
Sylis the DiRator did very notably vive himr to'nndetſtan i 
when ho faw that Ponpey by his-comntertance and favorhid 
brou ght 
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brought Lepideera wicked man to the dignitic of Conſul. 
(hip. i ſee well-{quoth Sylato-him)) thouart veryglad be. 
cauſe thou bakt prevailed. ya'thisſuiter and ſure tho halt 
great cauſe ſo tabe,For it isa goodly matter, & the point of 
2 aoble manto beſo gracious with the people,thatthrough 
thy favour Lepidiagthe, wickedelt man.in the. world hath 
carried away the Conſul(hip before Carniles the. bonefteſt 


man. inall the citic. But'I adviſecheeto beware of ilceping. a wit fore. 
now,and to havea vigilant eic tothy bufines, becauſe thou fg ofSylla, 


haſt armed and made ſtrong am. adverſarie againſttby ſelfe, | 
W herrof Pompey had experienceafterward in thoſe warres 
which Lepdy raiſed, againſt whom be was ſent by the Se-+ 
nate,audinthe end abtainedthe vitorie,Butthe favour be 
bare to Ceſar, entring upon the government of publke af- 
faires,came notto that paſſe, For he, was afterward over- 
throwne by che ſame meanes wherewith/he had firengrhes 
ned Ceſar again others. Our of which'we, may draw an ex- 
cellent doatrine for all chat are placed in authority,. or thor 
have the carcs of great men at commandement, thatthey 
nevercaulc the wicked to be advanced, For as the woorme 
that is bred at the foote of atree, groweth with ig,and in the 
end deſtroicthit: ſoa wicked man advanced bythe tavorof 
oge greater than himſelfe, becomerth afterward uarhankfull 
and rrecherous unto, him, This mooyed Archidemider the 
Lacedzmanianto anſwer. in this fort. one that commended 
Charilaw king of Sparta, becauſe he ſhewed' bimlelfe alike 
curteous to.all: But how deſerveth chat manpraiſe, who 
ſheweth himſclfe curteous rowards the wicked Naw to 
returne to our ſpeech touchingthe effeRs of proſperitie,not 
ruled by the reaſon of true prudence,what js more barefull, 
or hath at any time bene, more hurntfullto men than pride? 
Which as Pluto faith) dwelleth with (olitarines, that is to 
Gy,is ſo hated, thatinthe endit is forſaken of all the world? 
And whereofis it bred ſooner than of proſperity ? Which 
that wiſe man andexcellent Romane captaine Paulus i/Ee 
milis knowing full well, after the victory gotten by him a= 
gainſt Per/es king of Macedonia, being defarous-to admo* 
niſh the men of warre that were. in his army,. and to keepe 
them within the compalle of their duty,he uſed thele or _ 
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like ſpeeches unto thent : 73 there «uy mannowmy- Fieudr aud 
companions, that ought to wax prond,and to glory in the proſperi= 
tie of bus afſaires, if he hath lucks to bus liking and not rather to 
fearethe ficklenes of fortune, who even at this preſent ſetteth be- 
fore our cies ſuch anotable example of the commen frailty of man, 
ſubjedtto the ordinarie conrſe of fatall deſtmie,; whith turneth a- 
bout continually:You ſee how in the moment of an howye we have 
beaten downe and put under our feete the houſe of Alexaniler the 
Great, who was the mightieſf and moſt redoubtea Prince in the 


' world. You ſee a King not long ſuite followed and accompanied with 


o many thouſand of fighting men brought to ſuch miſerie,that be- 
par 1 þ ws Lines me and drinke at the hands of 
hu enemnes .Ought we to truſt more to our good hap, and to thinks 
it more firme and aſſured? Truly no. And therefore let us learneto 
humble our ſelves,and to reſtraine thu foolyh arrogancy & prond 
in{olencie wherewith our youth ſeemeth to be overcome byreaſon 
of the uitbory pbtained by us : and lt us expett to mhat end and 
iſſue fortune will guifle the envy of this preſent profperiie. Mare 
cus Aurelin after he had vanquiſhed Popilaen, General of the 
Parthians,fpake thus unto him: [tell thee of atruth that I ſtand 
in greater feare of fortune at thu preſent, than 1 did before the 
battell. For ſhe careth not ſo much to overtake the conquered gc to 
ſubdne and vanymiſh the Conquerors. This ſelfe fame confiders- 
tion cauſed Phil king of Macedonia,' after he reteived 
newes of three great and ſundry proſperitiesin one day, to' 
utter this ſpeech; O fortune (faid he) (holding up his havds 
rowrds heaven) / pray thee ſend me for a connterbuſſe ſon 
meant adverſitie, Tikewile after he had overcomein batrell 
the Athenians at Cherronenſus, and by this vi@oric vbrai- 
ned the Empire of Grecia, he commanded alittle Page to 
crie unto him thriſe aday, Philip, remerr ber tharthou art a 
man: ſo greatly did he fearcleaft through arrogancy aribng 
ot his proſperitie, he ſhould commir anything that did not 
beſceine him. The ſame thing" did Archidamas the ſonne of 
Ayeſilans very well and wiſely teach him,co whom Phulip af- 


ter he was a Conqueror had written a very ſharp andrough 


letter : If chow meaſureſt thy ſhadow (anſwered Archidamas ) 
thouſhats finds that it not waxey greater fince thou ditift over- 
core! The proſperity which CyrxMonarch ofthe Perfiatis 


alwaics 
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too much thereunto, he would not give care to the coun ef 
of Crz/us, when he di[ſuaded him from that war, which he 
purpoſed to undertake againſt Tomyris Queene of the w_ 
thians, (which fell out hardly for him) uſing theſe words: 
Know that all warldly things have a certaine courſe, which doth 
uot ſnffer them to end happily that have alwates had fortime pros 
ſperous which he might wellſpeaks by experience m himſclfe. Bur 
Cyrus having alrcady ſubdued all Aſia, part of Grecia, the 
kingdomeof Babylon, withinfinite other gone behol- 
ding his armie to copfiſt of ixeſcore thouſand men;thought 
be could notbe vanquiſhed. Whereupon' giving batcell ro 
Tomyrts,heloli his life,cogerhcr with therenowne of ſo ma. 
ny goodly victorics{being now overcome by a woman his 
whole armicalſo being hewen ia peeces. And truly as one 
puffe of wind cauſeththe goodlieſt fruits, which beautifie 
the whole Orchard,ro fall from the tree: ſo a little diſgrace, 


a ſudden miſhap in one inflant bringeth co nothing, & pul- The inftabilicy 
lech downe the greatnes,wealth,and proſperity ofmen. And 7" 


when we thiake co lay a ſure fouadarion of profperitie,even 


then is all changed,and theorJer of our conceits perverted: 


andturned into an unlooked for diſorder and confuſion; 


alwaies had in all his enterpriſes, was the cauſe that truſting cyrus; 


Nowletus cometo conhder particularly of the cffeRts of The eommon 


adverfitic. There are few tolks (ifthey be not deſtitute of all 
ood judgement)that are ignorant & under{tand nor what 
| ER ap their duty, {o long as proſperity laſteth : bur 
few there are, whoin great overthwarts and ſhakings of 
fortune, have hearts ſufficiently ftaied ro practiſe and wmi- 
tatethat which they coinmend and make account of, or o- 
flic from that which they miſlike andreprehend. Nay ra» 
ther they are carried away,and through cuflome of |.ving: 
at eaſc, together with frailry andfaintnes of heart, they tare 
alide,and alter th:ir firſt diſcourſes. This is that which Te- 
rence meaneth, where heſaith, That when we are in good 
health, we givea great deale betcer counſel! to thediſea- 
ſed,than we can os toQur ſelves. when weſtand in neede 
therof. Notwithſtanding he that is beaten downe and hume 
bled by affliQion, eaſily ſuffereth himſelfe to be direed, 
gladly recceiveth and barkeneth to the adyice of good my 
an 
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3:4 Of Proſperitie 

and ifthere be any little ſeede of vertue in him, it increaſerh 
daily, whereas proſperitie would ſoone choke ir, And if he 
hath profited well in the fludic of wiſcdome, he doth as 
Bees do, which draw the beſt & drieſt honie out of Time, 
although it be avery bitter herbe. So out of moſi trouble. 
ſome accidents he knoweth how to reape benefit and com- 
moditie,reſolving with himſelfe and taking counſcll accor- 
ding to the miſhaps that light upon him. He doubreth not 
ofthis,rhat it is the duty of wife and vertuous men not one= 
ly codeſice proſperity inall things, but alſoto cnadure ade 
yerſfitie with conſtancic and medeſtie. 'He knoweth that 
as the fruition ofproſperity is for the moſt part ful of ſweets 
nes,v hen it is not abuſed, ſo the conflant ſuffering of advere« 
ſity is alwaies repleniſhed and accompanied with great ho- 
nor;and ſuch a one may truly be called noble and couragi- 
ous,yea,he ſhewerh himſclfe a great deale berrerto beſo in 
deed when he yceldeth not,nor fainteth in afflitions, than 
ifhe were inproſperity, which puffing up the hearts of co- 
v. ards & baſe minds, cauſeth them ſomrimes to ſeeme cou- 
ragious,when as they are lift up by fortune into a high de*+ 
prec of honor and felicity , whereas in truth there is no ſuch 
matter in them. Creſxs king of the Lydians being throwne 
from his eſtate and made priſoner to Cyrur, ſhewed greater 
vertucand generoſitie ot heart at that time, than he did all 
the while he enjoyed his great wealth,through which being 
puffed up with pride, he would have had Solon judged him 
moſt happy. For being upon a blocke ready to be burned, 
and both r-membring and fitly applying to hinrſelfe thoſe 


Wiſe diſcourſes which he heard So/ox make unto him con- 
cerning the ſmall aſſurance that we have in worldly felicity, 
and how no man ought to be called happy before the how- 
er of his death, he reſolved with himſelfe to die conſtantly 
and cheerfully, And calling ro minde this benefite which he 
received by the meanes of that wiſe man,whereupon he felt 
his ſoulefillcd with joy, herepeated aloud three times the 
nane of So/ox,nfing no other words. Whereof Cyrus asking 
the cauſe, heuttered unto him the ſelfe ſame diſcourſes, 
which touched the heart of this Monarchin fuch ſort, rhat 
preſently changing theill will he bare ro C reſus, he fully 


relto- 
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reſtored him to the fruicion of his kingdome, and kept him 

neare unto himſelfe for one of his chiefe and principall 
counſellors, The Romancs( as Polybins faith)never obferyed TheRomanee 
their lawes mere ftraightly, never cauſed the diſcipline of Tre nia 
warreto be kept more ſey:rely, and were never ſo well ad- rerfitie, 
viſed and conftant,as after the Carthaginians had obtained 

of them the third victory at the battell of Cannas. And con- 

trariwiſe, there were nothing bur part-takings and faRtions 

in Carthage, lawes were never lefſe eſteemed, magiſtraces 
neverleſſ> regarded, nor manners more corrupted than at 

that time.But within aliccle while aſter, they fell fromche 

higheſt degree of cheir telicitie,into utrerruine, and the Ro- 

manes reſtored their owne eſtate into greater glory thanit 

was in befote. Vertue is alwaies like to the Date tree : For The propertie 
the more ſhe is oppreſſed and burthened,the higher he lifc- —_—_ "7 
ethup her ſelfe, and ſheweth h-r invincible power, and 
ftrength,over which fortune can nothing prevaile, And al- 

though adverſitie ſomewhat troubleth a vertuous man, yet F 
is it notableto alter his noble courage, but remaining firme 

and conftant,he knoweth how to take al things as exerciſes 

of his vertue,which,as an ancienc man ſaid, withereth and 

loſeth her vigor without adverfitie. Ic is evident therefore 

that the effeQs of adverſitie are not lo pernitiousto a man, 
as thoſe which proſperity commonly bringeth unto him. For 
this latter is of aproud and preſumptuous nature, alwaices 
envied;and as commanly it is not freely admoniſhed, ſoit 

giveth eare unto and receiveth as little: but the otheris 

plaine and ſimple, followed of compaſhon, and ready to re- 

ceive counſell. Befides, it awaketh a Chriſtian, and ticrech 

him up to humble himſelfe before the majeſtie of God, to 

cal upon him,and to truſt wholy on his only grace & vertue. 

Now ifſome (2s I have faid ) are ſo faint-hearted, that they 

ſufter themſelves ro be oyerwbelmed under the burthen of 

turmoiles and calamities, let us attribute the cauſes thereof 

to ignorance, and want of good judgement, which depri- 

yeth them of learned and found cogitations and diſcourſes 

that tend to a conſtant diſpoſition, wherein the happines of 

this life confiſterh, As for us,if we defire to approch nereto 

thar perfe&ion which is requiredby the Sages, letus pro: 

poun 
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po nd to our ſelves their examples to follow, chat we may 


etemperateand conſtant in every eftate andconditionof 


Toe wonderfit life. We reade of Socrates that one and the ſame coiltenance 


conſtancie of 
$OCrates. 


was noted in him all his life time, that it was neither (adder 
nor pleaſanter for any thing that happened unto him. He 
changed it not when he heard the ſentence of his dearh 


pronounced,no not when he dranke the poiſon, following 


P, Rutilas, 


D:0gencs. 


Socrates took : 
the whole 
wocld for his 
COUNLEY, 


therein the contents of his condemnation, albeit he was 
then abovethree-ſcore yeares of age, Publius Rutilus aRo- 
mane,bcing unjuſtly baniſhed, never charged his counte- 
nance or behaviour,neither would put on any other gowne 
rhan that he uſed co. weare, although ir was the cultomeof 
ſuch as were baniſhed, toalter the ſame, Neither wouldhe - 
leave off the marks of a Senator, nor requeſt the judgesto 
abſolve him,but led the reſt of his daies with the ſame great» 
neſſe, oravitic and authoritte that he uſed before, not | aw 
ing himſclfe any thing beaten downe with ſorrow for the 
ſtrangealteration of his ficſt eſtate, Yuutus Metellns ſurna- 
med Numidicas, becauſe he had ſubdued that countrey of 
Numiaza,bcing driven into exile through a popular faction 
and (cdition, went into Aſia, where, as he beheld certaine 
plaiers,hereceivedlerters from the Senate, whereby he was 
certified thatthe Senators and people with one common 
conſent had called him backe againe. Which good newes 
he bare with the like modeftie that he did his baniſhment, 
not departing from the Theater before the ſports were en- 
ded,nor ſhewing his letters to any ofhis friends that were 
round about him before he had aſſembled them together in 
his lodging to deliberate of hisreturne to Rome, Theſame 
gravity and conſtancy cauſed Diegenes,when he heard one 
tut him in the teeth with his baniſhment from Pontus by 
the Synopians,to make this anſwer: And / have bounded them 
within the conntrey of Pentus, We muſt account the whole 
{cope of the firmament for the bounds of our COURLTEYy As 
long as welive here, Neither ought any man within choſe 
limits to eftecme himlelfe either baniſhed,o1 a Nranger:ſec« 
ing God gorerneth all things bythe ſame elements. There- 
fore $ ocrates {aid,that he tooke not himlſelte to be eitheran 
Athenian or a Grecian, but a worlding, And howſballwe 


thinke 
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thinke that they who ſuſtained ſo couragiou ſly their baniſh- 
ment from their countrie, (which was ſo deere unto them 
that they preferred the beneftc thereof-before the ſafety of 
their life ) their deprivation and abſence from their families, 
friends and goods, would not much more vertuouſlly have 
ſuffered all leſſe adverſitie?Thereforeto end our preſent diſ- 
courſe, ler us learne thatnothing belonging to this preſenc 
life hath neither more evillnorgoodin it, than according 
rothe end which befallethir, and that it is ourduty to keepe 
our ſelyes moderate, conſtant, and upright, both in proſpe- 
ritieandin adverfity , which is the property of crue magna- 
nuwvitie and greatnes of courage. Let us not lift up our ſelves 
above meaſure for any temporal felicitie, nor be too much 
diſcouraged bicaufe we are viſited with adverfity,but wiſely 
expect what will bethe end of both, whicha good and ver- 
tuous man ſhall alwaies find to be bappy when he changeth 
his mortall eſtate for alife that is certaine agd eyerlaſting. | 


The endof the cioht daies worke. 
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THE NINTH DAIES WORKE. 
Of Riches Chap. 37. 


| Efterday wee beſtowed the better 
742; part of the day in diſcourhhng of 
YZ| good and ill hap , of proſperity 2nd 
| adverſity , which with a ſwift pace 
557 following each other, feeme to 
change, toturne, and to overturne 
inceſſantly the dealings and defires of men, Now foraſmuch 
as we mace mention of the ignorant multitude which pla- 
ceth happines and felicity in the fading goods of the world, 
and affirmed to the contrarie ,'that this felicitie-was very 
miſerable, becauſe it maketh a man more inſolent and ar- 
rogant, and giveth him greater occaſion co bewaile, thants 
rejoice in his fortune ; Ithinke we ought to conhider more 
neercly of the nature of ſuch goods as are no goods, be- 
ginaing with riches whereunto men are ſlayes,more than ts 
+ any 
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any other thing, albeit they procure chem the greateſt evils, 
+» "AM ANA. Riches (ſaith Epitetis) are not in the number 
of goods.For they flir us up to ſuperfluity,and pull us backe 
from temperance. Andtherefore it is a very hard matter for 
a rich man to be temperate , or fora temperate manto be 
rich. As 2 man cannot uſe a horſe ( faith Socrates) without a 
bridle, ſo he cannot uſe Riches without reaſon. 
The fruits f AR AM-Itis almoſt impoſſible (ſaid Diogenes) that vertue 
116he5, ſhould dwell in a rich citie or houſe, For riches bring with 
them pride to him that poſſeſſeth them , exceſſive defire in 
gathering them, covetouſnes in keeping them, all filthines 
and difſolutenes in the enjoying of chem, Bur let us heare 
Ac#1T08B, who will handle this matter more at large,” 
ACH1T0B, Aschildren of threeor foure yeares of age 
have no more care or thonght , but how they may play and 
paſſe their time with the having of daily foode according to 
their appetite , not confidering or taking any care for the 
means which they might have, & which would be neceſlary 
for the nouriſhment of their old age: ſo it ſeemeth tome 
that the men of our time behave themſelves, when through 
a morethan childiſh ignorance they labour without ceaſing 
to gather and to ircreaſe wealth, which will do them ſervice 
bur a little while,not caring in the meane tine for certaine 
and immortal goeds which will nouriſh them for eyer.And 
"8 the ſoule created according tothe image of God,cannot 
etter preſerve & (hew foorth herdivine nature in this mor- 
tall body,than by contemning all earthly, humane, & fading 
things.But to the end we be not ofthe number ofthoſe that 
fill themſelves with ſuch paſſions, to purchaſe their owne 
deſtruction,let us confider by the teſtimonies of the ancient 
an 67g 3 Sages, of the nature and quality of riches, and of the viſible 
eFe&s otic. effeAs which they daily brine foorth in thoſe that ſerve and 
-hes. poſſefle them: next, we will behold ſome examples of theſe 
famous perfonages,that we may be induced thereby to con- 
temae ſuch pernitious goods. Aer ought to make great Ac- 
count of riches (faid Socrates) if they were joined with true joy,but 
they are wholy ſeparated from it. For if rich men fall touſmng of 
them, they fpoile themſelves with overgreat pleaſure; if they world 
keepe them,care guaweth and conſumeth them within; andif they 
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defire to get the, they become wicked ayd unhappy. It canot be(faith 
Plato) that a man ſhould be truly good, andveryrich both roge- 
ther ,but he may well be happy and good at one time. And it 15 ave- 
ry miſerable ſaying, to affirme that arich man is happy : yeait be- 
longeth to children and fooles to ſay ſo, making them unhappy that 
beleeve and approve it .Slouth and ſluggiſhnes grow of riches, and 
they that are addifted to heape them up more © more,the greater 
account they make of them, they leſſe they eſteeme vertue, So that 
if riches andrich men are greatly ſct by m a Common -nealth,ver- 
true and good men will be much leſſe regarded: and yet greater mat- 
fers i drendbe ro paſſe, and ( ommon-wealths preſerved by ver- 
tue,and not by riches. Riches (laith 1ſocrates) ſerve not ſo much for 
the prattiſe of honeſty as of mickeanes, ſeeing they draw the liberty 
of men to losſenes and idlenes, and ſtirre "p Jorg men to voluptu- 
onſnes. Men(ſaid Thales)are by nature borne towvertue,but riches 
draw them backs unto them, having a thouſand ſorts of ſorceries 
to altare them to vices, and through a falſe opinion of good to turn 
them from theſe things that are truly good. They ſuffer not him 
that hath them tobe able to know any thing , but draw himto 
external goods, They are paſſing arrogant and moſt fearefull, If 
they uſe { porn , they are rutoms, if they abſt ame, miſerable. 
They never content their owners, nor leave them voide of ſorrow 
nd care : but as they that are ſicke of the dropſie , the more they 
drink,become the thirſtier, ſo the more that men abound inwealth, 
the more they deſire to have. Riches of themſelves breed flatterers, 
who helpe to undoe rich men, They are the canſe of tnfimte mur-« 
ders and hired ſlaughters: they make covetous perſons to contemme 
the goods of the ſonle, thinking to become happie without them. 
They provoke them alſo to delicacies and to pluttony,wherby their 
bodies are ſubjett to diſeaſes and mfirmities. Briefly, riches great- 
ly hurt both body and ſoule. They ſtir up domeſticall ſedition, and 
that among brethren. T hey make childrenwoorſe m behaniour 
towards their fathers, and cauſe fathers to deale more hardly with 
their children. Through themit cometh that friends ſufpett each 
other: for a true friend is credited ns more by reaſon of a flatterer: 
Beſides, rich men are angry with good men , ſaying, that they are 
arrogant becauſe they will not flatter them: and in like maner they 
hate ſuch as flatter them thinking that they keepe about them one- 


ly torob them and to diminiſh their wealth. Theſe arc the evils, 
| Z 3 which 
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which may be faidto be commonly io riches. Bur theſe alſo 
accompany them , being execrable diſcaſcs , namely, pre. 
ſumption, pride,arrogan cy,vile and abject cares, which are 
alrogether carthly,navghty defires,wicked pleaſurez,and an 
riches of he- infariable covering. Bchdes, if they werenot pernitious of 
—_— arc the [}\emm(elves, fo many miſchiefs would not take their begin- 
POO gifts of 4 I 
God,burtbe e« ning from them, For men commir a thouſand murders for 
wi wrooget  oaine, They rob churches, fidelity is loſt and broken, friend- 
or by them, - ah up k : T 
come from the ſhip is violated , men betray their countrie,, maidens are 
corrupt Bure Lnoſely given: briefly,no evils are lefrunexecuted through 
the defire of riches, They that give themſelves (laid Bion) to 
gather riches,are very ridiculous , ſeeing Fortune giverh then, 
covetouſnes keepeth them, and hiberality caſteth them away, Men 
muſt have rich ſoxles, (ſaith Alexides ) as for ſilver tt 15 nothin 
but a ſhew and veile of bife.1t ita naughty thmg (laith Emripides 
but common to all rich men, to love wickedly, T he canſe thereof as 
] take ut , is thus, becauſe they have nothing but richer in their 
winde, which being blinde , ſeals up bkeniſe the cies of their un» 
derflanding. 1 pray Gednever to ſend mea wealthie life , which 
hath elwaies ſorrow and care for her conpamons : nor riche: to 
The Poers fai. £1aW. 17 beart. Speake not tome of Pluto, that « toſay of riches. 
ned Vinto t®- for 1 make no mouy of that God, who ts. alwates poſſeſſed of 
riches, appoint the moſt wicked upon the carth.O riches, you are eaſre to beare but 
mag net or Bis infizctte CATeS, m(er:es, and pricfs keepe you company, He (faith 
Metall Demockitus)that We Wy 1 IC a7 ED pf xiches and are 
efteemed of th: ignorant multutude to be happy, will ſuxe'y through 
4 aire of having, commu and undertake wicked things and thoſe 
6frextimes againſt the lawes. As drunkernnes (ſaith Ariſtotle) bee 
getteth rage and magnes: ſo ignorance joined with power breedeth 
The evil 6iipe Dſplencie CF furie. And to thoſe whoſe mamas are not well ds ofed \ 
fnonof the neither richer, wr ſtrengthgor beat y,can be judged 920d, but the 
ws a "__ greater increaſe anſeth of them., the more harme they procureta 
mk tk Rum that. peſſefſeth them, Moreover , do we not {ee that the 
Wea mot part ofrich men, cither uſe not.their riches, becauſe 
they are covetous, orabule them, becauſe they are given 0» 
ver rotheir pleaſures, & ſo they are all the lervants.cither of 
pleaſures,or oftrefficke and gaine,as long as they live? But he 
that would be(as Plato ( AUth)truly rich,ought to labor not ſo much 
' MAH WENE. his ealth a to diminsſt hu acfire of having becauſe be 
| that 
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that appointeth no bounds to bis deſeres, ts alwaies poore and nee- 
dee. For this cauſe the liberty of a wiſe mansſoule, who knoweth the 
nature of externall goods belonging to thus bife, ts never troubled 
with the care of them, being aſſured (as Plutarke ſaith) that as it 
is not apparell which giveth heate to a man , but onely ftaieth and 
heepeth in natural heate that proceedeth fromthe man hinſelje, 
hindring it from difÞerſing in the aire: ſo no man liveth more 
pily or contentedly , becauſe he is compaſſed about with much 
wealth, if tranquillity, joy, and reſt , proceed not from 
foule, Heape np we the ſame Philoſopher) ſore of gold, ga- 
ther ſilver together, build fairer galleries, fil awhole houſe full of 
ſlaves, and a whole towne with thy debtors : = if thou doeſt not 
maſter the paſſions of thy ſoule,if thou quencheſt not thy unſatiable 
defire nor delivereſt thy ſoule of all feare & carking care, thou dof 
as much toprocure thy quietnes, acof thow gaveſt wine to one that 
had an agne. Life of ut ſelfe (ſaith Plato) uz not joyful, unles care 
be chaſed away which cauſeth ns to waxe gray-headed, whileſt we 
deſire but meane ſtore of riches. For the Repcrflrome deſire of ha- 
ving Alwaies gnaweth owr hart. Whereupon it cometh to paſſe, 


that ofcentimes amongſt men we ſee poverty to be berter 


within his From whence 
happmes and 
contentatiun 


than riches,and death thanlife. And trulythere is great mad- Grearmadnes 
nes in the greedy coveting of monie, For they that are p—_ 
touched with this maladie, follow after riches with fuch * 


zeale, as if they ſuppoſed that when they had gotten them, 
no more evill hould come neere them, Andthen alſothey 
ſet ſolight by thoſe which they have, that they burne wich 
the defire of having more, How then ſhall we call that 
good, which hath no end ormeaſure? Or that which being 
gotten, is the beginning of a further defireto have more? 
A horſe(faith Epiftetws ) is not ſaid tobe better, becauſe he hath 
eaten more than another, or becauſe he hath a gilt harneſſe,but be- 
cauſe he 15 ſtronger, (wifter, and better made: fwr every oP © Ars , 
counted of atcording to his vertue. And (hall a man be eſteemed 
according to his res thy anceſtors , and beauty? If any thinke that 
by old age ſhall be borne more eaſily by the meanes of riches , he 
decerveth himſelfe, For they may well cauſe him to enjoy the 
burtfull pleaſures of the bode , but cannot take from him ſad- 
weſſe , horrour, and feare of death : nay rather they double his 
griefe , when he thinketh that he muſt leave and forſake _ 
-'S} | 
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In this ſhort diſcourſe taken from ancient men,the yanity of 
riches appeareth ſufficiently unto us , as alſo the hurtfull 
effeRs that flow from them, if they be not ruled by therea« 
ſon of true prudence.. Hereafter weareto fee how we may 
uſc thoſe riches well, which God putteth into our handes, 
being juſtlygotten by us: which is apart of juſtice, where- 
of we are to intreat, Inthe meane time, that we faſten not - 
Examptes of Our hearts to ſo frivolous & vaine athing, letuscallro mind 
the comcmpe ſore examples. of wiſe and famous men, woorthy of im- 
of Riches. rp ortallrenowme,who have ay 6 1bqe contemned, eſcheu- 
ed, and deſpiſed the coyetous defire and hoording up of fri» 
ches, as the plague and unavoidable ruine of the ſoule. We 
2. Curius, -reade of Marcus Curius a Romane Conſul, (the fitſt of his 
time that received thriſe the dignitie of triumphing for the 
notable victories which he had obtained in the honor of his 
country)that he made (o {mall account of worldly riches, 
that all his poſſeſhon was but a lirtle fatme in the countrie 
ſorily built, wherein he continued for the moſt part when 
publike affaires ſuffered him, himſelfelabouring and tilling 
that little ground which he had there. And when certaine 
Embaſſadors upon.a day cameto vift him, they found him 
in his chimney dreſſing of radiſh for his ſupper. And when 
they prefented him with a great ſumme of monie from 
their Cominalty,he refuſed it,ſaying : that they which conten- 
ted them(elves with ſuch an ordmarie as his was , had no need of 
it : and that he thought ut far mere honorable to command them 
that had gold, than to have #. Phocronthe Athenian beidg viſt- 
ted with Embafſadors from tAlexander,they preſented him 
with a.hundred calents(being in value three-ſcorethouſand 
crownes ) which this Monarch ſent unto him for a-gift.Pho- 
cion demanding the cauſe why, ſecing there were ſo many 
Athenians beſides him, they anſwered: Becauſe their maiſter 
judged him onely among all the reſt ro bea vertuous and 
good man.T hen(quoth he ) /et him ſuffer me both to ſeeme and 
to be o indeede, and carie his preſent backe againe to him, Not- 
withltanding he was needie , as may be prooved by the an- 
{wer which he made tothe Athenian Councell, who deman» 
dedavoluntarie contribution of every one towards a ſari» 
fice, And when there were no more left to contribute bux 


he,they were very importunate with him to give ſomewhat. 
It were a ſhame for me ( (aid he unto me) to give you mony, be. 
fore I have paied this man: and therewithall he ſhewed one 
unco them that had lent him a certaine ſumme of mony. Phz. Philopemen, 
lopemen Generall of the Achaians,havingprocured aleague 
of amity berweene rhe City of Sparta, and his owne,the Ls- 
cedemonians ſent him a preſent of fixeſcore Talents, which 
were worth threeſcore and twelve thouſand crownes, Bur 
refufing it, he went purpoſely to Sparta, where he declared 
ro the Councell , thacthey ought-not ro/ corript and win 
honeſt men,or their friends with mony,ſeeihg ifttheirneede 
they might be aſſured of them, anduſe their vertue free] 
without coſt: but that they were to buie and gaine with hi- 
red rewards,the wicked, and ſuchas by their ſeditious ora- 
tions inthe Senatehoufeuſed to raiſe mutinies} and to ſet 
the citic'on fire; to the end thattheir mouthesbeing top- 
ped by gifts, they might procure leſſe trouble to the go- 
vernment of the Common-wealth, A great Lord of Perſia 
coming from his countrieto Athens, and perceiving that 
he ſtood in greatneede of he aide and favour of Cimom,who cya, 
was one of the chiefe in thecitie, he preſented unto him 
two cups that were both full, the otie of Dariques of gold, 
the other of ilver Dariques. This wiſe Grzcian beginning 
to ſmile, demanded of him whether of the cwaine ke had ra- 
ther have himto be, his friend, or his bireling ? The Perſian 
anſwered , that he had a great deale rather have him his 
friend. Then (ſaid Cimon) cary backe againe thy poll and ſilver, 
For if Ie thy friend , #t will be alwaies at my commandement to 
ſe as often as 1 ſhall nzede. Anacreon having received of Polys Anacreor, 
crates five talents for a gift, was ſo much troubled for & 
ſpace of rwo nights with care how he might keepe them, & 
about whatzo imploy them beſt,that he carjed them back a+ 
eaine, ſaying: That they benot woorth the pames which he had 
already taken for them. Xenocrates refuſed —_ chouſand Xcavcrate:, 
crownes of «Alexander, ſent unto him for a preſent, ſaying: 
T hat he had no neede of them. What (quoth Alexander ) hath he 
never 4 friend ? For mme owne part, 1 am ſure that all king Das 
rius treaſure will ſcarce (uffice me to diſtribute among my friends. 
Socrates being ſent tor by king Archelans to come unto Soerates. 

L 4 him, 
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him , who promiſed him great riches , ſent him word, thae 
five Doubles a meaſure of flower was ſold in Athens for a Double , and 
Treryof our that water coſt nothing. And although it ſeemeth (quorh 
COINC. this Philoſopber )that I have not goads my yet] have 
enough, ſecing Iam contented therewith, W hat is neceſſa- 
ric (ſaid XMenander ) for theuſe of ourlife belides theſe twe 

things, Bread and Water ? Bias ing out of his city which 

be fore-ſaw would be beſieged without hope of reſcue, 

would not lode himſclfe with his wealth as others did. And 

being demanded the cauſe why,1 carie(quoth he)al my goods 

with me: meaning the inviſible gifts and graces of his mind, 

Truely gold and filver ate nothing but duſt, an1 precious 

ones but the gravell of the ſca. And (as Pythagoras ſaid )we 

ought to perſwade our ſelves, that thoſe riches arenot ours 

which are not incloſed in our foule. According to which 

ſaying, Socrates when he ſaw that Alcsbiades waxed arrogant 

becauſe of the great quantity of ground which he-pofleſ- 

ſed, ſhewed him an univerſall Map of the world, and asked 

him whether he knew which were his landes inthe terri* 

tory of Athens. Whereunto when eAlcibiagdes anſwered, 

that they were not deſcribed nor ſer downe there:How is it 

then (quotk this wiſe man)that thou braggeſt of that thing 
Lycyrgus abro* Which is no part of the warld!? One meanc which Lycurgus 
Ro teu} uſed, and which helped him much inthe reforming of the 
xcz.coine, Lacedemonian eftate,was the difauulling of all gold and il- 
ver coine, and the epoinng of iron monie only. to be cur= 
rant , 2 pound weight whereof was woorth but fixe pence. 

For by this means he baniſhed from among themthe deſire 

ofriches;» hich are no leffe cauſe ofthe overthrow of Com- 
mon-wealths than of private men. This moved Plato to lay, 
that he would not have the Princes and governors of his 
Common. wealth, nor his wen of war and ſoldiers, to deale 

at all wich gold andfilver: burthat they ſhould have allow- 
ed them out of the common treaſuric whatſoever was ne- 
ceflarie forthem, For as long gownes hinder the bodice, ſo 
do much riches the ſoule.Therefore if we defiretolive hap- 
pily in tranquillity and reſt of ſoule, and with joy of ſpi- 
wt, letuslcarne after the example of ſo many great mento 
withdraw.our affcRions wholy from the defire of worldly 


riches 
© \ 
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riches, not taking delight and pleaſure (as Dzogenes laid) in 
that which ſhal periſh, and is notable to make a man berter, 
but oftentimes woorſe, Let us further know that (accor- 
ding to the Scripture ) no mancan ſerve God and riches to- Luk.16.13. 
gether, bur that all they which deſirethem greedlly, fall in- 
to temptations and ſnares, and into masy tooliſh and noi- 1.Tim.s.g. 
ſome luſts which drown men in perdition, whereof we have 
cic- witneſſes daily before us, This appeareth in that exam- 
ple which the ſelfe ſame worde neteth unto us of the rich 
man that abounded in all things , ſo that he willed his ſoule Luk.12.16, 
to take her eaſe,and ro make good cheere, becauſe ſhe had 
ſo much goods laid up for many yeares : and yet the ſame 
night he was to pay tribute unto nature, to his overthrow 


and confuſion. Being therefore inftrufted by the Spirit of 
Wer at riches 


wiſedome, let us treaſure up in Teſus Chriſt the permanent Wear ochet 
Riches of v iſedome,pietic,and juſtice, which vf them(clves rwneafure vp.! 


are ſufficicat through his grace to make us live with him 
Of Povertie Chap. 34. 
Acni- N Ow that we have ſcene the nature of Riches 


for ever. 


with the moſt common effes which flowe 
from them, and ſceing the chiefe and princi- 
al cauſe that leadeth men ſo earneſtly to defirethem,is the 

feare of falling into poverty, which through error of judge- ws arg 
ment they accounta very grzatevill, I am of opinion, that ches are wean. 
wearetoenter into a particular conſideration thereof, to nclily delired. 
the end that ſuch afalſe perſwaſion may never deceive us, 
nor cauſe us to go aſtray out of the right path of Vertue. 

A $tR. Poverry(faid Diogenes)isa helpe to Philoſophie, 
and is learned of ic ſelfe. For that which Philoſophie ſeeketh 
to make us know by werds, povertie perſwadeth us inthe 
things themſelves. 

AMAN 4, Rich menſtandin deed of many precepts,as, 
T hat they live thriftily and ſoberly: that they exerciſe their bo- 
dies: that they delight not too much in thedecking of them: and 
infinice others, which poverty ofherſelfe teacheth us. Bur 
letusheare A x An diſcourſe more atlarge of that which is 


| kerepropounded unto us. _ 
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AMANA, If we confider how-our common motherthe 
earth, being prodigall in giving unto us all things neceſſa» 
rie for the life of man , hath nowithſtanding caſt all of us 
naked out of her bowels,and muſt receive us ſoapaineinto 
her wombe,1 ſee no great reaſon we have to call ſome rich, 
and others poore; ſeeing the beginning, being,and ende of 
the temporall life ofall men are unlike in nothing, but that 
ſome during this little moment of life have that in abun- 
dance and ſuperfluitie, which others have onely according 
to their neceſſity, But this is much more abſurd,and without 


Azainſtthoſe all ſhew of reaſon,that they whom we call poore according 


- thatthinke 
poore me leſſe agar 
happicthanche take themſelves to be leſſe happy than rich men, and as [ 


rich, 


A pretie com- 


pariſon. 


tothe opinion of men,ſhould be accounted,yea commonly 


may ſo ſay, baſtard children and not legitimate, becauſe they 
are not equally and alike partakers of their mothers goods, 
which are the wealth ofthe world, for the having whereof 
we heare ſo many complaints and murmurings. For firſt we 
ſee none,no not the needieft and pooreſi that is (except it 
be by ſome great) and firange miſhap) ro be ſounprovided 
for, but with any labour and pain:s taking(which is the re* 
ward of finre) he 1s able to get ſo muchas is neceſlary for 
the maintenance of his life,namely,foode and raiment;nei- 
ther yet any that for want of theſe things, howſoever often- 
times he ſuffer and abide much,is conſtrained to give up the 
ghoſt.Bur further,as rouch.ng the true, ecernall,and incom. 
parable goods of our common Father,their part and porti- 
on is nothing lefle than that of the richeſt, Yea many times 
they arerewarded and enriched above others,in thar being 
withdrawne fromthe care and governmept of many earth» 
ly things, they feele themſelves ſo much the more raviſhed 
with ſpeciall and heavenly grace (if they hinder it not e in 
the meditation and contemplation of celeſtiallching : from 
whence they may eaſily draw a great and an aſſured conten- 
ration in this life, through a certaine hope that they ſhall 
enjoy them perfeRly, becauſe they are prepared for them, 
n that bleſſed immortality ofthe ſecond life. For nothing is 
more certaine than this, thatas the Sunne is a great deale 
better ſeencincleare and cleane water, than inthat which 


is troubled,or in a myric and ditie puddle: ſo the brighenes 


” that 
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that cometh from God ſhineth more in mindes not ſubje- 
Red ro worldly goods, than in them that are defiled and 
troubled with thoſe carthly affeftions which riches bring 
withthem. This is that which Iefus Chriſt himſelfe hath 
traught,ſpeaking to him that demanded what he ſhould do 
to have erernall life: Jf thow wilt beperfect (faith he) ſell that Math. 19, 2, 
which thou haſt, and give it to the poore,and thoft ſhalt have trea- 23« 
zrein heaven: adding befdes, that arich man ſhall hardly en- 
ter into the kingdome of heaven. If afather dividing his ſub- 
ftance amonig his children, ſhould leave to one as his eldeft 
or beſt beloved,the enjoying of his principall mannor by in- 
hericance,and tothereſt their mothers goods, which are of 
much leſſe value, and that onely for terme of life, what folly 
were it to judge that theſe laſt were more preferred, and 
had better portions than the other? And I pray you what Nocompariſon 
compariſon is.there between the greateſt worldly and tran- ——_— p 
firorie riches that can be,andthe permanec treaſures of hea- beavenly wrea- 
ven, ſecing thoſe cannot be compared bur to a thing of eo 
nought,than which theyare weaker, being moreover acc6- 
anied with innumerable hurtfull evils, as we have alread 
ſhewed? What happines and felicity can wealth addeto 
rich men above the poorer fort, that theſe ſhould beac- 
counted miſerable and wretched ? Take away (faith Lafay- 
tius) mſolencie and boaſting from rich men, and there will be no 
difference betweene a poore man andarich, And if he that made 
the condition both ot che one and the other, and that pro= 
videthaouriſhment for unreaſonable creatures, doth difri- 
bure unto us as muchas he knoweth in his eternall przſci=. 
ence and foreknowledge to be needtull for us, whereof ſhal 
we complaine,except,as inheritors of that damnable vice of 
ingraticudefrom the firſt man, we forget ſo many benefits 
reccived,as alſo thoſe that are daily proerfted andpromiſed 
unto us of his heavenly goodnes and grace? Ina feaf (faid 


Epiftetus) we content ourſelves withthat which is ſet be- 
fore us,thiu king it an impudet & vile part to aske any other 
thing of him thatentertaineth us. And how can we be ſo im- 
udent and ſhameleſſe in this world,as to aske thoſe thir gs 
of God, which he wil: not giveus, and not content our . 
ſelyes with the uſe of that which he hath liberally and freely 


beſtow- 


,G 
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" bettowed unto us? Bur there is a further matter, For if we 


would confider th= great, yea the unſpeakable fruits which 
povertie bringeth with her,and whereot ſhe is ableto make 


us partakers in this life, without doubt ſhe will be foundto 
be a thouſand times more happy than riches, Power (faith 
Ariſtophanes)is the miſtres of maner:.Poverty((aid Archeſilaus) 


ſeemeth to be ſhtwrpe, hard, and troubleſome, but ſhe ts nurſe to a 


good linage, as ſhe that acquainteth her ſelfe with frug ality and abe 


ftinence. [na word, (he ts a ſchoole of vertue. Wealth is full of mice 


kedner, (faith Erripides ) but poverty ts accompanied with wiſe- 
dome ,and all honeſt men are contented with neceſſary things, And 
if they offer ſacrifice to the gods with a little incenſe tn the palme 
of their band, they are for the moſt part (ooner heard than they that 
kill many beaſts for ſacrifice. For(as Menander ſaith)the poore are 
under the protethion of God,andt t; better to poſſeſſe alitle wealth 
with joy,than a great deale with ſadnes.T 8 deſire but alittle (aid 
D emocritus) maketh poverty equall with riches : and if thou de- 
firet not many things, alittle will ſeeme to thee tobe very great, 
Poverty (\aid Anaximenus) maketh the ſpirit more ſharpe, and 
men more excelient in all things belonging to this life. For ſhe ts 4 
very good miſtres of knowledge and 5kil.The life of paore men(laid 
Ariſtonymus ) ts like to a navigation made along < ſhore of ſome 
fea:but thelife ofrich men to that which ts inthe maine ſea, For the 
firſt ſort may eaſily caſt anchor come aſhore, and ſave themſelves, 
whereas the others cannot do ſo, becauſe they are no more in ther 
owne power but in Fortunes, Fly not from poverty (faid Hipſans) 
but from injuſtice and wrong, For no man was ever premſhea oat; 
he was poore,but many becanſe they were unjuſt. Nether is a mans 
life commended berauſe he ts rich, but becauſe he us juſt. Hunger 
(faith Plutarke) never engendreth adultery, nor want of money, 
luſt * ſo that poverty is a ſhort kinde of Femperance. If thouwert 
borne among the Perſians (ſaid E pifletis ) thou wouldeſt not wiſh 
to dwell in Grecia,but to live there in happy eftate. Art thonudt 
ren a very foole becauſe thouſcekeſt not rather to live happily in 
poverty 99% lu art borne therein, than to ſtrive with ſo great 

labour for riches that thou maift live? As it is better to le 
mavery bitle bed with health, than in a great and large bed,be- 
mg ficke: /o is it a great deale better to live in reſt with a latle 
wealth thanin travel and care with abundance. For neither po= 
4 ” verly 
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verty procureth trouble or riches dreveth away feare : but reaſon 
i;that which cauſeth menneither to defire riches, nor to fears po- 
werty. If other things {ith Bion the wile) conldſpeake aſwell 
4s we,and were licenced to difpute with us, might not poverty juſt 
ly ſay unto us after thi manner ? O man wherefore fighteſt thoy 
aTarnſt me? Why art thou become my enemy ? Fave [ robbed thee 
of any thing * Have I bene the cauſe that thou hiſt received any 
111ur1e, or have 1 deprivedthee of any good thing? Have 1 taken Anexcellent | 
fromthee either Prudence, Tuſtice, or Fortitude ? But thoufeareſt _— efor poe 
leaſt neceſſary things ſhould faile thee, What ? Are not the waies 
fell of herbs and frunts and the fountaines of water? Haſt tho not 
as many beds as the earth us great and as many coverlets and mat= 
preſſes as there are leaves? Haſt thox not a good Cooke by niy 
meanes that maketh good ſauce for thee in bunger? And hethat 
i athirſt;doth he not take very great pleaſure m drinking ? Doſs 
thou think that a man (hall die for hunger, becauſe he hath no tart, 
or for thirſt, if he have not very d:licate wine cooled with ſnow? At 
(#ch things are but for delicacy and nicenes. Doſt thou want 4 
houſe,when there are ſo many goodly Churches mcities!/What an- 
{wer could be made to poverty, if ſhe ſhould 5þeake thus *Truly he 
that hath vertme poſſeſſeth: all goods, becauſe that alone molerh 
men happy: which may be ſpoken aſwell of  poore man as of arch, 
For they (faid T hales ) that thinke povertie hindreth Philoſophy, 
and that riches are a helpe unto it, greatly decerve themſelves. 
For proofe that it 1s not ſo, how many rhoe have withdrawn 
themſelves from ftudy through riches, than through pover- 
tie? Do-we not ſee that the pooreſt Aludy Philoſophy beſt, 
which the wealchy-becaute oftheir money and many mat- 
ters cannot do? For this cauſe Fheognis ſaid very well, thac 
many more have periſhed through ſurferting than 
through hunger. And co let you know that porvetty is more 
happy,and better efteemedof than riches, conſider the ex - 
amples of Ariſfides ſurnamed the Juſt, who being-yery 
poore,was choſen tolevy and to gather tribute before al the  nnnhrwy et 
rich mcgain Athens, And Cala thericheftmanofall che A- hemexg 1 Bf 
thenians ſought by all meanes to.havye his friendſhip, where- efthas riches... 
as the ether made no great account ofhim. Epanminvondss 
was not calied balfe a God, nor Zycwr gr a Saviour becaule 
they aboundedin wealth, and were haves totheir paſſions, 
bus. 


but becauſe they profiged their countrey exceedingly, and 


werecontent with their poverty. Theretore we may gather 
out of the ſayings of ſo many great and vertuous men, an 
aflured teſtimony of the bencfite and profice that common- 
ly followeth the condition of poore men And for invincible 
proofes, have. we not the examples of the lives of infinite 
Sagesandlearned Poiloſophers, who willingly forſaking, 
and wholy contemning riches, went to the Acadeinie,com- 
monly called the Schoole of Povertie, there to enjoy the 
treaſures of wiſedome and vertue? Yea, whichis more, we 
finde that poyertie hath bene the onely aud principall cauſe 
ofenriching many with this unſpeakeable treaſure , accor- 
ding to that ſaying of Aritetle, that calamitie is oftentimes 
the occaſion of vertue,Zeno founder ofthe Stoicall Acades 
mie,after he had poſſeſſed much wealth, and ſuffered man 
loſles,had no more left but one ſhip of merchandiſe, whi 
being caſt away,he uttered this ſpeech:7how doſt well Fortune 
my to bring me to the ſtudy of Phloſophie, wher« in he continued 
genes. | ' 
evcr after, The exile ar.d baniſhment of Diogenes drivenfr6 
his countrey, was the cauſe and beginning of his ffudie of 
Philoſophie. And if any ran thinke it a Aifule and firange 
matter that a poore man ſhould be skilfull, ſecing that whi- 
henchl. leſt ke ſtudieth,he mutt have wherewith to nouriſh his bo» 
7 dy,let us ſee what Cleazthes anſwered to Antigonus king of 
Macedonia, who asked him if he turned the milſtone al- 
waies: Yeafir (laid he )I turne it yet about to get my living, 
bur forſake not Philoſephic for all that. How great and no- 
ble was the minde of that man, who after his labour wrote 
of the nature of God and of the heavens, with the ſame hand 
wherewith he turned about the milſtone ? Ochers ſay, that 
he got his living by drawing water for a gardiner : about 
which he beſtowed the night onely, that he might ſpead 
the day in hearing the Philoſophers - diſpute. This mag 
Menedemus & ©211th to my remembrance two other Philoſophers,named 
Alclepiades, Ldenedemusand Aſclepiades, who being accuſed beforethe 
Arcopagites the chicfe judges.in Athens, as idle perſons 
haviug no goods in poſſeſſion, and being willed to declare 
how they lived, their anſwer was, that inquirie ſhould be 
made oftheir Hoſt who was a Baker, This man being wo 
aid, 
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Nid, that they beſtowed the whole day inthe Rudy of ler- 
ters, and the night in Gfring and boulting his meale. for 
which he gave each of thema peece ofthoney whereof they 
lived. But what?T heſe ancient Sages wafited bur few things 
to live withall, ſeeing the molt of themcontented them. 
ſelves with bread & water , and many times with herbs and 
fruics in lead of bread, and ſo Pythagoras alwaies lived, Ang. Prthigonas 
et they found {o great contentation and felicitic in ſuch "ks Ld 
alife, that one Phuloxenns having as yet bur taſted of che firlt Philoxenus, 
fruits of this profeſſion of Rudy, and being of that number 
which was ſent by the Athenians to inhabite anew cityin 
Sicilia, wherein a good h»uſe with great commodities to- 
live at cale,fell to him for his part;and ſeeing that delicacie, 
pleaſure and idlenes, without any exerciſe of letters reigned 
in thoſe quarters, he forſooke all and returned to Athens, 
ſaying, by the gods theſe goods ſhall not deſtroy me, bur I 
will rather deltroy them. All theſe fruits whichare noiedto 
be in poverty,gave occaſion to an ancient man to ſay,that ic 
wasa vertueof Fortitude to luſtaine poverty patiently, bur 
to defire it, was the praiſe of wiſedome. Now foraſmuch as 
it will be very hard if not alrogether unpoſſible, notwith« 


Randing all reaſs that can be alleadged tome, to dilpoſlſeſſe 

them ofthe hatred and feare of poverty, which naturally 

they ſhunne,letus learne ofthe Ancients, who ought to ac- 

count himſclfe poore,that we abuſe no morethis word Po- who oucke to. 
vertie, Diogenes was upon a tiine viſited by Alexander,who beelteemed 


faid unro him,7 ſee well Dropenes that thou art poore,and haſt poore, 


need of many things therfore ache of me what thou wilt and 1 will 

rivet thee. Whereupon this excellent Philoſopher d=ſpi- 

ſing ſuch offers of goods whereof he ftoodnorin deed, an- 

fwered : Whether of #s twaine, Alexander ſeemeth to thee to n;,..mc hog 
have moſt neede, and therefore pooreſt, either 1 that deſire no- poled Alexan- 
thing but my pile of wood and alittle bread,or thou who being king = her tag 
of Macedoma doeft hazard thy ſelfe to ſo many dangers tomnlarge (elle, 

thy kingdome,inſo much, that the whole world will hardly ſuffice to 

bound thy ambition, and to content thy covetouſnes ? The Mo= 

narch ſo greatly admired the magnanimitie of this man, 

thathe uttered theſe words with aloude voice, If 7 were not 


Alexander, Iwonld be Diogenes. Marins aConſulof Rome 


A friend is to 
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diftriburiog land among his covntreymen , 'gave to' every 
one fourteene acres onely. And underſtanding that ſome 
were not contented therewith but demanded more,l would 
ro God (quoth he then) that no Romane would care fora. 
ny more land than would ſuffice to nouriſh him. So good] 
2nd commendable a matter was it eſtcemed of chele wile 
men tobe content with alittle, and with chat which is ſuffi- 
cient,rather tha") to thinke thoſe meg onely rich that were 
furniſhed with ſore of wealth. And co fay truth, leetng God 
alone ſimply and abſolutely fandeth not in neede ofa 
thing whatlocver,it may calily be preſuppoſed,that the mot 
excellent vertue of man, and that which cometh nearcft to 
the divine nature, conſifteth in cauſing a man to ſtand in 
neede of feweſt things, This is that which Socrates faid, 
That to defirenothing(meaning worldlythings )is in ſome 
ſort to reſemble God. And how can we call him poore, 
whoſe ſouleisenriched with many great & rare perfeRions? 
Cicero writing to Atticus faid, That a friend was hound towiſy 
but three things unto his friend namely,T hat he be healthy,that 
he be well accounted of, and that he be not needy. Now thatall 
theſe things are found in a temperate & noble winded man, 
we may learne by the effeRts of Sobriety, whereof we have 
heretofore diſcourſed,and by thoſe of honor, which is never 
ſeparated from vertue,no more than the ſhadow is fromthe 
body,Andas for the necefſary uſe of food and raiment,it is 
not wanting to themthat ſtand moſt in neede thereof,as we 


| havealready touchedit in our preſent ſpeech: & ſo averts» 


ous man catinot be called poore. Butlet us yeeld alitthe to 
the common opivion of worldlings,that poverty and want 
of carthly riches is odious and contemptible, yet that po* 


What povertie Vertie onely,which proceedeth of ſloth, idlenes,and igno- 


25 o&60us, 


rance,or otherwiſe of fooliſh expences,of riot and ſuperflu- 
itie, may be ſaidto be full ofreproch and ſhame,and is to be 
ſhunned.For when peverty is found in an honeRt, painefull, 
diligent, juft, valiant and wiſe man, itſerveth for a great 
proote of his magnanimitic and orcatneſſe of courage, be- 
cauſc he hathſechis mindeunto great and high matters,and 
Pot upon ſuch ſmall & vile things as the riches of the world 
ure, Amongſt many others ofthis number we may ſay, that 

Ariſtiacs 
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Ariſtider was, being captaine and governor of the Atheni- Arifides 
an eſtate, as we have already mentioned, who after many ex- 
cellent,and great offices which he bare to the good of his 
countrey, was ſo ſmally enriched rthereby,that being dead, 

all his g00ds would not ſuffice to burie him, He uſed co fay, 
that none ought to bee aſhamed of poverty, but they chat 
were poore againlt their will: and chat it wasa rarer matter, 

and woorthy of greater praiſe te ſuſtaine poverty yertuoul- 

ly and with a noble minde, than toknow howto uſe riches 
well. And ſo poverty is never accompanied with ſhame, ex- 
cept it bee to them that fall into it through negligence or 
milgoyernment of thoſe goods which God hath pur into 
their hands, that they ſhould be faichfull keepers and diſps- 

ſcrs thereofin charitable works. This is that which Thucyds- 

des faith, that it is no ſhamefor a man to confeſle his pover- 

tie, but very great to fall intoit by his owne defaule, There« 
fore to reape profic by that which hath bene here diſcou- 

ſed , let us put off that old errour which hath continved ſo 
long in mens braines, that poverty is ſuch a great andtrou- 
bleſome evil, whereas it is rather the cauſe of infinit benefits: 

& lerus ſay with Ong , that it is a greatdeale better to 
have a quiet and ſetled minde, lying uponthe ground, than 

to have much trouble in a golden bed. Morcover let us 
know , that to poſiefſe ſmall ore of earthly goods, ought _ 
not tobe called poverty,becauſc all fulnes of wealth aboun- Wherethe fol. 
dethin the knowledge & aſſurance ofthe fatherly grace and hol Fare 
goodnes of the author and creator of all things, which he 
offcreth liberally to all without accepting either of pope 

or greatnes. And further, when as, continuing the care 
whichir pleaſerh him to take ofns, he giveth us although in 
travell and ſweate, wherwith to feede and toclothe usin all 


quay ior: modeſty , and that according to our necefſi- 


ty , we ſhould be unthankfull and altogether unwoorthy 
the affiſtance of his helpe and fayour, and of his eternal pro« 
miſes , if not contemted, nor gloritying him for our eſtate, 
we complained, or woondred at, and deſired the calling of 
other men, offering thereby in will and affeRion our birth- 
rights through a glutronous defire , whereas we ought to 
preſerve to our ſelyes the poſiefiion of that heavenly inhe- 

Aa ritance, 
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rizaace, whereinconliſteth the perteRion of all-glory, reft, 


2nd contentation, 


of Idlener, Shth, and Gaming. Chap. 35. 
ARAM. T = things being the cauſe of all paſſions in 


Griefe & pl*a- | men,namely,Griefe and Pleaſure,they alwaics 
ur po yaS-1100 \ defirethe one; but flie from and feare the'o. 
ae. ther. But the occaſion of the greateſt evill thar befalleth the, 
is , becauſe theſe) defires and affeRions being borne with 
them fromthe beginniog, doalſo grow and encreaſc along 
time before they can have any jud | mew framed in them 
through the rightunderſtanding of things. Whereupon as 
well by nature, which of it ſelfe is more inclined to evillthan 
to good,as through along continuing in vice,they are cah- 
ly drawneto follow the appetite and luſt of their ſenſuality, 
whereinthey falſly judge that pleaſure confifteth,and thinke 
K painfull nor ro pleaſe it. Being thus guided by ignorance, 
and walking like blinde men, they have experience for the 
moſt part of ſuch an ende as is cleane contrary to their pur- 
poſes, As we may ſee in thoſe men, who purpoſing with 
ahemlelvesto live at their caſe in joy,reft,and - ym..} give 
overall intermedling in ſerious matters,and ſuch as befeeme 
the excellency of vertue,that they may livg in id!enes:wher- 
with being bewitches they arepartakers of many falſe ples- 
fures, which procurethem a greater number of griefes and 
miſeries, all which they thought to avoid very well, And 
this we may the better underſtand; if we diſcourſe of Idle= 
nes,the encmic of all vertue,and cleane contrary to Perſeve- 
rance,which is a branch of Fortitude, Therefore 1 propound 
the handliog of this matter to you my companions, 
 ACH17To0B, Although vc have nor a fin gular excellen- 
cie of ſpirit, yet we mult not ſuffer it to be idle,but conſtant- 
ly follow after that which we have wiſely hoped to obtaine. 
For {35 Eraſmus laith) that which i often done and reiterated, 
ana contmmal'y in hand, ts finiſhed at laſt. | 
\ AER, They that donothing (faith Cicers) tcarne to do 
ill, and through idlenes the bodice and mindes of men lan- 
guiſh away:but by labour greatthings are obtained, yeatras 


2120 Bi | 
Vailcizay orke that continueth after death, Let us then give 
care 
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'eareto AMANA, who will handle more at large for our in- 
ftruQion that which'is here propounded unto us, 
AMANA. As we admire and honour them with verie 

reat commendation , in whom we may noteat we thinke, 
fonie excellent and fingular yertues, ſo we contemne them 
whom we judge to have neither yettue, courage, nor forti- 
eudeinthem, and whom we ſeero be profitable neither rv 
themſelyes nor to others, becauſe they are not laborious, in- 
duſtrious, nor carefull, but remaine idle and florhfull. And 
to ſay truth, the manners,conditions, and naturall diſpoſiti. 
on of ſuch men, are wholy corrupted , their converſerion is 
odious, unprofitable,and to be avoided,ſeeing that Idlenes 1dlenesis it 6 
is the mother and nurſe of vice, which deſttoyerh and mar- T21he1 20d 
reth all. Therefore it was very well ordained in theprimitive vice. 
Church, that everie one ſhould live of his owne fabour,thar 
the Idle and ſlothfull might not conſume unproficably the 
goods of the earth. Which reaſon brought in that ancient 
Romane edi&,mentioned by Cicero in his booke of Lawes, 
T hat no Romane ſhould goe throug' the ſtreets of the citie, unleſſe 
he caried about hini the badge of that trade, whereby he lived.1n- 


ſomuch that Marcus Arnrelins ſpeaking of the diligence of 

the ancient Romanes, writeth : That all of them followed 

their labor and trayell ſo carneſtly,that having neceſſacy oc- 

caon one daie to fende a letter rwo or three daies journcy 

from the.rowne,he could not finde one idle bodie in all the 

citic to carrie it, The-great Orator and Philoſopher Cicero, | 
minding to teach us how we ought to hate Idlencs, as be- Idenesis x 


Ing againſt nature, ſheweth that men are in deede borne $5 nns 


to, good workes , whereofour ſoule may ſerve for a ſuffici- 

ent and invincible proofe , ſeeing it is never ſtill, but in 

continuall motion and aftion. And for the ſame cauſe hee 

preatly commendeth Scipio, who uſed to fay , that he was Scipiowas ne- 

never leſſe quiet than when he was quiet. Whereby he gi. vi. 

veth usto underſtand, that when he was not bufied with 

weightie affaires ofthe Common-wealth, yet his owne pri- 

yvate matters, and the ſearching after knowledge, were to 

lefle troubleſome unto him , ſo that even then in his ſolira- 

rines he tooke counſell with himſelfe. It ſeemeth (faith this 

father of eloquence) that nature doth more require” of a 
 AT23 man 
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man ſuch ations 25 tend to the profir of men,thanſhe doth 
the perfe/3 knowledge of all things - ſering this know. 
ledge aw contemplation of the workes of nature ſhould 
ſceme to be maimed and unperteR, if ao ation followed is; 
uw hereas rertuous decds arcprofitable to a men,for which 
endc nacine hath brought us foorth, which ſhewcrh foffici- 
en:ly thi they arc better and more exceilent. So that un- 
lflc the knowledge of thing be joined with thar yertue, 
which preſerverh humane focietic , it will ſceme tobe dead 
and unproficable.Therefore Chry/ppus the Philoſopher faid, 
that the life of thoſe mea that give themſelves to idle flu. 
dies, diffcred nothing from that of voluptuous men. So 
To what ea4 that we mult not ſudic Philoſophic by way of ſport , but 
neweb ae tothe end we may profic both our ſelves and others. Now, 
PEAES if aftion mult of necefſuy be joined to ftudic and contem» 
plation, to make a happic lite , ſo that otherwile it is as ix 
were dead and idle:whar ſhall we ſay of that life that is yoid 
both of fludic and aQtion,but that it is more beaft like than 
humane? And bow many millions of men are there inthe 
world , wholive in this fort, and more in France than in 
any other nation? Yea, how many are more idle and lefſe 
carcfyl}t than brute beaſts, negleQing the proviſion even 
of things neccfiaric for this preſent ife ? Amonght the ob» 
Prebagoras cure precepts which Pythagoras gave to his Diſciples, this 
precepe agauit vas One : Take good beed that thou fit not wpen a buſpell: mea- 
ning, that Idlenes and Sloth were cfpecially to be eſchucd, 
Likewiſe,vvhe we ſhall enter into the conſideration of thoſe 
evi's that iffuc from Idleneſfe and Sloth , no doube but we 
wil the from them, as from the plague of our ſoules. They 
are preatly to be Feared in a Common-wealth, becaule 
they opena gate to all injultice, and kindle the fire of ſedi- 
eion,, which ſetteth aftoate all kinde of impiety. Further- 
more , theyarc the cauſe of the finding our of infinite falſe 
and| pernitious inventions, for the releeving of povertic, 
| which for the moſt part loweth from the ſame fountaine of 
v0 £0 pw Idlenes. This mooved the wiſe and ancient kings of Egypt, 
drefle of 1.le- FO LMploy their idle peoplein digging of the earth, & in the 
2es, drayvi ny toorth and building of thoſe Pyramides, the chicfe 
of hich is by the Hutoriographers placed among the ſeven 
'_  woonders 
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woonders of the world. It could not be perfeAly finiſhed 
before the ſpace of twenty yeares,albeit thatthree hundred 
and threeſcore thouſand men wrought about it continual+ 
ly. The Captaines and Heads of the Romane armies fea+ 
ring the dangerous cffeRts of idlenes, nolefſe intheir hoſt, 
than in their townes, cauſed their ſouldiers to travell in mas 
king of trenches, when they werenor urged of their enc- 
mies,2s Marines did alongſt the river of Rhone. The Empe+ 
ror Claudins enjoying an allured peace, cauſedthe chanel] Claudirs: 
Fucinus to be made , that Rome might have the commodi-« 
tcof good waters: about which Worke thirtie thouſand 
men were daily imployed forthe ſpace of ewelveyeares, A- 
drianus ſeeing a generall peace within his Empire, continu= Adrianus 
ally undertooke new & long journies,one while intoFrance 
another while into Germanie, ſometimes into Afia,and into 
other firange countries, cauſing his men of warre to march 
with him:ſaying,that he did it for feare,lealt they being idle 
ſhould be corrupted,and forget thediſcipline of war,and (o 
be the cauſe of novelties. Andit ſeemeth that this was che 
cauſe why a wiſe Romane counſclled the Senate not to de- Sciplo Nofea, 
roy Carthage,leaft the Romanes being in ſafcty by the ut- 
ter ſubverſion thereof (which onely at that time made head 
againſt them)ſhould become idle.Bur now we may juſtlyſay 
of them,that through a lazie and cowardlines,they have luſt 
the dignitie and vertue of their forefathers, The Ephorics, The Ephories 
who were Governors of the Lacedemonian eſtate , being 91 
mooved with the ſame reaſon with which the Romane Sc:- 
pio Naſica was touched, after intelligence had of the taking 
and ſacking ofa groe rowne into which their men were en- 
tred, ſaid: that the armie of their youth was loft. Weereup- 
pon they ſent word to the Captaine of the armie, that he 
ſhould not after the ſame manner deſtroy another towne, 
which he had beſieged, writing theſe wordes unto him: 
Take not away the pricke which Qtirreth forward the hearts 
of our yoong men. Gelon king of Syracuſa led his people Gelon, 
oftentimes intothe fields, aſwell trolabour the ground, and 
ro plant, asto fight, both that the earth might be better, be= 
Ing well dreſſed , as alſo becauſe he feared leaſt his people 
ould waxe woorle for want of trayell.So greatly did theſe 
Aa 3 ancient 
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ancient wiſe men feare the pernitious effes of idlenesand 
floth, which bridg to nothing and corrupt the goodnes of 
nature , whercas Liner and exerciſe in good. education 
correReth the naughtines thereof. For as cloſe warers (ſaith 
Plutarke)putrifie quickiy,becauſetheyare covered,ſhadows- 
ed, and ffanding : ſo they that buſe not themſelves, but re- 
maine idle,a!beir they have ſome good thing in them, yerif 
they bring it not foorth , neither exerciſe thofe' naturall fa. 
eulties that were borne with them,they corrupt and deſtroy 
them utterly. And which is woorſe,as concupiſcence((aith Pla- 
to) & luxgariouſues are quenched with great, ſharpe,& continual 
labor, ſo are they kindled through idlenes. Aretchles and ſlothfull 
man can finde out nothing that ts eaſſe, B ut there is nothing (faith 


" Seneca)wherunto continual labor uu not able to attaine,&5 through 


care and yiouancie men eome tothe end of moſt difficult matters. 
Fortune ((aith a Poet) helpeth and favoreth them that boldly ſet 
their hand to the worke, but giveth the repulſe to fearefull & baſe 
minded men, Let us beleeve (faid Pythagoras )that laborious and 


P painefullthing:; will ſooner leade us to vertne , than thoſe that are 


$wentt placed mice anddeclicate, And (as Heſodus ſaith) the Gods have placed 
dejore verve. you before vertue: and the way that leadeth unto her long , diffi- 


Proverb, 24. 
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cult , and craggie. A good Pilot ſeeing a tempeſt at hand, cal- 
leth upon the gods, that they would grant him grace to ef- 
cape it : but in the meane while he taketh the helme into his 
hand,he veileth the foreſaile, and bringing abour the maine 
ſaile,laboreth to come our of the darke ſea. Heſiodr coman- 
deth the husbandman to make his vowes to Inpiter and to 
Ceres, before he either ploweth or ſoweth, buthe muſt dot 
with his hand upon the plow taile, P/ato writing his lawes, 
forbiddeth a man to fetch water at his neighbours houſe, 
before he hath digged anddelved in his owne ground even 
tothecloie, and that ir be perceived that no water ſpring- 
eththere, In like ſort, lawes muſt provide for neceſſity,and 
not fayour ſloth and idlenes, By flothi*we loſe that which 
we haye al:eadie gotten, but by diligence we attaine to 
that which we have not, and which may be neceſſary for us, 
I paſſed(faith the wiſe man) by the field of the ſlothfull, and 
by the tine yard of the man deſtirute of underſtanding : and bo it 
was all growne ovgr with thornes, and nettles had covered the face 

thereof, 
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thereof, and the ſtone wall thereof was broken downe. It'is floth 

and negligence -that-cauleth a man through want of good 
under{tanding and judgement norto care tor the getting of 

chat which is needfull for him , becauſe he feareth lea(} he 

ſhould loſe it. Whereupon this would follow (which js a 

very abſurd thing ) chat nothing how deere and precious - 

foever it be, ought to be ſought for or deſired, ſecing all 

things are ſubject ro change, yea knowledge through great 
diſeaſes,and other inconveniences may be leſſened and loft. 

Idlenes and floth do not hurttheſoule onely, butimpaire jyencs vecai. 
alſo the health of the body. Yea thatreft which a man ta- 04 horny 
keth by negligence, is much more hurtfull unto him, than 4 
painefull excrciſe. And they which thinke that health nee=- 

deth neceflarily acontinuall reſt to preſerve it well, uſing 

that goodly pretence becauſe they would not be croubled 

with moe matters than needes they muſt, eſpecially with - 

thoſe which concerne publike commodities,as allo becauſe 

they would nottake paines in the ſtudie of wiſedome; the 

cannot be better compared than to ſuch as will not uſe their 

cies in beholding any thing , that they might keepe them 

che better, neither will ſpeake at all co preſerve their voice 

well. Every kinde of life hath both ficknes and health, bur a 

ſound man cinot take a better courſe to preſerve his health, 

than to imploy himſelfe in the praQtiſe of many good and 

honeſt duties of humanitie. Yea,we mult yer go farther,and 

ſay with Socrates .that diſeaſed men ought not to be ſocare- 

full of their health, that they leave the tudie and exerciſe of 

yerrue, ſeeing we are to make but ſmall account of deathir 

ſelfe. And therefore Plutarke is very earneſt againſt this E- 

picurian ſentence , Hide thy life : which was fo downe by Noman ougt.: 
Neocles brother to Epicurus , meaning thereby to perſuade *9 hide his be, 
them that would live happily , notto intermeddle with any 

ublike matter. But contrarmiſe (faith this Philoſopher) :t 

4s diſhoneſt to lrye ſo that no man may know any thing, «Art thou 

wicious ? ſhew thy ſelfe to thoſe that are able to admom(/h, to cor. 

ref? andto cure thee , that ſo thou maieſt amend and repent. If in 

the knowledge of nature thou haſt learned by ſongs to praiſe 

God, hu juſtice, and heavenly providence : or in mural! know- 

ledge to commend the law Joumane ſociety, the government of the 
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common-wealth, and thereinto refþeft honor, not profit, hide not 


thu talent, but teach it others, and give thy ſelfe an example unto 


them of weli doing, and ef profiting every one.O divine counſaile 
proceeding out ofthe mouth of an Ethnik,as neceſſary co be 
practiſed atthis day,as we ſee it conteraned of ſo many wiſe 
worldiings, who ſay they have the abſolute and ſound re- 
formation of our eſtate of France in their head , but thatas 
yet there is no time to ſpeake of it. Thus ſome live idlely 
and like to recluſes becaute they will take no paine , and o« 
thers do worſe in maintaining the corruption of theeſtate, 
and incleaving wittingly tothe deſtruQtion thereof. Butler 
us proceed tolooke upon the fruits of idlenes. It is of that 
fountaine whercof curſed ignorance drinketh and maintai- 
neth her ſelfe,, and from thence flow al! pleaſure: followed 
with bitternes and griefe , which withdraw us from all vers 
tuous occupations , to imploy our telves about all kindes 
of trifles, that are neither good, honeſt nor profitable, bur 
rather hurttull and very pernitious. Of which number we 


Of zamingand. may note gaming , Which isas common amongſt us, and as 


blame-woorthie, as any other imperfeQion, ſecing her 


foundation is laid upon lucre and covetouſanes, or clic up- 
pon che loſſe of time, Thoſe curled effeAs which it bringeth 
foorth daily, as quarels, murders, blaſphemies,cc gging, 0+ 
verthrow of houſes and families, do ſufficiently teftifie unts 
usthe infamous nature hereof. Likewiſe it hath bene ſo ab- 


horred ofthe ancient Sages,thar { h1/on being ſent from La- 


Chilon refuſed Celemoniato Corinthtointreat efaleague berwweence thoſe 


to make a 
traoue with 
drccrs 


Phemethon 
char moo» ed 


two pepples, and finding the rulers playing at dice, retur- 
ned batke againe, and would not ſpeake of his commilhon, 
faying, that he would not ſtame the glory of the Spartanes 
with l9.preatan-ignominie as to joyne them in ſociety with 
dice-plaiers: How many happy ages have our forefathers 
palled over,& yet never herd word of ſo unhappy an excr- 


cite? And ſome lay that the Lycians were the firſt inventers, 


of 2anjes, bur it was when: thcir counttie was brovoht into 


ear enotÞed | great necctfity of victuals : to the end that by playing,they 


"RYE zIINCES, 


might inde ſome helpe and meane to. ſuſtaine ando refift 
hunger the better, by ſpending evety other day.in gaming 
"Without any mcate, Which they continued forthe ipace of 

twenty 


fe 
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ewentie and eight yearcs, preſerving their countrey by that 
meanes from 2 general faminethrough. the great ſparing of 
their proviſion. But now adaics welſee, that menare ſofar 
fromrecompencing the fault of ſo vilean occupation by 
falting,that contrariwiſe it is followed withall kinde of dif- 
ſolurenes,glutronie,rior,and ſuperfluitie. And this is ſeene 
too much in theſe new faculties of careleſſemen, who have 
taught us this good!y proverbe,T hat a man were better looſe 
than be idle. But if they knew their incflimable loſſe, not of 
mony which they abuſe, but of chericheſt and molt prect- 
ous thing that mzy be ſpent, and which cannever be reco- 
vered,l meane< of time, they would ſpeake cleane contrarie: 
Thar to looſe 1s woorle than to be idle, becauſe it is joyned 
wich ananghtic aQion, which of neceſlicie turneth to the 
detriment of himſclfe or of his neighbor, and oftentimes of 


both. Among many goodly.and holy ordinarices, which Alphonſis de- 


Alphonſas ſonne of Ferdinando king of Spaine, eauſedtboſe : 
knights to obſerve, which he made of the order of the band, * 
(himſe!fe and all his children being of the ſame order) chis 
was traightly kept,that no knight ſhould preſume to play 
for a2y money at cardes or dice, or give his conſent to any 
ſach play ia his houſe, ups paine of forfaiting his wages for 
one mone*th,and himſfelfe ro be forbidden another moneth 
and a halfe from entring intothe kings palace. Bur becauſe 
the nature of man isnot able to abide continuall labor,and 
accafion of bufines is not alwaies offered, it ſhall be lawfull 
for us,according to the precept of Plato his Academy, to 


beſlow ourlealure upon ſome honeſt paſtime and game of How we may 


mod-rate pleaſuce,that is not farre ſeparated from {hudy or 
yertue, which will not be blame- woorthic in us, fo we uſe it 
as we doreſt or flecpe,after we have diſpatched and ended 
grave and ſerious affaires,according to- the gift and faculty 
of out ſpirits. Moreover Jet us propound to our ſelves for 
examplecke lives of ſo many tamous and grave men, who 
bothin youth ard age laboredto do good and toprofite e- 
very one,etteeming irgreat honor co end their daies in ſuch 
a commendable exercilc: according to that faying of Exaſ- 
mus : That in vaine men follow that which is good,and ftrive to 


recreate wur 
(clves, 


de well jfthey ſ?and ſtill before the ende of their daies. For that _—_— _—_ 


1an 


Anexcellem 


Examples 2. 
gualtidlency 
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'man loſeth his time in running ſwifrly,who fainteth before 
he cometo the end of his race. Nothing will be unpoſſible to 
thee( ith the ſame author) /o that thy heart faint not, Notts 
o forward in the way ofthe Lord, is all one with turni 

| iy : yea, it were better never to begin, thannot ts 
perſevere unto the end. This alſo is that which Cicerotes 
cheth us, that it is not ſufficient ro know what oughttabe 
| done, but we muſt abide firme and (tedfalt in that wherein 

upon adviſed and good counſell we are ofice reſolved. And 
though weare out of hope of attaining to perfeRion, yet 
we mult ftriveto come unto it. ſary (ſaith he ) that are 
weakened with deſpaire, will not rndertake that thing which they 
feare they ſhallnever be able to finiſh : but they thas would obtame 
great thugs,and ſuch 44 are moſt to be deſired,muſt try every way, 
And ifany man hath not chis excellencie of ſpirit and great- ' 
nes of heart by nature,neither yet the knowledge of eyerie 
good diſcipline, let him take that courſe which heis able 


co attaine unto. For it is great praiſe to him that follows 


cthaftertheexellenteft and beſt things,to ſtay in the ſecond 


andthirdplace, it he can do; no better, Thoſe things are 
great,which are next to perfeQion. It is our dutie therefore 
co abide firme and conſtant in that good and commendable 
Kinde of life, which we have choſen from the beginning, ſo 
thatthe end thereof be to live well, And ler us ſhun idlenes 
in ſuch ſort,as to ſay with Cato, that this is one thing wher- 
of we oughtto repent us moſt; if we know that we have 
{penta whole day, wherein we have neither done nor leat- 
ned ſome goodthing, Phocylides minding to infiruRusin 
this matter,faid. that in the evening we ought not to ſleepe, 
before we have thrice called ro our remembrance whatſo» 
ever we have donetheſame day, repenting us of the evill, 
and rejoycing in our well doing. Apelles the beft painter 
that ever was, would not ſutfer one day to paſſe without 
drawing of ſomeline,meaning therby(as he ſaid )to fight a- 
gainſt idlenes,as with an arrow,-El-as kin gof Scythia Gid, 


. thathe ſeemed to himmſelfe to differ nothing form his horſe- 


keeper, when he was idle.Dion s th eld b be Jeman- 
ded ifhe wereneyer idle, EI re TD 


1 anſwered: God keepe me from 
that: for asabowef according to the common proverbe)is 


marred 
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marred and breaketh by beingtoo much ben':ſo isthe ſoule 
through too much 1dlenes. This is that which Afaſmſſathe 
Aphrican would learnedly teach us,of who Pohbias writerh _ 
that he died when he was foureſcore and ten yeares of age, 
leaving behind him a ſonne that was bur foure yeares old. 
A little before he died,atter he had diſcomhred the Cattha- 
ginians in a maine batrell,he was ſcene the next day cating 
of courſe browne bread, ſaying, to ſome that magvelledther-, 
at,T hat as won is bright & (hineth (0 long as it is nſed by the hand © myailon, 
of man,whereas a houſe falleth into decay when no man anelleth 
therein,(as Sophocles ſaith) ſo fareth u with this brightnes and 
gliſtering light of the (oule,whereby we diſcourſe,underitand, 
andremember. The ſamereaſon mooved Yerxesfather 0 
ſay co Dari, that inperilous times and dangerous affaires, 
he increaſed in wiſedome. Likewiſe politicall knowledge, {ov potticl 
which is ſuch aprudence, ſerled minde, jultice, and experi- mult be eakes- 
ence, as knoweth full well how to make choice of, andro '©© 
take fit oporcunitie in all things that happen, cannot be 
maintained but by thepractiſe and managing of affaires,by 
diſcourſing and judging. Now to c6clude our preſent trea« 
tiſe, ſeeing we know that weare borne coall vertuous aQti- 
ons, let us flie from idlenes and floth, the welffrings of all ,,;. ... 
injuſtice and poverrtie, the ſtirrers up of infinice pathons in iclencs. 
the ſoule,and the procurers of ſundry iſcaſes in the body, 
even tothe utter deftruction of them, And let us embrace 
diligence,care, travell, and tudie, which are ſure euides to 
leade us to that end for which we oughtto live, chat is, in nn end ob our 
glorifying God,to profite our ſclyesin honeſt things, and 
alſo all choſe with whom we live;wherein conſifteth all the 
happines and contentation of the life of good men. Andlet 
us not doubt but that all time otherwiſe ſpent, is lofi time: 
knowing that alltimes in reſpect of themſelves are alike, 
bur thac which is imploied in vertue is good inregard of us, 
and that which is unprofitablie waſted, & in vice is naught. 
Further, let us learne never to give over the effeing and 
finiſhing of that which we once know to belong to our du- 
ty,ſce'ng that without perſeverance neither he that fighterh 
can obtainethe victory, neither the conquerour the gar- 
lande, but he that contiaueth torhe end, ſhall be ſaved. Mak. 10. 12. 
Therctore 
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Thereforelet us be carcfull ro make profite of that talene 
which is given us to keepe, that we be nor found evill and 


rofitable ſervants before him, ro whom we muſt yeeld 
A Coma even of eycry idle and vaine word. _ 


Of an Enemie, of [njurie and of Revenge, Chap. 36, 


AMA- H Aving hitherto in three daies workes diſcours 


N A. led (according to our judgement) of all the 
parts of the yertue of Fortitude, and of thoſe 
commendable cffc&s that iſſue from 1t,ro the correQing of 
many vices and imperfections, which abound In mans na 
eure, [| chinke that to end this afternoone, weare yet to res 
ſume and to continue the ſpeech already begun by us (as 
alſo we then promiled)of one principall point concerning 
true magnanimitie, and greatnes of courage, which reſpes 
Acth our enemics,thereby to know more particularly both 
our dutic towatdsthem, andallo what good may cometa 
us from them,it we ſultaine and beare couragioul]y their ins 
juries, forſaking all defire and luft of revenge, 
| ARAM. As induſtrious Bees gather the drieſt and moſt 
nee con- pearcing honey of bitter Time: ſo a wiſe :nd vertuous man 
(ſaith Xenophon)knoweth how to draw profite and comme» 
ditic from his encmics, upon whom we muſt beware of re- 
y=ngirg our ſelves, leaſt(as Theophraſtis faith) we hurt our 
ſelves more than them, 
A CH1T0B,t ir thepropertie (ſaith Cicero) of famonsper- 
ſonages and noble hearts to contemme injuries offered unto themby 
knowne wicked men whoſe commendation of a man importeth {ome 
diſhoneſty in him.Now then A $ E R,teach us ſomewhat of this 
matter wherein we have ſo great need of inftruQion, 
ASER. The Cynicke Philoſophers ſaid, that if a man 
Good friends WOUId be in ſafetie and partaker of happines, he muſt ofne- 
or harpe ene ceſhtie have good friends or ſharpe enemies, that the firſt 
frily required ſortby good and wiſe admonitions, and theſe by notable 
coA happic Vie. injuries,might withdraw him from doing ofcv1ili. And true+ 
lyit we conſider the profite and commodity which may 
comeunto us from him that yoluntarilie without occaſion 
given him, (as it is our dutie not to offend any) is become 


our 
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our enemie,by governing our ſclves therein with thereaſon 
of 2 true Academical} prudence, beſides that we ſhall ſhew 
faorth the effcRs of that title which we beare, and ofthe 
end ofourbeing, wemult beſo faroff from hating an cue- 
mic,tha; we ſhoull rather chinke our :fclees beholding and 
bo»nd-unco him for that great good which he procureth 
unto us, That this is ſo, is notthis one propertie of vice to 


makeus more aſhamed before out enemies when we have Why men are 
committed a fault,than before our friends? Do we not take ><>*1dingto 


our enemic for a ſpic andenvier of our like ? If anyimperte- 
Rion reigne in us, who will more freely give us ro-under{tid 
thereofchaa he char haterh-us, who wil not be {lacke ropub- 


thcir cacmics. 


liſh it every where 2 For this reaſon Platarke calleth an enc> How menbe- 


mic a Schoole-mafter that cofteth us nothing, of whom we 


have theEſelves 
now adaics o- 


learne thac which may greatly profite us, and which we wards their 
know not, To this effect he maketh mention in his Apa» <2*mics. 


thegmes of an Athenian captaine who complained to eL- 
rito chiefe captaine of the Lacedzmonians, that his foldi- 
ers blazed abroad the mauners of the Athenians: If the A- 
thenians (ſaid .4r;Fo unto him) did looke wellto their do- 
ings,they ſhould nor neede togare what the Spartans could 
fay of chem. Theſe things being well conſidered by us, ifwe 
have enemics,they wil be a meane to make us more fearcful 
and reftraincd from offending, and more ecarneftand dili- 
gent toorder well our behavior,to direct our doings,and to 
correc our imperfections.Bur ler us marke a lietle how the 
noble and couragious youthes ofthe world behave them» 
ſelvcs now adaies, The reproofes and injuries of an-enemic, 
may peradventure be toleratedin ſome ſort by the $Kkilful- 
ler ſort of thoſe that boalt themſelves to be ſo curious ob- 
feryers and readiedetenders of their honor, ſothat they be 
not uttered 1n theirpreſence zbecauſe they ſay that they can 
not be offended at that which is ſpoken of them in their 
abſence,and that they which ſpeake fo,will not ayouch thar 
flander before thcir faces, which they raiſed bel:inde theic 
backs, According to thele weake reaſons they would have 
other m< judge ofreproch andinjurie,cichertacredit orta 
d ſcredit themaccording to their power,&.not as the truth. 
of the fact it ſclfe requirerh- whereupon allo they palle char, 
QVCT 
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over withour profit & amendment of their life, which they 
knew was miſliked in them. There are others, whoupona 
bare report made unto them, thinke themſelves greatly mif- 
uſed and harmed by thoſe that ſpake ill of them, fo that pre. 
ſently they purpoſe to be avenged of them. Bur herein th 

aorec all;thatif any man voluncarilie offererh injurieto an- 
other, they would haye the fword preſently to decidethe 
divers, W hat ſay I, for an injurie? Nay, forayea ora 
nay, they foorchwith thinke that the lie is given them, and 
that they are out-faced : ſo that nothing but the death of 
the one, or of both together,and oftentimes of their deereſt 
and beft friends, is able (as they thinke ) to repaice the pre- 
judicate and ſuppoſed offence,and all for this vaine honour 
of the world. O detefiable furie, nor tobe foundin moſt 
cruell beaſts, v. hich ſparethe blood of cheir ſexe! Ir is not 
convenient,that any time ſhould be loſt in reprooving the 
ſame, being of it ſelfe ſo odious,that it cannot ſo muchasbe 
once named but with ſhame, trembling and horror. For no 

| man is ſo dull of underftanding,but hz knoweth that effu- 
Murder fordie Gon of blood is forbidden by God, and that outrage being 
inno ſort permitted, much leſſe may a Chriſtian forget him- 
ſelfe ſo far asto kill another, exceptit be through neceſſitie 

in dcfending his owne body, or in the ſervice ofhis prince 
& country in ajuſt war. Amongſt all the ſententious ſayings 
of Socrates the wile, and the woonderfull works of Plato his 
ſcholler,l find n6e more divine,or worthy of greater praiſe 
tran that ſentence ſo oftenrepeared by them, That revenge 

A notable ſen- 4s not 1:1 any ſort to be uſed.1t ts not juſt((aid the ſame Socrates )to 
” offend any ,althowgh he had offered us wrong. For a good manne- 
ver ought to do eaull; yea it ts a great deale better toſuffer thanto 
offer contumely ,to be ſlaine,than to flay, becauſe the one bringeth 
n0 detriment to man,who is the ſoule, but the other procureth the 
Miter rnine and deſtruction thereof. This will ſound very illin 
many mens cares.But ifthey wil judge without paſſion,and 
had cies to ſee,& cares to underſtand the end of their beirg 
and calling,as alſothe reaſon of true prudence and genero- 
ſity raught usinthe ſtudie ofPhiloſophy,no doubr but they 
would fubſcribeto the opinion of theſe wiſe Philoſophers, 
ogrcerng very well withthat which is tavghr us by the ſpirit 

| ju 


andof Revenge. 


ble reward and IP rothoſethar ſuffer for righte= 
euſnes andequitie, Who may therefor* doubr bur that ir is 


farre better to receive than to do evill, to be kilied thanto. 


kill, ſeeing by the one che good houre of our perperuall 
reſt and felicicy is haflened forward, and: by the other we 
are utterly frultrated thereof, and throwne into a hell of c- 
rernail fire? So that if we endevor to ſhew foorth the effects 
oftrue magnanimitie and greatnefle of heart, there is no 
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of God, whocondemnerh the mugderer, and him that offe- Leuir. 24. 17, 
reth wrong and injurie to another: butcalleth himfelfe the Plal 9.9.16. 
defender 6f innocency, and ſuchaone-as returnetha tous M 


ath.5.10. 


doubt but to bearc and to endure with all modeftic and pas To fuffer inju- 


tiencethe outrages and wrongs ofourenemies,is the marke 


r1e patrently, is 
a badzeoſa 


of that vertuc which is moſt abtoluteand perfe&. Thar it is mot abfolue- 


ſo,doth it not appezre in this, that vertue conſiſteth in difi- v6 


cultthings? And that vertue that cometh neerelt to the 
divine nature, which is hardeſt to be obtained, and leaſt fa- 
miliar with meng is it notmore Wwoorthy and beſceming 2 
noble and valiant nan, than allche reſt? Vnto which may 
we attribute better this marke than to the vertue of pati+ 
ence, whereof we have already intreated? We ſeeno man 
upon carth of ſo baſe efiate,no woman ſo feeble and weake, 
noliving creature ſo little, butif they be friken they will 
revenge themlelves very wiliingly as wellas they can, How 
ercatly then ought this vertue to be accounted of, which 
forceth this naturall luſt of revenge, bred in all living crea- 
tures,and how noble muſt the mind of chat man needes be; 
which is able to matter ſuch a violent paſhon, ſo common: 
toall men,thereby procuring to it ſelfe the name ofa milde 
and gracious ſpiric, and ready to forgive, which is proper 
and peculiar to the divine nature?T hereforethat great Mo- 
narch Alexander (aid,7 hat aman wronged had need of a more 
noble heart to forgive bu enemyghanto be revenged of him and to 
kill him. Behold the ſaying of as noble a prince as ever the 
carth bare:W hat can the Courtiers of theſe times ſay ro the 


contrary? It ss agreat vertue((aith Epictetus)not to hurt him of 


whom thou art miſuſedlt is a very commendable thing topardon 
kim whom thow mighteſt hurt, and it is apraiſe-worthy kind of A commends: 
revenge, to let theme go to peace that are overcome, Therefore ble - ofre- 


Pita 
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Pittacus the Sage having-cne in his power that had deak 
contumeliouſly with him he ſuffered him ro departunhys 
med,faying,That pardon was better thanrevenge, the one bein 
proper to the ſpirit of a man,the other of a cruel beaſt. Butfur. 
cher,although it were on:ly inre{peRt of our owne benefite 
during our life, we joy an ro ſhun all motions of injury, and 
all dchre ofreyenge: foraſmuch as we cannoteither deter. 
mine or execute the fame, bur with a thouſand perturbati- 
ons,which cauſcus to-want the reft and tranquillitie ofour 
ſoules,wherein all our happines and felicity conſiſterh. And 
therefore Seneca ſaith, f hethat wronged thee be weaker thas 
Sonar thou, forgive him:if he be mightier, ſpare thy ſelfe, For wholſoe- 
| yer nouriſheth his neighbors anger, whoſoever provoketh 
and incenſeth him more,when he {cech him vehemenr and 
importunate againſt him, he committeth ewo faults, Firſt he 
hateth himſelfe by procuring his ownetrouble and griefe: 
Secondly; his brother, becauſe he maketh him ad, and vex- 
wemftdo eth\him. Moreover prudeat men (as Theophraſtus faith) 
nons®.  oughttodo nothing in choler. For that unreaſonable part 
oftoe ſoule being mooved, foreſecth nothing wiſcly, but 
being driven forward .with a contentious debire, ſuffercth 
it ſelteto be carried hither and thither,as if ic were drunken, 
Alſo we mult take great heed, that we do not alwaies put in 
execution whatſocyer we have a minde unto,but onely that 
which moderate reaſon commandeth us, Wherein we ſhall 
deſerve the praiſc of true Magnanimitie, ifI ſay , wecan 
command our ſelves and all yvchemencie of choler, which 
driveth men forward to be avengedon their enemies, andis 
an a&tthat ſayoureth more ofa vile and abjeR heart draw- 
ng necreto brutiſh fiercenes,than of anoble minde which 
delpiſeth whatſoever is earthly, mortall,and fading, that it 
— of nothing but ofheaven and immortality. This 
/ is that Which the ady ofour Philoſophy teacheth us : and 
An apt mili. EVEN as expert Phyſitions 'know how todraw medicines 
tude, apt for the preſervation of life out of ſerpents, poiſons, and 
other deadly and venemous things: ſo we ought todraw 
- rom our enemies,not theirlife, which ought to be onelyin 
thepower of God and of his juſtice, burprofite and com- 
modity by their backbitings, reproches, and n_ 
ic 
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Which will eafily be done,if wemake ſmallaccountoftheir How «man 
intent, andconfidernairon ty tle fatwhich they Þeake ill ©.) Cckbirng 
of, rothe endthat ifwe be guilty of that which they con- «fbis enemas. 
demne in us, we may purge and correR our ſelyes. Andif ſo 
be they harme us wrongfully, their impudencie will cauſe 
their reproches and injuries to be turned backe , and ſent a- 

inſt themſelves, together with that ſhame and dammage, 
which they thought co procure unto us , whereas wee (hall 
be no leſlc honeſt and vertuons men than before, So that 
the beſt revengeand moſt honorable viftorie , which wee 
can carrie away fromour enemies, will be to ſurpaſſe them The beft kind 
in diligence, bountie, magnanimitie, good-turns,and in all RM 
yertuous ations : whereby they will ſooner perceive and 
coufelſe themſelves vanquiſhed and conſtrained to ftop 
cheir mouth, and to repreſle theirtongue,than by any other 
force, which we can oppoſe againſtthem. Then may we ſay, 
that as he who enterpriſed to kill Pormethers the Theſſalian, 
gave him ſo great a blow with a ſword upon an apoflume 
which put him in danger of death, that by launcing it he (a- 
yed his life contrarie to his meaning: ſo the inju: ious ſpee- 
chesof our enemies uttered in wrath and of ill will ro hurt 
us, have bene the cauſe of curing many evils in us where- 
of we-made no account, and of making us much better 
than we were before, But becauſe injuric ſeemeth ſo hard 
and uncaſicto betollerated by the imbecilliry of mans na- 
cure, Which is ſo ſoone offended, and by the heart of man 
being full ofrevenge,let us yetſce whether we can find any 
remedie, if not to cure that which is incurable, at leaſtwiſe 
to purge and to cleanſe the accidents of this evil, Injuric is yow many 
offered either tothe goods, tothe honor , orto the perſon wc 2 mas 
of a man. As touching thefirſt andlaſt, namely, the ſpoi- injuic. 
ling of our goods, and violence offered to our perſon, what 
other revengeeither by the law of God orof man can we 
have, than to repulſe force withforce, Imeane when we are 
conſtrained thereunto, or elfe by way of the Prince his 
juſtice , which is open to every one? If any have robbed 
thee,muſi thou become a theefeor ſarisfie thy ſelfe by thine 
owne ſtrength? Mucthleſſe ovghteſt thou to fer thy ſelfe 
againſt him that is not faulcie,, as = doc. -If thou being 
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+ © the weaker artoyertaken, hurt and wronged, oughreſt thoy 

ro uſe new force, violence and murder torevenge thy ſelfe; 

and to repaire thy injurie received? The ſword is in the 

hands of the King and of the Magiſtrate that repreſenteth 

his perſon: and it bclongeth to him onely to uſe ic againſt 

them that trouble publike tranqwillitie and civill ſocietic 

to the end there ſhould be noſhew, that any other either 

would or durſt meddle with the ſoveraigntie, whoſe great- 

neſſe and preſervation confilteth in the adminiſtration of 

Met muſtnot juſtice, Yea thelawes bave alwaies ſo abhotred violence 
take the law and private force, thatthey have reſtored theeves and rob« 
handgakhough ber$into thoſe places which they unjuſtly poſſeſſed, if they 
ic be notrightly had bene driven from them by violence. But ſome man 
'  willfay,, thattheſetHings ought indecede to be duly confi« 
dered. of, if juſtice were executed,and had not forſakenthe 

carthto dwell in heaven. And how then canſt thou execute 

ir, ſeeing thouart nor called todo, but to demand juſtice? 

Taric,and the juſt Iudge wil returne double that which bath 

bene unjuſtly taken from thee , which thou haſt ſuffered, of 

which hath bene denied thee, even then when thou ſhalt 

have greater need than now that thy daies are ſo ſhort :and 

then ſhalt thou live for everof that which thou haftreaped 

@f the offence in this poore andmiſerable life. Concerning honor; the in» 
Gdoneto honor: uric whereof we feare morethan ofthe other, let us know, 
that it cannot be hurtin a good man, becauſe yertue, which 
16 invincible, proteReth and defendeth ic. But now adaies 
we fetch it not ſo far off. For we will have our honor tiedto 
the vaine opinionof the world, which rejeReth. and-con- 
temneth thoſe men as cowards and baſe minded , that have 
but once pur up the leaſt injurie offered by another: but 
honoreth as noble and cours gious thoſe that can luſtily 
kill their enemies. This is the cauſe why many, who would 


willingly forgetan injurie received , dare not do it for love 


of their friends; asallo becauſe they ſee, that it would ra- 

ther be imputed unto them as atoken of a faint heart , than 

of a dere to follow reaſon, But ler alltheſe blood-ſuckers, 

inclined to revenge and to murder, cover their beaſtlie 

we excuſe of crueltie as well as they can, yet have they noother reaſon 
qranclicrs. to dilguile it butthis,that itis an uſuall kinde of behaviour 
| now 
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now adaies amongſt men, to the end they may be welcom- 
med, praiſed, and favoured of Kings , Princes, and great 
Lords,otherwiſe they muſt take a Coule,and ſhure Up theme 
ſelves in ſome cloilter. But they mult needes affirme this 
withall , that they had rather undoe and condemne them- 
ſelves with che multicude, ſo they may have worldly honor, 
than beſaved with the ſmall number of honeſt men: excepr 
eradyenture they will ſay , that they know ao other lifc 
bur this, and that they live onely for the world, without be- 
leefe or hope ofa ſecond and eternall life, And albeitthey 
confeſle a ſecond life with their mouth, yet their deedes ge- 
clare ſufficiently , that they are _—_— ignorant of the . 
nature and happinefle of the other life, and that they care 
not greatly tro come unto it. But let us that are better in» | 
Riruded imitate Socrates, who, being counſelled to revenge Socrates void 
a wrong received,madethis anſwer: What? If a Maſtiue had ory... 
bit me,or an aſſe given me a blow,would you have me ſerve 
writs ypon them? So let us behave our writs towards them 
| thatarefroward and vicious, making 8 great deale leffe ac- 
count of cheir injuries, than of a blow that hurteths which 
they cannotdoatalltoour honor. As for good men we ſhall 
never be hurt by them. Now, if we draw neere, although 
never ſo little, tothe perfection of ſuch a nature, much lefle 
ought we to be provoked and (tirred up through any laugh» We muſt noe 
ter or gibing, which cannot touch or offend any, but thoſe rigs 
that are troubled & carried away with paſſions. Thus much 
did Socrates wiſely give one to underſtand , who told him 
that certaine mocked him: 1 do not (quoth he ) rhinge that 1 
am mocked. Hereupon I remember a notable anſwer made 
by one Prolemers king of Egypt, who was counſelled to pus 
niſh a Grammarian. The king demanding of him by way 
of gibing , who was father to Pelens, he made this anſwer, 
that he defired firftro know who was Laps his father, no« 
ting thereby that the king was borne of baſe parentage. /f it 
be unſeemely (quoth Prolemensto his friends) for a king to bee Prolenuey:. 
mocked , it ts alfo wndecent for him to mocke another. Now al- 
though it be our dutie to tread under foote all defire of re= 
yenge,, and to make no account of injuries and mocks, yet 
is it lawfull for us ſometime , if we be diſpoſed, and no 
Bb 2 greater 
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Howamm greater offence ariſcthereof, to ſtop the mourhes of ſuch ag 
may refule 4 are-irjurious and impudent, wich a lictle ſhortreplie: not im 

wrath or choler, bur witha certaine meekenefle and grave 
ſmiling , and ſomewhat nippingly , fo that ic paſſe not the 
bounds of modeliy.Catoknew well how to behave himfelfe 
after this ſort, who bet ipanpaty dealt withall by one 
that had alwaieslived wickedly, ſaid thus unto hims [aw 
wot able to deale with thee in this manner by contending with 1)06- 
rics. For thou haſt throughly uſed thy ſelfe both to utter reproches 
freely, and10 ſuffer with eaſe when any mas offereth thee wrong or 
inprry. But as for me, I delight neither inhearing, ur in utterin 
them. Likewiſe Demoſthenes anſwered another inthis fort: / 
will not enter iato thu combat with thee , whzrem the vanquiſhed 
& better than the vanquiſhþer, Platoallo being touched with 
injurious ſpeeches, laid: Goontoſpeake ul, ſecing thou didſ? ne 
ver learne toſþcake well. Lyſander, Acmital of the Lacedemos- 
© nPians, being revited with many bites ſpeeches, faid.co him 
tizat offered the injury: Spue 843 boldly my friend, ſpuc our bold- 
ly and often , and ſpare not , to ſeesf thowcanſt enqtythy ſoule of 
that evil and'wickednes wherewith it u repleniſhed, Shall wee 
thinke now, that rheſe famous men,making ſo mall account 
Thelimits char Of injuries.and wrongs, had any other bound than right and 
ode ied juſtice onely inthe hatredofthe vices of wicked men,orchat 
wicked, they would have fought by any other way for the ſatisfying 
Scamus, Ofthole wrongs,which they received? Let us confider how 
Scaxrus behaved himſelfe row: ds his enemie Domitins, a- 
gainlt who he was to put up a complaint by way of juſtice. 
There was one of Domitins his lervants, who before judge- 
ment w2s given of their proceſle, carne ro Scarrus,and faid, 
that he would diſcloſe unto him a matter of great impor- 
tance againkt kismalter, which undoubred{y would cauſe 
him that waSkisadverſe partie to gaine bis ſure. Bur he not 
minding to heare him any turther,took-orderthat he ſhould 
be firaightly bound, & fo ſent bim to/his maſter. The means 

Wow Agefizus which Agcſlazs uſed to make his enemies his friends; in 

mics lisfriengs ſtead of reyenging himſelfe upon them, are woorthy of e- 
terna!l praiſe, and ought tomoove us greatly to.correR our 
naturall imperfeQions,, ſo. much inclinedto revenge, 'For 
when hee could come to the knowledge of them, without 


any 
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any fuctber ſbew,, he chrufi chem ineo publike- offices and 
charges. Andif it fell out ſo- that they committed aty'of- 
fence whereby:they were drawne ro judgement, He __ 
them as much as he'could, by that meanes winning the =» 
friendſhip of everic one. For although we commonly tay, 
that as one and the fame Sunne ſoftenerh the waxe , and 
hardeneth the clay : ſo good deeds-wint the hearts of good = 
men,but provokethe wicked; yetthere is no-man of fo pet= 

yerſe anature, whoma men cannot make his friend by plys 

ing him oftco. with benefits , and when occaſion is offered, 

by binding him with ſome notable good rurne. For'this 

cauſe Auguſtus, after the confpiracie of Cirna was diſcove- 4ug/fus, 
red, notwithſtanding thathehadihim in his power , being 

convicted by his owne letter, yet he didnot onely forgive +»: 4/ 
him, but caking him alſo by che hand, fware friendſhip with 

him , and beſtowed upon him great eftates and dignities, 

wherein Cymaafterwatd ſerved him faithfully, And ir- fees 

meth that for che ſame reaſonthe. Venertians having taken The Venctians 
the Duke of Mantua their deadly.enemic, in ficad of :ra- 

King his eſtate from him, they made him their Generall 

captaine: ſothat ever after he abode their faitifull friend; 

Pontinus allo an ancient captaine of the Samnites; ſaid, That Pontinus. 
they were either freely to ſet at liberty the, Rowaue arme'\, which © © 
was {urpriſed mihe ſtraights of the monntaine Apenninies, and. fo 

make them loyall friends through the bondof ſo great agood turne, 

or elſe to put them all to death , thereby to take: from FA cnemic a 
greespert of bus ſtrength. Neither may we here let go in fi The prudence 

ence the diſcretion of Domus the elder, king of Syracuſa, mr evil 
in puniſhing an injurie. Whichexample ought to cauſe all (peakets. 
them to bluſh , who infuric and choler, after an injurie re- 

ceived,or after ſomereportthereof;ſecke preſcnclytor ſome 
cruel! revenge. This king being told chat two yoong men 

as they were drinkiog together , had ſpoken many outra- 

gious words of-him , he invited ther-bhoth:rofppper... And 

perceiving that one of them, after h- hadgakKenahierde wine © 
into his head, uttered acd committed much ollie;, and that 
contratiwiſe the other was yery ſtaied;;.A drvnke bur a 
litrle,he puniſhed this fellow as one thatwa malmous, and 
hadbcuc his cnemic of ſergurpaſs, but forgavrerhic other, 
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as being drunken , and mooved by the wineto ſpeake1l] of 
him, Concludiog therefore our preſent diſcourſe, ler us 
learne that it is the property of a great and'noble mindets 
be milde, gracious, and readie toforgive, and that itisa 
greater point of Magnanimitie to ſurmount the common 
pature of men by a woonderfull divinitic of the ſoule, than 
to follow after that which beaſts areable todo betterthan 
we. For manic of them in this earthly generofity, whereof 
manie men make ſo great account , excel] and {urpaſſe the 
beſt of them all. In all debates and controyerſies with our 
enemics,letusretaine (as Cicero counſelleth us) gravityand 
conſtancy, and chaſe away all choler: becauſe nothing that 
is done through perturbation.can be done conſtantly , or 
Amiſtbenes beiapprooved of any. Let wa not be afraid (ſaid eAmtiſthenes) 
couulaile.. ro wiſh all the good tm the world to our enemes , except valure, 
which ES X them raſh to venture upon our life: and let us give 
aver all will to procure them any hurt. or difpleaſure or any maner 
-, 1 - of revenge... Let us. rather defire not to be ſpared: of them in thoſe 
thinas which are blame woorthy in-us, that. ſo: we may be more 
Matth.5.44. ready to amendand corrett them. Let us love our enemies , bleſſe 
them that curſe u4, do good to them that hate and perſecutem,o- 
 vercomming evil with good, and leaving all vengeance to him that 
Rom.12.19+ bath reſerved it to himſelfe , who by hu power diretteth the nets, 
ſwords, hatchets juſtruments and (conrges of his wyath,, all which 
are our enemies for the amendment of our life: and then ſhall we 
ſhew foorth thoſe true effes of the vertue of Fortitude and 
Magnanimity, which our. heavenly Father requireth of us.. 


Theend of the ninth daies workes 
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THE TENTH DAIES WORKE. 
Of Iuſtice Chap. 371 


Wharrue Thi- A'S ER a4 KK) i Philoſephie (faith Socrates) us to 
Lolopaic is. Rr. J FA. | know and to prattiſe both privately and 
| wn, Wd pablikely thoſe things that are honeſt & 

52 Jt. This ts that prudence which teach= 

IV] eb us well and nobly to governe both 

dameſticall and civill affaires, the name 


whereof. 
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whereof is Temperance and Juſtice; By which ſpeech thig'wiſe 
Philoſopher taughtus the ſtraight and 77 1h ern, 
Rion and knot of the foure Morall vertues, being neverthe- 
leſſe diſtinguiſhed by their proper and particular effecs, 
Which having hitherto offered us matter whereinto rejoice 
our ſpirits abour the: three firſt rivers lowing"ourt of rhe 
fountaine of honeſty, there remainerth now for us roconſi-, 
der of the laſt of them, whichalchoughir be buroneparci-. 
cular, yet intruthit is the veryperfeRtion of all duty, and is 
called Iuftice: theprecepts whereof if we n_ diligently, 
we ſhall truly become images of God his effence;, and be 
made according to his likenes, Let us then begin my Com- 
anions;to intreate of this great and heavenly vertue, *' -- 
AM ANA. Iuftice((aith Cicero) is the muſtreſſe of all the other Th. froirs and 
vert ues and as it were their Dneene. Sht ts the ground-work of. _ of 7 
verlaſting glory andrenowne and without hir nothing can be praiſe Ko 
noorthie, She putteth a difference betwetne the $00, and the bad, * 
which being taken away (faith Seneca) nothing followeth but come .. 
bon. For toreward the wicked and nor the good, to afflit 
the yvertuous, and not to chaſtice the evill man, is to make 2 
gallimaufrey of vice and vertue. ; 
ARAM. What is Tuſtice but godlines (faith Laftautins) and What Iuſtice 
what ts godlines but the knowledge of God onr Father? Notwiths © 
ſtanding in reſpett of ws, Tuſtice 1s on taken for av equall 
diſtribution of right and of lawes. But of thee(AcnrTtos) 
- we ſhall preſently underftand the greatnes and riches of this 
recious vertte,and the unſpeakable fruits which ſhe diftri 
uteth liberally for the profitof all men, * | 
ACH1TOB, Nokingdome , common-wealth , or cxty (faith Three things 
Plato) canbe either nell ruled or inſtituted in the beginning, or pre- pi mgenah' - 
ſerved and kept ina wh eſt ate withowr divine or humme Inſtice, wealth 
without the connſell of the aged , or without the favor of the hea- 
venly wiſedome. Now that is divine juſtice(as Laftantins faith) 
wheteby we are joined toGod by devotion and good will: 
and humane juſtice knitteth us unto men by mercie and 
humanirie. = ſce that the founeation of all juſtice _ ground af 
Is grounded upon that honorand ſervice which we'owe to " 
God,whereupon we are induced to be durifull co durneigh.- 
bors according to charitic, Therefore wee muſt 'above all 
B 4 things 
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abingsloye-juſtice, and applicall our ſtudie thereunto; ſee. 
ingit-is the fir and principall /poine that concerneth the 
direRion of a Chriftians'manslife, yea moe are;partakers of 
the fivitethereof, than of any ather veftue. /uſtxce (ſaith Se. 
ca) 4 belaw of God,and the bandof nemaue ſociety. For avvi- 
dirgthereforeof confulion in this matter; we taywith Pla 
T1.c diſtingiunte,that Inltice obſerved and kept towards God,taketh unto 
+ ofluſtice. jrthename of pictic-But.we will enterintothehandlingof 
that juſtice onely!, which hath reſpeQ to -aur dealing with 
men, being-by theſame Plato called an-equall diffiriburion 
towards: allrhe wotid, according, to:the- deſerts. of every 
one, and a ſure forndationotcities and common-wealths, 
Hee faith alſo ,'that juflice requireth' upright dealing tho» 
roughout a.mans calling and charge, and that nothing is 
more like cothe pgreatnes of God, than a man.perfecly juſh, 
wroerer eAriſtotle calleth juſtice 2 geverall verive ,hecaule hothar 
hath latj:e hath her perfetly,may boalt that he hath withio him alitbe 
perieay bar other vertucs.. For hee ccuid not know what were juſtand 
njuſt,nor make choile of the vne and flic from the other,if 
bc were not prudent, to which vertue that thing doth pro- 
perly belong. Neicher could he cxercile the precepts of ju» 
tice, if þy temperance he knew not how to magerate alhhis 
' palhong and private aftettions, not lufering himlclfe ro be 
overcome either with wine, gluttonie, luſt ,covectoulnes, 
or with any other debires: and motions , which hinder.che 
uſc gf ceaſon, Beſides,,be could pot practiſe one principal 
and divinepoint of juſtice, which is, ro ſuccoug, withall bis 
might the affli&te1 andopprefſed,. and taprovide that na 
man be wronged ifir lie in his power; notwithſtandingany 
danger whereunta he may. fail, although ic be certainelofle 
of life,and of all.carthly and tranſitorie goods,1.ſfay he could 
nor, practiſe this , if through Fortitude and Geanerolity he 
contemne not death, the earth , and whatſoever ſavoreghof 
the world, that he may be fo far foorth as his humane na« 
ture will {uffer;) a follower of the divinitie.luftice (ſaith Ci- 
cero) is2.conſtant and perperuall will and,dehire to. give to 
eveiic one Ins right. Chee isthe proper vertue of a noble 
minded man., becauſc ſhe is profi ble ro,orhers, but.co hee 
ſeltc fiuules, laborious, and perilous. Yeathat man onely 
" may 
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be.called juſt; that pzofirerh as many ashe can, 'but 
hucteth nGne,that is alwates ar agreement within hinhſelfe, 
andis afriend to God,to men,and to himfelfe. luſtice(ſaith 
Diogenes) worketh great rranquillitie and perfeQtfelicinie in 
our ſoules, Forto be afraid of none and notto bluth at the 
light of ahy mans perſpn; bringeth with it great conrent1- 
tonzand is 88 ir were the: perfection of life, which is proper + 
onely to a juſt ſcule, Juſtice (faith. Heſrodw)is a chatic and re- The praiſe of 
yerent virgine, nut violated ordefiled, bur lodged alwaies luſtice. 
With ſhametalines,chafticy,and 1mplicity; Piagare callerh 
her the Qu4cene of all the world, Pythegoras teaching by his 
riddle-like precepts, how a-than ought to: beware of tranks 
grelfing jultice,ſaith: Go nor beyondthe ballance. we purpote 
(laith Plato) ro cxercile juſtice perfely, we mult make no repent ofpers 
difference of men in regardeither of theic friendſhip, kin: —_— 
dred, wealth, povertie,or dignity. This vertuc { faith Cicero) practiſe of Iu« 
requireth. of us the foclaking of our pleaſuresand privare Vice. 
commodity,chat we may procure the benefice of rhe Comms 
mon-wealth, alchough ic Þe to our perill and lofle. And. 
thoſe men command and governe very well, who forbid us 
todo anything whereof we doubt whether it bejuſt or un- 
juſt: becauſe equity is fo-cleare of itſelfe,that whe we doube 
of any thipg, we may be aflured that there is ſome inquſtice, . 
in it, Ariſtotle and Cuers divide Juſtice into theſe two parts, The diviſion of 
Diftributiy: and Commative, Diftriburive juſtice confilterh WPF, 
 ingivingto cy2ry ane- according to his deſert, whether it berygeen Com- | 
be hongur and dignitie,or puniſhment;  Commurative ju- þ;6, hue 
tice is in keeping .fideliry,and in cauſing irc to be keprin 1uſtice. 
promiſes and contracts, and inbehaving ourſelves no 0+ 
therwiſe co another, than we would be dealt withall. Many 
parcs and particular duties arealfo attributed by the Philos 
ſophers to juice, as Libenalisy,and ſundry other, whereof 
we will, particularly gifcourie! hereafict, ;Burwemuſthers 
learne,thatthe cod ofalljuttice rendeth to the preſetvation +... 104 
of che common. locictie ofmen,Forthe preſervatianafthg 1uſtice. 
law=s (whichare the Gardian and Turor of good meagand 
8 mortall caemy.tathe wicket.) is @dcceſſary for exciy es 725 vecefide 
Ratc and conduion of life, thar(as-Cavrelaith the very Py= Tr 
rates, thegves and robbers could not hive together without 
| ſome 
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ſome part therof. If we defire to know more ofherun(py 
able fruits, let us cn which an the Pythaporiz 
hath written, ſaying; [wſtice men ought m my opimon tobe 
called the ns I”; nurſe of all the other rs. For without 
her no man could be either temperate valiant or prudent:the pro- 
fit wherof will be very evident if we conſider alt ber effetts, For the 
Divers names Providence of Godus that juſtice which governeth the world, and 
agreeroluſtice Larh the proncipality over it. In cities and townes juſtice is righth 
hte '” called Equity & Peace: in particular houſes between the huband 
andthe wife, nity and Concord: in refþett of ſervants toward: 
their maſters,Goodwilkof maſters towaras their ſervants, Huma- 
nity & Gentlenes:and in mens bodzes, Health & Perfettion of the 
members, Thus you ſee thatjuſtice is the Ry and per« 
feion of althe vertues.By theſe ſhort ſayings of ancient& 
grave perſonages, the excellency of this holy and ſacred 
yertucuſtice appeareth ſufficiently unto us, Yeait is ſo cat- 
 neſtly commanded by the ſpirit of God unto Magiſtrates in 
Terem.21, 12 theſe words of exerciſing judgement and juſtice,lo often repea- 
& 22.3, ted, that whoſoever intringeth and violateth it, cannot 2. 
yoid the curſe and wrath of the Almightie, which will both 
light upon:theirowne heads, and alſo worke the deftrufi- 
|  enofthemthat.are committed to their charge. It belon» 
ns ethco juſtice, roreceiye the innocent into proteRion and 
are, afegard, to maintaine, defend, ſuſtaine, and deliver them: 
and to judgement, to reſiſtthe boldnes of the wicked, to 
repreſle their violence,and to puniſh their oftences:becaufe 
Magiſtrates are therefore armed with the ſword and with 
power,that publikepeace ſhould not be diſturbed. This alfo 
is that which So/ox meant, to teach vs, when he ſaid : That 
the greatnes and preſervation of all Common-wealths conſiſteth in 
two things, inthe reward of the good,andin the puniſhment of the 
wicked: which being takervaway;the whole diſcipline of hu- 
mane iſocierrs muſt needes- be' diſſolved atid come to no- 
thing; For there are many that have'no greatcare to doe 
well, if they {ce not vertue recompenced with ſome honor: 
alchough this beſeemeth not 'a noble-minded man, who 
| oughtro donothing bur onely for the loye of verrae! Atd 
agiine,the malice of the wicked cannor be brideled,if they 
feenot yengeanco and puniſhment 2 ak" 
A 


Of luſltice. has 


All theſe above ſpecified conſiderations dit} fo greatly re- 

commend juſtice to themen of old time; and cauſedthenmt 

to etecme ſo much of ir, that whenſoever occahon was of- 

fered tro mainraine and execute it,it was preferred before all 

things: inſomuch that the father did notpardon his owne 

fonne. The Egyptians were the ancienteſt Law-makers, as rhe Exypriany 
Hiftorjographers report,and were very careful and diligent nec —, 
obſervers of juftice, In their cicies they painted Judges How they pains 
without hands, and the Prefident or-chicte Juftice with hiy *£4 1udges, 
cies blind- folded: to teach, that Iuſtice ought notto be ei- 

ther a briber, or reſpeer of perſons, that is, ſhe muſtnei. 

ther take any thing, nor judge for any favour.,The kings of 

their countrey obſerved this order, to cauſe Judges when 

they were inſtalled by them in their offices, to ſweare, thar 

albeit they were commanded by them to judge unjulily, yer 

they ſhould not obeythem, Since their tiine, the ancient 

Grecians and Romanes fhewed themlelves great; true; and 7 | — 
zealous followers of this vertue of juflice; and'that rowards ** / 
their greateft enemies. They judgeditaverynoble aQto ac- 

cuſe the wicked,ſoit were not upon any private occaſion or 


paſſion : they delighted greatly to ſee yoorig men by way 


of juſtice ro purſue cranſgreſſors, gray hounds well fleſhr 


weafter wilde beaſts, This cauſed Solon being deman- yy.coml}uw]) 
ded-whar city ſeemed to him beſt governed,toanſwert7har beſt governed, 
rity wherein they that are not Jew. 7 do as egerly follow after 
ſattsfatton im the behalfe of another man wronged, as if them- 
ſelves had vecerved the injurie.For the truth is (quoth he ) that 
they which violateand breakeawes, do not offend one man 
alone,burtthe whole city and common-wealth: therefore ce. 
very one ought to defire and ſecke after juſt puniſhment. 
Moreover,the ſeverity whichthe Lacedzmonians obſerved 
in their judgements, procured ſuch a publike ſafety,rhat for 
along time they uſed not toput either locks to cofers, or 
barres to gates. Ariſtotle maketh mentig of a certoine coun- 
try, where the inhabitants wereto aſſure the ſafery ofthe 
waies,and torepay unto paſſengers that lofſe, which they 
had received by theevesand robbers. Neither is itlong fince 
thelike ftarure-was obſerved in many places of Italy, But I 
Rand greatly in doubt;that at this dayit is Ifavoredly kept. 
nu! I, 


Q happy, yea an hundred times happy wasthe goldenage 


of chole famous, mcn.full of heavenly: ſpirit; becauſe under 


- ther government: lugice was bad if:luch honourand reyes 


| Kxawples of 
the love of Iu- 
Kice, | 


Clone. 


reace.Burletus rub yp the memoric hereof. by ſome nora, 
ble examples, If any thing cauſeth Magiltrates to comming 
injuftice,it is chiefely the tayour which they.beare, and the 
bond wherewith: cbey ate: bound moreto lome thantoo, 


'thers, Therefore Clean the Lacedznionianminding to deale 


in publikeaffaires,gathercd all bis friends rogether,and cold 
themthar-herenounced and diſcharged himiclte of all their 
friendſhip , becauſe friendſhip many times cauſed mento 
yeeld,and to (tep.abde from their good and right purpoſes 
10,matters ofjudgement, True it is that when we have none 
but good. mento our friends, who are mooved and pofſel. 
ſed with .the ſame z.cale to vertue that we are,as before was 
mentioned, we ſhall never fall into thele inconveniences, 


- The example of Artides the Athenian his love unto jullice, 


15 woorthy of ſpeciall- xemembrance. Forcalling intothe 


law anencmie of his, after he had ſer downe his accuſation, 
the Iudges were ſo mooved againſt the acculed partie, for 
the impictic of the faRt in controverhie, that they would 
havecondemned him unheard : ſo greatly dd theyrrult ro 


_ the honcllie of the! accuſer, that he had ſetdowac nothing 


but the very truth, Bur Ar:fsdes, who for his great and rare 
vertue had before deſerved the ſurnaine of luſt, went with 
the acculed party andcaſt himſcife at the Iudges feere, be- 
ſecching them,that he might be heard, to juſtifie and to de» 
tend biinſcate, according as. the lawes, commanded, For- 
ther, -onc Writeth of him, ;that when he was upon a time 
ludge betweene two parties that pleaded before him, one 
laid: My adverſary hath done thee great wtong, Ariſtides. 
But he foorthwith intercupring his calke, made this anſwer; 
&1y triend,aeclare onely whether he hath zronged thee; For lam 
beretg do theeright, and not my ſelfe : (hewing thereby ; that 
luſtice ought to be executed without any private paſſion, 
revenge,or choler, wherewithall many atthis day arc overs 
come, [um Frutys Conſul of Rome, condemacd his two 
ſonne; Tutwand Tiberiusto be beheaded, being convicted 
for canſpiring the reenity of 7arguine raceunto the kings 
# dome 
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dome of Rome,from whence they had bene vanquiſhed for 


wickednes and whoredome. Truly anotable example , and 

cleane contrary tothoſe that are favourers and acceprers of | 
perſons. Phoczon refuſed to helpe his ſoaneinlaw: Charilbes Phocions 
injudgement,beingaccuſedfor taking certaine roney un- 

juſtly, ſaying unco him: That he had mage him his Ally in al 

juſt and reaſonable matters onely. Alexander the Great uſed this Alexander. 
commendable cuftome as he ſate in place of luftice toheare 
criminall cauſes pleaded, that whileſt- the accuſer declared 

his accuſation,he ſtopped one of his eares withhis hand, to 

the end he might keepe it pure and upright, not admitting 
thereinto (as he gave them tounderftand) arty; prejudicace 

or falſe impreſſion, thatſo he might heare tbe accuſed party 

fpeake in his owne defence and juſtification. Truly an ex- 

ample meecte for Kings and Princes, that they thould nor 
lightly beleeve flaunderers,nor give ſentence of execution 
preſently upon their report and perſwafion : becauſe they 


ought not torake plcalure,or to glut themſelves as it were, 


with ſomeplcaſant paſtime, in the correRions and puniſh- 
ments ofmen, which is theproperty ofa tyraumt. Neither 
ovghr they,after the puniſhment is inflited,to repent them 


thereof, which 1s a tokenof ignorance,and baſcncs of iniad: 

bur Iuftice mult fee execution done when reaſon & judge- 

mentrequire, and that without either griefe or pleaſure, 

Auguſtus Ceſar knowing that Arenas a very familiar friend 4ugyfus 

of his, was accuſcdin judgement,and fearing that if he wene 

ro the place where the macter was to be heard, he ſhould of. 

fer wrong to Iuſtice, as alſo if he went not, he ſhould 

ſeeme to abandonhis friend, as judging him culpable: he 

asked counſel! of the Senate,with whom hercſolved to be 

preſent at the judgemet of his friend, but to ſpeakenothing, 

becauſe in fo doing he ſhould neither do him wrong , nor 

violatejuſtice, Age/fulans king of Lacedzmonia deſerved Agchiun. 

hkewife great praiſe for his vertue;albeic he were a very aſ. 

ſured friend to his. friend, and ofa gentle nature, readyto 

imploy himſelfec in the behalfe of all them thar Roodin nee 4 

of bim.Neverthelcflc, when a friend ofhis contended with 

him abour a matter, which he deſired to obtaine of this 

Prince, faying, that he had made hima promiſe thereof: IF 
| the 


37> Of Iuſtice, 

thething(quoth he) be juſt, I have promiſediez bur if ithe 
unjuſt Thave not promiſed, but only ſpokenir. Heuſed alſo 

to fay,that heeſteemed luſtice as chiefe of all:the y 
prowes with- and that valure was of no yalue if it were net joyned there. 
ov juſticeis with,yea,would be needles it all men were juſt, And when 
, wonknothing. .rtainemen who were ſent unto him to confer about ſome 
agreement;ſaid one day unto him,zhat the great king would 
have it ſo : whercin(quothhe unto them) is he greater than 
1, if he be not more juſi?Whercby he judged very well,that 
whe difference the difference berweene a great and a little King ought to 
berweene a be taken ftomjuſticeas from a kingly meaſure and rule,ac. 
oo —_— cording unto which they ought to governe their ſubjeRs, 
7 ſeeing they wereatthe 7R efiabliſhed ro do juſtice, as He. 
rodotus ſpeaking of the Medes, and Cicero of the Romanes, 
make mention. This is that which a poore old woman fgni- 
Philip. fied to Philip king of Macedonia, when ſhe came to him to 
have her complaint heard. To whom when the king made 
anſwer,that he had no leaſure at thattime to heare her, ſhe 
cried with aloud and cleare voice, Be not then king. Where« 
uponthis meeke prince (by which name he ſaid he hadra- 
ther be called for a long time,thanby rhe name of Lord for 
a little while )was ſo touchedat the heart with the confide- 
ratio of his duty, that he returned preſently into his pallace, 
where, ſetting afideall other affaircs,he g: ve himſelfe many 
daiesto heareall their complaints and requeſts that would 
come before him,beginning firfi with the {aid poore wo» 
man. Another time being overtaken with ſleepe,and not wel 
hearing the iuſtification and defence of one Afachetas , he 
condemned him in acertaine ſumme. Whereupon the ſaid 
arty cried out aloud , that he appealed ro Philip afterhe 
Id be throughtly awake. Which being noted by the 
ſaid Prince, he would needes heare him againe: anT after- 
ward delared him nor guilty, paying notwithftanding with 
his owne money that Gm wherein he had before con- 
demned him,that ſo he might keepe inviolable the authori- 
Traqzuus, Ky ofhis ſentence, The Emperor 774jan is wfily comended 
of Hiftoriographers, becauſe healighted from his horſe, as 
he was going to warre,onely to heare the complaint which 
a pogre woman was about to make unto him. And truly no- 
eching 
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thing doth ſo properly belong unto, oris ſo welt befeeming 

a prince of a good an4 gentle nature,as the practiſe and ex« 

erciſe of Iuſtice. Therefore when the Hebrewes asked a king 

of Samuel, they added this,7s indge us like all nations. Yea 1.Sam.8 5. 

theſe heads which had the ſoveraignty over them before 

were onely in the nature of Iudges, itis Jultice onely,which 

through che grace of God cauſcth kingdomes and monar- What cauſerh 

chies roflouriſh: as Archidamus did very well fignifie to = "30a 

one, who asked of him what were thoſe governours of the 

Lacedzmonian common-wealth, by whoſe meanes it was 

maintained in ſuch and fo great glory as was thentobe ſcen: 

They are (ſaid he ) che lawes firtt, and next the magiſtrates 

obſcruing the lawes. Moreover, the law muſt be the rule cf 

Iuflice,as Iuſtice is the end ofthe law, In ſomeotherplace 

we ſhall underſtand more at large by the grace of God, 

what the law is, and how weare toobey it, whereallo we 

will conſider particularly ofthe duty of magiſtrates, and of 

their dignity. In the meanetime let us marke well for our 

inſftruion the notable ſayings and examples of ancicut men 

here mentioned of us, which do ſufficiently teſtifie unco us 

how greatly they recommended the preſervation of this 

yertue ofjuſtice. Whereof if we belceve (as the truthis ) | 

that God is the author, that he doth continually exerciſe the God is the 2u 

fame among us, by viſtble teſtimonies , and that he will thor of juſtice. 

bring itto a full period and perfeQion at the appointed 

time, which is onely kaowneto him; let us take good heed 

that we neither contemne nor violate it, Let ſuchas arc dec< 

ked with diademes for the adminiſtration of Iuſtice, who 

acyertheles commir this duty ro others under them, make ,,. . 

choiſe of ſufficient andable men to beare ſo heavie a charge, wan ad 

Imeane able,both for their learning,and alſo for their good %ght to be, 

example of life. Otherwiſe ler them be ſure, thatthis great 

| Tudge will require at their hands the wrong that is offered 

' to innocency. To meete with which-inconvenience,and to 

take away the cauſe of ſo many abuſes & naughty dealings, 

which now adaycs are known to ſuch as are moſt ignorant, 

tothe utter overthrow of a million of poore families, I Y2* ane. 

thinke that this is one of the beſt andſureſt meanes, not to abuſe of juſtice 

leave Iuftice, whichis ſo pretious athing, tothe licence of po _— 
wy 
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_ any whoſoever willtakeic upon him, whereby itisſeerags 
pen ſale, as it were ſome merchandiſe of {mall accoum; 
The incomrent. Which dealing (that I may ſpeake my mindefreely) giveth 
jaw [13> occaſion, yea conſirainerh thoſe menro take bribes, andis 
to be covetous,who (according to the counlellot /ethro gi 
to Moſes Joughtto be facrheſt from it. For ſo long as _ 
' *ces ofjudgement ſhall be yendible, and defioweduponhi 
that offereth moſt, we (hall al»aics ſce that for money, luch 
as aremoſt ignorant, woorlt livers and unwoorthieſt,will 
be the firſt and chiefeft, Now wharyuſtice can be hoped for 
of ſuch men? For after they are onceplaced therein, the 
chicfeſtreſpeRis ro reape gaine, profite and advantageac- 
cording to that value and rate of money which they latdour 
_ uponit. Did my office coſt me ſo much? thanir muſt berhus 
much woorth unto me.Forif I had imployed my monyelſe- 
where, 1 might have had thus much of revenues andighe- 
ritance, Truly this ſaying full of impiery never cauſed them 
to bluſh that have uttered it ſundry times, although ithath 
wrought the ſame effkeRt in many that have heardit, The 


The ſaying of Empecour eMlexander, and after him Lewes the 1 2. uſed this 
- Alexander aud 


*:z ſpeechlong fince by way of prophecy, That bmyersof, 

v6.4 bh nod ſell brneail As - Ms hes makes which they har 
in proſſe. And for this cauſe a wiſe Politician of our time 
hath written very learnedly, that they which ſecto falee- 
Kates, offices and benefices, ſell withall the*moſt facred 
thing inthe world, which is Iuſtice. They ſell the common- 
wealth, they ſell the blood of the ſubjeRs, they ſell the 
lawes : and taking awaythereward of honour, of vertuc, of 
ponienge, of godlints, of religion, they open a gateto 
thefts,to bribes,to coverouſnes, to injuſtice,to ignorance, 
to impiety :in a word, to all kinde of vice and filthineſſe, 
Againſt buyers Neither do I doubt bur that they which buy them are as 
olkces, greatly to bereprooved,and blaraed, as thoſe that ſel them: 
ecauſe they miniſter life and nouriſhment, as much asin 
them lieth,co this monſtrous Hydra of covetouſnes & lucre, 
which ſuckethup and deyoureththe ſubſtance ofthe poore, 
Bur hey will ſay, if we lay not out our moneyherevpon, 
others will doit thatareas well provided with coive, and 
yer peradyenture are not ſo zealous of juſtice as we w_ 

What? 


©... 
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What? wilt thou do evill for feare leaſt another ſhould do ir 
beforethee? Beſides, if thou confidereſt thy ſelfe well, whar 
leaderh thee hereunto but ambition or covetoufnes? And if 
dv ſome one among a hundred is touched with a 
od defire to profit and to ſerve his countrey, what can he 
oalone amongſt tenthat are corrupted?Bur let this be ſpo- 
ken without offence to good men, who for the molt part 
bewailc their eſtate and condition being in ſuch company. 
Andletnot-ſuch buyers of offices thinke, that becauſe of 
' their bought cates they deſcrve any honor, (if for other re- 
ſpeRs they are not woorthy) which is the reward of vertue 
oricly ; but rather let them know, thar they deceive them- 
ſelves no lefſe than theſe men did, who thoughe to flic with ' 
the golden wings, of Emripides: making that thing of the 
heavieſt matter that could be, which oughtto be moſt light. 
The Emperor Awrelianc was ſo fearefull of placing anun- qurelianus. 
worthy manin the ſcate of judgement,that he never prefer- 
redany tothe dignity of a Senator , bur with the conſent of 
the whole Senate, But to cad our ſpeech, we will hold 
this, that nothing is more neceſſarie to guide and toorder 
thelite of man to hir proper and happy end, than the yercue 
of Iuſtice:which being taken from amongſt us,all other ver- 
rwes ſequeſter chemſelves far from us, giving placeto the 
bations of our foules , which draw us into ruine and 
confuſion, And whenas the greater ſort being well inſtru» Ameanets 
Redin their duty, beſtow the adminiſtration of Iuſtice pp- ?7*i*'1 Pol 
thoſe men onely thardeſerveit, opening that gate unto 
them onely for their vertue, then do theyputinure the firlt 
point requiſite for the preſervation of their eſtates, namely, 
the recompenſing of good men. This will cauſe every one 
to ſecke out the way that leadeth to vertue, whoſe property 
it isro bring men to honor, And from thisgood beginning 
will proceede the other point nolefle das 1s » being the 


entire ornamoat and preſeryation of Tuſtice, namely,the pu- 
niſhment of the wicked : ſo that all things ſhall be maintai- 
nedin good order, to the benefit, reſt, profic and preatnes 
of this Freach Monarchie, 


Ce | Of 


376 Of Injuſtice, 
Of Injuſtice, and of Severitie. Chap. 78. 
A pretle com- A C1 1- A S there is but one only way to hit the white, 


TRI T OB, and many to mifle it, by ſhooting either 
higher or lower than is requiſite? ſofareth ir 

with our ations , which cannot be good bur after one ſorr, 
bur are evill many waies, This is that which wee noted be. 
Kveryverue'is fore in diſcourſing of three principall yertues,called Morall, 
- inthe widſtof hich conſiſt in the midli of two vices,namely: 700 little and 
WO WE. roommch. Andthis may alſo be noted inthe fourth of thoſe 
vertues, whereof we intreated even now, Whole defect and 

contrary vice is Injuftice, #nd her exceſſe and counterfeit 

follower is Severitze, Of which vices,according to the order 

begun by us, we are now to diſcourſe, This matter therefore 

Ileaveto youmy Companions. | 

A 5 r. They make theſelves guilty of great Injuſtice,who 

being appointed of God to perſecure the wicked withthe 

{word drawne, will{ forſooth ) keepe their hands cleane 

from bloud , whereas the wicked in the meane while com- 

mit murder, and offer violence untroubled, But it is no lefſe 

crueltic to puniſh no offence, than nor to forgive any in 
whomloever it be: the one being an abuſe of clemency, the 

true ornament of a Soveraigne: and the other, to turne au- 

thority intotyranny. Nevertheles Magiſtrates inthe execu- 

tion of Iuſtice ought to take great heed, leaſt by over-great 

feyerity they hurt more than they heale. 

AMANA, As a Goldſmith can make whar veſſellhe will, 

when the drofle is taken from the filver : ſo whenthe fro- 
Mare thee ward man is taken away from the kings preſence,his throne 
kings may be {Þall be eſtabliſhed in Iuflice, Norwich anding the ſeate of 
400 in aludge thatistoo fevere, ſeemeth to be aGibbetr alreadie 
ereQtcd. But we ſhall uaderfiand of thee An a m,the nature 

and effcAs of theſe vices, Iyjuſtice, and Severitic. 

AR AM. Noneare ſoperverſe,nor given overt ſomuchto 
all men have the deſires and concupiſcences of their fleſh, that they can 
ler ; ar utterly deface through oblivion the knowledge of good 
and evi can and evill,orthe inward apprehenſion of ſome divine nature, 


ſeviect ads, POth whichare joyned together in all men, Inſomuch that 
wie azure, Dy reaſon of that which urgeth them within their ſoules, 


they 
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they are conſtrained to cofefſe themſelves culpable fortheir 
unjuſt deeds before the judicial throne of this Deity. There- 
fore with what impudencic ſocver the wicked outwardly 
gloze their corrupt dealings, as if they gloriedin them, yet 
ſceing they have , as well by the teſtimony of their conſci- 


ence, as by proofe and experience, this knowledge even a- 
ainſi their wils, that Injuftice is unfruictull, barren, and un- the frvirs of 
gratcfull,bringivg foorth nothing woorthy of any account; 1911mic<in 
after many great labours and travels which- ic affoordeth 
them, the remembrance of their unpure deedes abateth 
their courage, and maketh ic full of trouble and confuſion, 
So thar alchough a corrupt and naughty men , during the 
ſway of his vicious paſſion , perſwadeth himſclfe , that by 
committing a wicked andexecrable deede , he ſhall enio 
ſome great and aſſured contentation , yet the heate, thirſt, 
and furie of his paſſion being overpaſſed , nothing remai- 
neth bur vile &perillous perturbations of Injuitice,nothing 
that is either profitable,neceſſarie,or deleQAable. Moreover, 
this troubleth his minde, that through his diſhaneſt defires 
he hath filled his life with ſhame,danger,diſtruſt, and terror 
of che juſt judgement of God. For theſe cauſes the Philoſo- 
phers (peaking of injuſtice, ſaid very well, that there was no 
vice whereof a man ought to bemore aſhamed than of thar, 
becauſcit is a malice and naughrines that hath no'excufe, 
For ſceing men have this inward. ſence and feeling , that 
their verie thoughts do accuſe or abſolve them before God, 
they ought ro make account thereof, as of a watchman that 
watcheth and prierth into them ro difcoverall thoſe chings 
which they would gladly hide if they could. This cauſed Ci- 
ceroto lay , that it is more againſt nature to ſpoile another 
man, andte ſce onemanto increaſe his riches by the hurt 
of another, than either death, or povertie, or gricfe, or any 
lofle of goods, belonging either ro the bodie'or ro fortune, 
And ifa good man neither may nor ought for profit ſake,to 
ſlander, deceive, lie, or execute any fuch like thing: it is cer- 
taine , thatthere isnothing in this world of ſo great value, hay dares 
no treaſure ſo precious, Which ſhould moove us to forgoe fore all works 
the brighenes and name of vertuous and juſt. Now as wee "25+ 
learned before, that Iuſtice was a general yertuc,ſo Injuſtice 
Cc 3 alſo 
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injuſtice isn alſo comprehendeth all thoſe vices whereinto men com- 
general ce Fnonly Fall. For this is Injuſtice, not ro-givetocveryoneghu 


How many 
Wai:S 3 man 


- May be unjuſt. 


which belongeth unto him. In reſpect of God ir.rakerhthe 
name of Imprety,in regard ofmen,of denial of rights and lawes. 
Our diſcourſe is ofthis latter, which. bringerh foorth perni- 
tious effects after diverſe manners, deſtroying all duties of 
honefty, Bur not to ftay over-long in the kindesof Injuſtice 
we will note this, that we are ſo many waies guilty of [nju- 
Rice , as we denie to our neighbours thoſe duties whichwe 
oweuntothem, and which our vocation requircth of us: 
25 alſo when wee ſecke to inrich our ſelves by their binde- 
rance, whether it be openly,or by ſiniſter and tubtle meanes 
2gainkt Chriſtian ſinceritie , which ought to ſhine inaHt our 
dealings. Let vs ſee how the Ancients hated this vice, and 
fpake of the pernitious effeRts. thereof, No wan (ſaith Socrge 
tes ) owght to commit any unjuſt aft, how [mall ſoeuer it be , for 
any treaſure, wealth, or profit, which he may hope to reape there« 
by : beganſe allthe treaſures of the earth are not tobe compared 
zo the leaſt vertue of the ſoule. For this caufe all men jointly 
oughtio have this one end and intent, that when they pro» 
firthemfelves, they ſhouldalſo be bencficiallto everic.one, 
For if all men-fhould have reſpeQ but to their owne , their 
unity would ſoone bediflolved, And although it -were ſo (faid 
( ato) that Injiſtice did procure noperiito him that doth pratbiſe 
u, yet would it toall others. Plato calleth x a cormption ofthe 
ſoule, and acivill ſeditiov which never looſeth firength, no 
not in thoſe that have itonely within themſelves. For it cat» 
ſeth a wicked man to beat variance within himfelfe > it ur- 
gcth , troubleth, and turmoileth him continually, untill ir 
have plunged him in the gulfe of all vices: whereupon afters 
ward he eafily overfloweth in all impiery, not caring for 
any thing but co ſatisfie his unbrideled defires. And ifirfall 
out that they who have the ſword in hand to correR Inju- 
ſticegdoeither authorize or prafiſe it theraſelves,then is the 
gate of all miſeries opened upon every one,through the un- 
ruly licence of the wicked,who wallow in all kinde of cruel- 
ty + from whence all diſorder and confuſion proceedeth to 
the utcerruine & finall ſubverfion of moſt floriſhing crowns 
and cities , andinthe end, of Empires, Kingdomes, and 

O\ Monarchies 
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monatchies.Thus doth Injuſtice difanull the force of lawes, 
which are the foundation of every eſtate: itis an encmie to 
men,andthe gardian andcutorts the wicked.Briefly, 
it bringeth foorth all effeAs contrary to thoſe which wee 
mentioned co be the fruits of Tuſtice,and is the wellſpring of 
the other vices that hinder duety. Isitnot Injuſtice that gi- The effeft of 
veth authority co murders, robberies, violent dealings, and 
to other damnable vices, which at this dayare unpuniſhed, 
and are the cauſe that of many great, goodly,and wealthy fa- 
milies,poore widowes onely and orphanes, quite undone, 
| deremaine, crying for vengeance, and expeRing it from a- 
bove,for the wrong that is offered to their innocencie?How 
many ſuch are ſet before our cies by hiſtories, which are the 
light of cruth?Buc alas the unhappines of ourageis growne 
to greater meaſure, How many of the greater lort, Imeane 
of the governors & magiſtrates of chis deſolate kingdome, 
may juſtly chalenge that praiſe, whereby Periclercapraine & Pericles. 
governor of the Athenians, thought himſcife more hono- 
red, thanby all his brave exploits done is his lifetime, ei- 
ther in war, or in politike government, wherein he was the 
chicfcſ of his time, & which his friends laid before his cics, 
| being readic codie, thereby to aſſure him, and to cauſe him 
to rejoiceinatrue immortality of glotie? O my friends (laid 
he unto them) Fortwne hath had ber part inihoſe exploits: but [ 
make greater account of thu, that I never cauſed any of my Conn- A notable ex. 
tremmen tolament , or to weare 4 mourning gowne , which onely ,"" Fil Ma. 
thing ought to be attributed to my vertwe. O cxcellent and ho- ftace. 
norable praiſe, which every good man ought to ſceke aſter, 
and to defire: namely,to be no cauſe of bringing ſorrow and 
griefe tothe common-wealth through any act of Injuſtice. 
Moreover this vertuous Athenian died willingly and with- 
out repining, taking delight inan acceptable remembrance 
of thoſe good curnes , which he had done to his Countrey- 
men. But contrariwiſe, it will be a very hard matter for 0- 
thers, who have benethe cauſe of many evils to their coun- 
trey, and for all thoſe that delight in commirring Injuſtice, 
not to die in great feare, horror; and trembling, tormented he rhe od 
with remorte of conſcience-for their" life paſt, The whole ihe wicked 
courſe whereof cannotbe much more unbappy,ſceing every £55" b* 
Cc 3 wicked 
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wicked aR ingendringjr owne-torment from the very in. 

tant wherein it is committed, through the continuallre- 
membrancethereof filleth the ſoule of the malefaRor with 

ſhame and confuſion, with frights and perturbations, with 

repinings & terrible diſquietnes of ſpirit.,This is that which 

Plutarke (aith, T hat every wicked man committing a ireipeſe is 

' the priſoner of [uſtice as ſoone as he hath done ut, This life is his 

priſon , out of which he hath no meane to depart,or to flie, 

. butisro receive the execution of that ſentence which is gi- 

ven againſt him by the ſoveraigne Iudge. Andifinthe meane 

time he feaſt ir out, ſend preſents and gifts, yea it hee ſo+ 
lace himſeHe. with ſundry ſports, delights; andpleaſures;it 

A compariſoa. j; all one as if condemned men that werepriſoners ſhould 
lay ar dice andcardes, and uſe otherpaſtime, with the 

balte? overtheir heads'wherwith they mult be Rtrigled, Bur 

there are many men that cannot be better compared than 

A compariſon. to little children, who ſeeing men woorth nothing,to dance 
and play upon a Theater, apparrelled with cloth of golde 

and hilyer, or with other rich garments, and crowned with 

precious ornaments, have them in great eſtimation and ad*« 


miration , 2nd thinke them happy , until} in the end they 
fee thern pearced through with _ thruſts of a ſpeare,or 


hewen in pieces withfwords,or behold fire commingont 
thoſe goodly precious robes of cold, which conſumerhthe. 
Thevrens The felfe ſame thing is done by them, who when they ſee 


concerns which | / ; : . 
men haveof Many wicked men,either placed in great authority and dige 


_ —_—  Hity,or deſcending of good and famous hauſes,they honor, 
'** admire; andeſtceme themthe happieſt men and moſtareaſe 
in the world : never conſidering that they-are chaſed and 
puniſhed for their offences, betore they leethem either put 

to death,or elſe quite fallen fron the height of their fortune. 
Now lecing it isathing flatly confeffed of thofetbat have 

any knowledge ofour Philolophy, and prooved ſufficiently 

by our former diſcourſe ,thar nothing,'can be called bans» 
rable or profitable which-proceedeth of Injuiice or of mas 
lice,that excuſe which men given'over ts vice do commons: 

ly alledge to cloke thei impiety withall,oamely , that Inju-' 

Rice buingeth withit, very ripeandreadyfuuir, and thatthe' 
puniſhizent {there be any, cometh yesylate and long time- 


after 
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after the delight raken by the offence , hath no more any 
ſhew of reaſon init. For, as we have already learned,the pu. The pro-fh- 
niſhment of any finis equall with it both forage and time, j; equa! with 
Furthermore God permitteth oftentimes his divine judge- oo. nk ng 
mentto be publikely knowne andſhewed upon the unjuſt: 
yea he declareth himſelfe ſo much themore openly, by how 
mach the leſſe men exerciſc Iuſtice & upright dealing. And 
yetinreſpeRof his majeſtic, we muſt norlooke untotime, 
whichis alwaies one and the ſame to him, and not future or All things are 
paſt: yeathe whole continuanceof mans life is as nothing —_—_ _ 
unto him, and lefſethan the preſent inſtant.Burt ifaccording 
£0 our carnall ſences;we defire exarmples of the greatnes and 
ſwiftnes of bis wrath , juſily kindled over our heads for our 
execrable impieties, contrary to the nature of his gentlenes 
& benignity,which moovedhim to waite for us a lone time; 
who can be ignorant of them in the unſpeakeable affliti- 
en of this poore France, wherein it were very hard in mans 
judgement to diſcerne , whether is moſt lamentable, either 
injuſtice, orthe miſcricand calamitie, which by the yenge- 
ance of God followeth it, the horrible puniſhment whereof 
the fautors of iniquity both have and daily do feele upon 
their heads ? Thoſe common-wealths (ſaith Cicero) which Afure tokenof 
are ready to be overthrowne, & have all things forlorne and 1,00e0e 
deſperat in the, fall into this miſerable iſſue, that they whom 
thelawes condemne arereftored, and judgements given 
arerecovered and broken. And when ſuch things come to 
_=_ , let none bee ignorant of this, that deftruQtionis at 
and , neither can any man juſtly conceive hope of faferie. 
What other thing can I ſay of France ( ] would co God I The miſerable 
were deceived) ſeeing that all Iuſtice is turned toy turvie __ 
therein, the wicked are placed in authoritie, and good men 
driven away: ſuits in law are commenced againſtcyery one 
more upon knaverie than equitie, corruptionthan integri- 
tie , favorthan uprightnes? Butco the end that the greater 
ſort, and every particular man may open his cies and behold 
this ſhipwracke that threateneth us, let us conſider in our 
Anceſtors, through the reading of hiſtories, the like cau- 
ſes of the ruine, alteration, and ſubverſion of many very flo= 
riſhing eſtates , proceeding from the reigne of Injuſtice, 
Cc 4 which 


which being the daughter of tyranny (as Dioy(awtheelder 

{ajd) muli-needs beof the ſame nature ; namely,that by v. 

ſurpingan unjuſt and iato!lerable dominion, it muſtof ne- 

cefſitic fall ſpeedily into a miſerable and wretchedend, We 

have in all our former diſcourſes alleadged ſundrie-exam- 

ples of vices, which (as we ſaid even now) take their begin- 
ning,oratleaft wiſe are inſeparably joined with Injuftice,& 
hereafter we will make mention of others, when wehandle 

certaine points , which properly depend of this (elfe fame 

original, In the meanewhile we will here note,that the de» 

The deniall of giall of Juſtice hath procured ro many their death or undo» 
ret 3" ing. Philip the firlt, king of Macedonia, was flaine by Payſe 
Philip. 145.2 meane gentleman, becauſe he would not het him have 
luſtice againtt Antipater,who had offered him wrong. Demes 

Demetrias. tris the befieget, having recgived many requeſts ang ſup+ 
lications of his fubjeRs, threw them all into the water, as 

- went over the bridge of ariver : whereupon his ſubjeRs 

conceived ſuch batred againſt him, that within a while after 

his arwie forſooke him, and yeelded themſelves to Pyrriua 

his enemy,who dravechim out of his kingdome without bar- 

Henrie ing of tcV,, In our time, Henrie king of Sweathland, firiking with 
HE dagger a Gentle-man that asked Iuſtice of him., ſtirred 
up the Nobiluy and people in ſuch fort againſt him, that 
putting bim imo. priſon, where he is ac thts preſent, they 
eleRed his younger brother to be their king, who now 
zeigneth.Bur fox a more woondertull matter, we might here 
rehearſe, how God, to ſhew unto us his deteſtation of In- 
juſtice, hath ſomtimes luffcred his judgement to fall outin 

that very howre and time, which ſuch as were unjulily con» 
dernned did afſigne to their unjult ludges. Jn the lives ofthe 
Anorable hi- Kings of Callile,we finde that Ferdinande the fourth of that 
one reeg: NAME , pitting two kmghts to death more through anger 
nenducthe Thanguftly, one of them. cried aloudin this fort ; Qunzult 
ugh, king, wecitethee to appeare wichin thircy daies before the 
tr:bunall ſeare of Teſus Chrilt to receive judgement for thy 

Lyuſtice, ſecing there isno other ludge in carthro whom 

wecin appeale fromtby unjuſt ſentence. Vpon the laſt of 

which dates he died likewiſe Trucit is, ſome man may lay, 

taat death 15 ſo naturall, & the howre thereot ſo uncertaine, 
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though determined;that no other eanſe thereofought to be 
ſuppoſed, bur onely neceflicy. Bur yet when it followeth fo 
neerly ſome notable wickednes committed, and ſome dif- 
quiernes and torment of mindeis mingled checewithin the 
toule,as it commonly falleth our, we may take ſuch adeath 
for areftimony and beginning ofthe juttice of God, who 
will not ſuffer the unjuſt man cv ruſe any longer, bur exerci- 
ſeth his judgements direrſly ia ductime and ſeaſon, upon 
thoſe that arc not to givean account oftheirdoingsto men 
like themſelves. And as for ſuch as are of mcanercilate, and 
lower in degree, God ſuffereth alſo many times their pu- 
niſhment to be notorious,and that ſometime by ſuchas are 
not much better than themſelves. Hereupon Apollonizes that 
great Philoſopher ſaid, that inhis peregrination over three 
parrs of the world, he marvelled moſt at two things, where- 
of the firſt was,rhat he alwaies ſaw the greater theeves han 
thelefe,and oftentimes the innocent. And thus it fell out in 
che time of king Phiiprthe long, whereiua Provoſt of Paris, 


namcd Herrie Lepperel,cauſcd apoore manthat was prilo- Notable Inju- 


{tice comitted 


ner in the Caſiclet to be executed, by giving him the name by a Provelt of 
ofa rich man,who being guiltie and condemned, was ſet at ***% 


liberty by bim, But his reward followed him hard at the 
hecles : being for the ſarne accuſed, convicted, hanged, and 
irangled, Nor long after, a preſident of the Parliament, na» 

men Hugues of Crecy,met with the ſame fortune, for a cer- twugues of 
raine corrupt judgement given by him. Therefore let every ©&7: 
one ofus learne to flie f. om this pernitious vice of injuſtice: 
pamely, tromevery action repugnant to the duty of Chri- 

tian charity,and dcſtroying the bond of humane ſocictie, 
through the utter ſpoyling of the rivers thac flow from the 
founraine of honeſty, Andlet us be afraid through ſuch im- 

picty to fal intothe incignatios and wrath ofthe Almighty, 

to whom onely( as tothe author of jultice,and to v hom all 

time is as nothing) itbelongeth to define andto deter- 

mine thereof, when, after what ſort, and how farre it Rand- 

eth wichreaſon,all whichthings areunknowne to'us.ifhe 

defer ſometimethe puniſhment of Ivjuttice, let us know, 

that it1s for their greater and more greevous condemnati.- 

0a, who multiply and heape daily upon their heads iniquity 


upon 


upon iniquity. And for an example, which greatmen ought 

Ly follow ju not cufferinjuſtice cobe praftiſed aceording 

toevery mans fancie,or under any other pretence whatſo. 

ever, we will propound unto them the faGt of a Pagan king, 

who ſhall riſe up in judgement againſt rhem, if they do o« 

Artaxerxes, therwiſe. The prince 1 meane is Artaxerxes , ſurnamed 
Longhand,and king of the Perſians, who being requeſted 

by a Chamberlaine ofhis whom he greatly favoured,to dd 

ſome unjuſt thing, and having by his diligence found our, 

that he underrooke this ſuite for another, who had promiſed 

him thirtie thouſand crown 2s,called of them Dariques, he 
commanded his treaſurer to bring the like ſum unto him, 

and then ſaid unto his chamberlaine,Take this money which 

I givethee.Forin giving it unto thee, I ſhall be never the 

poorer, whereas if I had done that which thou requireſt of 

Jlexender MEI ſhould have bene more unjuſt.» {exander Severn the = 
Severus,” Emperour handeled after another faſhion, yea more juſily, 
V _ aſervantofhis, who uſed like a horſe-leach of the court to 

* ſucke their blood that had to deale with his maſter, by thrus 

ing himſelfe forward, and proffering his meanes to fulfill 
theirrequeſt for a good reward, by reaſon of the favour 

which he bare him: whichturnedto the great diſhonor of 

his impeciall Majeftie,becaufe aPrince oughtnot to make 

greater account of any thing, than of the grace and fayour 

of his gifts and benefits, This monarch cauſed him to beti- 

ed roa poſt and choked with ſmoke, making this proclama« 

The phniſh- tion by ſound of trumpet, That they which ſel! ſmoke, ſhould 
m_——_— peri with ſmoke. Naw to enter into thelaſt point of the mat- 
maſters favour, ter Which is here propounded unto us, we muſt diligently 
note,that as it is the duty of all magiſtrates, and of ſuch as 
haveauthoritie over others te chaftice and to puniſh cverie 

male factour,ſo likewiſe they muſt beware. leaſt under pre- 

tence of exerciſing jufticethey fali into another kind of in- 

juſtice through overmuch rigor, which is as hurtfull orra- 

Jl {he ther more than that vice whereof we diſcourſed even now; 
even namely,intc Severity, which cauſeth them to be miſliked for 
crueltie, and belongeth rather toabeafily and ſayage na- 
ture,thanto the nature of man. For clemency,and compaſh- 

on never ought tobe ſeparated from a good and juſt ſen- 
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tence, which is to hold ſmall faults excuſed; or bur lightly 

to puniſh them, provided alwaiesthat jufiice benot vigla- 

ted. Clemencie (laith the wiſe man) & the true preſervation of Clemency pre» 
the rejall throne. And tberefore one ofthe Ancients faid,that £''<baprinee 
it was ill to be ſt bje@ttoaPrinceunger whomnothing was Proy. 20.38. 
tolerated, but woorſe when all things were left at random. 

We may alledge here for an exiple of over preat ſeverity, 

the fat of HManlins Torquatins a Conſul of Rome,who cau. 3. Torquatus. 
ſed his ſonnes head to be cut off, becauſe he fought againſt 

his enemy body co body, contrary tothe Edits, and out of 
his ranke,albcic he came away victor. The at of Aufidinsrhe 4ufidins; 
Romane was morecruell and barbarous'than juſt, whenhe 

Ae his fonne for withdrawing himſelfe to take part with 

Catilme: uttering this ſpeech unto him: 1 dianor, wretch as 

thea art ,beget thee for Catiline, but for thy countrey.Such mur- 

ders and cruelties defaced allthe commendation of juſtice, 

whoſe waics ought to be ordinary and uſuall, ruling rigour 
with gentlenes,as the rigour of dilcipline ought to be mo- 

derate gentlenes, that the one may be commended by the 

other, Sexecarchearſcth a crueller fact than ary of the for. 
mer,committed by Pſo the Proconſul,who ſecing a foldice Met m_— 
retucne alone tothe campe,condemned himto death,think."*** ® ® 
ing that he had {laine his companio,notwith(tanding he af- 

firmed that his fellow came after him. At the very inſtant of 

the execution his companion came: whereupon the Cap- 
tainethathad chargeto ſee the condemned party executed, 
returne<&tothe Proconſu! with both the ſouldiers. But P20 

being offended therewith, put them all three to death : the 

fiſt, becauſe he was condemned : the ſecond, becauſe he 

was the caule of the condemnation: and the Capraine;- be+ 

cauſe he'obeied not: ſo:that. he pur three to' death forthe 

innocencie of one man,abufing his authority: and power in” 

moſt cruel tnanner, whatſoever rigour was uſed: in-choſe* 

times inthe ordinance of warlike diſcipline. Nowtorake 

from us all taſte of.{uch-barbarouſneſle, let us call ro-minde 

an aR of Auguſtus Ceſar woorthy of erernall praiſe, who14,,,5,, 
would not condemne- one that was'2ccuſed of feeking his Tales 

death, becauſe the arguments & proofes-were: inſufficient, 

bur left himrtothe judgement of GOD:Lecus learnerhter= 

fore 
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fore for the concluſion of our diſcourſe to hate all kinde of 
Iujuftice in ſuch ſort,thatevery one of us ſceke to profite his 
neighbor,rating at an high price(as Emripeder ſaith)the vie. 
fating ofright, which is holy and facred, Ard thus through 
the good order of magiſtrates, and reformation of every 
one by himſclfe,the wicked ſhall have no meanes to rob,ts 
ſpoile by force,to take bribes and to deccive others, when 
breakers of juſt lawes ſhall be puniſhed. Thea will the effeR 
.. ofrhoſe two ſentences rake place, which are taken out of 
the holy Scriptures,and written in atableia the greatcham- 
berof the mckdck belonging co the head citic of this king. 
daine,and which ought tobe wel engravenin the heartsof 
all Indges : the firſt ſentence is contained in theſe words: 
[cre-22.3.5. Execute judgement and righteouſneſſe:or otherwiſe I have ſworne 
by my (elſe(1arth the Lord)that rhis houſe ſhall be waſte. The 0- 
ther ſentence is this: O yee Iudges, take heed what ye do : fore 
execute not the judgements of man , but of the Lord : and With 
what judgement ye judge,ye ſhall be judged. For truly the crowne 
oftpraiſe and immortall gloric is kept and prepared for them 
th1t walke in truthand righteouſnes, but ſhame and diſho- 


2. Chr.1 9.6. 
Math. 7. 2, 


nour, with eternall fire for thoſe that perſevere inuarighte- 
ouſneſlc. 


Of Fidel forſwearing and of Treaſon 
Chap. 39. | 


Of rhe corrup- 


tion of cur age. AR A Me. C * Vehis the corruption of eur age, wherein im- 
pictic and malice are come in place of ancient 

ps | — 1nnotency, that yertuc ſeemeth very unfit to 
out ofſeaſon, Dereceived andimployed in affaires, ſeeing the gate is quite 
ſhut up againſt her, So that aman might aptly ſay,that who- 

ſocver ſhould chinke to bring backe againe; amidſthe per- 

verſclives and cotrupt manners of this preſent time, the up- 

rightnes andintegritie ofancient behaviour,he did as much 

as ifhe offred fruits out ot ſeaſon, which being faire in ſight, 

were notwithſtanding unfit to be uſed, Nevertheleſſe we 

mult nor doubr to bring her in fight, and ro maintaine her 

withall our power, who knoweth how to cauſe her enemy 

Vicegboth to reverence and fearcher,and in the end alſots! 

friumph over him, maugerall the power and under-prop- 

P'Pg, 


and of Treaſon. 337 
= g,which he receiveth fromthe wicked. In the midfit ther- 


: fore of ſo many trecheries and treaſons, whereof men glory 
now. adaics, let us not be afraid ro paint them our in their 
colours,thereby giviog honour co Fidelity,: which isa part 
of Iuſtice,or rather Iuſtice itſclfe: which leave to you ny 
companions to-makeplaine unto us. ro bc 
A CHalTo03. [tis impietic toviolatefaith,For God who 
is truth,derefterth all lying: and is a terrible — of the 
comemprt of his name.7o/ove or to hate openly (laith Cicers) 
doth better beſeeme anoble heart, than for a man to hide and to 
- ASER Gmile and fraud (ſaith Seneca) are meete weapon for 4 
cowardly and baſe-mmded man. Therefore we muft take good 
heed (as Pittacus ſaid) That fame fheake not evill of ua t0 them 
unto whom we have given our faith. Bur'it belongetk to thee 
AMANATto handle this matter. | 
+, AMAN Aa, Amonglt the famous and great perfonages of 
old time, no vertue was more commended, or traighther 
kept and obſerved than Faith and Fidelity, which they affic- 
med to be the foundation of juſtice, the indifſoluble bond what Faich & 
of fciendſhip,and the ſure ſupporter of humane ſociety. Of T'&lnes 
this faith. we minde now t2 ſpeake, not touching atall that 
religious and facredfaith,concerning the holy myfteries of 
erucpietic,which is a ſingular gift of God his Spirit, and pe- 
culiar to thoſe that appertaine to his eternall eletion, This 
therefore which reſpeReth the muruall converſation and 
promiſes of men,h:h bene alwaies kept unviolable of ho- 
nourable men, and ought to be fo uoogi us : becauſc he 
that giverhhis faith, laiethtopawne whatſocveris molt pre ofthe riots- 
rious anddivine1n his foule. So that ifhe forget himſclfe ſo ng ot taiks. 
muchas to breake and violate the ſame, he commirreth ma- 
nifeſt impiety, fhewing that he careth not to offend God Levie. 19. 13, 
by abuſing his nameto colour his lying. It were 2 greac Deut.5.11. 
deale better never ro take God to witnes, than to forſweare 
him in mockerie: ſeeing the Scripture ſo ofte forbiddeth ug Manh. 5.34 
to take his name in vaine,to ſweare faiſly by ir,or inany fort 
to defile the fame. Jt is true that this queſtion bath alwaies 
bene,and is atthis day more thanever in c6troverhe:name= 


ly, whether aman is bound to performe that which he hath 
promiſed 


ot II Re 
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A wiſe man 


muſt never pro« for 
miſc any thing 


againſt duty, 


Pſal.1 Fode 


were circumvented by deceit, fraud, error, force, juſt feare, 
or grievous hurt. But when weare both judge andparty and 


Y 
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in ſtead of juſtice ſecke after force and violence, itis ſoone 

ſcene, that all ſhew of exculing the breach of faith given, is 

onely grounded upon malice and ſubtilty. This did Ly{ax- ryt.ader » for- 
der Admirall of the Lacedzmonians uſually praiſe, who Forme and de- 
made noreckuning of Iufice but when it was profitable, 1951-400 
accounting onely profite to be honeſtie, and laying , thar 
childrenmult be deteived with the play of cock-all, and men 

with oathes. Which kind of dealing argueth a man to bein 

truth, woorle in behaviour towards God than towards his 

enemies: becaulc he that beguilerch his enemie through the 

meanes offidelity \worne unto him, doth ſufficiently teſti- 

fie, that he feareth him, and dares not diſcover unto him 

that whichlicth hid.in his heart : and in the meanetime he 

hath no reverence or feareof the divine Majcſtic fro which 

nothing1s hid, bur uſeth that for a covering aad maske of 

his wickednes We muſt (laith Cicers ) keepethat promuſc iu: o- hy 
lable which we have made to our enemie albert the miſhaps of war ——— 
have conftrained u« to yeeld untoit. How much lefle therefore 9% cnemie, 
ought weto breake our faith givento ourfriends, and to 

thoſe ef whom we neverreceived any thing but profite and 

pleaſure? Through this neglect of faith we fill our ſoules ha 

with lying,nouri{hing and delighting themtherein, and fe- ofdcliy a8. 
parating them far from che truth(che fountaine of all good- methacultome 
nes)to lieunto our neighbours,to deceive and beguile them * Lhe 

in thoſe things which we are able to performe, thereby de- 

Aroying the bond of humane ſociety, yea of nature it ſelfe, 

which bindethus bothro «ill and co procure their good, 

This is that which Epenerxs the LaceJzmonian would tcach 

us,vwhen he ſaid,that liers were the cauſeof all the ſinnes & 

crimes m the world. And therefore Pltarkeallolaith, That 

to lie 1s aſerwule vice worthy to be hated of all, and not to be pardo- 

nedin any ,u0 not 1 ſlaves themſeltes, Allthey (faith Cicers) that 

ſbeake one thing, and meane another, 'onght to be taken for fauth- 

leſſe wicked and malicious men: whereas a good manwill neither 

faine nor diſſemtle in any ſort ,euther to buy better cheape or to ſell 

dearer.\t is notthe point of a plaine, open, and fincere man te 
br of him that is jultand vertuous,to coceale fromthe buy- ———_ the 
er the faulc of that thing which he ſelleth, bur rather of a fa of that 
malicious,deceitfull,crafcy,ſubrile, and wicked man, And if fellet. 

this ' 
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this be a vice and finnegnor eo declare the faultof ity | 


whiehii ſold,how-ſhall they be termed, who uſe ath 
wor 


and lies to ſer foorth their merchandice ? : Whereas | 

ood men have alwaies benevery ſcrupulonsand preciſeia | 
eeping the truth fromall kind of pollution, asthatwhich 
ought co be as wel in the heartas in the'mouth, in tbe works 
Sin the words of every honeſt man. Bur if lying procure 
blame and diſhonour to all men, it- doth much more coki 


moſt and princes.For ſecing they are placedin ſuch2uthority ghar - 


they may do what pleaſecth them, what needtheyrohe?lf 


| Machiavell and his followers, favourers of tyranny, bad wel 


weighed thar which we reade in infinite places of Scripture, 
that God will ourthrow diſſemblers and liers, wich alltheir 
lies and ſubtilties, hardly could they commend diſſimulati- 
ons,deccits,trecheries, and ſuch ike pranks, wherwith 

ſceke to poifonthenoble minds of good princes, tocaule- 
them to degenerate both from their naturall diſpoſition, & 
from the eps of ſuch vertuous men as have gone before 
chem Andrto this purpoſe 1remember a decifion of right 
concerning princes,which deſerveth to be graven inletters 


of gold within their Jodgings and palaces: namely, That if 
theprixce $0 again bu promiſe, it ought to be reckoned among 


the caſes that fall ont by chance, neither may any man ſuppoſe the 
contrary. For the obligation is double: the one in reſpeRof 


The promiſe of naturall equity, which wil have'coyenants & promiſes kept: 
a princeis ried («ther dof the Prince his faich, which hemct 
 Jouble FOE OrheTin regardof the Prince his faich, which he mc 


begd, 


Of rheword done 
and faith of a call 


prnce, 


obſerve inviolable, although he receive loſſe thereby, be- 
cauſe he is the formal Warranty unto all his ſubjeRs,ofthat 
fdelitie which is amongſt themſclves : ſo that no faulcis 
more deteftable in aprince than perjury, For if he thatis 
debtor and pledge for juſtice be &iſloiall, there is no more 
truſt eo be givento him in all his othes: butit he be upright, 
his bare word ought to be unto him for a law, and his faith 
for an oracle.God himſclfe(fiththe Maſter of the Senten- 
ces) is bound by his promiſe.Gather together (ſaith he) all 
the nations of the earth, that they may judge berweene me 
and my people, if there be any thing which I ought to have 
c,and have not performed it. What iz he thenthar will 
into queſtion, whether a prince is bound to that ay" 
| 27h Mm « 


: 11: andof Treafors, 1 391 
he hath ſworneto & pramiſed, ſeeing all-loveraignepower 
isno.{cſſe boundto the lawes of God and ofvatnrecthanthe 
ſimpleſt char is ſubjeRtrlierenned?: If fairhbouglitnqtco be 
keptwithepemics,itis got robe girenuritathem 2angdifiir 
belawfull ro capiculatewiththeby;ivis as gar > ewes 1 
promiſe. Y eawe mayfurtheradde, that perjusyis ncttobe 
revenged or called inzqueſtian; aftcxthat; peace:arid agree» 
ment togetherrs made: otherwiſethttowouldneyer 
aſſuranceof peace' or cadot perjury. :Frote the Jelfe-ſame 
fountaine 6f the profanarjon of faith,and kuflord infying, 
(ic being the property of victto; ingenderanother; ihee 
a puniſhment of id ſelfe) proceedeththarpernitious plague 
of kingdomes & common-wealths,] meane-Titaſon, bated Of Treaſon. 
of God-and men,wherewith petjived petſofizbeing bewits 
ched;, fearenotrobetrayithem@Rlies | ſo: they maycberray 
others alſo;, and theircouncie} Whereuponthey: become 
odious ro every one, eventothoſe who uſedtheimto ſerve 
their ownerurnes in diſloyall and wicked aGions,::.andin . 
the endthey: receive thereward diſc totheir exerrable in» 
pieties:: Fqr this is the commotraffeQion-chat membeore 
cowards fuch people,ſo to ſceke them out (Wwhichnotwiths 
ſanding: is not the property of a-novle heare)-when they 
Randin neede of them,as they that want gall,orthepoyſon 
of ſome venemous beaſt: afterward to:givethemover and 
rejet them becauſe oftheir wickednefle:1f a manbecalled 
lothfall he may become diligent : if talkative  holde:his 
peate: if aglutron;rtemperate himſelfe>ifan adwiterorabe 
Raine: if farious, diflemble: if ambitious; Ray himlelfer if a — 
finger; amend: buthe'thatis once called a rraytor, there is 
no water to waſh him cleane nor mcane ta excule himſelfe; 
Nowletus come to theexamples of theanciens;antiknow Notble exam: 
what zeatethey/barero fidelit;andhattedeo, perjutic and *'* 
eccaſon , as alfo whatrecompence conmoeniyfollowedand 
accoinpanicd ſach:things, and with what reward noble- 
minded men did requite;thoſe that _ diſloyall andcrai- 
terous. Artis Regulia a Romane'of. greateredite,: being A, Rogue. 
taken Hiſoneidaibe Ciriheginizomary and-{cor-to Rome 
upon his faith ro intrearabourt@peaceand thit-exchange of 
captiyes,ſlo ſoome as he arrived; gave — comrary advice 

TY in 


39 Of Kidelitic, Forfwraring. 
inthe: Senate: ſhewing that it wasnorforthe profit of the 
Commonwealth iz> make fuckanagreemenr. Afterizarg, 
having seſblvedivnh himfcite rokeepe faithwith therae- 
mich kc recuretieCurtiage; where he was/putro 
very craelly, For his 'cie-1 _—_ off; and himdelfe 
bound ro an en __ _ =_ _ air. 
Demiratys, Maran kinp of Spartabeing in Perhawith the king,apain(t 
=” yhomw Ren wofPerithadvebelled Was nT. __ 
ofitheivyeconcitiarion; ' Afrerwatd this barbarian king has 
ying his faid Vefſalt kn his power;;' would have benereven; 
pedof him, thinking to puthim to death. But the 'verty- 
ous Lacedemonian turned hhimfromit, declaringuntohim 
:.© thatit would regJound to hisgrear ſhame, nottoknow how 
eo puniſh birsfor his rebellion when he was his enemieyand 
now topur him 'to' dearh being !his-ſervantand-frieptl; A 
reaſon'truly'well woaortliic 20: be-marked\,:.but-yery lens 
derly putinure-at thisday, efugyffirs having made proclas 
mation-by found of rrumper, that he would give 25000; 
Crownes to him:that ſhoald take Crocotar,,;ringleader of 
therheeves in Spaine, heoffered himſelfe rothe Emperor, 
and required the ſum promiſed by him, which he caufed-ro 
be paid him, and pardoned him withall:, to the end no ma 
ſhould thinkthar he wouldtake his life from him , thereby 
to fruſtrate him of thepromiſed recompence:as alſo becauſe 
he would have publike faith & ſafety kept ro-every onethar 
came according” to order of Jultice:: although in truth he 
might have proceeded and given ourprecefle: againſt him, 
Catothe elder being in war againft the Spaniards ; wasin 
great danger by reaſon of the multitude of enemies who 
{ought toincloſe himround about. And natbeingtbenin 
poſſibility to be ſuccouredaf any but of the Cekiberians, 
who demanded of him 200, 'Talenrs:{ which are 220000; 
crownes )'in hand for their wages, the Councel!rolde him, 
that it was not by any meanes to be gotten preſently , bur 
r% | 5, rs PI 
yet promiſed ro furniſh them with ſuch a ſumme; and that 
withinany time which they would appoint: otherwiſe that 
;r was more expedient nor. to meiidle> with them, But this 
wiſe and well adviſed: captaine-uſcd this occaſion'tovery 
good purpoſe, by reſolying with himſclfe and wich my 
gin ters, 
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diers,cither tro overcome their enemies, ot clſetadie, (after 
they had agreed with the Celtiberians.) thatthe'/Romatie 

lory ſhould not be ained by thefalſhood of their prom» 
e5.F&(quoth he to his ſouldiers)F# wegat thebattel, well 
pay them, not of oxr anne, but tt hee burgerof onr enennes7bus 
we laefe the yxitary. vone will be left.abve ether to pay, os to. 
mand avy paiment. There was notalke among the counceibot 
theſenoble Romanes;, how they might deccive their cne- 
mies,or thoſe whoſe ſervicethey were urged roule, bur 
derermined m—— i 
Likewiſe we may'note;thataatheirencerpeiſes thus groun® Perjured and 
ded had. good: ſucceſſe, ſdperjuric and violating of right | og 
were through the yengeance of God purſued for themoft kadill ſuccefle 
part with unhappy effeRs.; contrary tothe plarfarmes and 
deſires of perjured and fairhlefle men 2, or-arlea(twite thar 
themſelves were: (pcedily puniſbed for their wiekednefle, 
And therefore when Tiſlapherner ; lievtenant totheking of Tiſapberner. 
Perſia had brokenatruce, which he had made with ctheGre» © 
cians, they gave himthanks by his owne Herald, becauſe he 
had placed the Gods, inwhoſenamethe truce was ſworne, 
ontheir fide. And indeedhe ſmally proſpered afterthat in 
his enterpriſes. C/comenesking of Lacedemonia;having take Cleomenes. 
a ;ruce for ſcavendaics with the Argians,affaulced themthe 
third night after, knowing that they were inafound fleepe, 
and diſcomficed thems which he did under this crafty ſub. 
tlety, becauſe (forſooth) in the foreſaid truce mention was 
made of the day onely 5 andnotof the night. /'Whereupon 
the Grecians noted this as-a juſt judgemens of his perju» 
ry and breach of faith, in thar he was miraculouſly fruſtra- 
cedof his principalliment, which was , by the meanes of 
that oyerthrow to have ſuddenly caken the citieof Argos. 
For the women being full of wrath and juſt gricfe for the 
loſſe of their husbands , by the cowardly treachery of this 
Lacedemonian, tooke thafeweapons that were in the ſaid 
towne,anddroyehim fromthe wals,not without QUr- 
der and loſſe of the greateſt part of his armie, on 
within a while after he becamefurieus,and taking aknife he 
ript his body in ſmiling manner, and-fo died. Cararalle the Carccallas 
Emperor:ravclling with his ——_ the ay" 
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WI Of FBidtltig, Fotſazaring. 
uiter provnee ofegarympin:dauvghcer of 21 4641 their 
King pWho'came forthe famepurpole tomicert him; he ſee 
upon him cotmary ro kivfaich', and purhimto flighewink 
ancincredible murges of histmen, Bur ichin a"phits io 


eblgnumedorphutkitlecloania water, hea 
inc of his ownement.which wasnoted 863 jult pimiſh> 
1he Eorinchjz. oEhrſeve from God forhiwaunfaithfuloeſſe,” The Corinrhis 
ans, ansJaw:before their cies their cities raced to. the ground) 
becauſe they.hidoffered violence toithe Romane Embaſſy 

Infiniazusthe Aides; coNtraty;toghe lawof nations. !ThweEmpetor Iuftonian 
EmPcieTs.. ..- Focel dinifiejtbaſfrs and:damanges forbreakinghir: faith 
--++1>* " wightbo Barbarians, andforwiphatiarg-cheipeace which he 
_. + tad matdewith tlie Bulgarians,” Whichrhing procuredhidi 
ſo-greathatred of his qwae ſubjes, byreaſon of theun- 
tuckis exploits.of warwhich followed after; thay being re- 
turned to Conſtantinople; \Gromins ufurpertthe kingdonie 
11:47 pponhim; ſending him ivco-baniſhineneafterhe had cutoff 
Raftrix Duke kgs gbſethtils; RefrixrDukeofClevelmd, having falkfied 
sf Cleveland. 1,;; Fairh with: Zee king iof Germanie., was pur tothe 
wootrlt and vanquiſhed zand being'/prifoner, his cies were 

putoutfor a marke of his Faithleſle __ 'Bur:wharneed 

1.912 We ſearch incantiquity>fot rofitbniesot the fruns whith 
eommonly praceede trgnithe:bieachk»of faich z! feeing ex* 

amples arc daily before ouncics to.ourcoft? Whar do we 

The eavie'of behoIdat this day bur a Joubling ;'yeaa. heape of all miſe- 
On becauſcfarth,whichis ſopreciats.andexquitiea thing 
"IT? that itadmitterthi no: eoimparrian; hathiſooken bene val 
ed-a6lo fmill a price? 'Theibiftory Hetebf 1. but too comm 

mon, andthe truthtooapparant:(co ; heigrearhurt of eveiy 

one) roſtand upon the proofethereof, whereas it ought ra? 

therto be buried fromall memory;if it were poffible,as well 

to deface all ſpots of infamie;, i for which we are blamedof 

ations farthelt off, as to take away:the-dificuti-that one 

hatch ofanother,; which is fogreatamongſt us ,tharit hath 

quaghes of bene aneprincipall cauſcof kindling the fire-of divifion fo 
ment which Ofteninthis deſolate kidgdeme.Burt co leave ſuch a-pitrifull 
the Ancients matterfubjeet , lerusconfiderwhat honor and' entertaitt 
tos. mx men.in oldtime gave to teaicors;whoare now adaies (0 
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of Macedoniato become maſter of the citic of Olynthum, 
whereof he was an inhabitant, and complaining to the king 
that cerraine called him traitor, he received this onely an- 
ſer: that the Macedonians were naturally rude and grofſe, 
calling a-ſpade a ſpade , and all things elſe by theirproper 
name,When (eſa Auguſtus heard Rymetalces king of Thra- tymetalces, 
cia{ who had forſaken Antonins to joine with him) boaſt of : 
hisfa@ , the monarch drinking to others, ſaid with a loud 
voice : / love treaſon well, but ] love xotraiters. And intruth 
what man of any good judgement will crufi him?He that be- 
etrajeth his Prince, his benefaRor, his citie, his countrie, his 
kinsfolks & friends into their hands to whom he is nothing 
ſo much bound, how may not he betray themalio another 
time? This did Agz,ſonne of Archidamw king of Sparta ve- Aris, 
ry well ſignific to the Ephories , who had commanded bim 
to take the yoong inen of the citie with him, and to go to 
the countrey of one whom they would make knowne unto 
bim, who had promiſed to guide and bring them within the 
caſtell of his city, What (quoth he unto them) is it a rcaſo- 
nable matter to commit the ſafety and life of ſo many vali- 
ant yoong men t2 one that betraieth his countrie ? Parſanti- P.uſanies. 
4 , captaine of the Lacedemonians, having received 500, 
talents of gold of king Xerxes,promiſed to betray the city of 
Sparta unto him. But his enterpriſe being diſcovered, «Ape- 

5 his father purſued him into atemple where he thoughe 
to have ſaved himſelfe, and cauſing the gates thereof to be 
walled up, '\uffered him to dic there of hunger : and after- 
ward his mother caſt his bodie to the dogs , and would nor 
buryit. The like befell ro Caſſivzs Brutus , who would have 
ſold Rome: his father handling him after the ſame ſort. 
Darius king of Perſia,cauſed the head ofhis ſonne Ariobar= Ariobarzazes, 
z4nes to be cutoff, becauſe he ſought ro betray his army to 
Alexander. Brutus did the ke to his children, who had con- 
ſpired againſt cheir country, that king Tarquinizs might re- 
enter into Rome. CMahomet having taken Conſtantinople 
through the cowardlincs and trealon of lohn Tuſtirian of Iuftinizn of Ge 
Genua,after he had made him king according to promiſe,he - pur 
cut off his head within three daics, A meetrecompence tor Conllitinople, 
ſuch a wretch , who was the caufe of fo great a plague to 

Dd 3 chriſten= 
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2396 Of Fidelitic, Forſwearing, 
chriſtendome,whereby the Emperor Conſtantini,the Parti. 
arke, and all the Chriſtians were ſlaine. The Emptes with hit 
daughters, and with the nobleſt damſels ſhe had, were led 
before Mahomet,and after athouſand villanies offered unto 
them,their bodies were cut in peeces. True itis thathiRtories 
are diverſe rouching this fat of Tuſtinian. For'ſome ſay;that 
perceiving himſelfe to be hurt in fight, he fled: whereupon 
molt of all the men of war were diſcouraged: and that after 
he had ſaved himſelfe in the Ile of Chioshe died, either of 
his wound, or for griefe & forrow,becauſe he was the chiefe 
cauſe of ſo great a miſchiefe tochrifendome. Neither ma 
we paſſe oyer iafilence the, heroicall fat of Sultan Solyman 
the laſt that died , but propound it to Princes as a patterne 
of the hatred and puniſhment of perjury and treaſon. For 
fending a Baſcha of his into Valona to paſte into Italy both 
by ſea and land, this Generall landed at the haven of Ca- 
firo, whereat the inhabitants being aftoniſhed , yeelded 
themſelves unto him under his oath & fidelity, wherebyhe 
promiſed that they ſhould depart, their hives ſaved, with 
bag and baggage. Nevertheleſſe this Barbarian flue them 
all, exceptthoſe whom he faw were fitto ſerve for ſlayes, 


. . 4 = . 
But after his returne to Conftantinople , the great Seignior 


being advertiſed of his diſloialcie, cauſed him to be rangs 


led, and ſent backe all his priſoners with their goods into 
Italy. Truly an a&t woorthy ſuch a Prince, who, it he had 
bene endued with the true knowledge of God and of his 
Church, deferved the firſt place amongſt the great ones of 
his time, Now to end our diſcourſe, let us learne to know 
the excellency of faith,which is ſuch a thing,that whoſoever 
laieth itin pawne, bindeth his fafety, his honor, and his 
{foule ro him, unto whom he giveth it, and committerh m#- 


nitelt impiety again God, when he breaketh and violaterh 


the ſame : unleſſe he had vowed it for the performance of 
ſome wicked deede , with which both divine and humane 
law diſpence, Letus know alſo, that it is the beginning and 
foundation of a great and notable vertue to be given to 
truth , that it was of ſuch credit amongſt the Ancients, that 
me, when any man rehearſed a firange'thin 
and hard to be beleeyed.thisproyerbe went eſe e 
c 
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he was knowne throughout the whole courſe of his life ro 
be a lover of truth) 7 his «not credible, although Cato himſelfe 
(ould ſpeake it. And thus by the examples of lo many famous 
men, let us in ſuch ſort be Rirred to hate lying , whereof Sa- 
tan is the father and author, that following the counſell of 
Saint Pawle, we ſpeake the truthevery one to his neighbor, Ephef. 4,25. 
who is every one that needethour helpe, and let all faining Luke.10.37, 
and diſſimulation be baniſhed from us,and all roundnes and 
integrity of heart and maners appeare in all our ations : let 
us hate perjuric and treaſon, perjured and traiterous per- 
ſons, knowing that faich being taken away,the whole foun- 
dation of Tuſtice is oyerthrowne, all bonds of friendſhip 
broken, and all humane ſociety confounded. | 


Of Ingratitude.. Chap. 40. 


NA, time, becauſe that which offendeth is veric *f arp 
hardly forgotten: ſo we commonly ſee, that $$ g004 ings 
the memorie of benefits received is as ſuddenly vaniſhed barren. 
and loſt,as the fruite of the good turne is perceived. Which 
thing doth ſo ill beſe:me a man well brought up and inftru- 
Qed in vyertue, that there is no kinde of Injuſtice, which he 
ought more to eſchue. And therefore my companions , I 
thipke that according tothe order of our diſcourſe we are 
now to ſpeake of the vice of Ingratitude, that knowing the 
ignominie thereof, andthe pernicious effets which flowe 
fromit, we may beware of ſporting our life therewithall. 
AR an. Anungratcfull perſon can not be of a noble mind, 
nor yet juſt. And therefore (as Sophocles ſaid) a man is to re- 
member him often of whom he hath received courteſic and 
leaſure. For one goodturne begetteth another, and every 
gentle heart eafily pardoneth all injuries, except unthank- 
fulnes, which it hardly forgerteth, 
ACH1T0B. Ingratitude maketh men impudent, ſo that 
they dare joine together to hurt thoſe that have bene their 
friends, and them to whom they are bound both by blood 
and nature. Letus then heare AsE diſcourſe more amplic 
of this pernitious vice. 
y Dd 4 ASER, 
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393 Of Ingratitude, 
Ingraticude ASER. If man hadnot ſhewed himſelfe unthankfull for 
” _ " z theunſpcakable benefits which he had received of his Cre. 
dcath of man. ator,by eating of the fruit ofthe tree of lifo,at the perſwaſion 
of Satan,contrary to his expreſſe commandement to whorh 
he owed all obedience, it is cerrsine that ncither finne nor 
death, ncither through thern any kinde of miſcrie and cala. 
mity ſhpuld have had any power over him, But as by his In- 
gracitude he neglected his obedience to his Lord and Cre. 
ror, ſoit ſeemeth alſo that his puniſhment was accordin 
ro the maner of his offence. Forhis owne members, which 
before were in ſubjeRionrothe will of his ſpirit, rebelled 
againſt ir, and that with ſuchforce , that they led him often 
captive into the bondage of fin. Now although we are ne. 
ceſſarily and juſtly made inheritors of the ſame cutſe both 
of ſin and death, yet how become we ſo dull of underſian- 
ding , as to defire with cheerctulnes of heart, and without 
conliraint,toſucceed him in the cauſe thereof, I meaneIn- 
gratitude, which we ov ght to hate in greater meaſure, and 
to flic- from it more than from death it ſelfe, by teafon ofthe 
evils which it hath brought upon us? Notwithſanding if 
welookenarrowly into the juſteſt mans life thar is, it will 
N>mans if bc a hard matter, yea altogether unpoſſible, to findeit pur- 
"i gedandexewpred from this deteſtable vice,aſwell rowards 
: God as towards his neighbors, Bur this is far woorſe;to be- 
hold the greateſt part of men to nouriſh & feed theirſoules 
with Ingratitude , as if they tooke fingular delighttherein, 
by accultoming their mindes to keepe very diligently the 
memory of the adverſities and mjuries which they lffer 
andtolert the remembrance of thoſe graces 2nd benefites 
whichthey reccive, {lip away incontinently, even as ſoone 
as the pleaſure of them ispalt, Whereas dutie bindeth all 
perſons roeficeme a3 agreat benefice, all favour, how little 
foever itbe, which the heavens or men impart unto them, 
& to preſerve it in perpetual memory,as in a moſt ſafe rtrea- 
uric, wherein they may keepe and lay up thoſe good things 
| 6A Any 3. ve 
Wiuchtheyreceive. Bur contrariwiſe unthankfull men fuf 
fer the remembrance of their oreateſt felicities to ſlide 4+ 
way ſuddenly: which is the caule that they are alwaies yoid 
0: happines, of reſt, and tranquillity, and full of hg 
an 
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and uncertaine deſires, whichjs an argument of che imper- 
feion of their reaſon, andof their ignorance of that which _ .. 
js good, This is that which-Senece-laith, that the life ofthe Theliſe ofthe 
pnorart isunthankful, waycring,& unſtaied in things pre= ($2971 4 
fent, throughthe dehire of thingsto come, And asit is the 
properticofan ignorant man to be alwaies troubleſome to 
himſclfe, ſo from Ingratitude and the forgetfulnes of our 
proſperitic, procecde cares and melancholy paſſions tono 
purpoſe, which conſume men, and pull oa age upon them 
more than yeares, For it is unthankfulnes that cauſeth us 
to be never contented with our preſent eſtate, bur ro com- 
plaine and murmure,inſead of giving praife (as it b=com- 
methus) co him that ſendeth us far better things than we 
defire. Vpon the lealt rouch of afflition, the Ingratitude 
for a mill:on of graces received before,cauſcth us to cry our 
that we had never ary thirg but miſhap : whereas rather we 
ought to take adverſitie for a bleſſing and teftimonie of the 
love of Go cowards us, being aſfured chat by juflice right- God difpoferk 
ly ordained, hediſpenſerh poverty and riches, health and aro 
hcknes, honour and contempr, according as he ſeeth ir ex- 
pedicnt for every one ofus, Yea, it is neceſſary by reaſon of 
rhe intemperancy of our fleſh, which is ready to caft off the 
yoke of the Lord when he handleth us over gently, that he 
ſhould reine us in hard with the bygdle, & keep us within the | 
compaſle of ſome diſcipline, lealt we wholy give over that 
ſervice and ebedience which we owe unto him.Burtto vexe 
our ſclyes upon every occaſion,& as often as things fall our 
contrary co our inconftant and rebellious wil, which for tlic 
molt part is ignorant of that which belongeth unto ir, is 
that which Pyrhagoras ſaid,Ts eate our heart,or to offend and 
wound our ſoule and ſpirir,by conſuming them with cares 
and griefes : as alſo not toknow that one cauſe which moſt 
of all rroubleththis miſcrable life,is rhe ſuddaine entrance 
of forrowes and irkefomnes into the heart, which afterward 
will not depart our of it but by little and little. Theſe are 
melancholy pafſions void of reaſon, which ( as Plato faith) 
proccede from naughty fumes and bitrer yapours gathered .. 
rogcther within us, & which aſcend and minglethemſelyes 
amidſt che paſſages ofthe ſoule, Even as our ftrange and un- 
woonted 
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woonted drearnes teſtifie and ſignifre, that thereis within 
thevapours US repletion of groſle and gluiſh humors,and perturbations 
wherewich the of the vitall ſpirits: ſo are thoſe evil vapors which darken our 
NY lin ſenſes,& dim theeies of our loulemnomely ſgnorenepinh 
med, lion,arrogancy,murmuring,unſatiablede res,and other ins 
ward corruptions which ingratitude tirreth up and nouris 
ſheth,& which hinder us from acknowledging the benefits 
chat God beſtoweth upon us, cither towards him by thank. 
giving, or towards his creatures by good decdes, whichhe 
accepteth as done to himſelfe. For, onely God needeth ne- 
ching,neither asketh any thing for himſelfe,but only willeth 
us notto be unthanke full for that whichit pleaſeth' him to 
giveus. And throughthe ſclfeſame fountain of thecorrupti- 
ons of our ſoule we are bewitched with unthankfull forget- 
fulnes of thoſe good turns which we receive from our like: 
yea upon the leaſt diſlike of them, which either with, ot 
without reaſon we forge in cur braines, we ſay, That never 
did any of us good, The vaſſall, for the leaſt deniall or hard 
countenar.ce which he receiveth of his lord, forgettethall 
the good turns, furtherances and favors, which beforethat 
time he had done unto him. The fon complaineth of the 
father , the brother ofthe brother, the friend of the friend, 
the ſervant of the maſter. Alas we ſee but roo many ſuchun- 
gratefull wretches in France, who even betray and (cll daily 
them,of whom they hold all their advancement and great- 
nes. And if unthankfulnes be familiar with the meaner ſort, 
| letus not thinke thar it is farther off from thoſe ofhigh cal- 
ofthe ingrari ling, For upon every light occaſion, eſpecially if a man 
eudeefgrear frame not himſelfe tothat vice which they have in greateſt 
wm=—_ recommendation,they eaſily forget all the ſervice that hath 
bene done unto them, by reaſon of ſome new-come gueſt, 
who wilt ſhew himſelfe a ſcrviceable miniſter of their plea- 
ſures.This cometh to paſſe ſooneſt, when they grow up and 
increaſe in calling andgreatnes,becauſe commonly as they 
mount up n calling (not being well inſtruQed in yertue) 
they waxe woorſeand woorle in behaviour. But let them 
boldly takethis for an infalliblerule, that an unthankefv!l 
prince cannot long retaine a good man in his ſervice. For 
the hope of reward (faith Plutarke) is one of the elements 


and 
wo 
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and grounds of yertue, and of that honour, bouncy,and hu- 


manity, wherewith the prince recompenceth vertuous men, 
thereby provoking and alluring them to ſceke the weltare 
ofhis cftate. This alſo is that which procureth theprocce- 
dings of Artes and Sciences,* nd that which bringeth foorth Reyeod uy. 
notable wits: as concrariwiſe,allrhofe things languith thar | 6 kgs 
arcextinguiſhed by lutle andlitte through the ingratitude and Artes. 
and covetouſnes ofthoſe that rule. The Ancients aid not j,,,1c.cie & 
without cauſe, that impudency was the companion of in- Ingratitude ae 
gratitude,For ifno beaft (as they ſay) is ſo ſhameleſſe as an PI 
impudent, who is he that 'may be ſaidto have leſle ſhame, 
than an unthankfull body? /mpudencie( ſaith Theophraſtus)4 a The deferiptis 
\ contempt of glory, wronght in a man through the deſire of vile and a Rngaconns 
thie gaine : and that man « impudent that boroweth ſome thmg | 
of him whom he purpoſeth todecerve, Are notthele the proper 
effeRs ofthe vice of Ingratitude, which feckethnothing elſe 
but to draw away the commodity and profite of every one, 
being unwilling to do good to any,or to requitea pleaſure 
received,neither caring for true giory and immortal] honor, 
which followeth every vertuous ation grounded upon du- 
ty and honetty? And trulyit isa very hard matter forthem 
to be anſ{werable to their honor, who ſeeke their owne pro- 
fice as much as may be.For we muſt know that in equity & _ . 
reaſon there isa difference betwecne duty, and that which | oy. Ml 
we commonly call profite: yeathey are diſtin things,and find things. 
ſeparated one from the other, as honeſty is from ſuch carth- 
ly commodity, This latter maketh men voide of feare co 
breake aſunderand to diffolve whatfoever was ordained 
and joyned together both by the law of God, and man, ſo 
that they may gaine thereby. But the other cleanc contrary, 
cauferhthem toimploy liberally their goods, travell, indu- 
fry, and whatſoever elfe isin their power, thatthey may 
; pow cvery one,and that without hope of recompence:al- 
cit they that receive good turnes are bound to returnea- 
gainethelike to He bene according to their abili- 
ty,& toacknowledge their kindnes. For this cauſe amongtt 
the lawes of Draco cfiabliſhed among the Athenians, there 
was acommandement,that ifany man had received a bene- 
ht: ofhis neighbour,and x were prooyed againſt him.long 
tUme 
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A low zezinft tire after,that he had 14 cata vn a and hal 
unthankfull acknowledgedthe eurnerecetved, I fay,that fucha one 
pins. ſhouldbe — to rjlargyyiun although no hiſtories areable 
to ſhew unto vs any kings ot princes-which ſurmoiited, yea 
which matched Alexander the Great in munificence and lj. 
beralicy,or Jus Ceſar in pardoning injuries; yet we reade 
ofthem,that when they had knowledge of an ungratefull 
perſon, Al-xander never gave unto kim, nor Ceſar ever for- 
gave him: ſo greatly havevertuous men alwaies hatedin- 
ratitude. It is reported of the: Storke,, that as oftenas (he 
wdbbotes hath yoong ſhe caſteth one outof her neſt forthe hire ofthe 
xarcfullbird, houſe, and reward of him chatlodged her. O barbaroug in- 
ratitude,to behold him that hath bene lodged, ſerved,and 
Funke up in a houſe, 2nd that withthe ſweat and labourof 
another, to ſecke and to indevour the ſpoile of allthatis 
thercin,cven to the honor, & oftentimes the life of his hoſt! 
Is itnot the ſame vice ofunthankfulnes that ſoweth difſen- 
tions and quarels betweene the children and rhe father, be. 
Thefruirsof Eweene brethren,kinsfolks and friends, and all for wantof 
Ingratitude, acknowledging one towards another, that bond of nature 
wherewith we ought to be tied, and that ſecondary ſupply 
of good turnes, which knit us unſeparably,and make us dai» 
ly beholding unto them,if we conlider exattly the natureof 
our eftate, which cannot Nand without the ſuccour and aide 
of many, how great ſoever we be? But what? We ſce by ez 
periencethat which one ofthe Ancients ſaid, 7het al humane 
things grow to beold,and come to the endof their time, except In 
gratitude. For the greater the increaſe of mortal men is, the mort 
Examples 2- aoth unthankefulnes augment. And yet me may note many er- 
oxinſd lograt' amples in hiſtories —_ this vice, which oughtto awaken 
- us in our duty, Pyrrhus is exceedingly commended by Hi- 


. Roriographers, becauſe he, was gentle, and familiar with his 
friends,ready to pardon them when they had angred him, 
and very earneſt and forward in requiring and recompen- 
cing thoſe good turnes which he had received. Which cau* 
ſed himto be greeved above meaſure for the death ofa 
triead of his: nor (as he ſaid) becauſe he ſaw that befall him 


whichis common andn 


eceſſarily incident to the natureof 
man,but becauſe 


he hadloſt all meancs of acknowledging 
unto 


unto him thoſe benefies which be had received : whereupon 
hereproved and blamed himſelfe for delaying anddefer- 
ring it overlong.For truly monielent may well bereſtored 
to his heires that Gid lend it 5+ þur itgorih tothe; hearr ofa 
man that is of a go0d,noble,andexcellen; nature, if he can- 
not make the ſelfe ſame man that beneficed himyto feele the 
recompence ofthoſe pleaſures which he received. This cau- 
ſcdthe Anciets notonly to feare thenote of Ingratitudeto- 
wards their friends, but alſo to contend ,withtheir enemies, 
which of them ſhould domoſt goodand ſhew greateſt cur; 
tclic to his companion,as the ſame Pprbucdid behave hime 
ſelfe towards the Romans, who had given himy, intelligence 
of atreaſon that was in hand againſt hum. For he to acknows- 
ledgethis gaod turne, ſent backe unto them. a great num» 
ber of priſoners rakeu in warre, which werethen in hjs cu- 
fiody, and would not-let them pay any raunſome, But the 
Rotnanes, being unwilling that he ſhould cxcell themin 
any kinde of beneficence, as alſo becauſe they would not 
eiyeoccalionthat w ſhould thinke they meant to receive 
a reward fornotconſenting unto a wicked act, ſent him as 
many. priſoners of his for a counter-change. Circerve who "7" 
had bene Secretatie tothe Great Scipio, when he perceived PET 
that he was a. competitor; and joint-ſuirer forthe Pretor- 
ſhip with the ſonne of the ſame Scips2, he feared ſo'greatly 
leaſt he ſhould be noted with ingretitude towards his ſon; 
unto whom he, was ſo greatly bound; and of wham he had 
geceived his advancement, that putting off the white gar- 
ment which they uſed to wearethat: ſuerl far offices, he be- 
came #ſollicitor for Scip#o,and procured himthat honoura» 
bleeflate wherewith himſcife might have bene furniſhed, 
preferring immortall renowme as that , 25 one that 


would not ſhew himſelfe unthankfall towards themugto : 
whom he was beholding, Wereade ofa barbarous Turke, pn 
by countreyan Arabian,& Admirall ofthe Infidels intheix rabizo Twke. 
war = Baldwin king of Ieruſalem, who not willingto 
ſuffer himſelfe robe overcome in beneficence, much leſſe 
to beare the name of an unthaakfull body towards the ſaid 
Pcince, who bad once fet himand his wife at liberty when. 
they were his priſoners, - went Þy night unto bim intea 

towne 


F 


FN 


— 
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towne whither he was retired after the loſſe ofabattell;and 
declared unto him the purpoſe ofhis' companions : where. 
uponhe led him out of the towne, and conduRted himun. 
ill he had brought him our ofall danger,Morcoverascon- 
cerningthat which we have already/rouched , thatgrex 
men ought to haye ſpeciall regard to this, thattheybe ng 
unthankfull, but reward liberally men of deſert, foraſmuch 
as this point belongethprincipally co thevertue of liberz. 
lity, which ſubjeR's ſufficient for a ſeverall diſcourſe, wewil 
content ourſelyes without any further addition, with the 
propounding ofanotableexample of Bajazer, Emperourof 
the Turkes touching this matter. This man ma advertiſed 
atthe taking ofthe towne of Modona fr6 the Venetians,of 
the yalure ofa yovg Ianitſaric ofthe age of 22, yeares,who 
was the firſt tharmounted upon the wal,whereupon 30000. 
| Tanitfaries mo beeing mooyed therewith were imboldened 
} todothelike,gave him preſently anoffice of DE IS 
+ isone of thegreateſt and richeſt eſtates next to the Baſchas, 
and is valued at 10000, duckats in yearely reyvenewes.Now 
ifwe defireto follow to the uttermoſt ef our power the no- 
ble courage ofthoſe famous perfonages,that ſa we maynot 
A meane to fallintothe ſhamefull vice of ingratitude, this will helpe us 
Do Bom greatly, if we alwaies eſtceme the benefire which we receive 
of another, greater thanitis : and contrariwiſe repute that 
lefſe thanit is which we giye.For thereby we ſhall feele our 
ſelves urged, and as it were bound yoluntarily to continue 
to doe good to ourlike,and ſopreſerye the bondof humane - 
focieticinviolable. Neither ler us (as proud and yaine-glo- 
rious men do, who yaunt that they ſtand in neede-of none) 
diſdain to receiye a pleaſure ofour friends, although they be 
of lefſecalling than we, when they deſire ar vid IP, 
For ifitbe an honeſt thing to do goodto all, itcannot be 
diſhoneſttoreceive likewiſe of all,becauſe areceiver is 25 
needfull as a piver for the accompliſhing of a goodturne. 
Anbar hem Furthermore, this will be another great occaſion of preſer- 
* ving the common and mutuall bond, whereby we ſtand 
bound one to another,and of baniſhing all ingratitude from 
amongpſtmen, if we obſerve this point alwaies, to requite 
double if we can,that good turne which wereceiveof me 
ener, 
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ther. Artaverxer king of Perſia dildained notthe water Artazerzes 
which a poore handicrafts-man , ashe ſaw him paſſe by, ——_ ele 
broughe from ariverin his hands aad-gave him, but received vcr. . \ 
it witha ſmiling aud checrefull councenance;mealuring the 
grace ofthe gitc,not according to the value of the; preſcne, 
but according to his good will that offered it. He though 
itnolefſe an at of magnanimity and kingy Done co take 
{mal preſents in good part,and to receiverhem witha good 
countenance,thanto give greater, Againe,we are to know, 
that a good man muſt never give over todo goodtoall,not- 
withſtanding any pretence of Ingratitude wherewith they 
may be noted, whom he hath already bound unto him. For 
(as Platofaith ) that is true vertue, which ſetteth ir ſelfe on 
worke,inreſpetofno other ende than of it ſelfe : yea yer- ON 
eue is a very ſufficient recompenceuntoir ſelfe.Soalthough | mag nondm of 
a man haye occaſion to be grievedat an unthankfull perſon, pracetoir ſels 
yethe hath no libertie ro repenc him of the good turne 
which be hath done him. Ycatheubwoorthier he is thatre- 
ccivetha benefite, the more is heto be commended from 
whom it cometh. And we may affure our felves. that thar 


thing onely is given, which is given without any reſpeR. 


For ifthere be hope of Teconpener: the bencfactor deſer- 
1 


vethnot atall the name of a liberall man, but of one thar 

giveth out to uſuric, Therefore Cicero miſliketh the rehear- 

fing ofdutics done one toancther, ſaying : that thoſe men 

arc odious which upbraid the good turnes they have done, 

the remembrance of whichthe receiver.onghr ro retaine, 

and the giver muſt paſſe them. over in filenee: ſceingthe 
greateſt contentation, which an excelent & noble minded 

man ca take inhis gloriqus deedsand ations, is to ſee bime 

ſelfe adorned with that vertug which js profitableto others, 

bu co it {elfe is fruitles,painefull, and perilous, Totheend 
thereforechat we may reape penttel y all chat hath bene 
herediſcourſed, ſeeing we know by over-many experien- 

ces unto what miſchiefe Ingratitude hath made us ſubjeR, 

let us awaken our ſpirits out of the deepe ſleepe of igno- 
rance,which hath ſo longtime poſſeſſed thery, conſidering rye dcepe of 
that (as Pythageras ſaid)theleepe of the ſpirit is worſe than t<Giritis 


death.Therefore let us watchin ſpirit, that both with heart — —_ 


and 


EE IT rr mem 
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and yoice we may fing andfet foorth the unſpeakeable be. 


nefits that are oy offered unto us by the goodnes of God 
whereof we ſhall be made partakers through his grace, if 


. ourfrowardnesbe no let unco us. Let our joy;contentation 


and pleaſure bein them thardeſtroy and drive far fromusall 
irkſomnes and ſad aa nn wy 6; andlet us take fingular de 
light inprofiting one another by good turnes and benefits; 
yealet us ſhew that we have ſuch noble mindes,thatho In- 
gratirude'can turne us aſide fr6 the defireof doing govdto 
all. Laſtly,let'us recompence double, and reward without 
reckoning thoſe good rurnes, which we receive of others; 
rather fearing lealt we ſhould be overcome in beneficence; 
than in worldly reputation and glorie. 
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THE ELEVENTH DAIES WORKE. 


Of Liber alitie,and of the uſe of Riches," (Chap. 41. © 
7) Ivine Platohandling goodand vill 
f things, ſaith : That Prudence, Teme- 
| rance, Fortitade, and Inſtice, ave good 
J BY thingr;andthat their comrariet are ein, 
: <A namely, want of Prudence ! Intempe 
TERA :ice,Covardles,and jnjuſtice As Tot 
the goods of Fortune, & of the body,as riches, glory, friend, 
and honout, beauty, health,flrength, and dexteritie; he cal- 
leththem meane orindifferent things, which of themſelys 
are neither good norbad, but become cicherthe' otic or the 
other,as they are uſed with Prudence, or abuſed by Tmpry- 
dence and wanrof diſcretion, Now ſeeing we entredyeſter- 


i 
. 


day into theſe points that depend of Iuſtice, 1 thinke the ſe- 


' 


quele of our matter requireth of us the handling of Libeti- 
lity , which is nothing elſe but an excellent uſe of thoſe 


What Liberali- Meanes which God putteth into our hands for the ſuccoring 


Lic 1%, 


of m any: which yertue(as Cicerofaith) is aſtogether joyned 
to Tuſtice,and ought to be guided by moderation and = 
: oN. 
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ſon. Now my Companions , Ileave the diſcourſe of this 
matter to you. 

AMANA, Theunſtableriches of carthlytreaſure ( as A- Riches reſem- 
gapetis wrote to Iuſtinianu ) imitate the courſe of the flo. Þ!* ve ware's. 
ting watert.They abound for alittle while to ſuch asthinke 
they have them, and ſuddenly they returne back againeand 
goto others: but the treaſure of Liberality and largeſle, 
onely abideth till with bim that poſleſleth ir, 

Aran. The habite of Liberality is a garment that ne- 
ver waxethold , and charity rowards the poore is an iticor- 
ruptible ornament. Diligence is ſufficient ro make a man 
rich when meanesare offered, but nobility of minde is re» 
quiſite in the beſtowing of great riches upon commedable 
things. To this purpoſe Plato ſaith,thata niggard ſometime 
is not wicked, but never good. Now then ACHITOB, in- 
ſtruct us ſufficiently in this goodly matter, 

ACH1rTo08B.Sccing Liberality is a vertve betweene theſe 
two vices, Covetonſnes and Prodigality,and ſeeing the judge- 
ment of reaſon oughtto be the direor and maſter of gi- 
ving , andof free Liberality, that it be not abuſedin de- 
lights, or fayor of the wicked, but vied with aprudent and 
ripe deliberation ; Where, When, and Aſmuch as ought to 
be: lam of opinion that we may not unfitly appropriate 
the effeRs of this yertue of Liberality, to the good uſe of 
Riches, which of themſelves are not able to. makeaman 
better,or more happy,as we were before ſufficiently taught? 
but ifthey be joyned with the knowledge of true honeſty, How riches 
and perfeR goodnes, they offer meanes unto him whereby T2ybe well 
he may the better execute his good and honeſt inclinati- 
ons, tothe profitandreleefc of all them that ſtand inneede. 
Hereupon we muſt beflow onely whatſoever we have more 
than neceffary : firft upon them that are of our blood and 
kindred, then upon all indifferently that want our helpe, 
And this is ſuch an excellent and commendable deed, that 
eAriſtotle and all the Peripatecians maintained this opini- aac, onh- 
on, that a happy life which conliſteth in the perfeRuſe of nionconcer- 
yertue,, could not be i all reſpeAs abſolute, if it wanted 15 242t?7. 
the aſſiſtance of bodily and external goods , which are as bodily andour- 
inſtruments to further aman inthe good and yertuous exe —_—_ 

| Ec ecution 
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ecution of his honeſt deſires. But we ſhewed heretofore 
by good reaſon, and according tothe opinionof the Acz- 
demicks and Stoicks, that vertue onely is ſufficient of jr 
ſelfe to make a man live happily,and that his vertue cannot 
be either more honoured , or diſgraced through the abuy- 
dant having or not having of the goods of fortune, andof 
the body, ſeeing all other things receive their glory from 
vertue, and arenot ible to addeany thereunto. And there. 
A pooxe man fore a poore Vertuous man is not kept from any perfe& 
may be liberall \\fs of vertue, no notof Liberality, which confiſtethnotin 
waſting much wealth , but in ſuccouring the afflited wil- 
lingly, and in helping every one according to ability, For 
this cauſe the poore womans mite was eſteemed of God 
for a greater gift, then were all the preſents of the rich, 


becauſethey gave of their abundance , and ſhe of thatlittle 
which ſhe had, In this manner then every good man may 


juſtly deſerve the name of liberall, neither may any manex- 
cuſe himſelfe for not praQiſing liberality according to his 


_— But chiefly rich and mighty men are bound there- 


unto by that commandement given unto them in the Scrip- 
Luke.16.99 ture, to make them friends with the riches of iniquity, 
They muſt take good heede that they pafſe not the bounds 

of this vertue cf Liberality, bur ſtrictly obſerve thoſe three 

points already touched by me, namely * that they be libe+ 

rall , Where, When, and A/much as is requifite : For when 

Princes beſtow eſtates, offices, or money, upon unwootthy 

ow princes perſons, they give where, and more than they ought, And 
""Iberaline, 1{ 40 time of war, or calamities of their people, they giveto 
flatterers, dancers, and miniſters of their pleaſures, and 

conſume much upon feaſts, plaies, Turneis,and Masks,they 

ſpend Where & Whenthey ought not, deſerving thereby the 

name of prodigallmen, and lovers of riot and ſuperfluity, 
hewloever flattering Courtiers labor to diſguiſe fch walt- 

full ſpendings with the name of Largeſſe and Liberality. 

But ſuch ſuperfluousexpences bring foorth effeRs contra- 

rytothe vertue and duty of a king; cauſing princes to le- 

Whea the in. VIE extraordinary taxes and tribures upon no juſt neceſſi- 
Ep errrngts ty, Whichis wholy ro overthrow the uſe of Liberality. And 
kberaliry, is is done alſo by men of meaner calling, when wy 
" aRions 
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ations and expences they propound to themſclyes ano- 

ther endthan good works grounded upon the love of their 

neighbors according to charity. Cicero. giveth us a yery 

goodprecept againlithe opinion of many in our time, who 

give outin ſpeech, thatthey are borne ro do great things, 

namely, to praQtiſe Liberality, and being poore of worldly 

goods , ſecke to enrich themſelves by unlawfull and unjuſt 

meanes, that they may bring to paſſe theirlofty defires: 

thinking afterwards through good deedes and great Libe. 

rality co make amends for that fault which they havecom. 

mitted. But (as that father of Philoſophy faith) our goods 

and patrimony muſt be juſtly gotten, not by diſhoneſt and 

hatefull gaine : ſecondly , we muſt profitas many as we 

can, ſo that they be woorthy thereof. Moreover,a man may 

and ought to increaſe it by reaſon, diligence, and ſparing, 

but to maintaine Liberality rather than to miniſter unto 

luſt, voluptuouſneſſe, orheaping up of treaſures. And yet 

now adaies theſe are the principall occaſions for which ri- 

ches are deſired, which as they encreaſe, ſo we will have our 

traine augmented, and our table to beanſwerable thereun- 

ro. Then 2|though over-great abundance remaine, yet we 

excrciſc very coldlythe true workes of Liberality,which are 

to ſuccour the needy. But this is to be far ſeparated from 

the commendable end, and good uſe of riches, whereof all 

that we have over and above our neceflity ought to be im- About whar- 
loied in the ſervice of the common-wealth, inreleeving p52559he 

the poore,diſcaſed,afflited,and priſoners, in procuring the plus of our 

good bringing up of youth , and generally in exerciſing all "©: 

other deedes of piety: accounting it great gaineto helpe 

the poore, ſecingGaodistherewarder thereof. Amongſt 

the ancient Romans there was a law kept inviolably, That A noble law 

12 man (ould preſume to make a publike feaſt except before he had j,none _ 

provided for all the peore of his quazter. And they accounted it | 

a great ſhame and offence to the common-wealth to ſee a» 

ny man beg inthe ftreets, Therefore Plato ſaid that where 

there are beggers ina towne, there are allo theeyes and 

church-robbers. Now if we that beare the name of Chri- 

Rians, and acknowledge the poorcto be members of Ieſus 


Chriſt, are not aſhamed ro banquet and feaſt , when inthe 
Ee 2 meane 
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meanetime the needycrie at our gares, and almoſt die of 


hunger , doe wenot thinke that theſe Heathen men ſhall 


Hoi Epam1- 

nondas coin- 

pelled a rica 

mants be libe- 
zall, 


riſein judgement before that great and jult Judge, to ac. 
cuſe and condemne us as theeves and church-robbers, and 
chieflly them that maintaine their delights & pleaſure with 
the goods of thepbore , towards whom the liberall diftrj- 
bution of our owne wealth eſpecially ought to be extended 
both by the law of God and man? We mult feede the 
poore, and nor kill them: butto deny them nouriſhment, 
or to drive them from us, is to killchem, For this cauſe Epa- 
minendas captaine generall of the Thebans , having know- | 
ledgeof a yery rich man that had no care of the poore in 

the towne, ſent a poore needy fellow unto him, and com- 
manded him under a great penalty to give preſently with- 
out faile 600. crownes te that poore man. The citizen hea 
ring this commandement, came unto him to know the oc- 
caGon and cauſe thereof : /t zs (quoth Epaminendas ) becanſe 
this man being honeſt is poore, and thou which haſt robbed greath 
the Common -wealth, art rich : compelling him thereupon to 
beliberall in deſpite of his teath. So carcfull were the Anci- 
ents to helpethemthat had neede, and to ſhew themſelves 
enemies unto them that made no account ofthe poore, But 
if weſhould diligently ſearch all hiſtories and deeds of fa- 
mous men, yet could we not finde a more notable example, 


Cimon a nora OF Woorthy to be followed than that of C0» the Athent- 
ble paremeof an, who having gotren great wetlth honorably, bothfor 


rherrue uſe of 
=ches, 


himſelfe and his countrie, by the taking and overthrow of 
many Barbarians and townes belonging unto.them, knew 
nevertheles how to betow it liberally with greater glory 8 
honor , by releeving all his poore countrey-mcn to whom 
his houſe was as an hoſpitall,wherin they wereall ouriſhed 
and fed at an ordinary that was common ow 4 many as 
would come thither; which was furniſhed, not with dainty 
and delicate fare, thereby to occaſion rich folkesro ſeeke iK 
out, but with many common ſorts of yiRtusls in all plenty 
and abundance, and that for a great number of perſons. 
This he did chiefly, as he ſaid, to the endthat poore honeſt 
men might hayethe more leiſure to imploy them(elves #- 
bout the affaires and ſeryice of the common-wealth, and 

c "net 
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not.be diverted from that through. travell and care to get 
their living by the cxerciſcof handicrafts. Beſides, he cau- 
ſd allthe incloſures, hedges and ditches of his lands and 
inheritance to be taken away , that rangers which paſſed 
by, and his owne countreymen that wanted, might rake 
of the fruits that were there according to their neceſſuy, 
Now if this vertue of: Liberality be praiſc-woorthy in all 
perſonsthat uſe it well accofding to their ability, it is moſt 
of all neceſſary, honorable and profitable for S_ and —_— 
princes, heads and captaines of armies, governors of cltates princes and 
and common-wealths, as that which procureth unto them 8*<at mene 
more than any other thing, the good will of every one, 
whereia thechiefe ſtrength and tay of their greatnes conh- 
ſteth,Bur withall they have great neede of prudenceand ju-+ 
lice, eſpecially ſoveraigne princes,to diftribure liberally 8 
according to harmonicall proportion their gihs , graces, 
and good turnes, whether they be eſtates, offices,benebces, 


knighthoods, exemprions, freedoms, and other recompen- 
ces due as rewardsto their ſubjecs, according as every one 
deſerveth. Ir belopgeth principally tothem to keepe reli- 
giouſly and from point to point the lawes of Liberaliry, The lawes of 


maiking well ro whom they give, how much is given, at 
what time, in what place, to what end, and their owne abi- 
lity that give. Morcover, a Soveraigne muſt looke that re 
compence go before gift, by rewarding firſt thoſe that haye 
deſcrved, befere he giveto them that have deſerved no- 
thing: and aboveall things he muſt meaſure his largefſe 
at the foote of his power.But when the jufi rewards of ſub- 
jets and honeſt men are diftributed among the vicious, 
rangers, and unwoorthy perſons, this is that which often- 
times ſerteth flouriſhing eſtates on fire There is never any 
want of flatterers and of impudent cravers about kings, & common mif- 
whoſe onely drift is to ſup up the blood, gnaw the bones, Ficſewhich 
and ſuck the marow of princes and their ubjeQs,co fatisfie greacer a 
their fooliſh andunprofirable expences; which are ſuch and 
ſo great, thata man is wellat eaſeto give them any thing, 
they are alwaies ſo needy and monyleſle, and Ricke not to 
ſay , that they never reccive good of their maſters. In the 
ameanc while, they that hayc beſt deſeryed ofthe common- 

Ee 3 | wealth, 
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wealth, are commonly remooved furtheft fromtheir majes 
Ries : which comerkro-paſic both bycheignotanceofichs 
preater ſort, who make bur zbad chaice of ſervantswoge! 
thy their favor,asalfo becauſc the honar &*crediteuf gaod 
men forbiddeth them by flattery and begging toſcekeaſrer 
the rewards of vertue, which:(hould-be offered unto then; 
Bur not to wander far from:our matterſobject , er usnow 
conſider: of ſome notable exatnples' of rhe-Ancients con+ 
. cerning this whereof we have here-diſcourſed, Ir was b 
Theliberalitie, his magnificall and incomparable Libezalicy,that Alexander 
of Alcxanecr. . the Great made a way for his noble plar-formes, whereby 
he became Monarch of three parts of the workd ; diſttiby- 
Toth* Mace- ting liberally:ail his .demains amonglt the Macedonians, 
doniant as before: we mentioned; Burwharanotable teſtimony of 
this his Liberality didhegiveafreſh'; when. during thewar 
To all debrors he:cauſed this robe publiſhed'in his army, Thar all theythat 
in his ami. \yereindebted upon any occaſion whatſoever, ſhould brin 
their creditors unto him , and he would:diſcharge all their 
debts? Which thing he likewiſe performed:Moreover,who 
willnot admire the Liberality which all his life time he ex- 


 erciſed towards the learned men of his time? Wereadethat 

To Atifto:le. he gaveat one time'to his maſter £Hriforle:; Boo. Talents, 
which amount to 4800cv.' crownes , as-a'reward for his 
paines,ravels,and expences which he ha@bene at indelſcri- 


ving the nature and property of living creatures. He ſentto 


To Anararetus Aagvarohnas the Philoſopher go. Talents, which are 30000. 
crowns, but herefuſed them, ſaying : thathe knew nor what 
to do with fo great a fumme:;Whar(faid 4ltxanderthen)bath 

hem friends to pleaſure, ſteary all king Darins wealth will not ſuf- 

TaPcritlus, ficemeto diſtribute amonpſt mine owne ? Perillius belought him 
ro give him ſome money towards the mariage of his daugh-. 

ters, whereupon he gave to him alſo 50. Talents, And when 
he told himthat it was roo much by halfe , he replied thus: 
| If halfe be enongh for thee to take , yet i411 et enough for me ts 

Yoankg! p: gipe. Likewiſe hegavetoa pooreEpgyptian asking his alms, 

TT arich and populous citie,, and when'theotheral! aſtoniſh- 
ed ſuppoſe thathe mocked him: Fake (quorth heto him) 
that which 1 give rhee: for if thou artB iaethat demandeſt, 1 am 
Alexander thar orveth The fiſt Monarch of the Ceſars, is he 

not 
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not alſo exceedingly praiſed of Hiftoriographers for the li- czar aliberall 
beralleſt Prince of his time,and for fich a one as ſhewed in. "<<: 
deed, that he loved not riches in warre, that afterward he 
might at bis pleaſure livein delight, or abuſethemabour 
his owne pleaſures , but that they were the common price 
andreward of vertue', which he laidup to recompence.ya- 
liant and hone menwithall? Of which reward, he ſaid, he 
would have'no part; but onely diftribute it to-every one 
according, to his deſert, Antonius one of his ſuccefſours, Antonius a 
ſought;to imitate him-in his bountifull Liberalicy, For magaincatt 
proofe, hereof may ſerve that commandement ,'; which he tupmou. 
gave tohis Treaſorer ro double the halfe of 2500. crownes, 
which he had given to one of his fayorites,wheras his Trea- 
forer that. brought him the ſaid ſumme , when he beheldir, 
thoughtthat he ſhon'd have diminiſhed the gift.But he ſtaj- | 
ned this yertue with a perpetuall blot and infamy, which 
cauſed hisdeftruRtion,in that he applied itto the ſervice,and 
maintenance of his delights and pleaſures, and abuſed it in 
the favor and behalfe of the wicked, which is all one in great 
men as if they themſelyes were authors of viceand iniquity, 
Avrchelaus king of Macedonia, may ſerve unto them for a a,yc1usgare 
notable example, whereby they.may learne to keepe them- nor tothe un- 
ſelves in their eſtates from ſuch a pernitiousevill, This king "a 
beingrequeſted by a Minionof his Court to give him a cup 
of gold wherein he dranke, delivered it to his "ge com- 
manding him to beare and give the ſame to Exripiaes, who 
wasthere preſent, and then ſaid tothe other: As for thee, 
then art woorthy to aske, and to be denied alſo: but Zari- 
pides is woorthy of gifts,although he aske not. Antigonns the How Antigo- 
elder being importunately delired by one that was good 55 deniedone 
for nothing , and that counterfeired the Cyr.icke Philoſo- porunace. 
pher, to give himadrachma, which might be id value abouc 
foure pence halfepenny, made anſwer: that it was Ho meete 
gift foraking. And when theotherreplicd, that he ſhould 
then give hima Talent, he anſwered; Iris no preſent for a 
Cynick. Titxs the Emperor was fo greatly inlove with Li- Timsa good & 
berality all his life time, that as oneevening with PRO 
himſelfe , that he had given nothing the ſame day, he cried 
out: O my friends, we hayeloſt this day! He uſed to blefſe 

| Wb Ee 4 thoſe 


Py! Of Liberalitie, &c.. 
thoſe daies wherein the poorecame untohim , or when he 
ſought after themto do chem good, putting inpratiſcthat 
A notable pre- PIEcept of Phocylides, which auth : Sleepe not at night befare 
cept of Phocy= choy haſt thriſe called to mind "7 works that day, and repent thee 
_ of the evill, but rejouce in that which was well done. For this great 
good nature Titxs was loved whileft helived, andbewailed 
after his death;8: upon his Tombe, was writtEthis Epiraph: 
Peolemzus the The delights of mankind are enaed. Ptolemeusthe Theban, 
Thebane® taineover agreatarmy, had ſo acquainted himlelfe notts 
deny any that ſtood 1n neede of his Liberality, that whena 
p poore louldicr demanded his almes of him, he bavingarthat 
preſent nothing to beſtow upon him, gave him hisſhooez, 
ſaying : My friend,make thy profit of this, ſeeing 1 have no better 
thing to give thee. For 1 had rather go barefoot , than ſee thee 
Denys the ſuffer ſo much. Denys the elder, entring; into his fonnes od. 
= ing , and bcholding there great tore of rich jewelsof go 
and filver,and of incredible treaſure,ſaid unro him: My ſoxne, 
1 did not give thee theſe riches to uſe inthis ſort , but to impart of 
them untothy friends, For thou muſt know, that no manin all the 
world is ſorich as he that ts liberall,who with his biberality prifer- 
veth hu friends 5 mollifieth his enemies, This is that which Cy- 
rus by experience ſhewed unto Creſus, & how ſmally thoſe 
gifts which he had beſtowed upon woorthy perſons had 
impoveriſhed him. For ſending toevery one of them to ſuc- 
cour him with money, they ſeat him altogether as much 2s 


they had received by gift from him, betowing moreover 


preatrewards upon the bearer of his meſſage. So that the 
wealth which proceeceth from liderality is unconſumeable, 
as that which is gotten by giving, and by ſcattering abroad, 
1s gathered together, Pertinax,who ſucceeded Commodsstin 
the Empire, ſurpaſſed all the Emperours that ever were for 
excceding liberality , which he uſcd to the benefit and pro- 
it of all his ſubjects. For firſt he oave freely all the walte 
and defolate ground in Italy, and in other his provinces, 
to them that could and would tillthem, and ro the labou- 
rers thereof he pave freedome and ex emption from all taxed 
and ſubſidies for ten yeares, with perpetuall afſurance that 
they ſhould not betrouble& in their poſſeffion. He forbad 
alſothat his name thould be ſet in any caſtell or place with- 
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in his dominion, ſaying : That his lands werenet proper te hins 
onely, but common to all the people of Rowe. He abolifhed all 
cuſtoms, tributes, & tolles Jaid upon the havens of rivers,ar 
the entries into townes,waies and paſſages; which he called 
inventions of tyrannie to ger money, andplaced all ſuch 
things in their anctent liberties. Which aQtiss belcemed ra- 
ther afather of the countrey,, thaa a lord and maſter : and 
chere are fewprinces thatuſe to do ſo, dut many tro whom 
their owne will ſeemeth tobe a moſt juſt law.Bufcontrari- 
wiſelet them know,that they ought ta be ſubjeR to the e- 
ternal Law,namely,to right, ceaſon;truth,and juſtice, which 
are the proper will of God onely, whoſe people they muſt 
rule with right and equity, by comforting chem through 
beneficence,and continuall good turnes, Let us learnethen 
by our preſent diſcourſeto decke our ſelves with this yercue 
of Liberality,every one according to thoſe meanes thatare 
given unta him from above, andare juſtly gotten by bim: 
taking good heed, that we abulc it'not ia ny kinde of vos 
luptuouſnes or vice,neither yer upon the wicked,as though 
we purpoſed tonouriſh and maintaine their impieties, For 
this is utterly rodeſtroy juſtice, and conſequoyely the bend 
ard preſeryative of humane ſocietie. But if we, being well 
inftruQed bythe Spirit of wiſdome,frede the hungry, give Martk.as, 
drinke to the thirſtie, lodge them that want harbour, and 
elothe the vaked, ſowing in this manner by the watkes of 
pictie thattalent which is committed to our keeping, we 
ſhall reape abundantly in heaven the permanent riches and 


. 


treaſures ofeternall life, 


Of Covetonſner, andof Prodigalitic. Chap. 42. 


ACH ] Fthat divinerule of Cicero were as well written 


in our heart, as he 44768 to have it ſerledin &r 

ſonne,T hat oncly that thing is to be judged profitable No wicked 
which 1s not wicked,and that nothing ihe nature feeme Sw. pg 
profitable,we ſhould not behold amongſt us ſo many curſed frad. 
aQts, as are daily committed though the unbrideled defire 
ofthe goods of this world.For that which moſt of alltrou- 


blecth men, is when they thinke that the finne which th 
purpoſe 


TOE, 


416 Of Covetoulnes, 

purpoſe to praQiſe is but ſmall in'reſpetofthegaine,there. 
by craftily ſeparating profite from honeſty,and lo- ſufferin 
themſelves to be overcome of covetoulnes, which isthe 
defe& of liberality,wherofwe diſcourſed even now,whoſe 
exceſſcalſois Prodigalitie, of whichtwo vices wearenow 
to intreare,, | | p 2111 11 enmill 
* ASER. Everyone that coveteth treaſures ((aid eAnarharſy, 
one of the wiſe men of Grecia );s haraly capable"of goodrous 


fell and inſtruftion. For the covetons man commonly murnureth 


Covetouſnes 
hath over- 


fowne all, | 


Oovertouſnes 
will never be 
ſlarshcd, 


at that which God permitteth and natzre doth,fo that he willſas 


wer take bon him to correft God, thanto amend his bife." .. 

A M ANA. [t is a hard matter (ſaid Socrates )for amanto irs 
ale bis deſire,but he that addeth riches thereumo,ts mad; For > 
vetouſnes neither for ſhame of the world, nor feare of death, will 
ot repre or moderate it ſelfe,But it belongeth cothee Aray, 
to infiruR us in chat which is here propounded. © - +! | 

ARAM. Sincethe preedic deſire of heaping up golde 
and filver entred inamongſt men, with the poſſefſionotti 
ches,coyetoulnes followed, and with the uſe of themplez 
ſures and delights : whereupon they began to ſaile inadan- 
gerous ſea of all vices, which hath'ſo overflowne in thisage 
of ours,thatthere are very few towers how high ſoever ſex- 
ted,bur it hath gone up a oreat deale aboye them. For this 
cauſel ſce no reaſon why men ſhould eſteeme ſo much, or 
Judge it ſich a happy thing to have much goodly land,many 
great houſes, and huge ſummes of ready money, ſeeing all 
this doth not teach them,not to be carriedawaywith palſi- 
ons for riches, and ſeeing the poſſeſſion of them in that 
manner procureth not a contentation voide ofthe defireof 
them,but rather inflamethus to defire them morethrough 
an unſatiable covetouſnes, which is ſuch a poverty of the 
ſoule,that no worldly goods can remedy the ſame; Foritis 
thenature of this vice to make a man pooreall his life cime, 
that he may finde himſe!ferich onely at his death: Moreo- 
yeritisadefire that hath this thing proper and peculiar to 
it ſelfe,toreſiſt and to refuſe to be (arisfied, whereas all other 
deſires helpe forward the ſame, and ſeeke ro content thoſe 


” 
; 


that ſerve them, Coveronſnes( ſaith Ariſtotle) #5 a vice of the 
Soule whereby aman deſireth to have from all parts without Te# 


ſon 
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ſor,c> wnjaſty wat b+ boldetb thas which betangeth ro another. 1t 
ir FFartng and chanty i geving, but exceſſive ua recenving. The 
Poet Lucretins callerts it a blinde delire of goods. And ir 
mightily hindereth che lighc of che ſoule, cauling the cove» 
tous man tobe never contented, butthe more he hath, the 
moretodefire& wiſh for, The medicine which he fecketh, 


namely, 01d and falver,increaſeth his diſcaſe,as water doth Coveroutres, 
the droptie: and the obtaining thereof is alwaies unto him Þ*<t19 2 drop: 
the beginning ofthe dere of having, He is aTantalus in = 
hell, who berwezne water and meate dicth of hunger, Now 
itis very ſure, that to ſach asare wiſe and of ſouad judge- 
ment,nature hath limited certaine bounds of wealth, which 
are traced out upon acertaine Center,anduponthe circum- 
ference of their neceſlicie. But covetouſnes working cleane 
contrary effects in the ſpirir of fooles, carrieth away the na. 
turall dere of neceflary things,to adilordinateappetite of 
ſuch thinzs as are full of danger,rare,and hard to be gotten, 
And which is woorſe, compelling the ayaritious to procure 
them with great paine and travell, it forbiddeth him.co en- 
joy them,and ſtirceth up his defire, depriveth him of the 
pleaſure, Stratonicus mocked in oldtimethe ſuperfluity of 5,;,coricus de- 
the Rhodians,ſaying,thatthey bujlded as if they were ims- rided the ſuper. 
mortall azdruſhed irtothekitchin as if they had but alit- - xe oat 
tle whileto live. But coveteus men ſcrape together hke, 
creat and mighty men,& ſpend like mechanical and handi- 
crafts men, They cadure labour in procuring, but want the 
pleaſure of enjoying. They are like Mules that cartie great Coretous mew 
burthens of gold andifilver on theit backs, and yer cate + 
but hay. They enjoy neitherreſtnor libertic which aremoſt 
precious,and molt defired of awiſeman: but live alwaies 
in diſquietnes, beeing ſervants and ſlaves to their riches; 
Their greateſtmilſerie is, that to increaſe and keeperheir The miſerable 
wealth,they cate neither for equity or juftice:they cotemne = py 
all lawes both divine and humane, andall threatnings and 
puniſhments annexequnto them : they live without friend-, 
ſhip and charitie,and lay hold of nothing but gaine. When. 
they are placed in authority and power above others, they 
condemnethe innocent, juſtifie the guiltic,and finde alwaies' 
ſome cleanely cloke and colour oftaking, and of excufing 

(as 
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(as they thinke )rheir corruption and bribery, making ng 

difference berweene duty and profite, Whereforewe may 

well ſay in a word, That coverouſues i the roote of ell evil, For 

what miſchicfes are not procured through this vice? From 

The fraits of Whence preccede quarrels, ftrifes, fuites, hatred and envie, 

corcroulnes, chefs, pollings ſackings, warres, murders, and poiſopings, 

bur from hence?God is forgotten,ourneighbour bated,and 

many times the ſonne fergivethnor his father, neither the 

brother his brother,nor the ſubjeR his Lord , for the deſire 

of gaine.In a word,there is no kind of cruelty that coyetou(- 

nes putceth not inpraRiiſe.It cauſerh hired and willfull myr- 

ders (O execrable impictic )co be well thought of amongſt 

us, It cauſeth men to breakethcir faith given, to violateall 

friendſhip,to betray their countrey.It cauſeth ſubjeRstore- 

bell againſt theirprinces,governours, and magiſtrates, whe, 

not able co beare their ofriable defires,nor their exadions 

and intollerable ſubſidies, they breake foorth intopublike 

and open ſcdition, which troublecrh common tranquillitie, 
whereupon the body politike is changed, or for themoſ 

partutterly oyerthrowne, Moreover, the exceſſe of the ver- 

rue of liberality, which is prodigality, may be joyned to cos 

vetouſnes, and then there is no kinde of vice butreigneth 

withall licence in that ſoule that hath theſe two ghecſts lod- 

gedrogether. And becauſe it is athing that may ſeeme hard 

to c6ceive, how two vices ſo diſagreeing by nature,may be 

How prodigay. found to agree inthe ſame ſubjeR, we will {pain beleeveit, 

gaccore* if we lay withthe Ancients, thatic is the point of covetoul- 

ſome forr be Ne$ tO gripe,anc totake,YF here and When it ought not ; and 

pop cg that this dealing is pur in praRiſe neceſſarily upon oneof 

theſe two occations, cither of niggardlines and Ling zor 

for prodigility,as they do that unjuſily ſeeke for meanesto 

ſatisfictheir fond defires, and their unproficabic and ſuper- 

© fluous expences, The common opinion is, that they who 

puttono vſe the riches which they get ſo coyetoully, are 

more mifcrable than thoſe thatabuſe them after rhey have 

obrained them by ill meanes: becauſe many mayreape pro- 

Corerous men fite by theſe, but of the other none, no not heir onny 
Lonparcdto heires receive more benefite than they do of hogs, whic 


is after their death, But it falleth got out ſo alcogethe 
: | | wit 


1.Tim. 6. 10, 
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with Kings and Princes, whoſe coverouſneſſe joyned with 
prodigality ts more hurtfull to their ſubjeQs than that 
which is joyned with ſparing, Forthis latter, although ic 
maketh them commit much injuſtice, and polling of cheir 
people to fill their trealuries, yet when any neede happe- 
neth to the Common-wealth, either of forraine warre, or 
any other calamity, a good ground-worke is laid inthe 
bottome oftheircofers for to redreflethe ſame, But the 
other maintained with the like injuſtice, leaveth nothing 
behinde for prodigall princes, wherewith to helpe them- 
ſelves in time of neceſſity. Whereupon oftentimes procees 
deth the finall ſubverſion of their eltate , weakened by ex- 
ations,to the overthrow and undoing of many who would 
have bene the (inewes of their ſtrengeh : and all roenrich 
a few who theo will Rand them in ſmal tead;or elſe becauſe 
they waſted it nponriot and ſuperfluities, whereby the ware 
like vertues both of themſelves and ofthcir ſubjeRts be- 
come degenerate and baltardlike, Of this wenote, that af- 
ter aprince growethto be prodigalland defirous of ſuper- 
Auiry and fooliſh expences, noriches he hath will ever ſuf- 
fice him : ſothat to ſatisfic his ſpending, he muſt needes be- 
comecovyerous and unjult. The like happeneth many times 
to the meaner ſort, and to men of all eſtates, that they are 
covetous and prodigall both together , namely, when they 
gather wealth by unlawfull meanes, and ſpareto ſpenditin 
- the works of pietie, that they may lowe it plentifully upon 
delights and pleaſures. But the humor ofniggardlines and 
ncernes is mol{ common in covetous men, whom Plutarke Coretous men 
comparethtoratsand mice that arc in gold mines, which deal 
eate the golden oare,and yet nothing can be gotten from Pir*% 
them but after their death. Likewiſe he compareth themto 
pipes through which,water being conveied into a ceſterne, 
nothing remaineth for them , So covetous men heape up 
treaſures to leayethem to their heires, that they alſo may 
atterward leave them totheir heires as their predeceffors 
did: and fo neither the one nor the otherreape any good or 
denefite by them, until in the end either ſome tyrant take all 
away by violence from that hold-faſt , orelſe = one that 


is the worſt of the race ſucceedeth, ſpending all difſolutely 
upon 
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42.0 Of Covetouſnes, 
upon pleaſure, This cauſed Dzogenes, jeſting atcoyetouy 
[tis berter ts MEN, to ſay that he had rather be their ſheepe than their 
be the ſheep ſonne, becauſe they were very carefull to give their cattel! 
efacornous meete paſture, butin ſtead of feeding their youth with cops 
mane yenient and profitable noitriſhment, through good and 
yertuous education,they marre, ſpill,and corruperhem, by 
grafting covetouſnes in the ſoules of their children, agif 
they meant to build within them a ſtrong fort wherein to 
keep their fucceſſi6 ſafely.Wheras contrariwiſethey ſhould 
learne of Cicero, thar the glory of vertue,ahd of praiſe. wor. 
thic & honorable deeds,is the greateſt riches which fathers 
canleaveto their children, and more excellent than any 
other patrimony whatſocyer. Socrates called ayoong man 
brought up in ignorance, and rich withall, a goldenflare. 
Andthat ſeryant anſwered not unfitly,when, being deman- 
ded what his maſter did (who was a covetous man, andone 
that having great quantity of good wine,ſold it to others, 
and ſought tor ſowre wine in Taverns for his owne drin- 
king)he ſaid : Albeiche hath great tore of good, yet helee- 
keth for evill. But let us now conſider of ſome notableer- 
Examplesof armples,ſhewing foorth the pernitious effefts, which, aswe 
coverouſnes & {aid,proceede fromtheſetwo vices, Covetou(ner, and Prod 
o prodgatie« gality. Afuleaſſer king of Thunes, had his cies put out Tm 
weejee fonne,thathe might ſeaze upon his treaſures. Priamm king 
of Troy, fearing thetaking ofhis citie, ſent Polydorm his 
Nair, yoongeſt ſonne to his ſonne in law Polymneſtor with'a great 
quantity ofgoldand filyer : but he being deſirous to pol- 
ſefle the ſame, flue the child his brotherin law, for which 
afterward he received his deſerved hire, For Queene Heewb4 
coming unto him, and taking him aſide inte a chamber, 
not ſhewing countenance of any diſcontentment, withthe 
calignta, helpeofherwomen put out his cies, The_ Emperor Calign 
was ſo much touched with covetouſnes, that there was no 
kinde of lucre,or meaneto get money by, how unlawfull & 
wicked ſoever it were, whichhe ſoughtnot out: inſomuch 
that he laid a tribute upon urine, & ſold his fiſters gownes 
whom he had violated and ſent into baniſhment. Andy 
in one yeare ofhis reigne he ſpent prodigally 67. Millions 


of gold, which Tiberi his predeceſſor had gathered p 
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ther. Nero ufing great cruelty, polling,exaQtion, and confif- Nere, 
cation towards his ſubjeRs, gave tothe miniſters ofhis ry- 
ranny in thoſefiftecne yeares whercin he reigned, the value 

of 55.Milllons of Crowns, He cauled a very ſtately guilt pa» 

lace to be built, which tooke in compaſle a great part of 
Rome, bur it was overthrowne after his death, that the 
memory of ſuch a cruell tyrant might be rootedout of the 
carth, A notable example tor ſuch as thinkero geta vaine —_—_ fu 
glorie by buildings that are more ſtately than neceſſary,and umprucus 
yetleayebehind them anotorious marke of their tyrannie, Þuidings. 
and perpetuall teftimony to peta thatthey have raiſed 

their houſes with the bloed of their ſubjeRts . Hemrie the [e- 

venth Emperour, aprince indued with moſt excellent ver= 
eues,was poiſoned with an Hoaſt, which ancalian Monke woke. © n 
corrupted with money cauſed him to take, But whatneede 

weſceke for ſuch examplcs of ancient men to know the 

fruits of covetouſneſſe, when as the unhappineſſe of ourage 

daily affoordeth us new before our cies, wherein we heare 

nothing almoſt ſpoken of, but poiſonings and murders hi- 

red with money,and all committed to this end, thatthe au- 

thors ofthem may have their goods whomthey kill, for the 

ſatisfying oftheir inſatiable covetouſnes? Amongſt many 

other, who hath not heard of the cruell wilfull murder of a a'cruct murder 
Gentleweman ofa good houſe,and of her men and maids, f: Gentlewes 


man and of her -* 


by hex owne brethren in law,done a few daies pai? : A cru» houthale, 
eltic exceeding that ofthe Cannibals, who yet ſpare dome- 
Ricall blood.Bur God the juſt Iudge would nor that ſuchan 
execrable wickednes ſhould be long concealed and unpu- 
niſhed.For when it could not be found out by any inquirie 
of man, one ofthe murderers. touched with the hand of 
 God,andtaken with an extreame (ickneſle, being asitwere 
mad,andas Caine was in timespaſt, diſcloſed his fioneof 
hinſelfe,the hainonſnes whereof ſo troubled him, thathe 
faid hecould hope for no mercie. Afterwardrecovering his 
health, he was taken upon his owne confeffion, and being 
convitedofthe fac, accuſcd all the authors thereof, of 
whom ſomeare executed, and the reſt expetno better e- 
vent. That covetouſneſſe cauſeth ſubjects to rebell/againſt 
their coyetous Princes, and that oftentimes to their over- 
a. throw, 
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throwe : we have an cxamplein Jſawritin; the Emperour, 
who was deprived ofthe Empire, and had his head cut off, 
befidesthe death of his five children, andof his wife, by 
reaſon of the ill will of his people and men of war,whichhe 
had purchaſed, who could beare no longer his coyetouſnes, 
whereby he was mooved to winke at ſpoiles, and murders, 
and ro keepe backe the pay of his ſouldicrs. In the time ofs, 7 
Lewes the king,the people of five cities'and fivevillages of 
high Almaigne,which at this day we call Switſerland,raiſed 

ſuch a great tumult and ſedition,that they putto theedgeof 


cauſe thereof was their covetouſnes, which made themop» 


the ſame cauſe, preſſe their ſubjeQs with unjuſt exaRtions, The nippardy 3 


Lewes 11s 


ſparing of king Lewes the eleventh, moved ſtrangers great- 
ly to contemne him,and was inpart the cauſe of therebel. 
lion of his ſubjeRs. For having put away in a manner allthe 
Gentlemen ofhis houſhold, Fe uſed his Tailor alwaies for 
his Herald of Armes, his Barber for Embaſſadour, andhis 
Phyfition for his Chancellor:and in derifion of other kings, 
he wore agreafic hat ofthe courſeſt wooll. Wefinde inthe 
chamber of accounts a bill of his expences , wherein is {et 
downe 20.ſouſes for two new {leeyes to his old dublet,and 
another clauſe of 15.deniers for greaſe to greaſe his boots. 
Andyethe increaſed the charges of his people three milli- 
ons morethan his predeceſſors had done, and alicnated 
great part of his Demaine.Sparing may well be uſed(which 
atthis day is more neceſſary than ever) and yct the majc- 
ſtieof a king nothing diminiſhed , neither £ dignitie of 
his houſe, and without the abuſing of his greatnefle. Like- 
wiſe thoſe men, who after they have hoorded much trea- 
ſure, are ſo beſotted and blinded with a covetous love of 


_ their wealth, that they willnotupon any neceſſitic imploy 


it, can no more avoide their deſtruction, than the other be- 
fore mentioned, This doth the hiſtory of Calphaking of 
Perſia teachus, who having filleda Tower wit gold , fil- 
ver, jewels,and prerious ſtones, and being in watre againlt 
elexking of the Tartarians, was ſo ill ſuccoured of his 
owne people, becauſe he would not give them their pay 


that he was taken in his rowne,, and by eMlan committed 
co priſoner 
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priſoner in the ſaid Tower, with theſe words : If thou had 
not kept this treaſure ſo covetouſlly, but diftributedira- 
—_—_ thy ſoldiers,thou mightelt have preſerved thy ſelfe, 
and thy city, Now therefore enjoy it at thine eaſe, andeate 
and drinkethercof, ſeeing thou haſt loved it ſo much. And 
ſo he ſuffered him to die there of hunger, inthe middeſt of 
bisriches. The puniſhment which Dzony14 the elder, King HowDioayfius 
of Syracuſa, laid upon a rich covetous ſubject of his, was _ _ 
more gentle, but woorthy to be well noted, being full of 
inſtruction, For being advertiſed that he had hid great tore 
of treaſure inthe ground, he commanded him upon paine 
of life to bring it unto him : which»he did , although noc 
all of it, but retained part, which he tooke with him, and 
went to dwell in another city , where he beſtowed his mo- 
nicupon inheritance: When Dionyſie underſtood thereof, 
he (-nt forhim, and reſtoredall his gold and filver, ſaying 
unto him: Foraſmuch as thou knowelt now how to ule ri- 
ches, not making thatunproficable, which was appointed 
for the uſc of man, take that, which before thou waſt un- 
woorthy tocnjoy. Ando ſpeake the truth, there is no rea- 
ſon wherewith the covetouſnes of ſuch men may be colou- 
red, For if they ſay, that they ſpend not becgulſe they care 
not for ſpending ,. it is a point of great folly in them to la- 
bor to gather more wealth thanthey want, Bur if they de- 
fireroſpend, and yet dare not for nigardlines doſo, nor 
enjoy the fruite of their Jabour, they are a great deale more 
miſerable, Whereby it appeareth unto us what, a goodly 
and commendable thing ir is to be content & ſatisfied with 
alittle, which freeth us from the deſire of unnecellary things, 
Now it we are to take thoſe things for ſuperfluous , which 
we will not uſe, we ought, for the reaſons already ſet downe, 
to make nolefſe account of thoſe which we would abuſe in 
riorand ſuperfluity. The covetouſnes of Daring, king ofthe 
Perſians, was beguiled and laughed to ſcorne through the 
ſubrill invention of Nitecrs Queene of Babylon (ſome at pow Darids 
tribute it to Semirams) who being deſirous to welcome hir hiscoverouſnes 
ſucceſſors that were touched with avarice, which he abhor.. ** ng 3 
red above all things, cauſed a high ſepulcher to be ereRted 
over thoſe gates of the city through which there was moſt 

Ff paſſage, 
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ape, with theſe words ingraven therein : If any bing 
"07 8 that ſhall come after me find want in his wb Xl 
open this rombe,and take as much as he will. Otherwiſe let himmt 
open #8, for 4t will not be beſt for him, After many ages wete paſt 
andnone of the kings of Babylon had touched the (aidſe. 
pulcher, Darius conquerin g the kingdomecauſed the coffin 
to be opened, thinking to find there that which waspromi- 
ſed. Nevertheles he found there nothing bur a dead body, 
with this writing : /f thou wert not inſatiable and very cope. 
tous, thou wouldeſt net have opened the tombe of the dead, Mores 
over that coverouſnes oftentimes blindethmen ſofar,asthat 
ir cauſeththem to take away their owne life without feare 
of condemning their ſoules, many exatnples thereof are 
left in memory: of whom ſome through gpriefe for ſome 
oreatloſſe' of goods, others to leave theirchildren rich,haye 
Caffius Licinji- YOlumtarily procured their owne death. Caſſins Lictning was 
$s Pcang'e? of yhb number,who being accuſed,attainted,and convifted 
leave his goods Of many thefts & briberies, and beholding Cicero Preſident 
to his children, ar that time , about ro put onthe purple gowne to pro- 
nounce ſentence of confiſcation of goods , and of baniſh- 
ment, heſent word to Cicero that he was dead during the 
proceſle and before condemnation: and preſently in rhe 
held he ſmoothered himſclfe with 4 napkin, having no other 
meaning therein but to fave his goods for his children: For 
then the lawes concerning the puniſhment of ſuch as had 
robbed the common: wealth, or ſuch as being prevented 
flue themſelves, were not made : ſo that they that werea& 
euſed might ſave their lives by forſaking their goods, yea 
by paying ſo much onely as their accuſers demanded, But 
thereare ſome of aclean c6trary diſpoſition to Licininsvho 
being ready ro givevp the ghoſt, would gladly carry theil 
orntagrene! wealth withthe,as we reade of Hermocrates, who by his will 
onde Mn. made himſelfe heire-of his owne goods. Atheners maketh 
_ mention of another, who at the houre of his death devou- 
red many peeces of his pold,and ſewed the reſt in his coate, 
commanding that they ſhould be all buried with him, Vaie- 
ris Maximus telleth of one,who being befieged within the 
towne of Catfilinaby Hannibal, preferredthe hope of gaine 
before his owne life. For he choſe rather to cl} a "—_ 
whic 
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which he had taken, for 200, Romane pence, thanto ſatisfie A Rarte (old 
his hunger, whereof hedicd quickly after :- andthe buier,”* *295n*©: 
being the wiſer man, ſaved his life by that deare meat. Crofe 


ſas Conſul of Rome is likewiſe noted by Hiſtoriographers 


to be extreme covetous, which cauſed him to ſwimme be+ Covetouſnes 
cauſſed Craſ- 


eweenetwo factions divided for Ceſar and Pompey, ferving {17 311vwn 
his owne turne by them both, and changing many times both ſides. 
from one {ide ro another in the adminiftration of thecom- 

mon wealth. He ſhewed himſelfe neither a conſtant friend, 

nora dangerousenemy,but ſoone forſooke both amity and 

enmitic, when he ſaw it would be profitable to him, wherof 

the increaſe ofhis ſubſtance gave great proofe. For when 

he firſt began to intermeddle in affaires, his riches amoun- 

ted but to 300.talents, whichaccording to our money came 

to about 1 80000.crownes : but afcer when he purpoſed to 

oo from Rometo war with the Parthians, he would needes 

know how much all his wealth came to. And#irft he of- 

fred to Hercules the tenth of all his goods: ſecondly, he 

made a publike feaſt for all the people of Rome of a thou- Woonderſull ! 
ſand tables: andthirdly; he gave to every citizen as much 
wheate as would figde himthree monethes, Notwithfian- 
dingallthis, he found that he was woorth 7100. talents, 

which amounted to foure millions,two hundred and three. 
ſcorethouſand crownes. He uſedto ſay, that he accounted 

no manrich, excepthe wereable of his owne charges to 

hire and maintaine an armie: becauſe as no man can ſet 

downe aready reckoning of the expences of warre, as king 
Archidamuss ſaid , ſotheriches that isto ſuſtaineit, maynor 

be limited. But in the end his covetouſnes and ambition, 

which commonly are not farre ſeparated one from ana- 

ther, led him to a violent death, as we declaredelſe-where, 

Now as Craſſus was blamed for coyetouſnes,ſo Pompey was Pompey ab- 
as'much commended and well thought of , becauſe-he ab- + maya 
horred and condemnedir, Whereot he gave good proofe, 

as alſo of great piety atthe taking of the city-of Ieruſalem 

from the Iewes, For when he entred into the Temple, and 

beheld the greatriches thereof, the cable of gold, the gol- 

den candlefticke , a great number of veſſels of gold, with 


greatabundanceof goodand exquiſite ſpice for imels , and 
Ft 2 knew 
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knew. moreover that there was inthe treaſurie about two 
thouſand talents of ſacred filver, yet he would nottouchi; 
in avy wiſe, nor ſuffer any thing to be taken fromit. ws 
that by weare Chriſtians , follow a far off the picty of theſe 
heathen men, when as both great and ſmill watch for no. 
thing more than how to intrap the goods of the Church, 
to make them ſerve our delights and pleaſures. Moreoyer 
we ſee that this curſed plant of coyetouſnes groweth 
much inthe houſe of praier , as in the courts of kings and 
princes. The corruption alſo that hath followed the ſame, 
1s knowne ſufficiently in thoſe men, who to fatisfie their 
unſatiable deſires call themſelves proteQors of this Hydra 
Ignorance, to the deſtruftion and perdition of theirowne 
ſoules, and of ten thouſand mo for whom they are to an- 
ſwer, lovian Pontanus rehearſeth apleaſant hiſtory of acar- 
The greatco- dinall named Angelor , who was well puniſhed for his cove- 
ante —ror"py rouſnes. This cardinal uſed when his kor{-keepers had inthe 
evening given oatesto his horſes, to come downe all alone 
withour light by atrap doore into the ſtable, and ſo Reale 
their oates , and carry it into his garner wherof he a the 
key himſelte. He continued his goings and comings (o of- 
ten, that one of his horſe-keepers not knowing who was 
this theefe , hid himſelfe in the table, and taking him atthe 
deed doing (being ignorant who itwas) beſtowed ſo many 
blowes on him with apitchforke,that he left him halfe dead, 
lo that he was faine to be carried by foure men into his 
The cruell j u- chamber. John Maria Duke of Millan, chaftiſed very juſtly, 
mſhmente? 2. but over-ſeverely, the covetouſnes of a Curate, who denied 
rate. the ſervice of his office in the burying of a dead body, be- 
| eaulſe his widow had not wherewith to pay himthe charges 
of the buriall, Forthe Duke himſelfe going to the funerals 
of the dead, cauſedthe prieft to be x 208 and bound tothe 
coarſe,and ſo calt them both into one pit:A cruelty no leſfle 
deteſtablethan the vice of thoſe wretches thar ſell the gifts 
of God,and make merchandiſe of that,whichthey ought to 
give freely tothe people. Now to end our matter, we main- 
| tame this, that covetouſnes and unlawfvull defire of riches, 
1.71m. 6.10, is the roote of all evill, miſery and calamity. Morcoveritis 
more to be miſliked in great men when it followeth vn 
an 
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and prodigalitie, than ifit bejoined with nigardlines, as 

well for the reaſon before touched,as alſo becauſe niggard- 

ly and coueteous princes uſe more carefully in their eſtates 

and dignities to provide ſuch men as are prudent and ſtai- 

cd, for the preſervation of their ſubjects, knowing that their 

owne ruine dependeth of their undoing. Which thing vo- 

luptuous princes negle&, becauſethey dreame of nothing 

but of their pleaſures, and ſo proyidenone but ſuch as will 

ſerue their humor therein, andflatrerers, or elſe ſuch as will yy. magi- 
iuvethem moſt money wherewith to maintaine their de- | rt par 

lights. Andlet vs further knowe,that all coveteous men go wo princan 

altray fromthe right way oftruth, andinfold themſeluesin 

many griefes & miſcries, and become odious to cyery one. 

Belides, not being content with their dailie bread, when 

contratiwiſe their defire is infinite, they evidently mocke 

God as often as they make that peiition : beckaſs they la- 

bor to conceale androdifſemble before him that knowerh 

all things,their covetous and greedie affection,whereas true 

praier ought to declareand toopen the inward meanivg of 

the heart. Let us therefore that are better inſtructed learne, 

that godlines with contentation is great gaine : andlet ys 1-Tim.66. 

not wearic our ſelues in the heaping up of treaſure, which 

the ruſt and moth may conſume and cate, andthe theefe Manh.6.19. 

ſeale,but let us renounce riches and the world, over which We muſt re: 

Satan beareth rule, leaſt in that terrible day he accuſe us be- 1jches, _ 

fore the great Iudge,and convince us of taking ſomething 

of his; and then the Iudge being upright and juR,, deliver vs 

into his hands to throw us into darknes, where there ſhall be 


weeping and gnaſhing of tecth for eyermore. 
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ARAM, He minde of man, which of it owne nature is 
created ſociable, gracious,and ready to helpe 
euery one,yea, which by the force of charity 
working together with it, feeleth ic ſelfe as it were conſirai- 
ned to mourne with thoſe that weepe, and torejoyce with 
them that laugh,is able to ſhew nothing more unwoorthy Nottdrg more 
it ſeife,than to be overcome of Envie, which is a wildeplant n— 


Ft 3 IN than curic. 
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inthe ſoulc , bringing foorth cleane contrary effeAstorhar 
g00d will whichwe owe to our neighbor, and comprehen« 
ding init all injuſtice generally,and all wickednes ofmen:ag 
we may ſceif you thinke good (my companions) to ſearch 
more narrowly into the nature of this vice. 

AC H1To08.Envieproccedetii of a naughty diſpoſition, 
and provoketh light braines (as Pindarrs ſaith) to rejoicein 
bcholding the adverſity of fome,and to be vexed at the ha 
pie ſuccefle of others: cauſing men alſo to deli ghtin back. 
biting honeſt men , eſpecially ſuch as arepraiſcd. Buttake 
heed {faith Pirracus ) leaf, lecking to avoid envie,thou be- 
commelſt miſerable. 

'ASER, Glorie and vertxe { ſaith Uirgil ) are alwaies tn- 
vied : which wice is commonly accompanied with hatred and il. 
will , whereby men are driven forward to detrall and 
ethers, But he that keepeth his mouth ((aith the wiſe man) kee- 
peth bis ſoule, Let us then heare AM ANA, who willinſtruR 
us more at large in this which is here propounded unto 
US. 

A MANA, That wicked and ſubtle enemie of mankinde, 
not being able to abide the glory whereunto God hathcal- 
led men, of which he deprived himfelfe through his pride, 
was driven with envie to tempr our firſt parents : whoſein- 


Yratitudeconceiving finne ja the ſoule of man,the firſ} fruit 
tle fruits cnvie 


' hath broaght 


fourth, 


rought foorth by this curſed plant, ſeemeth likewiſeto 
have bene envie, with which e Adams eldeſt ſonne being 
mooved, flue his onely brother, O curſed and furious en» 
vic, oh ſlothfull branch of cxectable evils, ſecing by thee 
man was firlt beguiled, and induced afterward to admit 
murderinto his heart, and to water the earth, bcing yet vit- 
gine-like, with his brothers blood : whereby he vegan his 
chiefe worke upon innocency, to the end that wicked men 
wight from father to ſon have this prerogativeto opprelle 
the good! Is there any vice then amongſt us which we 
ought to hate and flie from more than from envie, which 
having nothing of ir firſt evillnature diminiſhed, leadeth 
men ro molt unjuſt and deteſtable ations ? Nevertheleſle 
to what paſſion are wee more inclined , or do wenoutiſh 
more willingly than this? Let every one entcrinto himſel 

ſ an 
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& undoubtedly he ſhall find there a thouſand envies, which 
are never without hatred and rancor, grafced inthe ſecre- 
teſt place of his ſoule, Truc it js, that enyie according tothe 
ſubje&s which it meereth withall, bringeth forth more per.. - 
nitious cffeRs in ſome, and leſſe hurtfull in others, But how 
ſoever it be,this paſſion is alwaies blame-worthy,and oughr 
to be elchued of every good and vertuous man , whoſe 
defireis, not to wander out of the path of duty, and hone- 
ly. We lay therefore that Envieisa greete arifing of ano- wha envieis. 
ther mags proſperity, and that malignity 1s commonly 
joined with it, whether it be the fountaine thereof, as ſome 
ſay, or one part thereof, as others will have it. This maligni- —_—_— 
tyisa delight and pleaſure raken in another m2ns hare, (ers berhe 
although wereceive no profit thereby: and ir ſeemerh tobe cifea of has 
accidentall, that is, procured by hatred or ill pla ang "ua on er 5 wt 
ſome cvill affection that one man beareth to another, For _ to ano- 
this cauſe Plutarkp diftinguiſheth hatred from envy, ſaying: The difference 
that hatred is bred in our hearts through an imagination nn its 
and conceite which we have, thathe wham we hate beha- © EG 
veth himle!fe wickedly , cithertowards all men generally, 
or particularly rowards us: butthat menenvie onely thoſe 
whom they know to be in proſperity. And ſo it ſecemeth, 
that envy is indefinite and not limited , much like to fore 
cies, that are offended at every clearenes and light, butthar 
hatred is limited, being alwaics grounded and ſtaied upon 
ſome certaine objeQs in regard of icſelfe, Moreover, no 
man hath juſt cauſe to envic anothers mans proſperity. For 
he doth no man wrong , becauſe he is happy : whereas on 
the contrary fide many are juſtly hated for their vices and 
umpictics, and ought to be ſhunned of good men: which 
hatred of the wicked is a property that belongeth to good Tone the 
men, Butthe hatred that is borne towards good men, isa ed 
pallion not much ſeparated from envie. And thus may theſe 3994 men. 
two paſſions reſembling ewo planrs, be ſaid to benouriſh- 
ed, preſerved, and increaſcd by the ſelfeſame meanes, albe- 
it they ſucceede one another, The ſame P/atarke being defi- 
rousto teachus, how we ought toabhorre envie, calleth ir Faric comps- 
ſorcery : becauſe through the poiſon thereof, ir doth not d 
onely fill the cnyious body with a naughty and hurrfull dif 
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poſition, but the infeRion diſperſerh it ſelfe alſo through 

theeies, euch vpon them that behold it, ſotharthey are 

rouched therewith,as it were by ſome poiſonfull influence, 

To Citharides Likewiſe he compareth itto the flies called Cantharides, 

. For as they alight eſpecially upon the faireſt wheate,and 

moſt blowen roſes : ſoenvie commonly ſertteth it ſelfe 

againſt the honeſteſt men , and ſuch as haye molt glorie 

The firebrands and yertue, Power, honor, ſtrength, riches, are bur brands 

otenvic. ©  tokindle thefire thereof, Therefore Thucydides ſaith, that 

a wiſeman 'defireth tobe envied, to the end he may do 

great things. Bras ſaid, that envie and an old houſe often- 

times light upon a man, and never knocke at his gates. But 

if envie bee hurtfull co others, it is much more noiſometo 

Enviemoſt of , . , Sy 

allhurfoll co bim that poſſeſſerth her, rormenting him within continual. 

the envious. 1je with athouſand turbulent pzſſions, which ſhorten his 

daies;diminiſh the powers of his bodie,and are a great dealc 

more pernitious to his ſoule, For it will not ſuffer himto 

taſte or conceive any good ſpeech, or ſound inflruftion, 

from whomſoever it cometh : but cauſeth him to rejeR 

and ſpeake againſt it, as if he were jealous and envious of 

his owne good. The occaſion whereof is the ill will which 

naturally he beareth aginſtall them that deſerve morethan 

himſelfe, wherevpon hee ftriveth rather ro blame, otto 

wreſt in ill part whatſoever was well meant, than to reape 

any profite thereby. And ifhe heare a man commend other 

mens devices, oranic of his owne doings contrarie to his 

minde, hethinketh that he had ſo many blowes giuen him 

with acudgel].T hus we ſec,that envie wiſhing well tonone, 

dothno lefſe rorment and hurt the ſoule that is infefted 

therewith, And to ſpeake in a word, it comprehendeththe 

generall injuſtice, which is all kinde of wickedneſfſe, and de- 

{troteth all duties of humanity, cauſing men to hurt thoſe 

whom they oughttoloveand ſuccour. Ofthis wilde plant 

07 backbiriag, Ofenvie, Backbiting isabranch, which delighteth and fee- 
deth it ſelfe with ſlandering andlying , whereupon go0 

men cominonly reccive great plagnes , when they over- 

LIP * lightly give creditto backbiters.Therfore Diogenes the Cy- 

beaſts is matt, NiCke being demanded whar biting of beafts was moſt dan» 

<2 igerous. , Berous,anſwered: Of frriou and wilde beaſts,the back" er: 
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sf tame beaſts the flatterers. To the ſame purpoſe Themiſtecles 

the Thebane faid, that It was the greateſt griefe in the world go 

ſee the honony of a good man in the mercy of a venemons tongue, 

wronged with ſlanderous ſpeeches, For lecing good fame and 

credite is more precious than any treaſure, a man hath no 

leſſe injuric offered him when his good name is raken away, 

than when he is ſpoiled of his ſubſtance, But backbiting when backbi- 
andſlandering dothen bring foorth moſtpernitious effeRs, ng huneth 
when princes arereadie to heareflanderers, of whom they 
them(ſelues are in the end corrupred. For the envious and 
backbiting perſon doth as a naughtie pzinter did, who ha- 

ving ill-favoredly painted certaine cocks, commanded his 

boy to driuethe naturall cocks farre from his picture: ſo he 

laboureth as muchas may beto withdraw good men from 

thoſe whom he would governe. But becauſe he cannot doit 
openly,fearing their vertue whom he hateth from his heart, 

he will ſceme to welcome, to honour, and to admire them, 

and yet vnder hand, and behinde theirbackes he will caft 

abroade and ſow his ſlanders. And ifſo be that his privie 

and ſecrerreports, which pricke behinde, do not preſently 

bring foorth the end ofhis intent, yet he keepeth inmemo. 

riethat which Media vitered long fmce,who was as it were 

the maſter and captaine of the whole flocke of flatterers, 

banded together about Alexander againſt all the honeſt men _ 

in the court, This fellow taught, that they ſhould notfpare age pole 
tronip boldly, and to bite with ore of flanders.” For(quoth givento back- 
he)alchough he that is bitten ſhould be cured ofthe wound, birers 

yet the skar as the leaſt will ill remaine, And by ſuch $skars 

of lies andfalfe accuſations, or rather to giue thema better 

name with Platarke,by ſuch hſtuloes and cankers Alexander 

being gnawen, vnjuſtly put to death Calfthenes, Parmenion 

and Philotas, giving himſelfe over to the will and poſſeffion 

of three or fowre flatterers, of whom he was clothed, dec+ 

ked,fer foorth & adored as it were a barbarian image. Such 

is the force and efficacie;of lying joined with flatterie, over 

that ſoule which hath no ſound judgement ofreaſon to dil- 
cernetruth from falſhood, ora good nature from a malici- 51, comer 
ous. True itis, that this comfort cannot be taken away from which cannor | 
good men,namely, to bee perſwaded thatthe ſleights of PEE 

backbitcrs | 
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poſition, but the infeRion diſperſerh ir ſelfe alſo through 
thecies, euch vpon them that behold ir, ſothar they are 
touched therewith, as it were by ſome poiſonfull influence, 
To Citharides Likewiſe he compareth itto the flies called Cantharides. 
. For as they alight eſpecially upon the faireſt wheate,and 
moſt blowen roſes : ſoenvie commonly ſertteth it ſelte 
againſt the honeſteſt men , and ſuch as have moſt glotie 
The frebrands and yertue, Power, honor, ſtrength, riches, are but brands 
of envie. to kindle thefire thereof, Theretore Thucyasrdes ſaith, that 
a wiſeman 'defireth tobe envied, to the end he may do 
orcat things. Bras fad, that envie and an old houſe often- 
times light upon a man, and never knocke at his gates. But 
if envie bee hurcfull to others, it is much more noiſome to 
Envie moſt of , . , *; 4 
allhurfoll co him that poſſeſſerh her, rormenting him within continual- 
the envious. [je withathouſand turbulent pzſhons, which ſhorten his 
+ daies;diminiſh the powers of his bodie,and are a great deale 
more pernitious to his ſoule, For it will not ſuffer him to 
taſte or conceive any good ſpeech, or ſound infirucion, 
from whomſoever it cometh : but cauſeth him to reje& 
and fpeake againſt it, as if he were jealous and envious of 
his owne good. The occaſion whereof is the ill will which 
naturally he beareth aginſt all them that deſerve more than 
himſelfe, wherevpon hee ftriveth rather ro blame, orto 
wreſt in ill part whatſoever was well meant, thanto reape 
any profite thereby. And if he heare a man commend other 
mens devices, oranicof his owne doings contrarie to his 
minde, he thinketh that he had ſo many blowes giuen him 
with a cudgell.T hus we ſec,that envie wiſhing well tonone, 
dorthno lefſe torment and kurt the foule that is infeted 
therewith, And to ſpeake ina word, it comprehendeth the 
generall injuſtice, which is all kinde of wickedneſfie,and de- 
{troieth all duties of humanity, cauſing men ro hurt thoſe 
whom they oughttoloveand ſuccour. Ofthis wilde plant 
07 backbiriag, Ofenvie, Backbiring is a branch, which delighteth and fee- 
derhitſelfe with ſJandering andlying , whereupon good 
} men cominonly reccive great plagnes , when they over- 
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ef tame beaſts the flatterers. To the ſame purpoſe Themiſtecles 

the Thebane faid, that It was the —_ griefe in the werld,go 

ſee the hononr of a good man in the mercy of a venemons tongue, 

wronged with ſlanderons ſpeeches, For lecing good fame ang 

credite is more precious than any treaſure, a man hath no 

leſſe injuric offered him when his good name is raken away, 

than when he is ſpoiled of his ſubſtance, But backbiting when backbi- 

and ſlandering dothen bring foorth moſtpernitious effeRs, *nghurerth 

whenprinces arereadie to heareflanderers, of whom they 

them(ſelues arc in the end corrupted. For the envious and 

backbiting perſon dothas a naughtie pzinter did, who ha- 

ving ill-favoredly painted certaine cocks, commanded his 

boy to driuethe naturall cocks farre from his picture: ſo he 

laboureth as muchas may beto withdraw good men from 

thoſe whom he would governe. Burt becauſe he cannot do it 

openly,fearing their vertue whom he hateth from his hearr, 

he will ſeeme to welcome, to honour, and to admire them, 

and yet vnderhand, and behinde their backes he will caft 

abroade and ſow his ſanders. And iffo bethat his privie 

and ſecretreports, which pricke behinde, do not preſently 

bring foorth the end ofhis intent, yet he keepeth inmemo. 

rie that which Meds vetered long fmnce,who was as it were 

the maſter and captaine of the whole flocke of flatterers, 

banded together about Alexander againlt all the honeft men 

in the court, This fellow taught, that they ſhould notfpare age pol 

to nip boldly, and to bite with Roreof flanders.” For(quoth givento back- 

he)alchough he that is bitten ſhould be cured ofthe wound, birers 

yet the skar as the leaſt will Ri]l remaine, And by ſuch skars 

of lies andfalfe accuſations, or rather to giue them a better 

name with Platarke,by ſuch hiſtuloes and cankers Alexander 

being gnawen, vnjuſtly put to death Calſthenes, Parmenion 

and Philotas, giving himſelfe over to the will and pofſeffion 

of three or fowre flatterers, of whom he was clothed, dec« 

ked,fer foorth & adored as it werea barbarian image. Such 

is the force and efficacie;of lying joined with flatrerie, over 

that ſoule which hath no found judgement ofreaſontodiſ- 

cernetruth from falſhood, ora good nature from a malici- "FOR" I 

ous, True itis, that this comfort cannot be taken away from which cannot | 

good men,namely, tobee perſyaded thatthe fleights of | ee + © 
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backbiters and (anderers are able to prevaile butlittle a« 
eainſtthe invincible tower of ſacred vertue, and of an aſſy- 
red hope well grounded, which, whatſoever cometh to 
paſſe,triumph alwaies,and victoriouſly hold envy & back. 
biting under their feete. And although thele vices by rea- 
ſon of their force cauſe them to ſuffer ſomtimes, yer Patie 
ence keepeththem fro being overcome, ſo that they never 
ſinke downeunder adverſities, but even thenlay hands up- 


Good coiinſell on the hayen of their deliverance. So that if princes would 


for princes a- 
gain!t flatcerers 


We miſt not 
lead ourecares 
ro ſlanderers. 


not fall into thoſe inconveniences, nor be deceived as 
this great Macedonian Monarch was, they muſt, upon the 
reports of backbiters, throughly and with reaſon weigh all 
things, and not ſuffer themſclves ro be -perſwaded by ſlan» 
derers, bur diſcerne their words with a ſound judgement. 
Further let us note, that they which lend their earesto their 
lies and detraRtions , are no lefle to be blamed and repre- 
hended, than theſlanderers themſelves , becauſe they are 
both couched with the ſame imperfeCion, I meane, ofta- 
king delight in the evill report of another. And as the ſlan- 
derer hurteth by accuſing thoſe that arc not preſent, fo 
doth he that ſuffereth himſelfe to be perſwaded beforc he 
hath learned the truth of things. Moreover, they that ac 
cuſtome themſelyes to heare willingly reports and lies, 


Who deliguz commonly alſo take more pleaſurcin reading and learning 


moſt in readi 


"$ fables and dreames, faults and vices noted inpeoples and 
nations, than inrrucnarrations and goodly ſentences made 
and written with good judgement and diligent ſtudy, or in 
peruſing the honours, heroicall facts, and commendations 
given to vertuous and famous men, which doth touchand 
greeve them noleſſe than it doth the envious and back- 
biter: whereas they ought to accept of thoſe things as of 
| roar todrive them forward unto vertue. Therefore who- 
| ſeever confidereth weil all thoſe pernitious cffeRs that are 

procured through backbiting, he {hal know thart it is a great 
point of modeſtie,& moſt neceſſary for him that bath pro- 
fited wellin Morall Philoſophie,nor to ſuffer any man to be 
blamed,& evill ſpoken ofin his preſence, although he were 


Afabrill pra» Hiscapirall enemie. We ſcealſo that this craftic and ſubtill 


&itc of envious 


kind of wickednes is uſu ally praiſed of dackbiters and cn- 
vious 
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vious perſons, when they perceive that they cannot cauſe 
themſelves to be accounted as honeſt men as they arc whs 

they purpoſe to ſlander, then they labot to prove that theſe 

men are not ſo honeſt,as ſome others whom they commend 

and preferre,ſzcking by that meancs to cover their hatred 

and ill-will, and to get credit to their ſlander by that praiſe, 
whichthey give indirely to others. They ſpare not the 

dead many times,neither is there any let inthe w through 
theirenvie they drawe them nor out of that reſt wherein 
theyare,which is deteſtable impietic, Now ſeeing we know 

what evill proceedeth from theſe wilde and naughty plants 

of envy,hatrcd and backbiting,and that naturally, as inhes»- 

ritors of the vice and fin of our firſt parents, we carry in our 

hearts, I know not what envy,jeloufie,& emulation againſt 

ſome one or other, let us beware that we nouriſh nor ſuch 

vicious paſſions,but weaken theic force,and make them al- 

cogether unable to cauſe us to depart from dutie : let us ac- — 
cultome our ſelves not to enviethe proſperitie of our ene- pyrgy, 
mies,neither to backbite them in any ſort.And if it be poſ- 
fible,letus not be ſparing in giving unto them theirpraiſe 

& honor, whenſoever they do any thing that deſerveth juſt= 

liero be commended: becauſe that alſo bringeth greater 

praiſe to him that giveth ic. For then if ir fall our ſo that be 
reprooveth ſomewhar in his enemy, his accuſation carrieth 
morecredirte and force with it, as that which proceedeth 

not from the hatred ofhis perſon, but from a diſlike of his 

dooings, thereby declaring that equitie and juſtice onely  .. 
arethe bounds of his hatred. Beſ1des, we ſhall reape a orea- — arcrv ons 
ter benefitethan is hitherto rehearſed, For when we accu» 92%? —_ 
tome our ſelyes to praiſe our enemies for well dooing, haves. We 17 
and are not greeved when any proſperitie befalleth them, 

we ſhall utterly drive from us the vice of envy,and jealoufie 

oyerthe good ſucceſſe of cur friends & acquaintance, when 

they attaine to honor, Whereas on the c6trary ſide if we ac= 

quaint our ſelyes and take delight in envying the welfare of 

our enemies, we ſhall do the like many times to our friends: 

23s we ſceexperiencethereof in many art this day, who are ſo 

rouched with this-vice,that they rejoyce atthe evill which 


happenethto their wel willers,& to ſach as arethe occaſion 
of 
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oftheir good and preferment, Bur it we be defirous to diſ- 

charge our dutie cowards our neigbors for whole profite 

we are borne, let us ſecke to praiſe that ſentence of Creers, 

That an honeſt man & good citiz.ennever ought ts be moved with 

hatred or envie upon ſuppoſed crimes, no not towards hu enemie, 

wiſhing to die rather then to offend againſt juſtice, which is ant 

ter enemic to that vice.T his alſs will be a good helpe & meane 

to keep us from backbiting,ifwe eſchue al kind of ſcoffing, 

What ſcoffing Which (25 Theophraſſre ſaith) is nothing elſe but acloſe and 
is and howitis coloured reproofe of ſome fault, which by little and little in- 
<obearoided. ireth him that mocketh, to backbvite another openly and 
untruely, This great imperfeRion of gybing is very famili- 

ar among us, although it be as unſeemely for an honourable 

- perſonage as ſome other more infamous vice, But to the 


wjtives work end we may have better occaſion to keepe us from it, letus 


| eakenthan any know that many times a man is more mooyed with a gy- 


COne——ny bing gird, than with an injurie : becauſe this latter procec- 
deth commonly from the vehemencie of ſudden choler, 
even againſt his will that utrerethir, butthe other is more 
taken to heart, as that which ſeemeth co come from a ſet- 
led will andpurpoſe to offer wrong, and from a yoluntarie 
maliciouſnes without any neceſſirie. If we be diſpoſed to be 

Howmirth is Merrie,as ſometimes opportunity, place, and perſons invite 

commendable, us thereunto, let it be done with a good grace, and without 
offence to ay. Now although envy and backbiting, by rea- 
ſon of their pernitious effects are ſo odious to all honora- 
ble and vertuous perſonages, yet no otherrevenge is to be 
ſought or deſired , than that puniſhment which followeth 
and groweth with the vice it ſelfe, which neuer ſuffereth him 
that is touched therewith, to enjoy any reſt in his ſoule, as 
we haue already learned. Neither is there any great care to 
be had for the matter, ſeeing envious perſons and backbi- 
ters are no.waiesable to bite the deſerts of good men, But 


R if we would have theirpuniſhment augmented & doubled, 
notable way O 


' howro bere- FNere is no better way, thanto ſtudie ſo much the moreto 


venged.vpon do well,as we ſee them labor mare carneftly toenvieand to 
& CQYIOUS, 


condemne our dealings ;For as the Sun being dircRly over 
the top ofany thing whatſoever,if it leave any ſhadow at al, 


yet it is but ſhort andlittle, becauſe the light thereof is diſ- 
perled 
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| perſedround about the ſame : ſo theexcellencie of vertue, 
glorie, and honour, in the end conltcaineth the venemous 
rongueto drinke and to (wallow downe her ownepoifon, 
not daring to bring it againein fight, whereby envic and 
blame are as it were wholy extinguiſhed, and unable to hure 
good men any more, This reaſon cauſed Philip king of Ma. 
cedonia to make this anſwer to certaine, who told him,that 
the Grzcians ſpake ill of him behinde his backe, norwith-+ 
Randing he did them much good, and therefore willed 
him to chaſtiſe them : What would they doe then(quoth 
this noble and gentle Prince) if we ſhould do them any _ 
harme? But they make me become a better man, For [ "T7 *ooke 
ſtrive daily both by my wordes and deeds to prgove them through backs 
liars. And another time, as his fricnds counſelled him to Cn 
put to death,or to baniſha Gentleman of Macedonia, who © 
continued in ſlandering him, he would not do either of 
both , ſaying : that it was no ſufficient cauſe to condemne 
him to death : and as for baniſhing him, he ſaid: that it was . 
a great deal better if he flirred not out of Macedonia,where 
all men knew that he lied, than if he went amongſt (tran- 
gers to ſpeak il ot him, who becaule they knew himnort wel, 
might peradventure admit his ſlander as true. Whereby 
this vertuous Prince at onetime ſhewed foorth the effects 
ofthree excellent vercues: firſt, of Clemency, in that he 
would not put him to death, of whom he had received 
preat injurie: then of Marnammitie, in contemning inju= 
rie: and laſtly, of woaonderfull Prudence, in that he did 
not baniſh him. And indeede he was of fucha gentle-na- 
ture, that he would never puniſh them that gave himan 
evillreport, butrather tooke away the occaſion thereof, 
as heretofore we have jn part mentioned it, And for a 
greaterte{timony of the goodneffe of this Monarch, the 
anſwere he made tothem that counſelled him to deftroy 
thecitieof Athens, deſerveth well to be hcere ſet downe, 
1 do all things (quoth heto them) for glorie, how then ſhould 
I deſtroy «Athens , which by reaſon of learning , ts the Theater SI 
of plorie? The example of Demetrus Phalcrins, a Prince of glorie. 
Immorta!l renowne, ferveth fitly to teachus what ſmall 
account we are to make of the dealings of enyious men; 
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ſo farre ought we to be from caring either for their dooings 

er ſayings, When word was brought to this Prince;that the 
Athenians,mooved with envy againſt him,had broke down 

thoſe three hundred images, which were before ereedin 

their ſtreete of Arcopagres to his honour,and thereupon was 

provoked by his Councell to be revenged ofthem, he ſaid: 

The Athenians way well threw downe my images, butthey 

are not able to abaſe my vertues, for whoſe ſake my images 

were heretofore erected for a publike ſpeRacle, And truly 

thoſe ats of Princes, which, being done in theirlife time, 

Thebeſt moru. 37 Woorthy of memory ,may ſcrve them for an everlaſting 
ment fora monument,and not Images and Tombes made with mens 
« Rp hands,which length oftime, belides athouſand other acci- 
dents, may bring topowder, Neither are they deprived of 

the ſame glory that live under the government of great me, 
when,according to their places & callings, they dirc their 

ations tothe benefite and ſafety of the common-wealth, 

For whenſocyer envy laboreth to hurt them with ſuppoled 

ſhy on crimes,their innocency(as Horace ſaith )wil be untothemin 
againſt flande- place of an inexpugnable tower of brafle: ſo thar being al- 
bay {ured of that, they need not ſtand in any feare of the cruell 
teeth of ſlanderers, Therefore Socrates being reprooved by 
Hermagenes, becauſe he did not once dreame of defending 

himſelfe when he was accuſed, made this anſwer : 1 have 

dreamed of that all my life time, by ſtriving tolive well. To 

conclude then our preſent diſcourſe, let us learne to un- 

cloathour heares of all envie and hatred, which procure ſo 

many turbulent and hurtfull paſſions inthe ſoule, and 0» 

verthrow all that charity and love,which we ought to beare 

rowards every one. Letus feare this ſentence pronounced: 

1.lob,3.15, by the holy Spirit.7hat whoſoever hateth his brother u a man - 
er. And if we ſee that vice & imperfeions reigne in our 

like,let us hate their evill manners, and love the. welfare of 

cheir ſoules,by endevoring to bringthem backe againe in- 

| to the path-way of vertuc, untill we ſee that all-hope of re- 
medie is taken away, by reaſon of their long ſetled habite 

and continuance ir vice: for then we are to ſhun altogether 

the buetfull converſationof ſuchforlorne men, Let us take 

heed that wep:eafe not our {elves in detraRting aa ns 

| ting 
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bicting,or in ſpeaking raſhly ofany without adviſement ta- 

ken,of whom,to whom, and what we ſpeake. Lerus not be 

given to lying,or to harkento flanderers, but foliowing the 
counſell of the Scriptureler us lay aſide all malicioufaes, & |, __ i 
all guile,and difſimulacion, and envy,and all evill (peaking, EE” 
and as new borne babes defirethe milke of underiianding, 

which we may as it were boaſt that we havein the erueand 

right knowledge of jultice, which is to render to God thar 

which is due to him, according to pietie,and to our neigh- 

bours whatſoever belongeth to chem, according to the duty 
ofcharity,which is gentle,nor ealily provoked to anger,nor i.Cor.13 4 
envious,nor rejoycing in iniquity, butalwaies inzhetruthi PO 


Of Fortune. Chap. 44. 


AM A- JF FI benot deceived (my companions) we have hi- F=a : 
NA, | | therto ſufficiently diſcourſed of the. foure Moralt 
vertues, being rivers that ow from the founraine 


of duty and honeRty, as alſo of all the parts that belong. un» 
rothem,and of their contrary vices. Therefore from hence=- 
foorth we are to make choice of ſome other matrer;, and to 
apply that which we might have-learned inthe diſcourſes * 
of our Morall Philoſophie, unto eflates, charges; anon» 
ditions of life, whereuntoeveric one of us may-beealled 
during this life : yea, let us afſaie to give adviceandroum+ 
ſell co ſuperiours, according tothe meaſure of our jadge« 
ment, But becauſe, as I thinke, the entry to:ſo/high.a/mar+! 
rer”, requireth ſome leaſure 'ro thinke' upon ic, [I£mi:o6 
opinion, that we werebeſt to deferrethis'poincrumdiithe: 
next daies worke : and inthe mean* time, For theiperiding: 
of the reſt of this after-noone, looke out ſome matterſabs : 
jeR, apt,and fit to recreate our ſpirits withall : which,bes © * * 
cauſe naturallie they delight in vatictie and -diverfitierof 
things, cannot have a more convenient matter,”thas 0) 
make ſport with the divers and ſundry effeRts of Fortm; 


143 


which according to the ſaying ofthe Ancients, is very con» Forune > con: 
ſtant in her in- 


ftant in her inconſtancie. Further, let us confider how we congancie. 
may uſe this word of Fortune, which is ſo commonamongſ 
us,and not abuſe it, higls 500w4 

ARAM. 


%. 
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ARAn. Tohim (ſaith Cicero) whoſe helpe, reaſon, and 
cogiration dependeth of, Fortune, nothing canbe ſo cer- 
taine or aſſured unto him, that he may perſwade himſelfe it 

- will abide by him,no not one day.But he is moſt happy that 
is of himſelfe ſufficient inevery reſpect,and that placeth the 
hope of all his affaires in himſelfe,in regard of men. 

Acx1rTos.lamſhe(faith Vertue,ſpeaking in Aſantuan) 
that ſurmounteth Fortune,and the ſcourge that puniſheth 
ſinnes, Vice and Vertue (ſaith Platarke) have nomaſtersto 
rule over them : and they are very blinde,who, calling For- 
tune blinde, ſuffer themſelves to be guided and led by her, 
But we muſt learne of thee (Asrnr) what we are to thinks 
of this counterfet Goddeſſe, 

AsER.If we arc perſwaded,that he who is Iuſlice it ſelfe, 

Pſ:l.107.40, 224 the eſſentiall truth,makech Princes contemptible (as it 
a,  isfaidinthe Scripture) and cauſeth themco crrein deſert 
laces out. ofthe way, raiſing up the poore out of miſcrie, 
and making him families hke a flocke of ſheepe, there is no 
doubt but that Fortwne beivg an Epicurian word, rather 
than an Heatheniſh, is nothing elſe but a fained device of 
mans ſpirit,and an imagination without truth : upon which 
(as Plutarkeſaith) a man cannot ſettle his judgement, nor 
yetcomprehend it bythe diſcourſe of reaſon, So that we 
God ordereth Muſt. confeſſe,: that all things are guided and governed by 
caſualthirs* the providenceof God, who knoweth and ordereth cafuall 
meer  thingsneceſſarily. Which albeit we eafily confeſſe withthe 
mouth,as alſo that proſperity and adverſity depend onely 
ofthe will of God,yet we may daily note in many of us, ct- 
fesaleanecontrary to theword , inthat,when we delibe-: 
rateabout ouraffaires, we preſently caſtqur eic upon hu- 
Humane means mane meanes,tocometo the ende ofthem, although they 
| ana ſecond arcbut ſecond cauſes,cafting behinde our backs chat he)pe, 
j which is from above. And when we wantthe bleſſings of 
IL | God,throvgh his anger & juſt indignation, (which we care 
| | nat toappeaſe)and ſofor the moſt part ſtumble uponthe 
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"4 | cleanecontrary of all our platformes and goodly enterpri- 

l | , - ſes; then we accuſe, not our ignorance and ingratitude to- 

| wards his Majeſtie, but the unfortunate miſhap and chance 
: 


of humane things, which chrough the common errour of 
d: & F «Men, 
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men,we attribute to Forthne, Now, knowing that welive, 
and mooye, and have our being in God onely; that his my- At 17-38. 
Reries are great and woonderfull,and ſuch,that if we ſhould Rent 1.g3e 
goe aboutto ſound the bottome of them, it were allone 
as if we -ſought to pearce the heavens, afterthe maner of 
the Giants, ſerfoorth unto us by the Poets : that our way 
is not inour power, and that of ourſelves we cannot direct j,,,, .,. 
our ſteps : that it is the Lordethat oftereth a man into his Exod. 2.13. 
hands, who unwittingly killeth him with the head of his Dcurt.19.4-5- 
axclipr from the helve : that lots caſt at aduenture, fall our 3199-16-33: 
according to his judgemenc, and that generally all things 
are done by the ordinance of God :I ſay, knowing all theſe 
things, yet becauſe the order,reaſon, ende, and neceſſitic of 
thoſe things which areſo firange, uncertaine, and mutable 
in the world, are for the moſt part hidden inthe counſellof 
God, and cannot bee comprehended by the opinion and 
reach ofman, we may well call them caſuall and changing, ax rea » 
in reſpet of our ſclues.Thelike we may both conceive of all of Fortune and 
future events, holding them in ſuſpence, becauſe they may ©>*<<- 
fall out either ofthe one or the other fide, ( and nh. 
reſolued of chis,that nothing ſhall come topaſle which God 
hath not ordained; ) and aiſo note them out by this worde 
Fortune, notattributing thereunto any power over the in« h 
conſtangie& continuallalteration of humane things ; eſpe» 
cially ſeing they are ſo changeable, that it would beaverie 
hard matter(ſpeaking after To manner of men) to compre» 
hend them underamoreproper and fit word. The defini- 
tionalſo, which the Ancients gaye of Fortune, is verie 
aorcable tothe effec of the thing fignified , and of that 
whereof we have daily experience: namely, that there is no 
other finall end of change and alteration in man,than that of 
his being. Plarofaith, that Fortune is an accidentall cauſe, Th* 9Pinionet 


and a conſequence in thoſethings which proceed fromthe Ge —_ 


counſell ofman. Arsfotle faith, that Fortune is a caſuall and 75 Forruuee 
accidentall cauſe in things, which being purpoſely done 
for ſome certaine ende, have noapparant cauſe oftheir fal- 
ling out otherwiſe : ſothat a man may well ſay, tharſucha 
thing came to himby Fortune, which falleth our beſides 
his thought, when heundertaketh any worke with delibe= 
Ge ration. 
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ration, Fpicaras ſaid, that Fortuhe was ſucha cauſe, as a- 
reedneither ro perſens, times , or manners. Theophraſtus 
7 exking of Fortune, faith, that ſhee looketh not wherear 
the ſhooteth ; that oftentimes ſhe deligheth in taking a- 
way that which is gotten with very great paine, but eipe- 

cially in overturning thoſe felicities, which, as men thinke, 

are beſtfiaicd and aſſured. I#veral ſaith, that when it plea- 

ſeth her,ſhe maketh a Conſul of a Rhetoritian: and likewiſe 
cleanecontrary,having this property ig her torejoice great- 

ly inthe variety of chances, and to deride all the devices of 

men, oftener lifting up into the place of ſoveraigne autho- 

ritie ſuch as are unwoorthy thereof, than thoſe that deſerve 

The Romanes the ſame, Amongſt the Ancients, the Romanes honoured 
gave greatto” Fortune morethanall thereſt, eſteeming of her (ſaich Pin- 
dar ) as of the patron, nurſe, and upholder of the citic of 

Rome. They builded for her many ſumptuous Temples, 

whetein ſhe was adored under ſundry names, and honora- 

ble titles for a Goddefle of fingular power : inſomuch that 

they thought themſelves more beholding to her for the 

greatnes and proſperity of their Empire,than to vertue,Syla 

- having attained to the ſoveraigne authority of a Monarch, 

and of DiQator , yeelded himſelfe and all his ations to the 

. favor of Fortune,ſaying, that he reputed himſelfe to be For= 

. $ylls frnamed CUNes child, and thereupontooke unto him the ſurname of 
hunlclſc haypy Hlappie. Which opinion ſeemeth to have prevailed greatly 
with him , in cauſing him , after he had committed infinite 
proſcriptions,murders, and cruelties, voluntarily and with- 

out feare to give over the Di&tatorſhip, to leade thereſt of 

his yeares in all aſſurance and quietnes,and asapriuate man 

1 ro paſſe and repaſſe through all Italy withour any gard,even 
in the midſt of them whom he had ſo much offended, We 
readealſo.that whe Arthridatesking of Pontus wrote unto 
1 him concerning the war which he had undertaken againſt 
! him, ſaying , that he marvelled how Sy/la durft buckle with 
his great Fortune, eſpecially knowing that ſhe had not de- 

ceived him atanytime, whereas ſhe never knew Sylla Con- 

ſul, he returned this anſwer: For this ſelfeſame reaſon 

thou ſhalt now ſeee, how Fortune doing her duty, will take 

LCeſar. herlcaveof thee to come ro me./ulins Ceſar gave acertaine 
argu- 
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argument of the afſurance he had in Fortune, when, en» 
ering upon the ſea inalictle Fregate in a very tempeſtuous 
weather, and the Pilot makipg ſome doubt of waighing 
up the Anchor , he (aid thus unto him: Be not afraide 
my friend , for thou carrieſt Ceſar and his Fortune. o_ 
ftus his ſucceſior tending his Nephew to the warre, wiſh- 
edthat he might be as valiant as Sc:pio, as well beloved as 
Pompey , and as fortunate as him(ſclfe: attributing to For- 
tune, asaprincipall worke , the honour of making him ſo 
greatas he was. To this purpoſe allo it is reported , that 
great acquaintance and familiarity growing betweene A+ 
goſtur and Antonius his Companion inthe Empire,they often 
paſſed away the time together with ſundry ſorts of plaics 
and paſtimes, wherein Antonins alwaies went away vanqui- 
ſhed, Whereupon one of his familiar friends well ſeene in 
the artof Divination , tooke occalion manytimes to utter 
his minde unto him in theſe or the like ſpeeches: Sir, what 
do you ſo neere this yoong man? Separate your ſelfe far 
from him, Your fame is greater than his, you are elder 
than he, you command moe menthan he, you are better 
exerciſed infeates of Armes, you have greater experience: 
bur your familiar ſpirit feareth his, and yo Fortune, 
which of it ſelfe is great, flattereth his, and it you ſequeſter 
not your ſelfe farre from him, ſhewill forſake you and go 
tohim, Thus we ſee what greateſtimation the Romanes 
had of Fortune , yea they (tood in ſo greatawe of hir po- 


Auguſtus. 


A true foe» 
fiobe of a 
Sootkſaygr. 


wer, that Pants e/Emmua that great captaine ſaid , that as P. AEmilius, 


mongſt humane things, he never feared any one of then, 
but among(t divine things he alwaies' flood in great feare 
of Fortune, as of her in whom there was ſmall truſt robe 
placed , becauſe of her unconflancy and murable variety, 
whereby ſhe never uſeth to gratifie menſo liberally, or to 
beſtow ſuch abſolute profperity upon them, but thac ſome 
envicis mingled withall, O deceirfull-Fortune (ſaid Deme- 
erizs ) thou art eafily found, bur hardly avoided! They that 
have lavoured moſt in painting our this fained Goddeſle, 


ſay, that ſhe bath a ſwift pace, a loftic minde, anda h The daſcript: 
hope, Theygive hir lightwings, a:globeunder her Get Forde. 
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yenly and earthly things as arc exquiſite and precious, 
which ſhe powreth foorth liberally , when and where ſhe 
pleaſeth. Some put a wheele into her hands, which ſhe tur. 
Whaticmeans Acth about continually , whereby that part which is aboye 
by Forruues is preſently turned downward: thereby giving us to under- 


» beele, ſtand, that from herhigheſt preferment ſhe throweth downe 


in one inſtant ſuch as are moſt bappy , into the gulfe of mi- 
ſery. Inaword,we may well compare her to glafſe, which, 
the brighter itis,the ſooner it is broken and daſht in peeces. 
xawplesof Hiſtories, the treaſurie of antiquity , ſer before our cies in- 
the conrary 3nnumerable examples of common and contrary effeQs, 
ene otf9* which are wrought by this unconftant Fortune, and thoſe 
oftentimes practiſed upon the ſame perſons, whom of ſmall 
ſhe hath made very grear,& after taken them downe Jower, 
yea made them more miſerable(if I may lo ſpeake)thanthey 
Haynibal, were atthcir beginning. Hammbal, that renowmed Captaine 
. of the Carthaginians, that redoubted encmy of the Ro+« 
mancs,aſternotable viRories obtained ſundry times againſt 
then, was inthe end utterly overthrowne and compelled to 
flic hither and thither,and to have recourſeto forraine prin- 
ces, into whoſc arms he caſt himſclfe for the ſafety of his 
perſon: and after long wandring,being old and ſpent, he fet- 
led himſcliewinhthe king of Bythinia. But Titus Flamiins 
whomthe Romanes had ent embaſladorto that king , re- 
quired to have him, that he might put him to death, For 
Flaminios ora (quoth he) as long as heliveth he will be a fire for the Ro- 
war gy mane Empire, wluch wanteth but ſome one or other to kin- 
cle it. When he was inthe vigor and firengthof his age,nei- 
ther his handnor his body had procured fo great dammage 

tothe Romanes , as his good underſtanding andſufficierc; 
in theattof war had done, being joined with the hatred he 
harethem, Which is nothing diminiſhed through old age, 
neither yet through the alteration of his efiate and forcune: 
becauſe the nature and: quality of manners continucth al- 
waics. Harmbalbcingddyertiſedofthis requeſt of Titxa,ie« 
pedpoiſon in acvp of drinke which he had kept along time 
— canary] againlt av extremity. /But before he dranke thereof he ut- 
betore he pajÞ FSCANEKe Words. Goto, letusdeliyerthepeopleof Rome 
(ene bimlclie, rom this great care, ſeeing ig lieth ſo heavy upothem, & the 
Ain $. 3 time 
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time ſcemeth unto them overlong to ſtay for thenaturall 
death ofthis poore olde man, whom they hate ſo extreme- 
lie. And yet Titzs ſhall not obtaine a victory greatly hono- 
rable, or woorthiethe praiſe ofthe ancient Romanes, who, 
even then when Pyrrhas their enemy warred _— thery, 
and had woone battels ofthem, ſent him word to beware 
ofpoiſon that was prepared for him. Thus did this great 
and vertuous captaine finiſh his daies, being utterly ovyer- 
throwen , andtrode under foote by Fortune, which fora 
time had placed him in the higheſt degreeof honorthar 
could be. Eumenes a Thracian,one of Alzxanderslievtenants, 
and one that after eAlexanders death had great warres, and 
made his partie good againſt Antigone king of Macedonia, 
came to that greatnes and authority froma poore Potters 
ſonne: and afterwards being overcome and taken priſoner, 
he died of hunger, But ſuch preferments of Fortune will 
not ſeeme very | ſi unto us if we conſider how Pertmax 
came to the Empire, aſcending from a fiwple ſoldier tothe 
degree ofa captaine, and afterwatd of Governor of Rome, 

being borne ofapoore countrey woman. And hauing reig- 
ned onely two moneths, he was flaine by the ſouldiers of 


his guard. e Aurelianus from the ſameplace obtained the 


ſelfe ſame dignitic, Probus was the ſonne of a Gardiner,and 
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Perimax, 


Aurelianus, 
robs. 


Maximianes ofa blackſmith. 1#ſtimes, for his yertue ſurna- ,,,;,- 
med the Great, from a hogheard in Thracia, attained tothe 7uſinius, 


empire. Will you have a woorthy example agreableto that 


ſaying of /#venal which we alledged even now? Gregory the Gregory 7, 


7. from a poore monke was lift up to the dignity of chiefe 


biſhopofRome : and Henry the q.Emperor,was brought to Henry 4+ 


that extreme miſcrie by wars;that he — the ſaid Gregory 
forgivenes,and caft himſclfe downeat his feete. And yet be. 
fore this miſcrable- monarch could ſpeake with him, hee 
ſtoode three daies faſting and barefooteatthe Popes palace 
gate, as apoore ſuppliant waiting when he might have en- 
trance and acceſle to his Holines. Lewes the mecke emperor, 


Leves the 


& king of France, was conſtrained to giveover his eſtate, & outs 


roſhuchimſelfe up in amonaſterie, through the conſpiracie 


of his owne children. Valerianus had a harder change ofhis Yalerions, 


eſtate, ending his daics whileſt he was priſoner in the hands 
Gg 3 of 
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Johnof Leiden red as a poore baniſhed man from his country,called /ohnof 


Twnbialanc: Tamburlane, who being a peaſants ſon and keeping cartell, 
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* governor of innumerable countries, From him deſcended 
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_ of Sapor king of the Parthians , who uſed the throte of this 
miſerable Emperor whenſoever he mounted upon his horſe, 
But was not that a wonderfull effe of Fortune,which hap. 
ned not long fince iv Munſter, principal townin the country | 
of Weſtphalia,wherin a filly botcher of Holland,bcing retj- 


Leiden,was proclaimed king,was {: erved & obeicd of all the 
peoplea long time,even untill the taking and ſubverſion of 
the ſaid towne after he had borne out the ſiege for the ſpace 
of three yeares, ehomet the firſt of that name , ofa very 
ſmall and abjeRplace, being enriched by marying his mi- 
ftres, & ſerving his owne turne very fitly with a mutiny rai- 
fed by the Sarafins againſt Heraclens the Emperor , made 
himſelfe their captaine,tooke Damaſcus,ſpoiled Egyprt,and 
finally ſubdued Arabia,diſcomfircd the Perfians , & became 
both amonarch & aprophet.Will you ſce amoſt wonderful 
eftet of Fortune? Looke upon the proceedings of that great 


pam $e5 500, ſhepheards his companions. Theſe men {el- 
ling theircattell, berookethem toarmes, robbed the mer- 
chants of that country,and watched the high waies. Which 
when the king of Perſia underſtood of, he ſent aczpraine 
with a 1000. horſe to diſcomfit them, But Tambz:rlanedelto 
with them, that joining both rogerher they wrought many 
incrediblefeates of armes. And whe civill war grew betwixt 
the king & his brother,7amGzrlane entred into the brothers 
pay,who obtained the victory by his means, and thereupon 
made himhislieutenant generall.But he not long after {poi- 
led thenew king, weakened and ſubdued the whole king- 
dome of Perſia. And when he ſaw himfeife capraine of an 
army of 400000. horſmen, and 600000, footemen,he made 
wat with Bajazer.Emperor of the Turkes, overcame himin 
battell,and tooke him priſoner. He obtained alſo a great vi- 
ctory againſt the Souldan of Egypr, and the king of Arabia. 
This good ſucceſſe(which ismoſt tobe marvelledatand ve- 
ry rare) accompanied him alwaties untill his death,in ſo much 
thathecnded his daics amongſt his children, as apeaceable 


the great Sophy who reigneth at this day,& is greatly ſhopa 
ar | 
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and redoubted of the Turke. Bur that miſcrable Bajazet 
who had conquered before ſo many peoples, and ſubdued 
innumerable cities , ended his daics.inan iron cage, where- 
in being priſoner, and overcome with griefeto ſee his wife 
ſhamefully handled, in waiting at 7 amburlanes table with 
hir gowne cut downe to hir Navell, ſo that hir ſecret parts 
were ſeene, this unfortunate Turke beate his head ſo of 
ten againſt the Cage , that he ended his life. Bur what 
need we draw out thigdiſcourſe furcher to ſhew the ſtrange 
dealings, and marvellous chayges of Fortune in the parti- 
cular ctiates and conditions of men, Which are to be ſcene 


daily amongſt us, ſceing the ſoveraigneEmpires of Baby- of the foure 


lon,ofPerfia,of Grzcia,and of Rome,which in mans judge. 
ment ſeemed immurable and inexpugnabie, are fallenfrom 
all their glittering ſhew and greatnes, into utter ruineand 
ſubverſion, ſo that of the laft of them, which ſurpaſſed the 
reſt in power, there remaineth onely a commandement li- 
mited & reſtrained within the confines of Almaigne, which 
then was notthetenth part of the rich provinces ſubjeR to 
this Empire? Is there any cauſe then why we ſhould be aſto- 
niſhed,if little kingdoms, common-wealths and other civill 
governments end, when they are come to the utmoſt, and 
full point of their greatnes? And much lefle if it fall out ſo 
with men, who by nature are ſubjeR ro change, and of 
themſelves deſire and ſeeke fornothing elſe but alteration. 
Being aſſured therefore, that there is fach uncertainty inall 


ſoveraigne 
Empuces. 


humanethings , letus wiſely prepare ourſelves, and applie wemeft pre- 
our ſclves 


our will to all events, whoſe cauſes are altogether incom- 
prehenfible inreſpeRef ourunderſtandings, and quite our 
of our power, For he that isable to ſay , I have prevented 
thee O Fortune, Ihave Ropped all thy paflages, and cloſed 
up all thy waies of entrance, that man putteth not all his aſ- 
ſuranceinbars or locked gates, nor yer in high wals , but 
Raicth him(elfe upon Philoſophicall ſentences and diſcour- 
ſes of reaſon, whereof all they are capable that imploie their 
wils, travell and ſtudie thereupon. Neither may we doubt 
of them or diſtruſt our ſelves, bur rather admire and great- 
ly eftceme of them, being raviſhed with an affeRionate ſpi- 
rite, He that raketh leaſt care for to morrow (faith Epicarm ) 
Gg 4 come 
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cometh thereunto with greateſt joy. And (as Plutarke faith) 


Whotakerh riches, glory, authority andcredit, rejoice them molt , that 
greateſt joy 12 and leaſt in feare of their contraries. For when a man ſee. 


outward yg 


Of the power 
of Fortuncs 


Whither we 
mutt looke in 
_ the change & 
lucceile of 
thingss 


kerh afcer any of them with an overburning deſire, whereby 
alſo too great a feare of looſing them, is imprinted in him, 
the pleaſure which he hath by enjoying the ſame, is very 
weake and unftable , much like to a flame blowne up an4 
downe with the winde. But as for the power of Fortune 
(faith the ſame Philoſopher ) it bringeth downe thoſe men 
that of their owne nature are cowards, fearcfull and of ſmall 
courage. Neither muſt we attribute cowardlines to misfor- 
rune, nor valure and prudence to Fortune, who is not able 
to make a man great without vertue. For what good will 
weapons doe a man without experience, riches withour li- 
berality , victory without bounty and clemency, fighting . 
without valure and boldnes;. briefely , all fortunes goods 
without knowledge how to uſe them well?*Lerus learne al- 
ſo that it is roo great blockiſhnes to attribute the cauſe of 
the change of monarchies,common-wealchs,eftates,of bat- 
tels loſt,and generally of all caſuall miſhaps, both generall 
and particular, to certaine ſecond cauſes : one while accu- 
ſing the ambition of ſome, the ignorance or negligence of 
others, the ſmall courage, want of money,of men,or of mus» 
nitions. But we muſt looke higher, and turne towards him 
who uſeth ſuch meanes in the execution of his woonderfull 
counſell, when he mindeth to chaſtiſe and puniſh men for 
their offences, Examples hereof we have in thoſe great mo- 
narchies of Babylon,of Perfia,and of Grzcia, whoſe marks 
areno more to be feene, than the path of a ſhip in the warer, 
or way of a bird flying in the aire, And yet they were over- 
throwne and vanquiſhed by ſuch as had a thouſand times 
lefle humane force and chiefe finewes of warre, as treaſure, 
met, munition and other furniture, than their monarches 
and Emperors had, who abounded every way.ButGod pur- 
poſed ro puniſh cheir pride and iniquity, Let us therefore 
Rand inawe, not of the goddeſle Fortune, which is but the 
dreame of man, and cannot ( as Cicero ſaith) greatly hure 
him, that judgeth hope grounded upon yertue more firme, 
than that which is builtupon her forces ; bur ler us feare 
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him who direCteth and diſpoſeth in wiſdome all things cre- The proper 
atcd totheir proper end, which is the glory of his name, and © _ 
falvation of hiseleR- albeitthe order which he obſerverth,, © 
the cauſe, reaſon, and neceſhtic of them, are for themoſt 

art hid in his ſecret counſell, and cannot be comprehen« 
ded by the ſenſe of man. And yer nt ſo hid, but thatwe 
oughe prudently to conſider of theſe means which he offe- 
reth unto us for our uſe, after we have endevoured to mitt 
gateandto appeaſe his wrath & anger through the amend« 
ment of our life,and have called for aide and helpe of him 
inall our enterpriſes grounded by reaſon upon duty. 


T he endof theeleventh dates worke. _ 
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THE TWELFTH DAIES WORKE. 
Of CMariage, Chap. 45. 


jl T is great perfeRion (as Sexeca wri- 
teth) fora man to takein hand and 
defireto obtaine but one only thing, 
of But no man is one and the ſame, ex- DIY is - 
PI cepta wiſe man : all other men are many chi. 
=D of divers formes. Who knoweth not 

with how great diſquietnes the minde of manis ſer on fire, 
with wharlightnes it is carried hither and thither, ahd with 
what ambition and defire it is firred up to take hold of ma- 
ny ſundry things :t once? Notwithſtanding we muſt dili- 
gently marke,how the heavenly Wiſedome hath made a di- PiltinQions of 
RigRion ofeſtares and kinds of life amongft men from the pointed from 
beginning,appointing that of Adams two firſt children,the be >cginning, 
one ſhould be a husbandmaa, the other a ſhepheard. Since res 44 Ay" 
that, the ſelfe ſame providence hathalwaies commanded, abide in his 
that every one of us ſhould looke unto his calling in all the —_ "Oy 
aQions of his life, accounting thereof as ofa ſtation aſſigned - 
unto us by his Majeſtic, and as ofa perpetuallrule whereby 
wemukſ dire the end of our intents, and following the wil 


of God, ftrive to continue ſuch men to the end of our daies, 
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as we once purpoſed withour ſelves to be, For we may af- 
ſure our ſelves,that there is no worke ſo ſmall and contemp. 
Al thingedone tible,which doth not ſhine and appeare precious before the 
int" heavely thronc,if we do it in faithaccording to our calling, 
Goht, and give glory to the Eternall for our w hole condition and 
Rate of life. Now we know that after God had created mian 
by his almighty power and unſpeakable goodnesto make 
him partaker of his glory,and torulc over theearth,the ſea, 
andall things contained in them, he gave him preſently the 
Gen.2,24- woman for a faithfull companion, and {weerte ſolace to his 
_ life, and for the preſervation ofhis kinde,inftitutiog and fan- 
Qifying mariage from that time forward. Therfore I thinke 
my - «51 1 prey Vang we ought to handlethis firſt, becauſe 
it is the firſt calling ofman,moſt common,and moſt hono- 
rable: to the end that we may, as we ſaid yeſterday, begin 
to apply the ations and praRtiſe of the vertues, of which 
we have hitherto intreated,to eſtates and conditions of life, 
whereunto each of us may be called. 
AM ANA. If we could (faith Plato) behold with bodily 
Honeftyis at. CIs the beauty thathoneſly hath in her, we would -hefar in 
waics beautiful Jove with her:but ſhe is to be ſeene only with the cies ofthe 
minde.And truely with the ſame cics we may behold tin 
mariape,if we cofider narrowly the honeſty of the coupled 
| os Ji itisin every reſpeR abſolute, than the holy bond 
whereof,the carth hath nothing more beautifull or Lone, 
Mariaceis bo. ARAM». Maciage(as the Scripture faith)is honorable a- 
porable among Mong all,and the bed undefiled, He that findeth a wife, fin- 
=. deth a good thing, & reccives favor ofthe Lord, Therefore 
3.4 

Prov.18.zz, Ofthee (Ac nirtos) wedefireto underfland more at large 
what thou haſt learned concerning this matter diſcuſſed 

with ſo many contrary opinions both old and new, 
AcriToB. Nature having brought us foorth tolive 
Man borneto in ſocietic, and not alone, like to brute beaſts, it muſt 
kein locictic. needes be(ſaith Ariſterle) thathe which liverh ſolirarily is 
The definition Either a very beaſt, or more than a man. Now a ſocieticis 
ot focietie, an aſſembly and agreement of many in one, ſecking after 
fome good thing thar is profitable, pleaſant and honeſt, at 
The endef ſo. Iealt that ſeemeth to be {o : or elſe laboring toflic fromand 


( 


lo} | 98. toelchuc fone cyill, Every ſocietic reſpeReth the main- 


tenance 
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tenance and preſervation of Monarchies, kingdomes, and 
common-wealths. Bur becauſe no one whole and generall 
thing can be knowne (as the Philoſophers fay) exceprthe 

parts thereofbe firlt knowne, it agreeth very fitly with the 

cauſe of our meeting together,andis alſo very neceſſary for 

us, to learne what the {ociery of wedlocke is, which' being 

the ſeminary and preſervation of all {ocieties,isnothing els 14. jegnirion © 
but a communion of life betweene the husband & the wife, of wedlocke, 
extending it ſelfe to all the parts that belong to their houſe, 

of which we are to conlider hereafter. The originall and an- 

riquitie of this ſociery,called Mariage,is eſpecially woorthy 

of memory, becauſe God himſcliewwasthe authorthereof, The author & 
For he had no ſvoner createdthe firſt man, but he purpo« mankee © 
ſedto givehim a wife,for a faithfull companion, a comfor- Theerd there- 
trefſe of his life, and ahelpe like unto himſelfe. Which he b 
performed, affoone as he thought upon it : foraſmuch as 

with him to will is to be able,and to dot as likewiſe to be a- 

ble and to do, is to will. Furthermore, he inſtituted this di- 

vine myſterie forthe general increaſe ofmankind, & lawfull Another end. 
propagation of nature, evenin the timeof innocencybe- 

fore ian had (inned, ſanQifying it at the ſame time with 

his bleſſing, Vntos which neceſſity of Mariage, ran had 

made himſelfe a great deale more ſubjeR through the curſe 

of finne, which hath given place in his ſoule ro the concupiſ- 

cences of the fleſh. Wherby it appeareth that we have need The receflitie 
of this remedy in two reſpets,namely:inregard ofthe end On 
and condition of our firſt nature, as alſo by reaton of finne, " 
which came in afterward, except in thoſe to whom God 

hah granted the ſpeciall grace & gift of continencie, which 

is as rare athing as any otherwhatſoever. NotwithRanding Continencic a 
there hath alwaies bene a thouſand.contrary opinions as 9 
rouching this matter, namely:whether mariage is to be de- BEE 
fired and ſought after, or ratherto be hated and eſchued, ' 

neither part wanting reaſons, oftentimes more glorious in 

ſhew than forceable to conclude forthe defence of their ,,, ,.:« + 
ſaying. Among the Philoſophers, Py:hagoras the firſt of the, opinions 
was one ofthegreatelt enemies A 0 may be proo- cnn cfg 
ved by that which is written of him.For being requeſted to 2a 
beatthe inariage of a friend of his, he excuſed himfſelfe, 

ſaying: 


| | 459 Of Mar IAagCe | 
Pychegoracopi ſaying : That he was never deſirons to goto (uch a feaſt, or tobe 
| | 010 0imariage. ae ſuch a funerall:judging that it was all one for a man to mar- 
i ric 2 wife, & to wed a coffin & to put himſelfe into a tombe, 
{ vob | ortotake aſheete for the beginning of his buriall, Many 
other Philoſophers were of his opinion, yea they ſaid,thar 
Bil nature appointing a contrary to every living creature, hath 
Li? alſo given toman (to whom all other things are ſubjeR})the 
» woman for hiscontrary, whoſe malice is a ſworne enemie 

s nccundes 0?” tothercaſon of man. Securdius was of this ſe, who being 
demanded what a wife was, Thecontrary (quoth he) of a 

hasband. Moreover they ſaid , that a womans nature was 

ſuch, thatalchough ſhehad continued zo. yeares with her 

husband,yet he ſhould daily finde in her new fancies,& ſun» 
44 dry ſorts of behavior: ſo that nature ſeemed a ſtepmother to 

1 menrather than to beaſts, becauſe theſe know and ſhun their 
0. contraries,but man is naturally led to love and to ſeeke after 

| * his enemie. His miſery therefore is yery ous that ſo weak 
fleſh is ableto force a heartthatis atliberty,cauſing aman 

oftentimes toprocure to himſelfe that which doth him hurt, 

and to make great account ofthat which he contemneth, as 
experience Meck the ſame in regard of women. Thales 
Thates jdge- one of the Sages of Grecia,minding to ſhew that it was not 
age, good for a man to marric,when one asked him why he mar- 
ried not being inthe flower of his age, ſaid, thatir was nor 

yet time. Afterward, being growne to further age, and de- 

, manded the ſame queſtion, he anſwered, that the time was 
Metelluswould aft. £arics the Roman asked 2/erelies , being a manalſoof 
himſclfc co R great credite,why he would not take his daughter to wite, 
aw. ecing ſhe was beautiful in body,Gaied in countenance,clo- 
quent in ſpeech,noble by race,rich in dowry,happy in good 

name, & adorned with vertues? To whom he replied, That 

he knew allthis to be true, yet (quoth he) 7 hadrather be mine 

owne than hers.They that follow this opinion now touched, 

& abhor mariage,alledge comonly thele or the like reaſons: 

|  _ thatalthough the name of husband be ſweet & honorable, 
_ ant yet whoſoever wil wel cofider ofit,ſhal find it ful of great & 
intolerable burthens:& that the time is yet to come, wherin 

many thornes are not found amidſt the roſes of mariage,and 

wherein great tore of haile falleth not together _ that 
weet 
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ſweeteraine, Who is able (faie they)patientlyto abide the 

charges of mariage, the care of childret, the want which is 

ſometimes in the houle, the imperfeions of ſervants, but 

eſpecially the inſolencie and arrogancie of Wives, andthe 

yoke of ſo unperfeRt a ſexe? Who 15 able fullie to ſatishe,ei- 

ther their fleſhly luſt, or their inſatiable poinpe? Dothnot,, | 

the old proverbe ſay,that women and ſhips arc neverſo wel paredco chips, | 

rigged,bur that ſtill thereremaineth ſomething tobe amen- | 

ded? Whercupon I would conclude willingly, that if a 

maried man never loathehis eſtate, yet he tireth himſclfe 

ar the leaſt, Riches breed care,povertie gricfc, ſailing terri- 

fieth, eating hindereth, walking wearieth. Allthefe trou- 

bles are (we ſee) diſperſed or divided amongit many, bue | 

maried men have them alrogether. For if we marke a mar- | 

ried man, we ſhall ſeldome ſee him, bur cither penhfve or ſad, 

or wearie, or hindered, or ſomeuume amazed oratfraide of 

that which may befall him, or may peradvemure bee com- 

mitted by his wife.. Concerning goodadvice and chojce 

for the obtaining of a good mariage: Ifthou takeſt a poore How hard a 

wife, ſhe willbe contemned and thy ſelfe eſſe eſteemed: mareermine 

if thoutakel(t hir rich, :ſhee will _- 6 ro command thee, ,. (| 

and ofa free man to make thee aſlave,' So that when thaw 

thinkeſt totake an equall companion to wite, thou ſhale 

wed anintollerable miſireſſe, I know not whether ] ſhould' 

faic, aſhe divell, If thou marieſta faire woman, thou pur- 

teſt thy ſelfe in- great danger, leaſt thy rounde head be. 

come forked , which would be a fearfull.meramorphoſis. 

and alteration, ifit were-vihble and apparant, Every caſfile 

is hardto keepe, how well ſoever.it be watched, when it is 

afaulted by many : and his viRorie isin adeſperatecaſe, 

who being alone,is compelled ro fight againſt many, What 

{hall ] faie more ? Wealth maketh a woman proud, beautie 

ſuſpected, and bardnes of favor Jothſom. Is there any thing. .. +» 

(as Platarke farth)morelight than'the roong of an uabrides- An untruly woz 

ted woman?morenipping than herinjurics?more raſh than 5525 full of * 

her boldnes? more execrable than hernaughtie di oliti-" 

on? more dangerousthaa her furie ? Theſe evill ſpeakers of 

women; further inrich their ſaying with a thouſand hiſto. 

ries and exarmples,as teſtimonies ofthe infinite miſcrics and 
INCONs 
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inconveniences which hauc bene procured by them. For 
they alleadge the deceiving of the firft man by his wife, 
whereupon fin and death,and through them all miſeries en. 
Brawplesof fred into the world. Sampſon betraied by Dalua, Salomon be. 
miſerable e- came bratiſh through his concubines, -*chab rooted out 
by women, through Jeſabel, Marcus Antonins flue himſelfe for the love 
of Cleopatra, the deſtrution of Troy becauſe of Helena,the 
Pandora of Heſfrodus,the picifull death of Hercules by Deiani- 
ra, & many other miſerable events procured chiefly by wo- 
men,andplentifullic declared in hiſtories. Neither do they 
 _.., forget the ſaying of Hipponattius That of one mariage onely two 
—_— good dates are to be hepedfor amely, the mariage day, the day 
of the wiverdeath. They ay thatthe wedding day(according 
to Alexandreides (peech)is the beginning of many evils;that 
inno eſtate Forcune ſheweth her-ſelfe more inconſtant, and 
leſſe faichfull igperforming her promiſethan in mariage, as 
Potyhiſtor faich:becauſe there is not onerto be found, wherein 
there is not ſome deceit, or ſome occaſion of complaint gi+ 
vento theman, They ſay as Philemon laid, That awife ua ne« 


Yhree evill  cofſaric andperpetnallevillto ber husband : that ( as Diphilus 


om ſaid ) nothing i hardlier foundinall the word than a good nife. 


Whereunto that oldproyerbe agreeth, that a pood wife, 4 
good mule, and a good goate;are three naughtie beaſts. The 
anſwer alſo made by a noble Romane, is not forgotten of 
theſc ſeyere Cenſurers of women,to whom whe ſome of his 
acquaintaince & friends ſaid,that he had great cauſe to hold 
himſelfe happie and contented, becauſe he had a wife that 
wasfaire,rich,andcome of noble parentage,heſhewedthem 
his foote;, ſaying t My friewds,'you fee that my fpoe is verienew, 
fare &- well made; but none of you6antel whereabout it pincheth 
Mpbontur op. ** Likewiſe the ſaying of eLphonſu« king of Arragon is 
qionof per- Uledged by themthat blame marriage, namely,that man 
manage: would ſee u perfett & well agreeing mariage, the huthand muſt be 
| deafe, and thewife blinde, that he may not heart his woyes braw- 
ling nor ſhe ſee hir hucband: faults. He that erufteth to a womi 
(faid Hefiodus )is as ſafe as he that hangeth by the leaves ofa 
tree inthe end of Autumne when the leaves begin to fall, I 
remeberyet threethings which Thave heardurrteredinton- 
tempt of mariage : the ſaying of amerrie Teas? io" 
34 45 ; ac 
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deed of another , and the anſwerofa good fellow that was 
intalke of a certaine mariage. They have reaſon (quoth the T14.cce meek 
firſt) who ſay, that when a yoong man is tobe maried, he conceins, 
muſt be arrefied. For truclic I thinke we ſhould flie up to 
heaven, if this arreſt kept us not backe, The ſecond hearing | 

this preached, that whoſoever will be ſaved, muſt beare his 
croſſe,ran to his wife and laid her upon his necke. Thirdly, 

when one ſaid toa good fellow that he ſhould tary untill his 

ſon were wiſe beforehe maried him : Be not deceived my 
friend, (quoth he to him) for ifhe once growto be wiſe he 

Will never marrie. Theſe and ſuch like reaſons are commens 


ly alleadged by them that miſlike _— But now-marke 


what we ſay tothe contrary. Firſt we have toconhder the Noble rex- 
TO" PTY . * 4wae (OnsSIN the de» 
beginning and antiquitic ofmariage,the place where it was nin mens 


intituted, and who was the author thereof, and that in the age. 
time of innocency;of which things we have already ſpoken. 
Moreover we muſtremember,thatthe heavenly Word ho. Ciriſt honored 
nored with his preſence,and ſer foortha wedding feaft with his preſerce, 
a miracle, even with the firſt which he wrought'in this 324 _ 
world. Can anything then be found more holy, than that "TT 
which the holy of holies, the Father & creator ofall chings 
hath eſtabliſhed, honored & confecrared with his preſence? 
But what greaterequity can we uſe than to leave ro our 
ſucceſſors that which we hold of our predeceſſors? By wed- 
locke copulation we came into the world, and by the ſame 
we muſt leave others behinde us, to continue that propa= 

ation which hath endured from our aunceftors: unto us. 
Can there be any greater wantof confideration than to 
ſeeketo flie from that as prophane, which God hath caken 
for holy? asevill, which he hath reputed good? as deteſta- 
ble,which he efteemeth holy? 1s there any greater inhuma- 
nity, thantoreject the fountaine of humanity ? Is there a= 
ny greater ingratitude. than to denie to thoſe that are to 
come,that which we hold ofthem that are paſt? When God 
created woman,not of the {lime ofthe carth,as he did man, 
but of his bone,did he not ſhew thereby that he ſhould have yyp,..crom the 
nothing faſter cleaving , necrer joyning, or ſurer glued ro woman was 
him than his wife, eſpecially when he added theſe words, —— — 
That it was not good for man tobe alonetas though he had ſaid, Gen.2,18, 

| that 
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thathis life would be miſerable,irkſome & unpleaſant, ifhe 
had not given hima wife for a faithfull companion . How 
dare welay,that we know better what is meerte for us than 
he that made us,and knew all ourlife before we came out of 
the bowels of eurmother? than he that honored the bond 
of matrimony lo faras to ſay, thata man ſhall leave his fa- 
ther and mother, andcleaye to his wife? Is there any thing 
more holythan that honor which we owe to them that have 
The great pre- begotten us ?and yetthe fidelity of wedlocke is preferred 
— * beforefatherly and motherly honour,that it ſhould be kept 
and ofreed, evento the laſt gaſpe of life. Further we ſee 
howthe Spirit of God ſpeaking-by his Prophet honoureth 
Plal.45. mariage ſo far,astouſc it for al1milicude and repreſentation 
of that holy & ſacred unity, which he hath wich his Church, 
What could any man ſay more to excoll the dignity thereof? 
That which God hath begun, onely death endeth : what 
God hath c65oyned,death onely ſeparateth:what God hath 
made ſure,man cannot ſhake of. what he hath eſtabliſhed, 
man cannot aboliſh.Oh what and how great is the dignitie, 
preheminence,and prerogative of mariage? Apgaine, dowe 
notſcehow it hath bene continued throughout all ages 
Muriage ever paſt untill this preſent, received and approyed of all nati- 
T_T ons,both Hebrews, Greeks, Latins, and Barbarians, ſothat 
on, there is no nation under the cope of heaven, how barbarous 
ſoever it be,& far fr6 civilitie, which ſheweth not great joy 
& delight at wedding feaſts?Befides,who ſhall defend com- 
mon-wealths without armor & weapons, & who ſhal weare 
armourif men be wanting ? If that be not ſupplied by gene- 
The Romanes 32ion Which through death neceſſarily endeth,how can the 
had laweginfas Lnage and race of mankind endure? The lawes ofthe Ro- - 
vo; of mariage. mans(who were the pattern of vertuetoall nations ) with 
rigor puniſhed ſuch as would not marry,forbidding them al 
'publike dignitics,& depriving the of thoſe which they had 
obtained. Ando invite them the rather to marry, they ap- 
pointed priviledges for them that had children, ſothat he 
was moſt benefited and preferred to publike honours that 
had moſt children:'When Auguſtus Ceſar was Ceſor, inquir 
rie was made by his authoritic ofa Romane knight that had 
broke the lay & would notmarry, wherup6 he ans 
ene 
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bene puniſhed, but that be prooved that he had bene father, 
of three children. The ſame Avguſtxs being come tothe Emy. Auguſtas his 
pire, and defirous to correRthe deteſiable uncleanes of his the unetermnee 
ſubjeRs,and ro compel them to-contraRt matrimony, levied of his ſubjeds, 
an impoſt by way of a fine, upon their legacics and windfals 
coming by the death of others that did not mary after 25, 
yeares of age, orthat had no children, Whereby he greatly 
chaſtiſed whoordoms,adulteries and ſodomitry : and furni- 
ſhed Rome with good citizens which then was greatly de- 


ſitute of them by reaſon of civil wars. hat is the cauſe({aith Why the dow. 
ries ofiw omen 


Vipianme the lawyer) that womens dowries had ſuch great privi« to 1 0ms 
fedpes? It was forno other reaſon, than becauſe of the profit bad greatpri- 
that cometh to all common-wealths by mariages, He that "5% 
had three children amongſt che Romans could not be com- 
pelled to carry a meſſage,or publike cmbaſlage:he that had 
five was cxempred from perſonall charge : and he that had 
thirteen from all charge. Andinourtime in the common- 
wealch of Florence (as Raphael Uolateranus rehearleth in his Theprivildeges 
Philology) Every citizen that is father of for children either gf Mem mar 
males or females,s exempted, freed, and diſcharged of all publike 
tax,loane,or ſublidy. If nothing be more bleſſed wor happines more 

to be deſired than immortality, lineall propagation maketh 14 im< 

mortall through the continuing of kind. Whereupon we may 

infer by way of conclufion, that no greater happines can 

come to man and wifcin this world, than to leave ifſue as a 

reſtimony to poſterity, that once they were inthe world, & 

have left behind them atoken of their life. It was enated by 

Licargus lawes, that no citizen preferring the eſtate of comtinen« 

cy before that of mariage, (hould be at publike plaies:which at that 

time was anote of great ignommy We account not hima good gar= A comparion 
diner that painfully Sefſah thoſe fruitful trees which he hath in CO | 
his garden or orchard , if he have no care to plant and graft new, aud a citizen, 
. thereby to ſubſtitute others mn their place , which by ſucceſſion of 

time waxe old and ay. And how (hall we tage him for a good citizen, 

and ſuch a one as 2ealoufly ſeeketh the good of the common-weahth, 

that contenteth himſelfe with thoſe cutizens that are alrve, and 

neplefteth the ingendring of new in good and lanfull matrimony, 

whereby to ſupply the want of ſuch as daily decay ? Further ; 3 1 


RY 


ſhould 20 about to rehearſe here the happines, pleaſure-and 


Hh cons 
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comentation which man and wife living holily together, & 

according to the duty oftheir vocation,do mnt receive 

one of another, who doubreth that a whole day would not 
The happines, ſuffice me? What preater ſolace in the whole world can be 
rnpnagel found,rthan for a man to live with her unto whom he is cou- 
in mariage- pled,not by good will onely,butalſo by amutuall communi- 
cation of bodies?If we take greatdelightto confer with our 
friends and familiar acquaintance about our ſecrer affaites, 
ſhall wenot receive greater joy without compariſon to dil. 
cloſe our thoughts to her unto whom we ſpeake as ſafely as 
ro our ſelves,who is alſo partaker as well of our adverfity as 
profperity,and accounteth our weale or wo to be her owne? 
We are joyned to our friends by good will & liking onely, 


The neerecon* Hut to our wife we are conjoyned and linked by ſoveraigne , 


juniion of ma« 


ried couples, charity, by bodily commixtion, by ſacred confederacy, and 
by an inſeparable fellowſhip & ſociety in all weathers.If the 
manabound in temporall goods, the wife will keepethem 
faithfully for him, and increaſe them by her induſtry and la- 
bor.If he be poore and perſecuted by Fortune,ſhe will com- 
fort him.Ifthrough feare, ficknes,or any other miſhap hebe 


conſtrained to ſhut up himſelf in his houſe, his wife will take 

away that irkeſomnes from him, which otherwiſe would 

ſeaze up6 him being ſolitary. If he go abroadhe is glad that 

he hath lefc that party in his houſe which he moſt cruſteth. 

In youth fhe is a ſweet and amiable companion, and in old 

agea very convement comforter and ſolace, Moreover, by 

Mariage in- mariage a man increaſeth his friends, allies, kinsfolks, and 
crexierh x." Neighbours , whichiis a very great beriefite and invincible 
Arength.Brethren and fſters, nephewes and nieces are dou- 
bled.Peace is many times procured betweene monarches & 

princes by mariages, & infinite quarrels and diflentions ap- 

peaſed. But what unſpeakable pleaſure doth the very father 

_ taketo ſee his lively piture ingraven in the face of his chil- 
dren,and that ſo neerthe quick,as neither Lypſippres, Mentor, 

Potycletus, Phidias Praxiteles, Zeuxis, Apelles, nor Parrhaſius 

had everthe skill to grave or paint ſo well? Againe,whart joy 

receiveth he by hoping, that when his children ſhall waxe 

great,they will be the ttaffe of his age,they ſtay of his weak» 

nes,the pillar of his houſe, & thatoyerliving him according 


LO 
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tothe courſe of nature,they ſhall cloſe up his cies, and cauſe 
ſuch funerals and ceremonies to be done for him, as arc re- 
quiſite in that caſe? For the concluſion therefore of this pre- Motivestoma- 
ſent matter we ſay, that no.man canjuſily blame mariage, **3** 
unto which all lawes both divine and humane exhort us,na- 
ture provoketh us, honeſly draweth us, ' infinite commodi- 
ties invite us,all nations ſhew us the way thither, andlaftly, 
neceſſity of continuing oyr kinde coſtraineth us, And briefly 
to anſwer the grounds alledged to the contrary,they may be 
overthrowne 4 one onely diſtinttion,which is,that moſt of 
them that diſpraiſed mariage were heathens,and blinded in 
their vaine wiſdome,orto [peake better,in their follic,wan- 
ting then that knowledge of the truth, which God of his 
grace hath ſince revealed unto us. And no marvell ifthey er- 
red in diſpraiſing mariage, ſccing they could neyer attaine 
to the knowledge of the true and ſoveraigne good of man, 
as we have handledalready, Butyet ic cannever be found 
that Socrates, Plato, andſuch as were moſt excellent among Thebeft Phitox 
the Philoſophers, blamed ir, butrather honored and comes ſophersprailed 
mendedit,the moſt ofthem alſo being maried,as namely,So- rige, 
crates, Plato, Ariſtotle,Sencca,Plutarks,and others. As for their 
ſtrongeſt reaſon that miſlike mariage,namely, the deceiving 
of men by women, the fault ought co be imputed rather to 
the men,than to the women, becauſe men according tothe 
perfeRion of their ſexe, 0ughtto be wiſer than women,who 
are by nature more changeable by will, and more fraile in 
coun(ell, although all are not ſo, So that if there be anyim- 
perfeion,it ought notto be objeRed ro them by way of re- 
proach, burrather to nature than to them, And they that upe 
braid them therewith , ſhew that they wander oux of the 
path of reaſon, are deftitute of all good ſenſe), anFare un- 
wootthy that women ſhould have conceived the, brought 
them incothe world, givenchem ſuck, and nouriſhed them. 


Of a Houſe and Familie, and of the kinds of Mariage: of certame 
ancient cuſtames obſerved in Mariage. Chap. 46. 


Ac#1r-JN thebeginning of my preſent ſpeech of mari. 
TOB, +e- \ Inored this, that the communion of the 


husband and wife extendeth it ſelfe unto all rhe 
Hh 2 . parts 
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- partsthat depend of their houſe, Therefore I ſuppoſe (my 
Companions) that for the ſequele and: underſtanding of 
this matter which we have propounded to our ſelve3to in- 
treate of, I meanc Occonomie or government of a familie, 
we muſt ſecke after a more ample and large declaration of 
a houſe, which conſifteth not in many (tones,and long pee« 
ces of timberjoyned together with great cunning , but in 
A houſeconf. ſtones thar have life, and arepartakers of reaſon, tendin 
fcthinliring to the benefit and profit of the houle, as to their end. Alſo 
Tel! if you thinke it good, andour houre give us leiſure, we 
may enterinto the conſideration of the ſundry ſorts of ma- 
riages, and of certaine ancient cuſtomes obſerved therein, 
which I touched notin my diſcourſe, becauſe I would not 
be over-long. | 
Whar aſſem- ASER, Firſt,itis neceſſary (faih Ariſtotle) to joine thoſe 
vles are 90% together which cannot be the one withour the other,asthe 
the inſtitution Male and female for generation. Next, he that is able to cxc- 
ofa famile. cute the commandements of his maſter by the ſiren gud of 
his body, is a ſubjeR and ſlave by nature. And of theſe two 
aſſemblies a houſe or families firſt inſtituted, 


The definition AMANA, Afamilie or houſe is an aſſembly framed by 


C . . 
ofa hou'e, nature, to communicate daily together : and they are cal- 


led of the Grecians 2uoorzves,luch as live of the ſame provi- 
ſion, $uordrrres , ſuch 25 uſe the ſame chimney. But we ſhall 
underſjand ofthee Aran the whole diſcourſe of that which 
is herepropounded unto us. 

ARAM. When I conſider of the excellency and great- 
nes of Platohis skill, who was greatly admired of the Gre- 
cians,as he that for vertue and honeſty of life, for eloquence 

Piato elabli of ſpeech, and perſwafion by true and learned Philoſophie, 
ainefall WYEentfarbeyond all other Philoſophers,I cannor ſufficiently 
things in his Woonder, how, amidſt ſo many good lawes and proficable 
wealth, FAatutes for acommon-wealth ; which we havereccived fr6 
' him, heimaginedto eſtabliſh therein the communitie of 
goods,wives,and children,amongſt his Citizens, not ſuffe- 

= them to have any thing proper and peculiar: to the 

ende ( as he ſaid) to baniſh from his citietheſe rwo words, 

Thine and Mine, which in his opinion were the cauſe of all 
evils and deſolations that befall A Lal 06." 298 
icho- 
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Nicholaites revived the ſame error inthe primitivechurch, The away 56 
and many others have laboured by frivolous reaſons to de+ |S) 
fend and maintaint ic;chicfely to roate out( as they ſay ) ut- mumrie. 
terly from within the ſoule,thoſe humane affeRions, which 
commonly carry men rather towards their wives, children, 
and goods, than to other things, WhichaffeRions ſo long 
as they beare frray amongſt the citizens ,.cauſe them often» 
times to turne alide from their duty towards the.common- 
wealth,whereby it is made weaker,and of leſſe continuance. 
Now among many grounds confuting this errour, (which The confurati- 
being received, would fill all with diſorderand confuſion,to cn of thisencor. 
the overthrowof humane ſociety) this is moſt certaine and 
cannot be impugned,that foraſmuch as the lawfull diſtribu- 
tion of goods, and manner of mariages;are the ordinance of 
God,(as it is manife(i)and ſeeing the ardinance of God ma 
not be altered by apy counſel of man, it followeth, that al- 
well the diviſion of goods,as of wives and children,arcim- 
mutable; and conſcquently, that the community of gaods, 
wives, & children, is a thing flatly gainſaying the intitution 
of Gad,and therefore to be reprooved. Moreover, if goods 
were common,an infinite multitude of do-littles, of 1dle & 
negligent perſons, borne (as Horace faith) onely to deyoure 
& ro conſume the benefits of the earth, being unwilling to 
labor, & reſembling waſpes that eatethe hony of the Bees, 
would feed & cloath themſelves with their goods, who gee 
theirliving with great ſweat oftheir bodies,and vexation of 
their minds. Which is againſt the exprefſe comandement of 
God, who will have us cate our bread in the ſweate of our 
face.But whatgreater ſhame andoffence,utterly defacing all 
honefly of life,can there be among men,thanthecommu- 
nity of wives,whereby all fornications and adulteries would 
be maintained by authority ? This ſheweth plainely, that we 
are notto looſe time in confuting ſuch an opinion of theirs, 
who ſecketo take away from amongſt men all markes of a 
comonwealth.For there would not be any publikething , if 
nothing were private,norcommon,if nothing were peculis 
ar. Y ca Plato afterward did wiſclyleaye that opinion, & qui» 
etly renounced his firſt Common-wealth, to giyeplaceto 
a ſecond, And the Heraldes of Gods word condemned 
+ Hh 3 this 
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thiserror , when it was raiſed up inthe; Apolliles time by an 
arch-heretike called Nichol of Antioch, who maintained 
this opinion, that goods, wives, and children; oughtra be 
common amonglt chriſtians, & for example to others,com- 
municated his wife to whomſoever would , albeit ſhe was 
yoong and very beautifull, T hus following the orderelia- 
bliſhed of Gad, and continued alwaies through ſo many a- 
oes, untill our time, and having ſeene the firſt inſtitution of 
mariage, we mult alſo containe it within the houſe, which is 


The definition A fociecy and communion of life betweene the husband and 


ot a houſe. 


The diviſion 
thercoh 


the wife,the maſter and the ſervant,for daily profite, Heſrodus 
putteth the'Oxe in fiead of the ſervant, ſo far foorth (ſaith 
Ariſtotle) as the Oxe being fic ro labour , 15to poore. men in 
the place-of aflave; This houſe thus deſcribed is ſimple, but 
when children are contained therein,it is abſolute and com- 
pleate. Therefore a houſe thatis perfeR and accompliſhed, 
may be divided, according tothe ſaying of Philoſophers, 
into'theſe foute parts: into Matrimoniall,Parentall, Lordly 
cr Mafterly, and Poſſeſforie pazt. The Matrimoniall part 
comprehendeth the husband and the wife : the Parentall 
containeth the father , mother, and children: the Lordly 
hath underir the maſter, men-ſervants, and maid-ſervants? 
the Poſſeſſory part includeth within ic mooveables, im- 
mooveables,and chattels, Now to follow our matter alrea- 
dy begun,& ro diſcourſe of things in order, we have hereto 
handle and to obſerve diligently this ficlt part of a houle, 


 calledtheconjugal} or wedlock part,and the ſequele of our 


diſcourſes ſhall infiru& us in the other parts. He that hath 
talted of learning, and bene well inſtructed in the fiudy of 
wiſedome, ſhall finde that there are foure kinds of conjun- 


Foure kinds of Hons and mariages, namely, the mariage of honor,the ma». 


MATr1agce 


riageof love, the marizge of labor, & the mariage of griefe. 


Themariaze I DE Mariageof honor is devidediato the highett , middle- 
\Fhaooy feof mott, and loweſt degree, The highelt is that ſupernaturall 


three ſorts. 


rarizge, whereby God and mans nature mcete together, 
even by a myery, which overpaſſeth the underſtanding 
of all humane capacity, Weſaw the effeR and truth there- 
of in the incarnation and nativity of the cternall Sonne 
of God. The middlemoſt mariage of honout is, ſ_ 
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God and the ſoule meete, andare joined rogetherby grace - 
and glory, The loweſt degree of the mariageof honor, is 
when God andthe Church are coupled together, and are 
made one mylticall body. Theſe three forts of m_—_—_ are 
ſupernaturall, and appointed of God after an unſpeakeable 
maner: but the cauſe ofour aſſemblic requireth notthat we 
ſhould ſpeake any more ofthem. Now to come tothe other 
kinds of conjunttions,which reſpeRonly the eſtate ofman- 
kinde:the mariageof love, isthat which is berweenean ho= z.rhe mariage 
neft man and a vertuous woman, linked together by God, *f!976. 
for the preſeryation of the linage'of man. It may becalled 
a charitable conjunRion,, unity, and ſociety of them thar 
are good, being made by grace, peace and concord. Of this 
mariage ſpake that wife Iew, ſaying : That three things a- 
mong others,were approved of God and men, The concord Ecclus.as.r, 
of brethren, the love of owr neighbour, and the hnsband and wife 
that agree well together, Andtofaytruth,itis oneof the grea- 
teft benefits, yea one of the rareſt felicities in the world, whe 
amariage is well and duly kept,when both the husband and 
wife feare God, and keepetheir promiſe one to another: 


according to that faying of the wiſeman: Bleſſed i the man Ecclus.26.r, 
that hath avertuous wife: the wife alſo being no leſſe happy 

that hath a good husband. The other kinde of mariage, the mariage 
namely of labour, is that which is commonly >raftiſed in f labour, 
our daies,whercin many, yea almoſt all marry for covetoul- 


nes,not for the vertue,chaſtity, or good report, which __ 
heare of women & maidens, P/axt:es the comicall poet ſaid, plaurus would 


. Mad | have a man 
that in mariage a man muſt take his wife by the cares, and prezm wife, 


not by the fingers: that is to ſay,for her good report, not for bythecares, 
her dowrie, which is told with hands. Lycwrgus being defi- nonvy the frn- 
rous thar his Citizens ſhould putthe ſame in praQtiſe, eſta- = 8 forts 
bliſhed a law , which forbad. giving of dowries with mai- 225 1dow- 
dens in mariage, tothe end that every maid ſhould labor to 
endow her-ſelfe with vertue: for loye whereof, and not of 
riches, they ſhould be demanded in mariage. The ſame rea- 
ſon moved Themyſtocler, when two men required his daugh- Themifocles. 
terin mariage , to prefer the honeſt man before the weal» 
thic: ſaying , That he hadrather have amanto his ſonne in 

law without goods, than goods without aman, We reade 
Hh 4 that 
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that Olympias the mother of Alexander, hearing of onethat 
had maried avery faire woman, bur ſcarſe chaſte;being ra- 
uviſhed with her love; ſaid,that he was a brainles man;other. 
We mnſtnos WIENC would not have marriedby hear-fay, nor by the luſt 


warric bythe of his cies, 'We may ſay as much ofthem that marrie bythe 
hiſt ofour cics, 


broke ee © report of their fingers, counting upon them howe much 
port of our fin- their wives bring to the by mariage,nor conſidering before 
gets. whether thity be lo qualified, that they may live with them; 
Butler us know , that every matiage made through cove- 

rouſnes, eſpecially where there is inequality of riches, as 

namely when the husband- is poore, and the wife richywill 

be alwaies riotous, and very hardly will there be any peace 

Menarder, betweenethem. Whichching denander defirous ro teach 
us, ſaid, thatwhen a pooreman marietharich wite, he gi- 

yeth himſelfc in mariage to the woman whichhe weddeth, 

and not the woman. to him, Andthe Saryricall Poet faith, 

that nothing is more intollerablethanarich wife. This cau- 

Pittacut 3n- (ed a yoong man toOgoto Pittacms, one of the Sages of Grz« 
fwerroayoong £52, ahdtoaske his counſell, ſaying :1 haverwo wives offe- 

man that asked 

hisadviſe in mas Ted me, the one is<quall to me in goods and parentage,the 
Wages other gocth farre beyond me, which of them ſhall I take ? 
Marke (faid this wife man) where children are rcady to play 

at fence,go to then, and they will counſe!l thee, He did fo, 

and as hedrew neere, they began to ſetthemſelues one a- 

"gainſt anothertoskirmiſh, And when they ſaw this yoong 

man comming, who exceeding them inftrength and big- 

nes, andfuppoſed that he would make one among them, 

Erery onemult they ſaid aloud, leteveric one go to his match. Whzreby he 
equall learned what he was to do concerning hismariage, CMar- 
Martia. Htiaanoble widow, being demanded why ſhe maried not a- 
gaine, ſeeing ſhe was rich., and as yet in the floure ofher 

youth, madethis anſwere 7 can finde none( ſaid the) that lo- 

veth not my goods more than my perſon. The ſame reaſon moo- 

= ai ved VendaQueene of Ruſciatothrow her. ſelfe into the wa- 
Tone  tertherbyto revenge her-ſelfe of them that made war with 
her, to have her in marriage, ſeeing they could not win het 

by gentlenes. For ſhe knew wel!, that they deſired her for 
herkingdome,and not of any good will they bare unto her: 

a5 it 1s the cuſtome of princestoreſpeR onelythciraliance 


and 
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and profit, marying ofteri-titnes by ſubſtituces and proxies againſt mari. 
| thole whomthey never ſaw but by picture. Bur 1 inde that 28* OC. 
Elizabeth that wiſe Queene of England, was ofa better tlizab*th Q.04 
judgement, whea ſhe wrote to Henrie Prince, and (ince king Foghaed 
of Sweathland, who demanded her in mariage, That he was 
the onely prince in the world, whom he ought to love moſt, becauſe 
he required her when ſhe was apriſoner : but ſhee was reſolved ne- 
ver to marie any man before ſhe had ſcene him. The like anſwer 
ſhe ſent rothe Archduke of Auſtria, which was in part the 
cauſe why neither ofrhem would come unto her,fearing be- 
like,that if they were not wellited,they ſhould be ſencÞack 
apaine into their countrie, Ofthis that hath bene hitherto 
diſcourſed,together with the experience whichis daily ſeen, 
we may inferre, that mariages made through covetouſnes, 
are indeed mariages of labour, And ofthis number may of marizges 
thoſe bexeckoned, wherein bodily beaury, and other out= T4de onciyfor 
ward graces are onely regarded, For it ſeldome fallech our © 
but that the ſpirit of difſenfion troubleth all thoſe hou» 
ſes, and thatalllove andliking vaniſheth together with 
age, whichcauſcth the lively bue of colour to wither away. 
Likewiſe among theſe mariages; of labour,, weplacethole: 
wherein thereis diſparitic of age.,/, and; eſpecially of mane 044, agary 
ners. Therefore Dionyſius the elder ſaid to bis mother, who ty of2ge and 
being vericold, would needs marie ayoong man, that it myers ME 
was in her powerto violate the lawes of Syracuſa, bur nor cvuples. 
the law of nature, Ariſtotle faith,that tnenand women ought 
to marrie together in ſuchan age, that bothofzhem ſhould. 
leave off to beget & roconceive children at the ſame time. 
According tothisrulethe husband muſt betwentie yeeres, ** ar 38 
or thereabours, elder than his wife : becauſe naturally wo- men ought rs. 
men conceive and beare children until fifty yeares,and men © 
may begetchildren untill 70. Lycwrgus allo forbad that 
any man ſhould marrig before he were 37.yceresold,,and a 
woman before 17, Whercof this reaſon may rather beren» 
- dred, thatthe wife may more eafily acquaint her-ſelfe with 
her husbands maners, he being then of ripe judgement,and 
ſhe comming into his power from her tender yeeres,For(as 
the ſame Ariſtotle faith ) diverſitie of manners and cal- 
lings hindereth friendſhip and true loye. But becauſe an 
Ie 


Wy S man 
ought to haue 


renyeercs _ 
more then his 
wie. 
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1.Cor.7-39. * 


The diſcommo- 


gitics of ſecond 
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the ſhortnes of mans daies,] thinke it were good for himta 
marieat thirtic yeeres ofage,taking a wife oftwenty yecres 


old, tothe endthat her age may not be too much unlike | 


his : that ſoliving according tothe common courſe of na. 
rure, they may leave their chitdren provided at the fame 
yeeres,and ach as might be well able co live without them 
A maiden alſo of that age is able to judgea great deale ber. 
ter what is meete for her, and what dutie ſhe owethto her 
husband,8& ofhis commandements, than if ſhe were yoon- 
ger, Now, ſeeing we are about this matter, Ithinke[ ſhall 
not digreſſe from the ſame,if I ſpeake ofthe mariage of wi. 
dowes. Iris cettaine that thoſe women that have alreadie 
learned the diſpoſition oftheir former husbands, are often- 
times very hardly altered, Whereupon ſorne alledge the ex- 
ample'of Timothens, the belt plaier onthe flute ofhis time, 
who,when he tooke a (choller,uſed todemand of tim whe- 
ther he had made any entrance in thatplaie: Which if hee 
had, hetooke a greater reward by halfe than he did of them 
chat knew nothing : ſaying, that his paines were greaterin 
taking away from his ſchollers that which was naught and 
unskilfull, than in teaching that which was good to ſuchas 
underſtoodnothing at al therof. Chilon one of the wiſe men 
of Grecia,ſaid, that he accounted him a very foole, who ha- 
ving ſaved himſelfe from a perilous ſhipwracke by painefull 
{wimming,would returne to ſeaagaine,as though a tempelt 
had'not power overall barkes. P/atoes Andropynateacheth, 
that ſecond mariages can never fitly bemade. Concerning 
this matter, wecan haye no berter counſell thanthat of $. 
Paxle, whitherI referre the reſolution of this matter, But 
experience dailic teacheth us what infinite miſeries, quar- 
rels,ſuits,and overthrow ofhouſes, proceede from ſuch ma- 
riages, through the donations and profites which yoong 
men crayethat marrie widowes, who forgetting all natu- 
rall dutie, doubr not to inrich ſtrangers -withthe goods 
oftheir owne children.,Valeria of Rome may ſerve for ano- * 
table example to women, who ſaid, that her husband died 
for other, but lived to her for ever. Saint Hierome rehear- 
ſeth 2 hiftorie quite contrarie to this heere ſpoken of, a- 
youching that he ſawe at Rome a woman that had moo 
marie 
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married to 22. husbands, who afterwards marying one that of a wemas 
had had 20.wives,died in his life time. Whereupon the Ro- *b*! had bene 
mans crowned him with Lawrell,in token of viRtorie; and ada" | 
cauſedhim to carry a branch of Palme in his hand at his 
wives funeral. He makethmention'allo of ayother widow, The nororiens 
who ofalmes brought up alitle child & abulcd it at the age !97ſencs of a 
of ten yeares, by whom (he became great with child,contra- Be” 
rietothe order of nature, God fo permitting ir, to diſcoyer 
the vile filthines of that woman, Second mariages were a 
preatdeale more honorable for ſuch widowes. The fourth 
kind ofmariageremaineth yet, which wecalledthemariage ,;,......... 
ofgriefe,whichis nothing elſe but the afſembly and conjun- of gice. 
Rion of the wicked and reprobate, of whom that common 
proverbe is fpoken,thar 7t es better one houſe be troubled with 
them than twaine.Theirlife cannot be but full of wretched- 
nes and miſcrie,the griefe whereof will abide by them for 
ever, But-to returne to our firſt ſpeech of the mariage of 
love, which is holy and lawfull, guided by good reaſon, and 
according tothe ordinance of God;mortall men beholding 
the holines and neceſſity ofthis myſterie,have enriched and 
ſet foorth the ſame with all kinde of joy and delight, with 
the aſſemblie ofkinsfolks, and calling together of friends 
and gheſts, with bankets,feaſts, ornaments, jewels, Trage- Commendable 
dies,Comedies,and ſuch like paſtimes,uttering joy:and not wariages 
tobemiſliked ; ſo that all difſolutenes and over-grear ſu- 
perfluitic be ſet aſide, and honeſty and comlines obſcrved. 
Burt eſpecially the wedding; ſongs, uſed by the Ancients, _ 
both Greekes and Latins,and made to beautifie and enrich uſes in. ” 
their weddings, are wootthic of eternall praiſe, Moreo- - | 
ver, they had amoneft them infinite and ſundry cultomes eo rellems 
kept atthe knitting up and celebration of mariages, ſome lebration of 
being good, others bad, of which we will here alleadge ®*"i23es. 
certaine, becauſe we may finde inſtruQtion in them. The 
Afﬀyrians had certaine Magiſtrates called 7riwmwws, and os 
Prefidents of weddings, approved and grave men, whoſe 
office was once a yeare in everic Towne ahd Village to 
bring all the yoong maidens that wereto bee maried, into 
one publike place, and to cauſe them to be proclaimed 
one after another, beginning with the faireft; who were gi+ 

ven 
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vento them that offeredmoſt, and bad lai, With thismos 
niethat came by them, they married thoſe that were: hard. 
favoured, as good cheape as they could: and otherwiſe 


than after this ſort, it was not lawfull for any body to con- 
tract matrimony, Wherein they ſhewed a maryellous care 
inproviding equally for all their daughters, The ancient 


> Thecuſtomeof Grzcians had a cuſiome to burne before thedoore ofthe 
rhe Grecianse | 


new married wiſe,the Axletrce of that charior whereia ſhe 
was brought to her husbands houſe : giving herto under« 
ſand thereby , thatſhe was to dwell there with him, whe- 
cher ſhe were willing or no,& never to depart from thence. 
Tycurgus would not havethe husband and wife tolietoges 
ther inthe beginning of their marriage,norto ſec one ano» 
ther,but by ſtealth and ſecretly : To the end (ſaid he) that 
amiticand love might be the better preſerved betweene 
them, that they might be healthy, and that their children 
which ſhould come of them, might be ftronger. The Ro- 


The cuſtoms of manes paſſed all other nations in pompe , ceremonies , and 
the Romances. correlineſſe of marriage. They obſerved this inviolably,that 


their maidens and widowes ſhould notbe conſtrained 
to marrie, On the wedding day they uſed that faſhion, 
which at this day is very common. The new married wife 


,was richly apparelled, with her haire hanging about her 


ſhoulders, and her head crowned with a garland of flow- 
ers. The mother of the Bride went before her daughter, 
bearing acofer of trinkets, jewels, rings , andotherlittle 
ornaments belonging to women. The maidens that came 
of wealthic houſes, had a chariot prepared for them, drawn 
with two white horſes, to declare the puritic of body, 
and innocency of minde, which the yoong women ought 
to have. The new martied wife was led from her fathers 
houſe to her husbands houſe, along the broadeſt firectes 
in thecitie, tonote thereby , that a wife ought alwaies to 
paſſe by the greateſt way ,and notto be found at any time in 
ſuſpeRed and ſecret places, whereupon ſome ſuſpition of 
evill may ariſe, When ſhe was come to the centric of her 
husbands houſe , before ſhe went over the threaſhold of 
the doore,he tooke her with both bis armes by the wings, 
and lift her aloft in ſuch ſort, that he ſirooke her head _ 

e 
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the doore poſt together, and (o ſet her withinthe doore be« 
fore ever her feete touched the ground, This was done,that 
the maried wife ſhould remember through the griefe of 
the blow;not to gooftenfoorth out of her husbands houſe, 
if ſhe would have the report and name ofan honett woman. 
Her garments, behaviour, geſture and gate,were correſpo- 
dent to all modeſtic,honeſtie,and ſhamefaſtnes. She wore a 
jewell hanging by a ribben about her necke,to fignifte,thac 
ſhe was down and pur in ſubjectionto her husband. She 
reſenred alſo to her husband water inone hand, and fire ar rr 

in the other, Which ſome interpret thus, that as the com- preſent fire and 
munication ofmans life conſiſterh chiefly in the uſe of theſe, Þ27er 50 thet 
rwo elements,of fire and water, ſo there cannotbeany fel« 
lowſhip more familiar or neerer linked together, than that 
ofthe husband andthe wife, Now,-becaule fire and water 
ſignifie communication , others have thus underſtood it 
that as fire and waterarecleane contrzries as wel in the firſt 
as in the ſecond qualiries;ſo are man and wife, the one be- 
ing hot anddrie,of the nature offire,and the other cold and 
moiſt, ofthe nature of water : which contraries being joy- 
ned rogether,make a harmonie and temperature of loye, A 
eaine, ſome would have the difſenfions, murmuripgs, and 
complaints that areoften in marriages, ſignified thereby: 
wherein laughter is hot without weeping, norrelt without 
labour, nor ſweet without ſowre,according tothe nature of 
all earthly things, in which we cannot tafte hony withoue 
gall,nor ſugar without Aloes, Many other ceremonies were 
uſed of the Ancients, which for brevitie lake,as alſo becauſe 
there is ſmall inftruRtion in them, 1 omitfor this preſent 
Therefore to conclude our diſcourſe, we learne thatthe vnng$\ 
name of a houſe doth not onely fg,nific the wals and roofe ofa howe, 
of a building, bur that ic oughtro betaken for a familie'ga- 
thered together to communicate. one with: anotherin: all 
neceffities. Welearne alſo thatinevery martiage weobght 
to have regard to the ordinanceand- inflitution of God, 
and to thoſe politike lawes under which we live, to the end 
we trouble not common tranquillitie: that we muſt avoide 
all diſparitie of goods, of houſes,of age, andeſpecially of 
paturcand maners.Let us not luffetour ſelyesto be carried 

| away 
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away with any fooliſh paſſien, bur looke chiefly to this,that 


under a gracious and honeſt behaviour may ſhine foorth 
cleareand evident fteps of an upright and fincere ſoule, 
yoide of diſſimulation : ſaying with the Wiſe man , Favor i; 
acceitfull, and beauty ts vanitie , but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed, We muſt alforid our wedding af. 
ſemblies of all difſoluteneſſe, of all kinde of allurements to 
voluptuouſnes and nicenes, that they may rather {ceme to 
be llooles of honor and chaſtitie, than on & 
looſenes,If we lay ſuch foundations in mariages, no doubt 
but God will blefſe them, and make them happy and prol- 
pcrous,to the glory of his name, and to the quietnes and 
contentation of us all. 


Prov. 31:30, 


Of the particular dutie of a husband toward his 
wife, Chap. 47, 


ARAM. A SPhyſitions Rand more in feare of feavers 
AA engendred of hid cauſes gathered together 
| - by liccle & little of along time,than ot thole 
Small ates. whichproceede of very apparant cauſes : ſothe ſmall jatres 
ded ina houſe, and daily quarrellings of maried folkes, being unknowne 
to ſtrangers, and drawing bylittle and little to an incurable 
hardnefle, domore ſeparatethem one from another, than 
any other cauſe whatſoever. Therefore it is neceſſary that 
all the rootes of ſuch naughty ſprigs ſhould be cut off, and 
all occaſions ceſchued , which might provoke one another 
tothe leaſt and lighteſt anger that may be,The induftricof 

the man oughtto aime eſpecially at this,being called tothe = 
honorable eſtate of Head of a tamilie, looking diligently 
thatheperforme ſuch dutie towards her, whois ſo Rraight- 
lie linked unto him, that ſuch diſſentiens never takethcir 
beginning through his defaulc, Let us then (my Compani- 
bns)cake orcafion of rhis ſubjeRt to be better inſtrufted ia 

"EI the durie of ahusband cowards his wife. | 

high ip ' - ACHxrros, Rejoice (faith the Wiſe man) with the wife 
Everieman - Of ##y. youth, Let her be as the loving Hinde and pleaſant Ree:let 
nuſt coment her @veſts ſavirfie thee all times, & delight inher loue continualy- 
hirowne wiſc. Formby ſvouldeſt thou deleght in a ftrenge woman,or _—_ the 
. boſome 
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beſome of a ſtranger ? For the wates of a man are befare the cier of 


whe Lord, and he pondreth all hu paths, 


ASER. Hugbands (faith S. Paxle ) love your wives, even as Ephe.5.25.26+ 
Chriſt Iovedthe Church,and gave himſclfe for it. So ought men {un coop 


to love their wives as their owne bodies : be that loveth his wife, theu wives, 
loveth himſelfe, Bur ic belongeth to thee ( AMAna) to 
handle us this point at large. 

AMANA, Gorgiasan excellent Orator, commended of 
Cicero in many places, exhorted the Grecians long fince 
ro peaceand concord, byan oration of woonderfull arr. 
W hich when he had ended, one Melanhus ftood up be- 
fore all the companie that was preſent, and faid ; My Lords, 
behold Gorgias, who by his eloquent oration exhorteth us 
that are in number infinite ro concord, and yet he cannot 
play the Orator ſo wells to cauſe his wife and his cham- 

er-maide to live quietly with him in his houſe, wherein 
thereare but they three, For ye ſhall daily ſee them at ſtrife 
and continuall diff-ntion. Therefore, my Lords, I thinke 
it great raſhnes in him to exhort us to concord, whenhe 
cannot have it himſelfe in his private houſe. And cruelie; 


beſides the unſpeakeable torment thatis » ne ſuch 


riots,janglings, and controverſtes ina houſe, it is aſhame- 

full offenee when they are knowne to ſtrangers. The Anci-» 

ents had a private ani houſhold God, whom they calted 

the God Lar, which we may tranſlate into our language, rowmehond. 
the God ofthe Harth. He was had inſuch venerarion, that rope 
if any man withdrew himſclfe to the harth and houfe of "IR 
his deadly enemie, his enemie durfi not offer him any vio- 

lence as long as he was there, the harth being unto him a 

ſanQuary and place of immunitie. For ſo we reade of The- rhemittocies 
mnſtocles, that being baniſhed from Athens , and purſued faredby fiying 
by ſome that would have laid violent hand upon him, mt 
hee fled to the harth of his deadly enemic, who for that ; 
cauſe durft not ſtrike him., nor offer him any injurie, This 

Harth was dedicated and confecrated to the Goddefle 

Veſta, and was placed where the chiefe fire of the houſe 

was made. Now I pray you , if it were prohibited, and 
accounted an unjuſt thing for aman to quarrell, to inju- 


rie, ortooffcr violence, eyen to his utter enemic, being 
fled 


What place 
the wite hath 
next cothe _ 
man, 


Love the firſt 
foundation of 
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fled o his Harth; how: infamous ana (thinke you) and 
unwoorthie the nature of man, did theſe men judgeir-to 


\bee, to offer wy violence to them that were ofthe ſame 


Harth, but chiefly tothe Wife , whois aprincipall perſon 
belonging to the bed, table, Harth, yeato the whole houſe 
of the Husband, and is called by the law, a companion 
both of the divine and humane houſe? At this day we com- 
monly obſerve this, not to offend in any fort thoſe that 
cometo ſee us: andif we have any occaſion of quarrel. 
ling,it ſhallnot be ſhewed as long as they are in our houſe, 
if we have any care not to be accounted uncivill , and voide 
of diſcretion, And how ſhall we not uſe the ſame reaſon 
rowards them that are unto us a ſecond ſelfe, with, whom 
we are to live and die? Letusthen have ſegareſes thoſe 
principall points that are to be defired for. the eſtabliſh. 
ment and continuance of love, upon which every holy 


evcric holy ma. Mariage oughtfirlt to be grounded, as we have alreadie 


riage. 


The husband 


ſaid. Secondly,it muſt be grounded upon the conformitic 
and agreement of good and honeſt conditions: and laſtly, 
ie muſt hold and depend of prudence , which breedetha 
continuall,lively,and mutual! affkeRion of one towards ano» 
ther, the true teſtimony whereof is a reverent behaviour 
of cachto other. It is a Maxime andprinciple granted þb 
wiſe men,thatno man is woorthie and meete to command, 
unleſſe he be better than they over whom he commandeth, 
Therefore it ſcemeth that nature commonly giveth more 
vigor,{trength,authoritic,gravitic, and prudence, in deedes 
and wordes tomenthan to women. The effeRs of which 
graces he cannot berter ſhew foorth, than by governing 
imſelfe with reaſon, and according to dutic towards his 


pn Wife: firſft,in-loving her,then in | ore o her graciouſly, 


over a free 


for, 


ver- a5 beingafreeperſon,as Ariſtorle 


aith,perſwading her more 
by reaſon than authority, He muſt not offer her any inju- 
rie,either in deede or word, but honour and make much of 
her.For the Husband that honoureth his Wife, honoureth 
himſelte. The Lawyer faith, that maried women are and 
Outto be ſer foorth with the beames of their Husbands, 
and that the Husband ought to give example to others to 
honour his wife ; whereby alſo he ſhall provoke his moe to 

onor 
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honor him. Buton the other fide, by offring her wtong, he: 

ſhall incenſe her, and give her occaſion to replieupon him! 

with bitter ſpeechcs, which inthe end will provoke him to The fruirs of 
wrath,and to behave himſelfe worſe towards his wife,there- © 4caling. 
by conſtraining her, as it falleth out oftentimes, to invenc 

ſome miſchiefc againſt him and his honor. There are a thou- 

ſand examples hereof in goed authors, and experience af- 

foordeth too many proofes of the ſame, We reade of Cly- Cltemneſlra 
remneſtra the wife. of Agamemnon, that, to revenge an inju- 

rie received from her husband , ſhe committed adulrterie, 

and afterward conſented ro his death. Ir is true that this is 

bur a ſimple revenge of women , andſucha oneaslighteth 

upon themſelves. But what? This ſexe is fraile, ſpirecfull, and 

given to revenge : and therefore menare to uſethe greater 

prudence in the governing and managing of them. The 

proverbe is, thata man is bitten of his dog , by provoking 

him over-much, and that an Eeleis ofcentimes loſt, when 

itis ſtrained over-hard. Therefore let a wiſe husband know 

this, that he muſt never deale- injuriouſly with his wife, A hu«d5d maſt 
eſpecially before other: and that he muſt abſtaine moſt of J*xe* deare wo 
all from laying violent hands upon her, If the Ancients 
would haye their ſlaves correted, rather with words than 

blowes , much more ought the wife to be ſo dealt withall, . _ 
whom God'calleth ahelpelike to us, To this efteRt Iarcns Marcus Anre- 
Aarelins ſaid, that a wiſe husbaftid and one that mindeth to —_— © 
Ive peaccablie with his wife, ought aboye all things to ob- 

ſerye this rule , namely : To.:dmom|h her often, to reprehend 

her ſeldome , but never to late hands upon her. Homer bringeth 

in /apiter reprooving his wife , and threatening her when 1,z;44,, 

ſhe is rebellious, but never maketh him go farther. Wee 

reade inthe life of Cato, of whom it was given outthathe cars. 

was a ſworne cacmy to women , that he neyer ſtrooke his 

wife, accounting that ſacriledge. & yet he knew well how 

to uſe the place and dignity of a husband, which keepeth 

his wife in obedience. But above all that hath bene hi- 

therto ſpoken, a husband muſt obſerve this as an inviola- A busbidmuſt 
ble law , thathe abftaine from touching any other woman - =" qa 
but his owne, as wellinreſpeR of the feare of God, who 
*excludeth all whooremongers and adulterers from his hea- = 

Ii yenly 
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venly manſion, as alſo becauſe his wife ſhould have no 
knowledge or ſuſpition thereof. For otherwiſe he will cat}, 
himſelfe into a more dagerous Labyrinth,than was that of 
king Porſeana or of Dedalus: yea,he ſhall hardly have a good 
countenance of his wife at any time , except ſhe diſſemble 
the matter , that ſhe may the better be revenged of him, 
either by rendring like for like, thinking that the hath juſt 
occaſion to breake her faith made to her husband, ſeeing 
he hath broken his to her, or clſe by ſome other meane up. 
on his perſon. Ofthis ſuſpition which the wife hath of her 
husbands incontinencie, or the husband of the wives, is 
bred a great paſſion, orto ſpeake better, afurie andrage, 
Whar jcloufie Which we call jeloufie. Cry/ppas calleth it a diſcaſe of the 
4 minde,. proceeding from a care which a man hath, that 
that thing is communicated to another , which he would 
not haye common but private to himſelfe. Or otherwiſe 
we may ſay, that jelouſhee is bred of thatloye,, which will 
not ſuffer a partner in the thing beloued, Some write (faith 
Plutarke)that Cats are troubled with the ſmell of perfumes 
and ſweet ſayours,in ſo much that they waxe mad withall, 
Likewife,if it ſhould ſo fall out that a woman ſhould be of- 
fended and have her braine troubled with the perfumes of 
her husband, he were of avery firange nature if he would 
not abſlaine from it, but for the enjoying of alittle plea- 
ſure would ſuffer her to fall into ſo great an inconvenience, 
Now ſeeing it is ſo that ſuchaccidents come upon thetn, 
not when their husbands are perfumed,but when they give 
Whordomeis Over themſelves to the love of harlots, it is great injultice 
great ijultice. in them to grieve, offend , and trouble their wives in ſuch 
hainous ſort, At leaſtwiſe they ſhould behave themſelves 
as they do that draw neere to Bees, who abftaine from tou- 
chingeven their owne wives.For it is reported of Bees,that 
they hate and make warre more againſt them than ayainſt 
others, becauſe they have ſuch falſe hearts , as tolie neere 
their wives, being defiled & polluted withthe company of 
any other women. The wilde Bore (ſaith one of the Poets) 
purſued of dogs, the Lioneſſe bitten with hunger, the Ty- 
gerrobbed of her yoong ones, or the Viper whoſe taile is 
tro& upon, are not mote terrible than a woman that is of- 


fended: 
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fended: but nothing will ſooner ca(t her into afrenhe and | 
furie, thanjcloufie, Ariadna buried alive Zeno 1/ſauricus the Thecruell re- 
Emperor,that ſhe might berevenged of him,He thattaketh 11,5 __ 
to himſelfe thoſe pleaſures which he forbiddeth his wife, 
doth as muchas if he commanded her to fight againſene- 
mies,to whom he had already yeelded himſclfe,And if vice, 
whoordom,curiolity,ſu Ws © II and other imper= 
fetions reigne among men, how ſhould they drive them 
away from women?Soa husband mult corre& himlſclf firſt, 
& after uſe learned inftrutions towards his wife. Let him 
(as Bees do) gather together and carryto his wife, ſo much 
of his Rudics as may ſcrve for her profit, Forſeeing women 
(as Plato ſaith) have a ſoule as well as we, and as quicke a 
ſpirit, yea oftentimes a more excellent ſpirit than we , we 
muſt not thinke them uncapable of the goodly reaſons of Womenarece 
Philoſophy, wherein many of them have "nota ma- re Ou 
ny Philoſophers. Knowledge and skill will keepea woman 
fcom other unmeetcexerciſes,and being raviſhed with her 
husbands brave diſcourſes, ſhe will contemne the loſle of 
time in unprofitable matters. She will never fall into that 
danger which oftentimes befalleth women, who conceive 
and bring foorth by themſelves ſtrange counſels, and ex- 
travagant paſſions, when they receive not from el{e-where 
the ſcedes of good ſpeeches, and when their husbands im=- 
pu not unto them any ſound doQrine. The ſame (as fa- 

les faine ) prevailed more than the Northerne winde. For 
the more the winde laboured to get away a mans gowne, Araleof the 
and to that end blew more violently, the harder did he png an* ne 
girde up andreftraine his garment. But when the Sunne 
waxed hot after the winde , the man feeling himſelfe hea- 
red, calt off Iris gowne, and afterward burning with heate, 
. he put off his coate and all, Soif husbands go about ro 
order their wives with their bare authority and by force, 
they will trive againſt it, & be offended: but contrariwiſe, 
being admoniſhed with reaſon they yeeld of themſelyes Women mutt 

R X - more by 
and take it patiently, The fooles of this world commonly reafon,ge gen- 
girde and mocke that man, who peradyenture ſcemerh to enes. thandy 
be led a litle too much by his lawfull wife and loyall ſpouſe, * 
uſivg more gentlenes and curtefie towards her, than rigor 
Ji z an 
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and commanding:8 yet you ſhall ſee themſelves ſo ſtrange. 

ly bewitched by ſome ſirumper , that they feare nor to ha« 

zard their life and honor in her ſervice. But it beſcemeth a 

man a great deale better to be well liking, gentle and accep. 

- table to an honeſt and vertuous wife, than to abaſe himſclfe 

The belt w2y rg a common harlot. And thoſe men deceive themſelves, 
pe eng who, having maried tich wives and of noble houſes, Rudie 
good order is not to make them more honeſt and better qualified, bur 
more honeſt, £0 pull them downe, perſwading themſelves that they will 
come to better order when they have abaſed and brought 

them low. Whereas every one ought to maintaine the 

dignity of his wife as hee would do the juſt height of a 

horſe, and be skilfull both in the one and the other to uſe 

the bridle wellas becommeth him. Beſides, a husbandis 

not torule his wife as a lord or maſter doth his ſlave, but as 

the ſoule doth a wiſc mans body , through amutuall love 

and joint afteRion , whereby he is bound unto her. And as 

the ſoule may well be carefull over the body, although ir 

become not allaveto the pleaſures and inordinate affeRi- 


ons thereof,ſo a wiſe husband will behave himſelfe by plea- 


ſing and gratifying his wife in honeſt things, and by ſhew- 
ing that he loyeth honor and yertue above all things, This 
will be a meane to make her as wiſe, vertuous and honeſt,as 


otherwiſe: ifhimſelfe be givento voluptuouſnes, he ſhall 

cauſe her tolike of curtiſans conditions, and to become 

 ſlipperic and laſcivious, No man(ſaith Clcobulu)onghtto 

Noman muſt chide or to fawne ypon his wife before others : for the one 
ws be 15 the point of a foole,the other of a mad man, Socrates pra- 
betorc others, Ctiſed one ofthelſe points verie well, when Xantippa his wife 
reviliog and chiding him, inthe end being caried headlong 

with wrath,overthrew table and ail. Wherupon Euthydemus 

| whom he had broughthometo ſup with him,roſe up to de- 
——_——— part. But Socratesnot ſhewing himſelfe greatly moovedor 
ning the infir- angrie with his wife, Raied him, and ſaid : What? do you 
muc0t > not remember my friend, that as we were at dinner with 


youthe other day, ahenleptupon the table and did aſmuch 


tous, and yet we were not angrie therefore? Solo ordained 
that the husband ſhould go ſce his wife thriſe a moneth at 


theleaſt, not forpleaſure,but to yeeld unto her,as it were by 
oblt- 


obligation, the pledges and gages of friendſhip through 
honer,grace and loyalty,which ought to increaſe daily.And 
as Cities at ſundric times renew theſe alliances, which they 
have one with another : ſo this law.-maker would haue tire 
alliance of mariage,that I may fo ſpeake,renued by the ſpee- 
ches uſed at ſuch greetings & viſications. We ſee daily what 
miſeries & offences lightupon houſes, when the head of the 
familie hath no care to rule and guide, Whereuponallo the 
women thinke that they are defiled and imally beloved. 
Andin truththey have occaſion given them loto thinke, 
when theirhusbands ſeldome keepe them company. The 
Pilot that giveth over his ſhip to the mercy ofthe waves,de- 
clareth evidently that he careth not for looſing that which 
is init. A Wife without hir Husband is expoſed to many am- 
buſhes and aſſaults thar are hardly ſuſtained. To this pur- 
poſe I remember a notable hiſtorie written in the Chroni- 
cles of Ruſcia, namely, that the inhabitants of Noyogra- 
dum, which at this day is the chiefe and PRs ſcate of 
that country, being gone into Grzcia to beliege the trowne 
of Corſun,where they cotinucd for the ſpaceot ſeven yeers, 
cheir wives in the mean while wearied with their log abode 
there, maried their ſervants, The husbands afterwarde re- 
turning conquerors,found their ſlaves inthe field, who gave 
them battell, and had the better ofthem, Neverthelesin 
theend the ſlaves were vanquiſhed,and themolt part ofthe 
women moved with indignation for that overthrow, _ 
themſelves, Now as touching that other point mentione 

by that wiſe man Cleobu/us,namely,thata man mult not dal- 
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Husbands muZ 
be carefull in + 
looking tothe 


familics. 


Women mari - 


ed their ſervirts 


in the abſence 
of their hus- 
bands, 


Men muſt noe 
dally with their 


ly with his Wife in the preſence of others: Cato deprived a wives inthe 
Senator of Rome fromthe Senatorialldignitic, becauſe he _m_ of 0- 


kiſſed his Wife in his daughters preſence. This was ſomwhar 
ro0 extreame. But 8 6. it be, as Plato admoniſheth 
men growenin yeeresto ſheyy themſclves ſhamefalt before 
the yoonger ſort, to the end that they alſo ſhouldlearneto 
behavethemſelves reyerently and vyarily,ſo ſurely this pre- 
cept is ſpecially to be kept bein Map and Wife, that 
they may be an example of honor and chaſtity unto all. 
Likewife the man muſt divide the offices and affaires of 
the houſe with his wite,giving ber authority over all —_ 


Ii 3 
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What houſe. in hisabſence: and in his preſence alſo over houſhold mat. 
bold affaires ters, and ſuch things as are more proper and agreeable tg 
;n 7 rhel wage that ſexe: caufing herto be feared, reverenced, and obeied 
temanand efthe children, men-ſervants & maid-ſervants, as himſelfe, 
_—_ But as if one take two ſounds that agree well, the baſe is al- 
waies more heard : {oina well ruled and ordercd houſe, all 

things are done by the conſent of both parties, but yer fo, 

that it is alwaies apparant, that things are done by the di- 
reQion,counſel] and invention of the husband, For a family 

There mult be yyill ſuffer but one head, one maſter, and onelord:otherwiſe 
_ one vent if there be many heads, the commandements would be 
contrary , 2nd the familie in continuall trouble, Now the 
foundation of all duties here mentioned by us of the huſ- 

' bandtowardsthe wife, and of all others which daily com- 

Love, the band munication may require, is that true and unfained love Lo 
ot maui3Z** ought to be the unſeparable bond of every good mariage. 
We have handled heretofore the great effets of friendſhip: 

which ifthey berequired among common friends,no doubt 

but they are much more ber veene thoſe , whom God, na- 

ture,the lawes,and love, have fo liraightly joyned together, 
Alſolethusbands know, that they ought to reverencetheir 

wives morethan any-other perſon : and perceiving themto 

be wiſe and vertuous,(as they may makethem if they be nor 

altogether forlorne and corrupted) let them neverſeemeto 

A apr inhyrs diſtruſttheminany reſpeR. The Romans when they retur- 
wi. nedfromavoiage,or from afar country,or onely out ofthe 
countrieinto the citie,iftheir wives were at home, they ſent 

word beforeto give them intell1gence of their comming, 

rothe end they ſhould notconceive this opinion, that they 

meant to deale crafuly or maliciouſly with them.Foraſmuch 

therefore as love and friendſhip is the fountaine of every 

goed qury of the husband towards his wife, and that which 

asit were fiealeth away, and maketh the will of his halfe- 

partnerto be wholy hisowne,let us conſiderfor the conclu- 


Examples of ll 
Rhodes fon of out ſpeech, of ſome notable examples of great love 


bands towards mthe behalſe ofmen, to the end we may be drawne onto 
nei wives, loxeandro honor them thatare in the ſame place towards 
vs that the church js towards God - which he ſo loved, that 
he.ſcht his onely Sonne to die for the redemption thereof, 
+ | T iber ins 
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Tiberius Gracchus,a noble man of Rome, finding two ſer- TeGracchus. 
pents in the chamber where he ſlept, inquired for themea- 

ning thereof by ſoath-ſaying , whereunto he gave abſolute 

credit, Anſwer was made him,that if he ſlue the male firſt, he 

ſhauld die before his wife, bur if the female, his wife before 

him. As ſoone 'as he underſtood thereof heſlucthe male, 

and within a little while afcer he died- Whereupon Hiſto- 
riographers doube whether his wife Cornelia were more 

happy in findirg a husband that loved her ſo, well , than 
miſcrablein looſing him. Bapti/ta Fregoſa maketh mention 

of a Neapolitan, whole wife being taken on the ſea coaſt The great lore 
by the Moores, he preſently caſt himſelfe after herinto the 2f2N<apotiran 
ſca, and following their foilt, beſoughtthem to take hiny wit. 

alſo. Which they did, ſo that both of them were bronghe 

before the king of Thunis to whom the veſſell belonged: 

who hearing the diſcourſe of the fact, and being mooved 

with compaſſion over ſuch perfed friendfhip, delivered 

them both. Orpheus (as the poets write) loved his wife ſo 0799s. 
entirely,that ſhe dying on the wedding day,he kept his love 
inviolable, and would never ſet it upon any other, Ninw 

king of the Aſſyrians, falling in love with Semmrams the 

wife of CMenona veſlal of his,beſought him to ler him have 

her to wife, in recompence whereof he offered him his 

daughter in mariage, But /fenon bare ſuch greatlovye to- 14cyuy, 
wards her, that he would not yeeldthereunto. Whereupon 

the king being mooved with wrath, & threatningroplucke 

out hiscies,and to take her away by force,as he did in deed, 
Menon tor very griefe and ſorrow hung himſelfe, Perrander Periander. 
king of Corinthloved his wife ſo tenderly , that after ſhe 

was dead, he cauſed her to be laid by him certaine daies, 

Marc Lepidiss being driven into baniſhment, heard that M.Lepidus. 
his wife was maried to another, whereupon he died for ſor- 

row. When word was brought to Plautins Numidins a Ro- P.Numidi::, 
man Senator, that his wifezuhomhe loved as himſclfe, was 

dead:he thruſt himſelfe into the boſom with adagger,wher- 

of he died. Sy/ame a Roman flue himſelfe after his wife, 5ytoms. 
whom he fngularly loved,was taken from himand givento 

Nero the Emperor. Dominicus Cataliſins Prince of Lesbos pominicusCa- 
laved his wifeſo well,thatalchough-the grew 'yery leprous, tal»/ius, 
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yet henever deprived her therefore of his boord or bed, 
Wereade of 2 great Lord of Spaine, called Rederigs Sarmi. 
ento', thatthrough griete which he received for the loſle of 
his wife, he lept for a yeares ſpace in his clothes, did never 
eate upon atable-cloth , not ſate him downe in any chaire, 
burafflited himfelfe diverſly. Therefore let us learne by 
ourpreſent diſcourſe to love our wives perfeAly, yeelding 
due benevolence unto them , and behaving our ſelves dit- 
creetly towards them , without offending them, or going 
beyond the bounds of our duty. And as nature minglerh us 
rogether by our bodies, tothe end that taking partof the 
enc and part of the other, and putting all rogether, ſhe may 
make that which comerh thereof common to both, and thar 
in ſuch ſort , that neither party can diſcerne or diſtinguiſh 
that which is proper to it felfe from that which belongeth 


All chings wult tothe other; ſoletus have all things common together, e- 


Le common 
berweene the 
husband and 
the wife. 


The natural 


aatts ol women N A, 


ven our will,affeRion and authority, Nevertheles this muſt 
be done in ſuch ſort, that as in one cup, although there be 
as muchor more water than wine, yetwecall it wine, ſoin 
the authority of the wife the husbands name muſt be writ- 
ten, as he that direQeth the ſame. Butinthe meane while 
let theſe words XAine and Thine be baniſhed far from them, 
unles it bein this reſpeR, that, according to the opinion of 
che Phyfitions , as blowes given on the left fide zre felt on 
the right, ſothe wife muſt through compaſſion feele the 
harmes of her husband , and the iusband much more thoſe 
of his wife: tothe end that as knors have their ſtrength by 
interlacing the endes one within another, ſothe ſociety of 
marriage is preſeryed and firengthened when both parties 
affoords a mutuall affe&tion of good will, bein g aſſured that 
both together ſhall be made heires of graceand life. 


Of the dutie of a Wife towards her Huſbard, 
/ Chap. 48, 


AM "N Ature having honored woman with a graci- 


ous alluring ofthe cies, with a ſweete ſpeech, 
with-a beautifull countenance and modeſt 
behavior, hath given her great meanes to win the good li- 


king 


Pl 
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king & love ofher husband,if ſhe be honeſt and ſhamefaſt; 

as likewiſe ſhemay eaſily deceive man by offering him plea» 

(ure, if ſhe be wickedly minded. This did Olympics wite to 

king Philip,know full well, when ſhe tookethe Theſſalonian 

woman by the hand whom her husband loved ſo well, and 

by whom (as they ſaid }he was charmed and bewitched.Bur 

the Queene ſecing her ſo faire, and of ſo/goodagrace, and 

as her ſpeech declared, a woman ofa good houle and well 

brought up : Away (quoth ſhe) with all flander,for I ſce wel 

that your charmes are in yourſclte. Andletus notthinke 

chat the power of a lawfull wedded wife is leſle;if,by taking 

all things unto her, her wealth. hernobility, bercharmes,and 

the whole web of YVenur,ſhe ſiudy by meekenes, good beha-» 

viour and vertue to obtaine her husbands love. Gotothen, 

letus (ce if we can give the wife fome inſtructions touching 

this matter, how ſhe may keepe her ſelfe withinthe limits of 

her dutic towards her husband. ir:4:2do | 
ARAM. £5 the Church u inſubjettion to Chriſt, even ſo Ephe.5.23;24 

(faith the Scripture )ler the wives be to their husbands in everie 

thing. For the husband u the wives head , even as Chriſt ts the 

herd ofthe Church. 197116 3 Paeryi.6 14 
Acn1rTtos Wives mult be modeſt, wiſe,chaſte, keepers), whe.” 

at home, lovers oftheir husbands, / and \ubjeRt unto them husbands, * 

\ But it belongethtothee AsER,to be now tnto themin 

| leadefa lchoole-maſter. 
ASER. When Kings and Princes honour Philoſophers 

andlearned men,it is certaine that they honour themſelves: 

but Philoſophers chat coure it, and become ſervants tori- 

ches,arc not thereby honoured. We may ſay 235 much of 

wives, For when they ſubmic themſelves to theirhusbands, 

they arepraiſed : but if they will become mifireſſes over It is an bonoue 

them, it beſeemeth them as 11], as it doth ſuchas yeeld tO ghey ber buſ- 

that ſubjeQtion: and both of:themy reape more ſhame than band, 

honor therby. Therefore thoſe women that make choice of 

effeminate husbands, and delight in commanding them, 

are like to ſuch as had rather guide the blinde, than follow 

the wiſe and cleere-ſ{ighted. So thatif a wife love,cfteeme, 

and honour her husband, I thinke that all honeſt ducic will 


flow fromthcuce, to:their commoncomtentation and com- 
bi fort, 
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forr,and tothe benefite,quietnes, and honout of the whole 
familie : I meane if ſhe love him as her-ſelfe, and efteeme 
and honor him,as herneereſt lord, A wiſe woman oughtto 
thinke that her husbands manners are the lawes of herlife, 
which(ifthey be good) ſhe is wholy to follow : bur if they 
be bad, ſhemuts patiently beare with them. For as a loo- 
A wife compa- king plaſſe ſervethto no purpoſe, alchough it be guilt and 
x Es decked with pretious ſtones, if it doth not lively repre- 
ſent his face that looketh intoit: ſo a woman is not to be 
liked albeic ſhe have tore of goods, ifher life benot there- 
after; and her behaviour and conditions be not conforma- 

blero her husband. If alooking glafſe repreſent a ſadand 

moutning countenance to onethat is joyfull and merie;or 
contrariwiſe a ſmiling face to him that is ſorrowfull , itisa 
falſe glaſſeand woorth nothing.So is ſhe a bad wife and un- 
reaſonable, which frowneth when her husband is defirous 

tobe merrie with her, and totake ſome honeſt recreation: 

or contrariwile, which laugheth and ſporteth her-ſcltewht 
ſhe ſeeth him full of buſines and greatly troubled, For the 
oneisatoken of her froward diſpoſition: and the other, 
that ſhe deſpiſeththe affeQions ofher husband. And as lines 
Nomble fimili. and ſuperficiall parts,'as the'Geometricians ſay,moovenot 
_—_ -of themſelves , but as the bodies mooye wherein they are: 
ſo a wife muſt haye no proper and peculiar paſſion or affe+ 

Qionto her-ſclfe, but muſt be partaker of the paſtimes, at- 

faires, thoughts and laughrers of her husband, The further 

the Moone is from the ſunne;the clearer ir is, and ſhineth fo 

much themore: andcontrariwiſcithathleſſe light , andis 

obſcured the more, as it commeth necrer thereunto: | 
Frillwives rg. CVHL women deale withtheir husbands when they love not 
lewbledrorhe their preſence. For in their abſence you ſhall ſcethem as 
214. Jocundandfrolickeas may be; but when theyare with their 
- - husbandsandat home, then are they. forrowfull andpen» 
ſrre; Moreover,a wife muſt nottruſt roo:much either ro her 
wealth orto the nobilitie of her race, or to her beauty, but 

to that which ſittech neare(t her husbands heart, thatis, to 
herbchaviour,mannersand converſation,rakingorderthat 
theſethings be not hatd,troubleſsme;zor ickſom toher hul- 
band every: day., bit ſuch as pleaſe hinvand agree:withhis 


conditi- 
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conditions.Forthe troubleſome coverſation of a Wife that an overthiwar. 
alwaies jarreth , in the ende maketh even her honeſt beha- —_ wm 
viour odious,as her over-great pinching and nigoardlines "> Gagg - " 
cauſcth her ſparing and good huſwiterie to become hateful. 
As this cultome was oblerved among(t the Perſians, that 
whe their enemies came ruſhing upontkem with great cla» 
mors, they received them with filence : and contrariwilſe,if 
they were ſet upon with filence, they made head againſt 
them with open mouth:ſo diſcreet women hold their peace | 
when their husbands crie out with choler; and contrari- x90 rmck 
wiſe ifchey utternot a word,they labour to appeaſe and pa- husband. 
cifie them with their comfortable ſpeeches. A wiſe woman 

that loveth her husband as becommeth her, ſomrime tole- 

rateth and diſſembleth an evill intreaty, truſting ſo much 

to her conltancy and vertue, that by continuing in her dutie 

ſhe is able to bring him back againe to his, She muſt govern A wife mutt 
her ſelfe ſo diſcreetly,thatneither her neighbours,nor other 70*dicloſcher 
ofher familiar friends be made acquainted in any fort with perfe&ion to 
her complaints and greevances. For by diſcovering them, a) vodic« 
cither ſhe ſhall make her ſeifealaughing ſtocketo others, or- 

elſe give occaſion to the enemies of her honour, to provoke 

and lollicit herto naughtines, Andif any one knowing the 
imperfetions ofher husband,under this pretence of ſeeing | 

her hardly dealc withall,perſwade her todecline fro herdu- 

tie , ſhe muſt anſwer him afterthe example of king Philip, 

who being wronged by the Grecians intreated them curte- 

ouſly: What then would my husband dounta me,ifIbegin 

ro hatehim, and to offer him injuric? Ifſhe perceive that a= 

ny woman of heracquaintance laboreth by her talke cither 

toſowe or to increaſe ſome domeſticall diffention, the may 

wiſcly ſay with her ſelf: In what caſe wonldthis woman that ſee= 

keth to make me jealous defire rather to ſee me,than maliciowſly ro 

play the ul huſwife with my husband, andto forſake my howſe and 

mariage bed,whereupon it may be ſhe would gladly take my place? 

Thus a diſcreet woman wil give ſmal care,& muchleſle give 

place tothe light ſpeeches and fained promiſes of ſuch di- 

ſturbers of domeſtical peace.Neither wil ſhe admit and nou- 

riſh thoſe yaine and fottiſh opinions,whichcommonly buſie 

the minds of ſuch women asare ruled and ———_ onely 
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by paſſions,but containing her defires through reaſon with. 
ina convenient compaſſe, the confidence which ſhe hathin 
her husbands vertue will breede perteR eaſe co her ſoule,by 
taking from her all doubting and occaſion of complaining, 
Now uponthis diſcourſe we giue this note by the way,that 
when any diſpleaſure falleth out berweene maried folkes, 
they muſt havea ſpeciall regard then that they make not 
Matiedcou- two beds. For by this meane the anger will endurethele. 
ples muitnot ſer while. Alſo they muſt ſhun all oxcafions of quarrellingin 
forany jarbe- bed, For asa great bellied woman readie to lie downe, and 
verweens even fecliog the pangs of her travell, ſaid to thoſe that wil 
b led hertolie downe upon the bed, How can the bedcure me of 
wy is nf thi evill which came unto me upon the bed: (o thoſe quarrels,in- 
mm © pacibe juries, wrath,& choler that are bred within the bed,cihard- 
lite berweene ly be appeaſed and healed at any other time orplace, Butto 
nw continue our matter of the duetic of a Wife, ſhe muſt never 
ſuffer any toenterinto her husbands houſe without his ex- 
preſſe commandement or licence. For «very honeſt wite 
ought to feare that whichis comonly ſpoken of thelooſe- 
nes of women, and labour as much as may be to convince 
thoſe ſlanderers of lying , who know no other ſong than to 
Awoman muit ſpeake oftheir incontinencie. Ceſar ſaid,that eAwomanmuſt 
boliwoomall wes onely be free from the fault, but al(o from all ſuſpition thereof, 
continencic, PPh was the cauſe why he put away hu oxwne wife. And ſecing it 
is the duetie of an honeſt woman to take ups her the care & 
She muſt not Overſight of houſhold affaires, ſhe muſt keepe at home and 
loverogada- notloyeto gadabroad, orbe defirous of meetings, but ſo 
ſeene, far foorth as her husband yvould hayc her do ſo.The greatclt 
yertue ofa vyoman (ſaid Ewbeides )is not to be knovven but 
ofher husband:and herpraiſe(ſaid Argens)in aſtrange mouth 
is nothing elſe but a ſecret blame. A Wife ought to be mo» 
She maſede deft in her garments and ornaments of her body,and not uſe 
arrire, ſuch ſumptuous apparell as the law or cuſtome ofthe coun- 
trie permitteth:becauſe ncitherrich workes of gold,nor pre- 
The true orna. CIOUs attire, nor bodily beauty make not a woman ſo prail- 
— —_—_ woorthie as her modeſty doth, which conſiſteth in deeds, 
words,countenance and apparell, That is an ornament (ſaid 
the Philoſopher Crates) that adorneth, and thatthing ador- 
neth a woman, which maketh her more honorable. ny 
| £n21S 
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this is not done by jewels of gold,cmeralds, precious ans, 

or purple garments, but by every thiag that cauſeth herto 

be accounted honef},wiſe,humbleand chaſte. Thoſe women 

that curiouſly pricke vp themſelves, and inrich their bodies 

with ornaments full of pompe,make men more diflolute & 

inclined to looſenes, eſpecially when they make great win. 

dow- works before their dugs,and give licence to their eics 

to wander and gazeabout.W heras contrariwiſe a wiſe wo- 

man through her honeſt behavior, together with her lowly 

and ſetledlooke,leadeth ſomany as calt their eies upon her 

rocontinency and chaltitie, But a diſcovered duga naked Feraine ro 

breli,frizled locks, paintings, perfumes, & eſpecially a row- quierous bezrt 

ling eie,and a laſcivious & unchaſte looke,arethefore-run- 

ners ofadultery.He that wil not credit me,let himreade 75- 

builus, Propertins, and Ovid, who are of the ſame opinion, It 

may well be ſaid of ſuch women,whoſe numberistoogreat . . - 

amongtt us,that they have loſt al ſhame:albeirthe beſt dow Shamefaſines : 

ric, the beſt inheritance and moſt precious zewell whicha _ er a 

woma'" can have, isto be ſhamefaſt. Yea the fortrefſeand ]. 

defence that nature hath given toa woman; forthe preſer- 

vation of her reputation, chaſtitie, and henor,, is ſhame, 

wacreof whenfocyer ſhe maketh nb account, ſhe is undone 

for ever. Socrates uſed ro counſell choſe yoong mitathat be- 

held thernſelves in looking glaſſes, if they were hard, fa- 

voured tocorre& their deformizte with vertue, by ma- 

King themſelves vertuous : and if they were faire, not te | 

blot their beautie with vice. In like manner it were. very Ancxcelſene 

g00d,thart when the maried wife holdeth her looking glaſle ganes, © 

in herhand, ſhe would ſpeake thus to herlelfe jf ſhebe 

foule: What then ſhould become of meif Iwerealſo wic- 

ked? and if ſhe be faire, How ſhall this be accounted of, if I 

continue honeſt and wiſe? For if a hard-favoured woman 

be loved for her good behaviour and honeſt conditions, 

it is greater honour unto her than if it wete for beautie. © 

Moreover , a woman mult havea fpeciall care to be filent, A womanmuſt 

and to ſpeake as ſeldome as ſhe may,unleſſe it be to her huſ- (<= 97 

. band, or at his bidding: reſerving houſhold wants and 

affaires ſecret to her felfe, and notpubliſh chem abroade. 

Thus doing, if any eyill, any reproch or diſbonour come to 
| the 
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che houſe through any of them that are within it, the fault 
will beher husbands and not hers. Likewiſe a woman thar 

reſpeReth her honor, ought to be aſhamed to utter aty dif. 

A woman muſt honeſt ſpeeches, flouts and jeſts, andnolefle aſhamed to 
pam Gay” givecareunto them, For ifſhe once give herſelfeto gibing, 
jeftcs, they that laughed at ſome little word of hers,will afterward 
mocketheauthor thereof: ſeeing the hon@ur of women ig 

ſuch a nice and charie thing,that itis not lawfull forthemſo 

muchas to thinke, much leſſe to ſpeake of many things, 

which men may freely both ralke of and pur in pradiſe, 

Therefore thoſe damesthat minde to prelerve their gravity, 

muſt be filetitnot onely in unlawfull , but even in neceſſary 
matters,unles it be yery requiſite that they ſhould ſpeakeof 

them. To be ſhort, thar woman that is borne to vertue,and 

Akon famme PUrPoſeth to performe her dutie towards her husbavd,muſt 
of the ducicof pleaſe himin all honeſt things ,' and inſuch as drawneereſt 
awik. '- ro hisinclination;ſhemuſt lovchimintirely,and eftceme of 
him above. all others,ſhe muſt be patient and know howto 
winkeat,andto beare with many things done by him, ſhe 

muſt be prudent to governe her houſe, skilfull in huſwifery 

to preſeryeher goods,carefull to bring up her children, faire 

ſpoken and curteous ro her neighbours, plentifull in hono- 

rable wotſks, q friend to honeſt companie, and a very great 

A woman mug Cncmie to the lightnes of youth, Moreover the muſt beſtow 
be defirouscf 2 much time as ſhe can ſteale from domefticall affaires, in 
mowledge, | the ſtudy of notable ſayings, and ofthe morall ſentences of 
ancient Sages and good men. And it werea ſeemely and ho- 
norablething to hearea woman ſpeake to herhusbandin 

this ſort : Husband, you are my teacher, my governorand 

raſter in Philoſophic,and inthe knowledge of moſt excel- 

lentand heavenly ſciences. For by ſuch honeſt occupations 

women are withdrawne& turned afide from other unwors 

h thic exerciſes, wherunto we ſee them ſo apt & inclined now 
—— adajes, whichmaketh them veryoffcalive , es plaics, dan- 
women. | cing,masking,hunting,8& diſcharging ofbarquebuzes,with 
ſuch other dealin gs very unmeete for their ſexe, Whereas if 
n lieu of all theſe things a wife would imbrace the loveof 

- knowledge,fo far foorth'as her wit and leafure require, and 

"4s her husband ſhall like of, ſhe ſhould be partaker not = 

wo |, y 
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lyof the flowers and ſongs, bur allo ofthe fraftes, which 

the Muſes bring foorth and beftow upon. them that love 

letters and Philoſophic: which will greatly helpe herto- 

wards the leading ofa happy life with her husbaad, Now 

conſidering that love is alwaies the well-ſpring of every > 

good dutie, eſpecially betweene thoſe thatare linked toge= : 
- therbymariage, (Which ought to beſo great. in regard of What greae - 

the wife, that the Civill law , and law of nations , will have |= ont rg 

a woman tollow her husband, although he have ncither fire cethina with 

nor placetoreſort unto, or be baniſhed and driven from ve 

placeto place) let us here callro remembrance ſome. no- 

table examples ofthe great love that hath bene in vercu- 

ous women towards their husbands,as wel whenthey were 

alive, as aftertheir death, by refuſingto over-live them. 


Queene Hipficrates the wife of king Afithridates commeth CO—_ 


firſt to minde, who bare ſuch love towards her husband, ofwomen to- 
that polling her ſelfe for his ſake (although ſhe was yoong 2 ogg 
and very faire ) ſhe acquainted herſelte with the wearing mipgerater, 
ofarmor, and rode with him to the war. And when he was 
overcome by Pompey , ſhe accompanied him in his flight 
throughall Aſia, whereby ſhe mollificd the griefe and for- 


row which hereccived by his loſſe. 7riara wife to Lacins Triara, 
* Unellu,brother to the emperor Yitellus,ſecing her husband 

ina dangerous battell , thruſt her ſelfe amongſt the ſoldi- 

ers to beare him companie, and to helpe him both in death 

and life, and fought as well as the valianteſt amonglt them, 

When king Admetiz his wife ſaw her husband very ficke, 

and heard the anſwer ofthe Oracle, which was, that He 

could nat recover except one of his beft friends diedfor him,. ſbe 

flue her ſelfe, When the wife of Ferdinando Gong ales a prince The wife of 
of [talie, knew that her husband was priſoner, and in dan. F'%n4ndo 
ger of death, ſhe went to viſite him, and-putting on his ap- 
parell , abode in his place, whileſt he being clothedin ber 
garments ſaved  himlefe, Zenobia Queene of Armenia, 

ſceing her husband Radamiſus flie from abattell, and nor 

being able tofollow him becauſe ſhe was great with child, 
beſought him co kill her. Which when hethought to have 
done, ſhe was ſtriken downe- with the blow of a ſword: 


bur being taken of the encemic and throughly healed,” 75 = 
| ridates 
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ridates the king, who had vanquiſhed herhusband, maried 
her afterward for the'greatlove that' was in her. Theprins 
ceſle Panthealoved her husband Abradatins ſo wel,that whe 
he died in Cyrus camp,ſhe (luc her ſelfe upon his bodie, 4r- 
temiſia Queene of Caria, for the greatloveſhe bare toher 
husband that was dead, dranke all the aſhes of his bodie, 
meaning therebyro be hiis ſ-pulcher, When 74a the wife 
of Pompey faw a gowne of her husbands all bloodie,where. 
with he had offered ſome ſacrifice,ſhe imagined that he was 
ſlaine,and ſo died preſently after. When Porcia the wifeof 
Bret heard of her husbands death, and perceived thather 
kinsfolks tooke away all means of killing her ſelfe,ſhe drew 
hot burning celes our of the fire, and threw them into her 
mouth,which ſhe cloſed fo faſt, that ſhe was choked there. 
by. S-lpitiabeing carefully reſtrained by her mother Ilia 
from ſeeking her husband Zentalus in Sicilia, whitherhe 
was baniſhed, ſhe went thither being apparelled like a 
ſlave, baniſhing herſelfe yolintarily rather chan ſhe would 
forſake her husband. Ofavia fiterto Auguſtus , and wife 
to Antonius , notwithſtanding the injurie that her husband 
offcred unto her in preferring before her a Queen that was 
nothing ſo yoong or faireas ſhe, bare {uch great love to- 
wards him, that ſetting afideall intreatic of her brother,ſhe 
would neyerleave her husbands houſe, bur Rill brought up 
his children by his firſt mariage as carefully as if chey had 
benc her owne. Moreover ſhe ſought by all meanes to re- 
concile thoſe two Emperors, ſaying, that it was an unwor- 
thiething,thattwo ſo mightie princes, the one for the evill 
intreaty ofhis ſiſter,the other becauſe he was bewitched by 
a wicked woman, ſhould warre one againſt another. As this 
vertuousprinceſſe had taken her journey as farre as Athens, 
where ſhe meant to take ſhipping,and to ſeeke* ont her huſ- 
| bandbeing then in war with the Parthians, bringing with 
her ſoldiers , money,furniture and other munitions, he ſent 
her word thatſhe thould paſſe no farther, but ſtay for him 
at Rome, This ſhe performed, and ſent him all the above 
narned things, not ſceming at all co be offended with him. 
Whereas he in the meane while skorned her,ſporting him- 
ſelfe with Cleopatra in che fight and knowledge ofall -_ 
an 
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and afterward dealt woorſe with hzr when the war was be- 

un betweene him and Axguſtze. 'For he ſent a commande- 
ment to Oftaviaat Roome to goout of his houſe, which ſhe 
preſently obcied,albeit ſhe would nottherefore forſake an 
ofher husbands children, but weps and bewailed her mil. 
hap, which had brought herto be a principall cauſe of char 
civill war. Aria,the wife of Cecinna,followedin alittle boate 4714. 
unto Rome her husband, who was taken priſoner becauſe 
he had borne armes againſt the Emperor Clandue, Being 
there condemned to die, ſhe would have borne him com- 
pany,but that her ſonne in law and her daughter ſtaied her. 
Whe ſhe ſaw that, ſhe ſtrooke her head fo hard againſt the 
wall, that ſhe fell downe amazed; and being cometo her 
ſelfe againe, ſaid unto them : You ſee that you cannot hin« 
der me from dying cruelly, if ye ſtay me from a more gentle 
death, They being aſtoniſhed at the faR,and at her words, 
ſuffred her to do K. 20 ſhe would: who then ran to the place 
whete her husband was, and (luc her ſelfe firt, after ſhe had 
ſpoken thus couragiouſly unto him : Iam not, Cecima, ſo- 
ric for that which 1s done, but becaule the race of thy life 
muſt ende, When Sexeca- was condemned to dic by Nero, The manner of 
and had libertic to chooſe what kind of death he would, he - woruy on 
cauſed his veines to be opened inabath : his wife Parlima P.uling, 
of her owne accord did the hiketo her ſelfe in the ſame bath, 
mingling together their blood for a greater ynion and co- 
ronation of their long and perfetlove, Whereof Nero bes 
ing adyertiſed,preſently commanded that her veines ſhould 
be topr, conſiraining her thereby tolivea little longer in 
continuall griefe, Hypparchia, a very faireand rich woman, ,,,, ,. 
was ſo far in love with the Philoſopher Crates,who was hard —_— 
favored and poore, that{he maried him againſt all her kinſ- 
folkes mind, and followed him throughout all the country, 
being poorely apparelled and bare-foote,afterthe Cynicke 
faſhion. Pſca ſeeing her husband pine away daily through pj, 
a great and ſtrange diſeaſe, which he had concealed from 
her of long time, having at the length knowledge there- 
of,and perceiving it to be incurable, ſhe was mooved with 
' pitiefor the evill yvhich he ſuffered, vvhom ſhe loved better 
thaa her lelfe;and therupon counſelled him with great cou- 
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rage toaſſwage his griefe by death, and the better to fiir hini 
up therennto, ſhe offered co beare him company. Where. 
unto her husband agreeing , they imbraced each other,and 
caft themſclves headtong into the ſea from the toppe of a 
rocke. Theking of Perſe taking prifoner the wife of Pay. - 
doerus,xhom he had vanquiſhed and (laine,would have ma- 
riedher, But ſhe flue her ſelfe after ſhee had uttered theſe 
words: God forbid, that to be a Queene, Iſhould everwed 
him that hath bene the.murtherer of my deer nusband Pay- 
doerns, Camma,aGreekiſh woman, ofthe country of Gala- 
tia,bate ſuchlove to her husband, even afcer his death, that 
to berevenged of a great Lord called Synorix, who had pur 
her husbandro death , chat he mighe marry her, ſhe gently 
denied him at the firſt when he became a ſuter unto her,but 
after, in proceſſe of time , ſhe conſented thereunto. When 
they were comerto the Temple of Diana to ſolemnize the 
marriage, beforethe alrar ſhe powred foorth a little of that 
drinke, which ſhe had prepared in a cup, and drinking part 
thereof,ſhe gave the refidue to Synorixro drinke.The liquor 
was made of] water, honic, and poiſon, mingled rogethet, 
When ſhe ſaw thathe had drunke a!l,ſhe fetched a great and 
lowd grone, and uſing reverence\towards the Goddefle, 
{aid ynto her: Icalltheero witnes, that I have not over- 
lived Sinatzs my busband , for any other jnrent than to ſee 
this day : neither have ]enjoyed any good orpleaſure inall 
this time, wherein I have fincelived, bur onely in hope thar 
one day Iſhould be able to revenge his death, which being 
now performed by me,l go cheerefully and with joic unto 
my busband, Bur as for thee moſt wicked man (quoth ſhe 
to Synorrx ) take order now,that thy friends and kinsfolkes, 
in lead ofa wedding bed, prepare a buriall for thee. And 
ſo within alittle while after,both of them ended their daies. 
Macrina, the wife of Torquatus, loved her husband ſo fer- 
yently, and was ſo forrowful for his abſence, that for one 
yeeres ſpace,wherein he was gone ypon a voyage, ſhe never 
went out of her houſe, norlooked out of her window. We 
readethat many women of Lacedzmonia, when their hul- 
bands were condemned to die for conſpiring againſt their 
countrie,came one eyening clothed in blacke tothe priſon, 
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under colour to take their finall farewell of them: and chan= 

ging their apparell, they covered their husbands with their 

yeiles, who went out and left their wiyes in their place, 

which ſuſtaining the puniſhment due to others , were be- 

headed, contrary to humanity, not without yoo patience 

ſhewed on their behalfe. Hiſtories are plentifull in ſhewin 

the great love of women towards their husbands, Yea, I 

will notbe afraid ro ſpcake it, men arefarre_inferior unto Mena inferi- 
them in perfeAion of loye. Wherefore we will conclude 92 wvmenin 
that it is eaſier for tiijem to be dutifull ro their husbands, laxe. 
whom, as we have already ſaid, if they love, efteeme, and 

honor , no doubt but they ate the chiefe cauſe of all peace 

and concordin their families, and of the proſperous ſuc- 

ceſle of their houſholdRaires, to the quietnes and conten- 

tation of their happie life, and to the immortall praiſe and 

honour of their good name. 


T he end of the twelfth dates morke. 
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THE THIRTEENTH DAIES 
WORKE. 


Of the dutie of the Head of a familie in other parts of the 
houſe, namely, in the Parental, Maſterly, and 
'Poſſeſſorie part. Chap. 49. 


xa T is not withour great ſhew of rea- 
a” ſon which manyPhiloſophers main- 
| taine, that the Oeconomicall ſci> The dcgoinion 
| ence, that is to ſay, the art of ruling wo Pypr—ar om 
FI a houſe well, is one of the cheefelt away noms: 
I parts of pollicy, which is theart of 
$kiltull governing a great multitude of men. Thereaſonis, 
becauſe a Towne or Cirie is nothing elſe but an aſſembly of 
many families and houſes together, which will be very hard 
for one onely man to order well and juſtly , if he know not 
how to ſet that order in his familie, which is neceſlary, and 
ro guide it with ſound reaſon and true prudence,Morcover, 
Kk 2 when 
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when familics are well governed, no doubt butit goeth 
well with the common- weaſth,as we ſce,that the whole bo- 
dy is in good health, when every ſeverall member doth his 
duty. Now that we have conſidered particularly of that 
which concerneth the firſt and principall part of a houſe, 
and of the mutuall duty of the kusband and wife , I thinke 
(my Companions) we ate to beginthis daies worke with 
inſtruting ovr ſelves in that which the Head of a familie 
ought to'keepe and obſerve in other parts of his houſe, 
mentioned before by us, namely, his children, ſervants, 


Every head of and poſſeſſions, ſeeing we are taught by the Apoſile, thar 


a familie muſt 
provide for his 
houſhold. 


1.T1m.5.8, 


What maketh 
& houſe to be 
calicd 200G, 


he which provideth not for his owne , and namely forthem 
of his houſhold,denieth the faith,and is woorſe than an In- 
fidell. wh 

AMANA, Every houſe muſt be ruled by the eldeſt, as 
by aking , who by nature commandeth over every partof 


the houſe, and they obey him for the good preſervation 
thereof. 


AR Am. Every man by right (faith Homer) hath rule over 
his wife and children; he is not woortby to have any, that 
wanteth ſufficient vertue and prudence to governe them 
well, Gotothen(Acarrtos)ler us {earn of thee what 
belongeth tothe parts of a houle now mentioned by us, 

ACHITOB, eMnacharſs, one of the wile men of Gre- 
cia, ſaid, that a houſe is not.to be calied good , becauſe itis 
well built, and of good ſiuffe, but men mutt judge thereof 
by that which is within, and which belongeth to the houſe, 
28 namely,by the children, wife, and ſervants: with whom, 
being wiſe and well qualified, ifthe father of a familie come 
municateth and imparteth of that v. hich' he hath, wherher 
It be in the bottome of a cave, or under the ſhade of a 
bough, he may be ſaid to dwell in a good and happy houſe, 
Therefore it is no ſinall happines and felicitie for them that 
are called tothe government of a familie , when they ſeeit 
wiſe and well nurtured in every part. But as nerves and 
hinewes, being the inflruments of ſenſe and motion, pro- 
ceede and ate derived fromthe head, which by them infu- 
ſerh into all parts of the body, the 4Arnimal ſpirit , without 
which the body could not exer fc any naturall funRion of 
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ſenſe and mooving: ſo the parts of a houſe commonly re- A good octer 
ceive the habite ofmanners and conditions fromthe father 172 22uie pro- 
of afamily, as from the head thereof: bur then eſpecially, the head ofthe 
when heis prudent and wiſe, and imploieth his care, dili- ——_—_ 
genceand induſtrietherevpon, Therefore a good houſhol- where a hous- 
der muſt begin the right governement of his houſeat him- Moldermuſtbe. 
ſelfe, by letting his houſhold ſee, that he is prudent,chaſte; louſe well. - 
ſober, peaceable, but chiefly religious and godly: as alſo by 

bringing foorth plenrifull fruites ofhis ductie coward thoſe 

that areunder his charge. For asthe anger and threatnings 

of the head of a family aſtoniſheth his children and ſer- 

vants, ſo his good workes heartencth them on todo well, 

Now, becaufe there is variety of houſes, whoſe difference 

is commonly taken from the goods and ability of men, 

which abound to ſome, and are wanting to others, I will 

propound hcere, as my purpoſe and meaning was before, a 

meane houſe, in all points perfeR and as we uſe ro ſay, nei- 

ther poore norrich,from which notwithanding both great 

and ſmall may draw inſtruion for theirgovernment. We 


have alreadieſecne, that a houſe is divided into fower parts 


whercof the conjugall or wedlocke part hath bene already 
handled byus, Now we muſt confider of the other three, 
Imeane of the Parental, Maſterly, and Poſleſfory parts, 
And Ithinke it will be beſtco follow that order which is 
moſt uſuall in the perfection and progrefſe of mariage, The 
and inthe accompliſhment of a houſe, which both before 93 tamiiebe- 
and after the conſummation ofmariage, is firfl compouns perfe&ion, 


famulic be- 


ded ofthe goods and wealth of men : next of men ſeryants 
and maideſ{cruants : and laſtly, itis made abſoluteand per- 
fe by thoſe children which God ſendeth. The Poſleſ(- 
ſorie part then is that which we call mooveable goods, 
immooveables, and ſuch goods as moove of themſelves. 
This part ofa houſe (as Ar-or/c ſaith) belongeth ſo to Ocs 
conomie, thar it ſhould go before it,and ſerve it, to the end What a bouſe- 
that viRuals,and other neceſſarie goods,might not be wan- ——pat-udl 
ting in che houſe : wherein otherwiſe (ſaith the ſame Phi- 

loſopher) aman cannotlive, much leſle live well. Forasin 

arts that have their limits determined, itis neceſſary that 


conyenicnt and proper inſtruments be had to finiſh their 
Kk 3 worke 
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Goodsarcin. worke: ſo muſt it be.in Occonomic, in which goods arein- 

froments . ſtruments ſerving to maintaine life : and to poileſle goods, 
toro tne C « X . 

majnteaanee iS nothing elſe but to have a multitude of inftruments ſer. 

of lie, ving that ation wherein life conſiſteth. We may divideall 

Twe forts of | thele goods into twoprincipall kindes : namely, into thoſe 

goods, rthatcometfrom the father to the ſonne by ſuccellion, which 

we call Patrimony , and thoſe that are gotten by induftrie 

and labor. It is the duty ofthe father of a familie topreſerye 

What intetet That for his, which his predeceſſors left him, to havethe uſe 

afatheroi2'2 thereof onely as they had, and to uſe them well, as a faith» 

his zoods, Full guardian & diſpoſer of thoſe goods which Godigiveth 

forthe ſuccor and profit ofhis creatures. Y ca, from that day 

whereinhe taketh a Wife, and much more when he hath 

children,” he mult thinke that he is no more Lord of his 

o00ds, buronely a Tutor: and that if they ſhould be waſted 

or tolt through his negligence, he were no lefle faulty than 

he that ſhould Reale them. Secondly, he mult increaſe his 

patrimony by travell,;care, and good husbandry: he mult 

ger poodsfor his familic,by juſt and civill meanes,obſerving 

decency and honelly in ali things. Afterthe firſt funCtions 

of aholy and Chriſtian duty, whichare to go before, and to 

be joinedinfeparablyto all the actions of life,as.cYe-where 

we have hand[ed;an] ſhall ſee morc hereafter: we findetwo 

Two forts of ſorts of getting, the one naturall, the other artificial. The 

zerng goods, naturall way conſifteth in paſturing , or feeding of cartel, 

 intillage, in hunting and fiſhing, unto which we may fay, 

thar-an honeſt prey and booty, agreeableto nature, is joy" 

ned, if 1tbe praiſed in juſt and lawfull wars, Hereunto al- 

ſois referred the vent and ſale of his increaſe, that thoſe 

things which are ſold, and wherof we have abundance,may 

procure us from elſc-where ſuch other things as we want. 

The artificial} kind of getting , conſiſteth in works , arts, 

 handiorafts,trafficke,abd merchandize,exerciſed for gaine. 

Theendof Theendof whichkindof getting oughtto be as well pub- 

wniciences, like profitas private. Therefore whatloever is grounded up- 

pon domeſiicall profite onely in this ſecond ſort of acquilt- 

non, is to be ayoided and miſliked.. For whereas it:was firlt 

brought inofnecefſity to helpementolivegthis were crafti- 

ly co turne itto another end , and co apply it onely to one 

"A; private 
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private mans gaine, notrwithout the opprefling and derri« 

ment of our neighbor, for whoſe benefic a man muſt labor 

no lefſe than for his owne,, Amongſifilchy gaines, Vſury is 

moſt to be miſhiked and molt deteſtable, which the He- pitins ufuric 2 
brewes call biting, and! which doth not onely gnaw the teſtable 


debtor to the bones, bur alſo: ſucketh out allche blood and © 
marro:y from the bones,engendring mony of mony,contra- 
ry to nature, and tothat intent: for which monie was fir(t 
brought in : namely that exchange might be made of ſuch 
thingsas areuncahie to be tranſported, and that the commo. Why mo 
dity of traffick might be continued for publike profit. Now or tnrpoes wy 
adaies there is no ttade ſo comon,as that of uſury:although 
it be altogether reprooved by the lawes of God and men, 
And ſurely we have'a goodly cloake to cover the ſhame 
thereof, I meane the name of * Intereſt, or profit of monie, * The queſtion 
when as it hath bene alwaies unpleaſant in the fight of mamewpomg 
God, who forbiddeth all kind of Vſury wharſoeyer-it' be, (ons on both 
and therefore it ought not to haye'any place amongſt men OG. 
that live uprightly. There was a law amongſt the ancient a, ancientlaw 
Grecians and Romanes, which forbad all uſury ſurmoun- 2g2iv/t vſuric, 
ting one penny ſor a hundred inthe yeare, and they cal- 
ledit Vnciary Vſury. -If any Vſurer tooke greater profite, 
he was condemned rtoreſtore foure-fold: becaufe (as Cato 
ſaith) they judged , that a Vſurer was a more wicked and 
vile man thana theefe, who was condemned bur in dou- 
ble as much. Againe, this law was fince that brought to 
a hafe-penny a yeare among the Romanes, and not long 
after, Vſury wascleane taken away by the law Genutia, be- Thelaw Geny- 
cauſe of uſuall ſeditions which aroſe through the contempt .— *,orggng = 
of lawes concerning Vſury, Whereupon, we may note, 
that what moderation ſoever is appointed in Vſury, if 
men beſuffered rotakenever ſolitle.; they will aſcends 
the higheſt degree of all. Therefore wemuſt conforme vur 
{clves'to the law of God, which taketh away all liberty rx04.22.:5, 
hereih ſo plainely from us;thatit cannot be called into oy. Deut.23.19, 
tion, Concerning arts exerciſed for gaine, alrchough there | 
areſome of rhetn very vile and conmemprible, yerthoſ{ealfo {2% 
afber a fort reſpeR'publike'profir, Bur'thoſe arts where- 
it:there-is more prudence; or'no fmall commodity, as 

| KK 4 Phylicke, 
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Phyficke, ArchiteRure, and otherpoints of knowledgein 
liberall arts and ſciences, arc honeſt and leemcly for them 
that exerciſe them according to their cfiate. Nowin all 
theſe divers ſorts of getting , and in many others about 
The praiſcof Which men are but roo diligent, husbandry is very com- 
kusbandric. mendable, yea , nothing is more fruirfull , nothing more 
pleaſant, nothing more woorchy and. /beſeeming a free 
man, andnothing more agreeable to nature, We will note 
therefore touching this part of a houſe, called Poſleſſory, 
that it belongeth to the duty of a father of a familie to 
attend diligentlyro his houſe, carefully to provide forhis 
familie whatſoever is needfull and neceſſary for it, andto 
preſerve for the ſame that which is alrcady gotten, onelyby 
well ufing the poſſeſſion thereof. This is that whichis figs 
nified by the Grecke word ypnuarioucs,or good husbandry: 
Wizz good Which is as much to ſay, as induſiry in getting goods , and 
husbandric is. d1{creete government in, ſpending them to-good purpoſe, 
 Andtruely he that hath no care over his goods and houſe- 
hold, will beeaſily perſuaded tolive unjultly , and to take 
that which belongeth to another, For ſloth and unwilling- 
nes todoany thing, isthe beginning and wel-ſpring of all 
injuſtice, And fo, whilet a good father of a familielaboreth 
to profit eyery one, he mult alſo be carcfull for himſelfe and 
his. Let us now come tothe ſecond part of a houſe, called 
OftheMaſterly the Maſterly part, which comprehendeth under it men-ſet- 
pat ofa houle. nts and maid-ſervants. 1f prudence and reaſon arc moſt 
neceſſaricin a!l parts of houſe-keeping,their effects are wel 
woorth the noting, and tobe defued inthis part, ofwhich 
we willnow intreat,For power and authority are of them- 
ſelves roo ſurly & imperious in him that knoweth not how 
to.reprefle them wiſely: yea, they are cafily turned into In- 
tollc rablearropancy, if the bridle of reaſon reftraine them 
not.Therefore ſecing we live in a free country,wherein the 
h -- ancient abſolute power of life and death over flaves hath 
introns Noplace,they, to whom God hath granted this favorto ex- 


douthing the 


amic of amai- CELLS! tO go before orhers, whether it be in-gifts of nature, 
tes —_— ws ON graces of the ſoule; or otherwiſe inthe goods of for- 
rune, they,] ſay,muftin.no wiſe cori mnethoſechar ſeeime 
to have beneforgorten & fripped of all theſe goadthihgs. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, a father of a family muſt-confider, that be ruleth 

not ſlaves, but free perſons. Therefore he muſt ule their fer- 

vice, although nor frankely for nothing, yer as that which 

commeth froma willing and tree mind, nor dealing rough- 

ly with themuuponevery occahion,butrather handling them 

ecntly, asthe creatures of God made afterhis.image ; ſee- 

ing the pooreſimanis createdforthe (clte-ſame. principall The poore and 
end that the mighticlt and richeſt is, Arorle graunteth Tareborn, 
this, that alrhougha Maſter is not bound inany reſpeRto ene. 

his Vaſſal, ſo far foorth as he is a Vaſlall, yet becauſe ſlaves 

are men, he is of opinion, that all lawes of bumanicy-ought 

to be kept with them, What then ought werto datoſuch as 

ſubmit themſelves freely unto us, to whomalſo we are uni- 

ted and linked by Chriſtian charity, as to brethren and.in- 

hecirors of the ſame goods and promiſes?.And yet, welce 

that maſters fall into bitcer anger, crie ow; offer .quirage, Againſtrigo- 
uſe violence, and lay hands on theirſcryants.upon {mallge 5 =aikkers, 
no occaſion atall, as ifthey were unreaſonable creatures, 

yea handling them woorſe chan they do their brute beaſis. 

That this is true, we ſee not one of them bur he hath/ great 

care thathis horſes be well fed , daily looked unto. har- 

nefſed and decked;'Beſides,,' bee taketh great heede that 

they bee not cired , .vor overlaboured: but as for their ſer, 

vants, they neither ſpare nor comfortthem one, whit, .nox 

have any reſpe& to their caſe and reſt, .Formine owne pare, 

I thinke that ſuch maſters deſerve ratherio be, ſeazed: ups 

on, as mad men, than admoniſhed-as ſacjable perſons... ] 
wiſh therefore, that every wa fg kd 1632p Twepropenies 


cre 


properties in him-: namely, that with all clemencic and requi —_— 


meekenes hee would uſe the ſervice andobedicnceoftheny 
that are under him, by conſidering ofthem with, reaſpn,;.. 
and by-looking rather tothe, good. affection and, daſerr- 
of his ſervant, [than to the: greate and; profitable, feryice, 
which he draweth from him. | The other poiat is, ' thatthe | 
maſter uſing the ſweate andſervice of his, ſhould not ſeeme 
ro be difpleaſed, teſtie; or hard to content, butrather al- 
waics ſhew foorth a gentle kinde of favour andeurtefie,or 

atleaſt a ſevere familiarity, ſeaſoned with acheerfull and 
merrie countenance, Whoſoeyer ſhe themſclyes to _ 

C 
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ſuch men, beſidesthe glory which they ſhall obraine by bg. 
ing taken generallie for gentle and curteous men, their 
houſhold ſervants will loye them the more, and will reye. 
rencethem as their fathers, not ſtanding in ſuch awe and 
feare of them,as men commonly do of incollerable tyrants, 
Moteovet'; as this aſſembly of amaſterand of ſervantsten. 
- deth;agevery other ſocictie alfo , unto ſome good end, the 
maſter having regard to that which 'concerneth him and 
his houſe, and his ſervants'to the hope of profite and com- 
Servants muſt MoGttiez/ ordermuſt betaken, thatthey , which have with 
_ ofibels pay all carcfuliiefe diſcharged their durie, and yeelded thathi- 
deliticanddiligencetharis requiſite rotheir ſuperiour, be 
not defrauded of the price;,reward, hire, and deſert oftheir 
travels. For if we 'thinke it great villanie to rob another 
man, letus eſteeme it nothing lefſe ro keepe backe the fruit 
_ + oflife;#h@to'deftavd'thelabors,perils, watchings, and ex- 
'_  eefſifceares/ofiGtir fervanes; innorrecompencing them, 
Therfote concerning thispart of a houſe,called the malterly 
part,we will note this,that as the Ancients made their ſlaves 
free,thereby todraw from them voluntaric and unconſtrai- 
ried ſervice,and to deliver themſelves of that fearc and di- 
iirvf, which they alwaies had-oftheir{laves, rms v5 
proverbetrue: Ar manyenemies as ſlaves:lo ought weto bring 
Up and to nouriſl/our hired and mercenary ſervants which 
ſerve usin theſe daies, withafree and liberall kinde of love, 
by dealing graciouſly with them, by perſwadingthem with 
reafon, and by rewarding them liberally «andirchis will in- 
ducethem to'ſerve, honour, and eſteertreins,as if our weale 
. and wo were wholy cotninon withthem, The laft part of 
the houſe remainerh 'hdw to be intreated of, which isthe 
Ofrhe Parenral $9194 wa thereof,andis called the Parentallparr, compre- 
A I BGG. ndingtnder ir; the Fatherand Mother, 5or-one ofthem, 
The difference Withithe children; Thebettd of afatmitie(Gith: 4riſtotele)cb- 
1 6 mar _ mandeth over wife and childreti;bur over both, as free per- 
wifeandover 1ons,and yet not after one and the ſame maner of comman- 
children,  ding,butoverthe wife, according to goyernimentuſedina 
Theword Fa. POpularflareandovyer the children, royallyor princes like. 
ao eva This commandement over children,is called roiall, becauſc 
he that begetteth,comnianderh by loye, and by the prero- 
oative 
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eativeofage,which isa kind of kingly commanding. Ther- 
fore Homer called Jupiter the father of men, &of the gods, 
that is,king of all. For a king mult excell by nature, and mult 
be ofthe ſame kinde, as icts withthe agedin reſpeRtof the 
yoonger ſort, and with him that begetieth, in regard of his 
childe, over whom he oughtto be as carctyll, as a king is 
over his ſubjes. Vnto this part: of the, houſe a father of a 
familie muſt have a carefu}l cie, becauſe. hereupon chiefely 
dependeththe honour and quietnes of his houſe, and the 
diſcharge of his dutie towards God and his countrey:name- 
ly, by making his children honeſt and of good conditions. 
As the deſire and pricke of nature: ({aith;D#ou) driveth us 
forward to begerchildren; ſoisita teltifnonieof true love 
and charitic, to bring themup , and to. intreate them after 
a free manner,andto inſtructthem well. Thereforea Father 
of a familie ſhall ſatisfic his dutie concerning this part of a 
houſe, by the good education: and inftrution-of his chil- 
dren, and byexercifing them in vertye, -For manhers ab 
conditions are qualities impritted, in us by long tract of 
time, and vertues are gotten by cultome, care, and dili- 

ence, Hereafter we areto conſider more amply and par- 
ricularlyof the inftruftionof youth, and therefore at this 
tinie we ſhall contenc our ſelves with the givivg of certaine 
generall precepts, weorthie tobediligentiy obſerved of e- 
very good Father of a family towards his children, For 
in vaine (faith P/ato) doth he hope for aharveſt, that hath 
bene negligent in ſowing. I ſay, he muli be paſſing, carefull, 
andimploy all poſſible labour, that hischuldren agd. youth my 
may be welliciftruted, becauſe they are the ſeedecorne of 72% nds 
thecitie: inſfomuch that careful! heede is to be had even of thecommon- 

' their words, geſtures, ſports, and otheraRions, that -ng- 
ching may leadethem unto vice.For otherwiſe if nozecko« 
ning be madeof this age,a man ſhal labour no lefle invaine 
ro preſcribe good lawes for them afterward, than the Phyli- 
tion doth that miniſtrechplenty ofmedicines to a diſeaſed 
partie thar keeperh nodietat all. The belt giftes of nature, The gifts ofaxs * 
iftheybe nor welltrimmed &looked-unto become naught *** #*< foone 
at the firft;andafterwarg:paſing evill. Therefore a father of ages 
a familie ought not to be- morecarefull ofany li 
the 
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the bringing up of his children,according to whoſe good or 
evill education,the whole houſe will be governed. Thisfirf 
inſtiturion of their life from the firſt __ called diſcipline, 
which by lictle and littleleaderh the ſpiric of the child tothe 
love of verrue,even of that yertue, whereby being cometo 
mans eſtate,he knoweth both how ro command,and howto 
obey, and to follow. after'tothing bue that which thelaw 
commandeth and-affirmeth ro be good; Thevices of chil 
dren are ſwords which paſſe through the heartes of theirfa- 
thers, who are for the molt part the cauſe ofthem through 
their negligence in correRting them, and over-great libertic 
whichthey grant tothis age thar needeth aftay and bridle, 
yea ſpurres, whereby to be broken and made traRtable, as 
men uſetodeale with yong Colts, Therefore Plarofaid, 
that it isnot in our owne power to cauſe our childrento be 
| bornefuchas we would have them, bur yet that it liethinus 
Afather maſt tomake them good. Whereunto this will be a good meane, 
be overaee” iffromtheiryong yeares we imprintin their hearts a love, 
renced ofhis feare,and reverence of us. For if theſe things concur not 
rogetherinthe childs heart, he will never yeelde due obe- 
dicnce to his father. Pythagoras ſaid , thata prudent ft- 
ther was better tobe liked thana cholericke , becauſe pru- 
dence ſeryeth toprecurelove and goodwill in thoſe that 
ought to obey*: whereas choler maketh them odious that 
command, and cauſeth their admonitions to profite but 
little, For this cauſe eHifor/e requireth perfeAion of Moe 
heed a rallvertueinafacher ofa familie, faying : that his officeis 
-oagg buil- a Kinde of bulding, and thatreaſon is as ic were the builder, 
4 by whom he guideth and bringeth that Occonomicall 
work to his perfeQion. And indeedthe Ancients took great 
paines inteaching their children themſelves, not ſuffering 
them-to'be farre from their preſence during their youth: 
becauſe they judged (and thatupon good reaſon) that ſon- 
like reſpeR and love were good 10nh, todrivethem for- 
Achiawn Wardtotheſtudic of vertue. And no doubt bur ifa skilfull 
—— Father would execute this dutie of inflruRing his childein 
than ofany o- pyicdge and learning , he would conceive angtakeita 
ther, great de e better ofhim than of any other.Therefore Mars 
M.cao, 05 Portins Cato, would needs be ſchoole-matter to his owne 
. children, 


- 
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children, which inſtitution did greatly availethem, not ſo 

much becauſe he was Cato, as becauſe he was their father, 

whoſevertue they imicated. Julri_Ceſar adopted his nes 1.Ceſr. 

phew Ofawvian, and brought him up himſelte. Which did 

him ſo much good, that being come to the empire, he was 

called Auguſtus for his goodnes. He allo pertormed as much A4yguſus, 

afterward to his nephewes Lacwms:nd Cajus, whom in like 

manner he had adopted. Noah, Lot, /acob,and all the fathers, Noah, Lot, 

infiructed their children themſelves: and God commanded 14cob,e>c. 

the Iſraclites in the wildernes to teach their children the mor waa 

Law, which themſelves had received from their fathers. To initu&rneic 
k : chil.iren, 

this purpoſe an ancient man ſaid, that it was the greateſt 

ſloth thac could be, for a manto be negligent towards his 

children,and to teach them nothing. Great heed therefore 

mult be taken, that they be not lettto the governementof 

their owne fantafie,confidering that youthis very tenderto 

refiſt vice,and of it ſelfe uncapable of counſell Yuhhold not prgy,zg.y1. 

(Aaith the wiſe man )correfti fromthe child: for inſmiting with 14.8 1314. 


the rod, thou (halt deliver hu ſonle frambell. Hethat Fpareth his 0 oo 


rod hateth hu ſon, bat he that loveth him, chaſteneth hum betime. children. 

As anuntamed horſe becometh fierce: ſo achild ſuffered Ecclus-30. 8. 
todo what heli(t, waxeth rebellious. If trhoubring upthy 95 

{on delicately, he ſhal make thee afraid:andifthouplay with 

bim, he ſhall bring thee ro heavines, Give him no libertie in 

his youth & wink not at his folly.Bow down hisneck,while 

he is yong,& beatc h{}n onthe ſides while he is a child, leaſt 

ne waxe fubborne; and be diſobedient unta thee, and ſo 

bring ſorow to thine heart, And yet | would notthat fathers 

ſhould be over ſharpe and hard to their children,nor bea- 

ring with any fault in them. Bur as Phyfitions mingling and .. 
{tceping their bitter drugs with ſome {weete juice, have = —_ 
found the meanes ro make a paflage for profite through with clemencie 
the middeſt of pleaſure : ſo muſt fathers intermingle x - nmr ol 
ſharpenes of their reprehenſions and correRions with the 

facilicy of clemency, and ſometime ler looſe alittlethe bri- 

dlc to the defires of their children,ſo that they wander not 

farre from that which becometh them. Againe,they muſt b 

and by let downe the button, andhold them hardin wit 


the bridle, bur yet ſupporting -gently and patiently their 
faults 
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faults committed chrough youth, and not of malice, And if 
it be ſo that they cannot bur be angry, at the leaft lettheir 
anger be preſently appeaſed, For it is better that a father 
ſhould be quicly angry _—_ gh that be an imperfeRion) 
ſo that he be ſoone pacified, than ſlowto anger and hardly 
brought to forgive. Butifa father be ſo ſeyere that he will 
forget nothing, and be never reconciled, it isa great argy- 
ment that he hateth his children. And then he maketh 
himſelfe unworthy of fo excellent and divine a name,ſhew. | 
ing foorth effects cleane contrary thereunto: whereas pa- 
rents commonly loye their children too much , and uſe to- 
wards them rather too much lenitie, than ult ſeyeritie, 0h 
how the father (faith Seneca, ſpe8king of one that thruſthis 
ſonne out of his houſe) catreth off his lms with great gritfe, 


bow many (ighs he fetcheth im cutting them off, and how earneſth 
he wiſheth to have them againe intheirplace?Moreover, fathers 
Tn , muſt havea ſpeciall care, that they commitno fault ,nor 
wireorof ver- OMit any thing appertaining to their dutie, to the end they 
ihe  maybelively examples totheirchildren, that lookinginto 
their life, as into acleare glaſſe,they may abſaine after their 
example from ſpeaking any thing that bringeth ſhame. A- 
gaine we know , that all thoſe fathers which leade ancvill 
life, leave not to themſelves any courage ſo muchas to re- 
prooye their ſlaves onely,ſo far off are they, that they can 
Whenfarthers frankely chide their children, And which is woorktof all, 
may be juſtly by their naughty life they areunto them in ſtead of maſters 
Ge cates | andcounſellors of ill-doing,For where old men are ſhame- 
faules, les,there itmuſt needes be, that yoong men becomeimpu- 
dent and graceles,Fathers - wana muſi txive to do what- 
ſocver their dutie requireth, that their children may waxe 
wiſe and well qualified. This we may comprehendin few 
words : namely, ifthey bring them up well in their infancie, 
& letthem haye due correQion in their youth, Whichtwo 
things being.negleRed of fathers , the tavlts of their chil- 
drenarcforthe moſt part juſily imputed uuto them. Hele 
1.Sars.3.13. the Prieſt was not puniſhed for any fin which himlelfe had 
ng parte committed, bur becauſe he winked at the fins of his childre. 
tedro eons Pereadeintbeflorie of the Helvetians cr Switzers,of the judge» 


kis own childe, met of 4 tyrant cordemned to death, where order was taken? ru 
| the 


of the Headof aFamulic. F01 


the execution thereof ſhould 5e done by the father, whowas the 
canſcof his evil education : that he might come to his death by the 
author of his life, and that the father might jn ſome ſort be puns- 
ſhed for his negligence uſed toward! his child. Moreover , they 
that have many children mult be poting carefull co bring Afather wult, 


them up in mutuall friendſhip, caukng them ro giveeachto chbeniams: 


otherthat honor & duty,unto which nature bindeth them, *=alllere. 
and ſharply chaflifing thoſe that in anyreſpeR offend ther= 
in. The Ephoryes of Lacedzmonialong fincecondemned a 
notable citizenina very great ſum, when they underſtood 

that he ſuffered two of his children to quarrel together. The 

beſt meane,which 1 finde to avoid ſo greatan evill,is toJove 

and intreate themallalike, and to accultome-them to give 
honour,dutie, and obedience oneto another according to 

their degrees of age. They muſt remoove fromthemall par- 
tialities, and not ſuffer them to have any thing ſeverall or 
devided one from another , that as it were in one heart and 

will all things may be common amongſt them , Example 
hereof was that good father of a families Eu Twbero,who AcliuTubera. 
had fixteene children ofhis owne body,all of them maficd, 

and dwelling all in one houſe with their children,and living 

with him inall peace and concord.For the concluſion ther- 

fore of our preſent diſcourſe,we learne , that a father of a fa» 

mily muſt begin the government of his houſe with himfelf, 

and becomean example ro his of all honeſtie and verrue. 

That he muſt not 'negleR che care ofproviding goods, and 
neceſſary means for the maintenance of bis family,temem- 

bring alwaies that in nothing he go beyond thebounds of 

that ſeemelines and decency, which -dutic hath limited, and 
preſcribed unto him, That he ought to love andtointreate 

his ſervants curteoufly, putting ww threatnings, (u$it is Eph.6.9. 
ſaid in the Scripture) and knowing that both theirand his 
maſter is in heaven, with whom there is no refpþeR of per- 

ſons. And for thelaſt point,that it belongeth to his dutieto 

bring up his children in the holy inftruQtion and informa- 

tion ofthe Lord, not provoking them to wrath , that God 

may be glorified,and he their father mayrejoyceinthepre- 

ſence ofis friends,and that his countrey generally may re- 

ceiye benefice,profite,and commoditie. 


of 
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Of the dutie of children towards their parents : of the mex- 
tral love that ought to be among brethren: of 
the autie of ſervants towards their 
maſters Chap. TOs 


ACHI- Pon a daie when one faid inthe hearing ef 
T OB; \ Theopomps king of Sparta, that the eſtateof 
that citie was preſerved in, ſuch flouriſhin 
manner,becauſe the kings knew how to command well,the 
prince replied chat it was not ſo much for that cauſe , as be- 
cauſe the citizens knew how to.obey wel. And to ſpeakethe 
Obedienceis a truth,to obey well (as alſo the vertue of commanding) isa 
grearveriue. 8 orxear yertue,& proceedeth from a nature, which being no- 
ble ofit ſelfe is holpen by good education, Therefore Arifte- 
tle aid , that it was neceſlary that he which obcieth ſhould 
| bevertuous as well as he that commandeth, Now ſeeing we 
have intreated of the dutic ofa father and head ofa familie, 
exercifing his office upon all the parts of his houſe, let us 
now conſider of thedutie and obedience that is requiſiteia 
{eryantsandchildren,and ofthe mutuall & reciprocal amis 
tie which ought to be berweene brethren, defirous topre« 
ſervethe bond of Oceconomicall focietic in a happy eſtate. 
Co tos A $ER.Children (faith the Scripture )obey your parents wal 
oe p _ © inn; 5h for that uu well pleaſing unto the Lord, Honor thy father & 
parents com- mother(Wwhich is the firſt commandcement with promiſe)that 
- - warE may be well with thee, and that thou maiſt live long on earth, 
AMANA, Fhoſo honoreth hu father , his ſinnes ſhall be far 
Ecclus.3. 4.5. given him,and he ſpall abſt aine from them,and ſhall have his aavly 
deſeres. And he that honoreth his mother ,ts like one that gathereth 
1Pet.2.18, treaſure, And you ſervants be ſubjeA to your maſters with al ſtar, 
Obedience t0 . wpr onely to the good and curteons;but alſo ts the froward. Let vs 
manded ofGoe then heare A R A m diſcourſe more ac large of that which is 
herepropounded unto us. 
ARRAN. Nature (faith Plutarke) and the law whichpre* 
| Revarencers ſerveth nature, hath given the firſt place of reverence 8&b0- 
parents placed NOT after God, unto the father and mother : and men can- 
Go ae 39: Not do any ſervice more acceptable to God, than eratioul- 
ly and lovingly to pay to their parents that begot chem,and 
to themthat broughtthem up, the uſurie of new-and old 
graces 
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graces whichthey have lent the: as contrariwiſe, there is no 

figne of an Athciltmore certaine,than for a man to ſer light Atoken of a 

by,and to offend his parents. The father isthe true image of Ae 

the great and foveraigne God, the univerſal Father of all imag: ot God. 

things, as Precli the Academicke (aid, Y ca the child hold- 

eth his life of the father next after God, and whatſoever elſe 

he hath in this world, Thercfore a man is forbidden te hurt 

others, butit is accounted great impiety & ſacriledge for a 

man not to ſhew himſelfe ready to do & to ſpeakeall things, 

I will notqay, whereby they can receive no diſpleaſure, 

bur whereby they may not receive pleaſure. And indeed 

one of the greateſt good turnes that we can do to thoſe of 

whom we are deſcended, is,notto make them fad, Which 

cannot poſſibly be done, if God the leader and guideto all 

knowledge diſpoſeth not the mind to all honeli things. The 

children of wiſedome are the church of the righteous and their of- Ecclus. 3.1,2. 

ſpring us obedience and love. Children heare the judgement of your *& 
 father,anddo thereafter that you may be ſafe, For the Lord will 

have the father honored of the children , and hath confirmed the 

anthority ofa mother over the children, He that honoreth his fa« 

ther ſhall have joy of his owne children , and when he maketh his 

prayer he hall be heard, Hethat honoret hu father ſhall have long 

life, and he that ss obedtent tothe Lord , ſhallcomfort his mother. 

He that fear th the Lord , honoreth h:4 parents, and doth ſervice 

wnto his parent 1,44 rnto Lords, Honey thy father & mother in deed 

and in word, andin all patience, that thou maieft have the bleſſing 

of God, and that his bleſſing may abide with thee inthe ende, For 

the bleſſing of the father eſtabliſheth the horſes of the chilaren and 

the mothers curſe rooteth out the foundations, Helpe thy father in 

his age, and grieve himnot as long as he lirveth. And if hu under 

(anding faile, have patience with him , and desþiſe him not when 

thouart in thy full ſtrength. For the goodimtreatie of thy father 

ſhall not be forgotten , bi:t it ſhall be a fortreſſe for thee againſ# 

ſins. 1n the day of trouble thou ſhalt be remembred, thy ſms alſo 

ſhall melt away, as the ice in faire weather. He that forſaketh his 

father ſhall come to ſhame, and he that angreth his mother ts eds be 
curſed of God, By theſe holy ſpeeches we lee how we ought ly batha ſpeci- 
to love, honor,reverence,and feare our parents. This is com- 2p, 2omle ane 


prehended under the firſt commandement of the ſecond Ephel. 6, _ 
| 4 table, ihe: 


- 
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table, and this onely of all the ten articles of the Decalogue 
beareth his reward with him: albeit no recompence is due 
to him that is bound to do any thing,namely by ſo ſtraight a 
bond as this wherofall lawes both divine & humane are ful, 
and the law of nature alſo doth plentifully infiruR us therin,. 
as ithath bene diligently obſerved of very Infidels,Echniks, 
and Pagans. Amongſt the Lacedemonians this cuſtom took 
Node thar the yonger ſortroſceup fromtheir ſeats beforethe 
aged, Whereof when one asked the cauſe of Telencrms,Jtis 
(quorth he) to the end that in doing this honour to whom 
it belongeth not, they ſhould learne to yeeld great honor 
to their parents, The arrogancy of a childe was the cauſe 
The law of Te- that one of the Ephories publiſhed the law of Teſtaments, 
ſtaments © whereby it was permitted to every one from thar time for- 
in awe, Ward to appoint whom he would his heire, This law ſerved 
| well ro make children obedient and ſerviceable to theirpa- 
rents, and to cauſe them to be atraid of diſpleafing them, 
Childrenmighe Among the Romanes the child was not admitred to pleade 
theirliveries by Dis fathers will afcer his death by way of aRion, bur onely 
wks —_— by way of requeſt, uſing very humble, honorable , and re- 
'verent ſpeech of his dead father, and leaving the whole 
matte: tothe diſcretion and religion of the judges.Contend 
not withthy father (ſaid Pierachn the wiſe) although thou 
haſt juſt cauſe of c6plaint. And therefore Teleucrnranſwered 
aptly to one, who complained unto him, that his father 
alwaies ſpake ill of him : If {quoth he) there were no cauſe 
to {peake ill of thee he would not doe it, Sothat it belon- 
geth tothe duty of a child to belceve that his father hath 
alwaies right, and that age and experience hath endued 
aim with greater knowledge of that which is good, than 
they have thatare of yoonger yeares. Philelphus ſaid, that 
although we could not bofſibly render the like good 
rurnes to ourparents,nor ſatisfie thoſe obligationsby which 
Te dury of weſtand bound untothem, yer we muſt do the beſt we can 
wards their UNO him: we muſt intreate them curteouſly and lovingly, 
Parents, and not gofar fromthem: we muſt hearken unto their in- 
Rtcudtions, and beobedienttotheir commandements: we 
muſt not gaine-ſay their deliberations and wils, no more 


than the will of God, whether itbethat we are to m_—_ fr6 
a Lac 
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them, or to tarry ſtill, or ro enter into ſomecallingagreea- 

bleto'the will of God : we muſt not ſtand in contention 

with them when they are angry , but ſuffer and beare pati- 
ently,ifthey threaten or corre us. And ifthey be offended 

with us when we thinke there is no cauſe why, yer we muſt 

notlay vs downetoreſt before we have by all Kinde of ho- 

neſt ſubmiſſions appeaſed them. Humility isalwaies com- Humilicie to- 
mendable, but eſpecially cowards our parents. The more Wart parects 
we abaſe our ſelyes before them, the more we increaſe in able. © 
glory and honour, before God and men. This is very bad- 

ly put in ureat this day, when the ſonne doth not onely not 

honour his father, but even-diſhonoureth him, and is aſha- 

med of him, He is fo farre from loving him, that he rather The deſcripti- 
hateth him, ſo facre from fearing him, that contrariwiſe he me waa 
mocketh. and contemneth him: and in ſtead of ſerving ; 
and obeying him, he riſeth up and conſpireth againſt him, 

If he be angry , he laboureth to anger him more: briefly, 
ſcarceany duty of a childe —— father is ſcene now 

adaics, And if ſomeprint thereof be found in any towards 

his father, yetic is cleane put out inregard of the mother: 

as if hethat commanded us to honour our father did not 

preſently ſay,and thy mether,unto whom in truth we OWE NO The mother is 
lefſe honour, reſpeR, and obedience, than to our father, as mm yo 
wellinregarde of the commandement ofGod, as ofthe un- the lnkes, + 
ſpeakeable paines and-travell which ſhe ſuffered in bea- 

ring and bringing us into the world,in giving us ſucke, and 
innouriſhing us. Butalas, what ſhall we ſay of thoſe that 
{poiletheir parents of their goods, houſes and commodi- 

ties, and delice nothing more than their death, that they 

may freely enjoy, even that which oftentimes their parents 

have purchaſed for them? Oexecrable impiety/ Ic is un- 

woorthy to be once thought upon amongſt us,& the judge- 

ment of God doth of it ſelfe ſufficiently appeare upon ſuch 

curſed children. Whoſe behaviour that it may be more odi- 

ous unto us, let us learne of Pittacns, that our children will 

be ſuch towards us as we have bene towards our parents. 

Bur let us be more afraid to provoke-qur fathers in ſuch 

fort through our default unto wrath, that in flead of bleſ- 

ing us, they fall ro curſe us. For (as Plato ſaith) there isno 

LI 2 praier 
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praier which God heareth more willinglyrhan that of the 
The bleflirgs farher forthe chilldren. And therfore ſpeciall re gardis tobe 
= FW "hadunto the curſingsand bleſſings, which fathers lay upon 
wards their their childreo. Which was the cauſe(as the Scripture teach- 
zreatwaight, eth us) that children in old time were ſo jealous one of ano- 
ther who ſhould caric away the fathers bleſſing,/8 rhatthey 
ſtoodin greater feare oftheir curſe, rhan of death ir ſelfe, 
| Twrquatus, Torquatmthe yorger being baniſhed fro his fathers houſe, 
ſue himſelfefor griefe thereof. And to alleadge another ex- 
ample out of the writings of ancient men,ofthe love which 
they dareto their fathers, that of Antigonus the ſecond on 
of Demetrius, is molt woorthieto benoted.For when his fa- 
ther being priſoner ſent him worde by one of his acquain- 
tancetogiveno credite, nor tomake account of any letters 
from him, ific ſo fe]! out that Selewcrus , whoſe priſoner he 
was, ſhould compell him thereunto, and therefore thathe 
ſhould not deliver up any ofthoſe Townes which he helde: 
ſoo pueryte i Antigenus contrariwiſe wrote to Selexcus, that he would 
Childerowards JEelde up unto him all the lands he had under his obe. 
his father. djence, and would alſo himſelfe become hispledge, if he 
-would deliycr his father. Wee may notheere paſſcover 
with filence the rare example of daughter-like pictie, with 
which all the painters in the worlde have ſet foorth their 
Anotherofz ſcience, Imeane of the daughter that gave ſucke to her 
wards her fa- father who was condemned to die of that auncient and 
there uſvall puniſhment of famine, which never ſuffercth a 
ſoundeman to paſſe the ſeventh day. The jailoureſpying 
this a of piety gaye notice thereof to the magllirates, 
which being knowen tothe people, rhe daughter obtay- 
ned pardon for her fathers life, Moreover, ſeeing wemult 
Jabor to obey & to pleaſe our parents in all things, it iscer» 
Chillrencan- "tajne thatno ation, vift or diſpoſition in us is more accep* 
168d. 6 <table, or contenteth them better tharito ſce good will,and 
thantolove an afſured and certainefriendſhip among brethren. Which 
1 may cafily be knower®by theſe contrary ſignes.For ifpa- 
rents are offended when their children offer wrong to a (cr- 
vant whom they love,and if harty old men are grieved when 
RO-account is made of a dog orhorſe bred in their havſe, 


andre yexed when they ſee their children mocke and = 
pile 
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ſpiſe thoſe paſtimes,Rories,and other ſuch like things which 
they ſometime loved, isit likely chat they could patiently 
abide to ſee their childre whom they love beſt of all,to hate 
one another, to be alwaies quarrelling one with another, 
to ſpeake ill one of another, and-in all their onterpriſes 
and aQtions to be divided, and fer one again(i another, and 
to ſecke to ſupplant and defeat eachother ? Tthinke no man 
will affirme it. Therefore contrariwiſe we may judge, that 
thoſe brethren which love and cheriſh one another, which 
joine together in one bond of (elfe-ſame wils, ſtudies and 
affeRions,that whichnature had disjoined and ſeparated in 
bodies,and laſtiy,which have alitheir talke,exerciſes,plaies, 
and paſtimes common among[t them, they I ſay undoub. 
tedly give occaſionto their parents of aſwecte and happy 
contentation in their olde age for this brotherly friend- * 
ſhip, For no father (faith Plutarke)ever loved learning , ho- 
nor or ſilver ſo muchas hedid his children. And therefore 
they never tooke ſo great pleaſure to lee their children good 
orators, rich, or placed in great office; and dignities, as to 
ſce them love one another, To this purpoſe onerehearſeth 
that Apollonida mother to king Ewmener and to three other Apollomida. 
of his brethren , accounted her-ſelfe happy as ſhe ſaid, and 
gave greatthanks to God , not for her riches or principali- 
ty, but becauſe ſhe ſaw her three yoonger ſons, as it were a 
ard totheir elder brother, who lived freely and moli ſafe- 
ly in the middeſt of them wich their ſ\vords by their (ides, 
and their javelins in their handes. Contrariwiſe, when king 
Xerxes perceived , that his ſonne Ochus lay in waite for xerxc. 
his brethren to put them to death, he dicd for diſpleaſure 
thereof, Therefore Exripides ſaid, that wars betweene bre- yethar huts 
thren are grievous, butmoſt of alltotheir parents: becauſe bis brother, ta: 
he that bateth his brother and cannot abideto looke upon ms "og, 1 
him; muſt needsalſo be offended with him that begar him, 
and her that bare him. Whereas good children that love 
one another forthe love of their parents, are ſomuch the 
more provoked to love and honor them, ſaying and think. 
ing alwaies withthemſelves,thatthey are bound untothem 
for many cauſes , but chicfly in regard of their brethren, 


who are unto them as precious, pleaſant and gracious an 
, Ll 3 inhe- 
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inheritance as any they could receive from them, This 

Temel.chys Meant Homer to teach us when he brought in Telemachus 
reckoning this among(t his calamities, that wpttey had en- 

ded the race of his father in him, and had not given him a 

brother. Let us not then doubt, but that this is a certaive 
demonſtration to the parents that their childe loveth 

them, whenheloveth his brethren. And this alto ſerveth 

for as great an example and inftruftion to his children to 

love one another,as any can be. Therefore let us utterly ba- 

niſh away all hatred of our brethren,which is both condem- 

ned by God who commendethaboveall things concorde 

uritous, and alſo a naughty nurſe for the olde age of fa- 
th-rs and mothers, and a woorſe for the yoong yeares of 

children, And ſeeing weare about this matter of brother. 

ly love, fo precious and excellent, whereunto now acales 

men have ſo ſmall regard, I thinke we ought to infilt and 

ſtand longer upon it,and alledge ſome precepts and exam: 

ples of ancient men, whereby to conforme us init more 

The beginning 2nd more, Firſt , nature hath bred fromour birth in regard 
otbrotherly of usthe beginning and occaſion of this amity, and hath 
oativiy, Taken away from our judgement all former motions, to 
procure love, Therefore we muſt beware that we ſecke 

no? tooexattly afier the faults #rd imperfeRions one of 

another, butcover and beare with them, becauſe they are 

of our owne blood : knowing that no mans life can beſin- 
cereandcleane from all vice,ſo that we were better to ſup- 

port the domeſiicall imperfeQions of our brethren,than to 

make tria!l of thoſe that are in firangers.T hat brother(ſaith 

The bene'e Pltarke) that warreth with his brother,and ſeeketh topro- 
— > 2m nn" cure a ſtranger to friend, ſeemethto me to cur off yolunta- 
having eommo 11:y a member of his owne fleſh belonging to him, that he 
T7 may apply and faftento that place one taken from another 
mans body,We note alſo that nothing more preſcrveththe 

love of brethren, than to have the ſame common friends. 

For ſeverall familiarity, converſation and company keep- 

| Ingturnethafide and alienateth them one from another, be- 

cauſe therby they acquaint themſelves with divers natures, 

and takepleaſurein things that are contrary. But there is 2 

further matterinit, For as tin doth ſoder and joine arts 

TOKen 
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Of brotherly love, 509 
broken copper, by touching both ends of the broken pec- 


ces,becauſc itagreeth as wel with the one as with the other: 
ſoa common friend ſerveth to confirme, to preſerve, ro in- 
creaſe and to reunite their mutuall friend(hip and good wil, 
when upon light occaſion ſometimes it isas it were in dan» 
ger of breaking. Which is ſo much the more to be feared, 
8x it is certaine, that all enmitic breedeth within our ſoules 
a thouſand paſſions that torment us, bur eſpecially that 
enmitie which a man beareth rowards his brother, as that Fnmitie be- 
which is moſt prodigious and againſt nature. And as bodies {y<<n* bre-_ 
that were once joined together, if the glew or bande waxe grous onion. 
looſe, may be joyned and glewed againe; bur if a naturall *#***2 
body breake orrent aſunder, it is hard to finde any ſoder 
that isable to reunite & knit them well together againe:fo Iris a hacd 
thoſe muruall friendſhips , which we contraR yoluntazily Tg" prev eeh: 
with ſuch as are not ofkin or allied unto us,if peradycature once fallen ar 
they fall aſunder ſomtimes,may eafily be overtaken again; "Te 
bur when brethren are once eſtranged and fallen from that 
loye whereby nature doth neceſſarily linke them one with 
another,they are hardly reconciled againe together. And if 
they be friends againe, yet it is alwaies with ſome diſtruſt 
and ſuſpition, Queſtionleſle it is impoſſible bur that affaires 
ſhould breed in theſe times wherin we live, many occaſions 
of difſention and debate berweene brethren, namely, for 
goods and ſucceſſions, as this word of Parting importeth, 
and bringeth with it diviſion, every one being deſirous - 
to haye his owne. But herein alſo they mult ſuffer their HowÞrethcen 
matters to fight by themſelves , without adding any head- themſelves in 
ſtrong paſſion,coverouſnes,or choler, which are as a hooke *2< parumion 
that taketh hold of them, and ſeekerh to ſerthem together goods. 
by the cares. They muſt, as it were ina balance conhder 
jointly together on which fide right and equity declineth, 
and afſoone as they can poſſible, let them remitthe judge, 
ment and deciding of their controverſies to the arbitre- 
ment of ſome good men. Yea,a good brother oughtrather 
to rejoice and boaſt that he hath overcome and gruu be- 
yond his brother, in gracious behaviour, in curteſie, in yo» 

giving of place, andin every good duty towards 


luota £ 
him, x | in the diviſion of ſome goods, Now let us con- 
Li 4 fider 
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% Exawples of ſider of ſome notable examples amongſt the Ancients, of 
brutherly love., Sr 


eat brotherly love. Although we had ſearched all hiſto. 

ries, yet could we nor finde a more memorable aQ,or woor. 

thier to be ſet foorth at this day, and to be rather followed 

eſpecially of the greater ſort, who quarrell for their poſſeſi. 

ons and revenues , than that which fell out berweene the 

children of Darizs monarch of the Perſians, Ariamenes the 

eldeſt,& Xerxestheyoonger , being in great ſtrife together 

for the ſucceſſion of the Empire , the eldeſt alledged his 

birth-right; the yoonger, that be was the ſonne of «Meſſy, 

davghter to Cyrus the Great,and that he wasborne lincehis 

father was crowned king,and ſo next inheritor of the king- 

dome now that Cambyſes was dead.Each of them had great 

confelerates,and many Perſian lords were divided into fac. 

Ariamenes. tions about this matter. But Ariamenes came out of Media, 
not in armes to make warre, although he had great meanes 

thereunto , but onely with his ordinary traine, as onethat 

Xerxes, purpoſed to purſue his right by way of juſtice, Xerxes be- 

fore his brothers coming , exerciſed in Perfia all duties be- 

longing to a king: butas ſoone as his brother was arrived, 

he willingly put off his kingly diademe and hat, and went 

out to meete him and to 1mbrace him. After that he ſent 

preſents unto him,with commandement given to thoſe that 

barethem, to ſay unto himin this manner : Xerxes thy bros 

ter honoreth thee now with theſe preſents, bur if Dy the 

{entence and judgement of the princes & lords of Perſia he 

be declared king , his will is that thou thouldeſlt be the ſe- 

cond perſon in Perſia after him. Ariamenes returned this aft- 

iwer, I receive my brothers gifts with all my heart , and 

thinkethatthe kingdome of Perſia belongeth to me : but 

as concerning my brethren , I will give them that dignity 

and honour that is due unto them next to my ſelfe, and to 

Xerxes ficlt of all. Now afcer that by their common cons 

ſent Artabanus their uncle had decided and brought to an 

end their controverſie, and adjudged the kingdome to 

Kerxes ; eAriamenes preſently aroſe from his ſeate and 

- went to do homage to his brother, and taking him by 

the right hand, led him to his royall and kingly throne, 

From that time forward he was alwaies the preatelt next 


unto 
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unto him, and ſhewed himſclte ſo well aff: Hed towards his 
rigit, that inthe Salamine batrell by Sea he died, fighting 
valiantlie in his ſervice. eLntzochns. furnamed the Hohe, ,quixctug 
making warre with his elder brother for his part in the 
kinegdome of Macedonia, declarcd even inhisambition, 
that all brotherlie love was not quite extinguiſhed and 
cleane put out in him. For inthe hotteſt time of their warre, 
when his brother Selexcus had loſt the battell with great de- 
ſtruction of his men , and was ſuppoſed to have bene dead 
becauſe no vewes was heard of him: Antzechus pur off his 
purple robe,and clothed him-ſclf in blacke, and ſhutting up 
his pallaceroya!], mourned and lamentedvery much for his 
brother. Bur being afterward advertiſed that he was ſafe 
and ſoundand preparing another armie, he wept in open 
ſhew from his lodging, and ſacrificed tothe gods by way 
of thankſgiving , commanding the Townes that were 
under his juriſdiction to offer the like ſacrifices , and to 
weare Hattes of flowers in tokei of publike joy, A. 
thenodorus the Grecian having a brother elder than him» 
ſclfe, called Zeno, who being convitted of a certaine 
crime , had loſt all his goodes by confiſcation, parted 
againe with him all his owne goodes, and;gave unto 
him the juſt halfe. When the kivg of Lydia demanded 
of Pittacus whether he had any goodes, yea { quorh Pittacus. 
hee) twiſ: ſo much more than I would 1 had,, beein 
heire to my brother that is dead. The oye. of that Perfi- 
2n woman, of whom Plutarke maketh mention, was verie 
grear, who being asked why ſhe had rather fave the life of Greztloreof 
her brother than of her owne ſonne : becauſe (quoth ſhe)I rowaras rhe? 
tnay well have moechildren,burno morebretheren, ſecing vibe. 
my father and mother are both dead, How much more 
then ought we to prefer our brethren before all other our 
friends and acquaintance, For many may be gotten ofthis 
kinde, and others if theſe faile: butit is no more pollibleto 
get anew brother,than to get an hand againe that is cur off, 
or an cicthatis plucked out. Agrippa, brother in law to Agrippa. 
the Emperor Avguſftus, uſed to ſay, thar he was preatly 
bcholding to that ſentence of Saluſt , Small things increaſe 
by concord, bur periſh through diſcord: becauſe it pro- 

_—_ 


Athenodorus, 


5li2 OfthedutyofSeryants, 


cured unto him all his wealth, by ſeeking ro kveinpexce 

and friendſhip with his brother, and with every one. This 
ecnurns lcf-$2. is that Which Scilurus leaving behinde him foure-ſcore 
him male-children, meant toteachthem, and how they ſhould 
be invincible being joyned and united together , by offe. 

ring to cach of them abundle of dartes to breake, which 

when they could not do, he brake them one after another 

before their cies. I would further enlarge this diſcourſe 

with examples of the love of brethren, ſhining greatlyin 

ages paſt, were it notthat we muſt heere ſpeake ſome-what 

of the dutic andobedience of ſervants towards theirma- 

ters, according'ts that order which was propounded un- 

The dury offer: to us. This WE Will bricfcly comprehend in foure' gene- 
hendedin foure Fall points. The firſt is, that they muſt be preſt and alwaies 
a ready, to put in execution their maſters will and comman- 
dement, and rodotheir buſines moſt diligently, nor being 

flothfull, ſlacke and negligent, not doing any thing grut- 

chingly, The ſecond point is, that they mult be fairhfull 

unto them,not beguiling nor defrauding them of any thing, 

not affirming that before their faces to flatter them, which 

they will unſaie behinde their backes. The third thingis, 

that they muſt ſecke their maiſters profic and commodi- 

tie more than their owne, and take good heede that no 

harme, lofle, ortrouble come unto them. Andif any goe 

about to procure any ſuch thing, they muſt undertake the 

defence thereof diligently, evento the hazarding of their 

lives ifneede be, The laſt point which good ſervants areto 

keepe, isto vſea doublefilence : the firſt, thatthey replic 

not againe to their maſters commaundements, mo 

ſometimes they ſuppoſe that they know better what is rode 

done than they that commaund them, The ſecond, that 

they reveale not to others their maiſters ſecrets, nor ſowe 

them our of his houſe, To be ſhort, we cannot give them 

berter inftruRion than thar of Saint Paule,ſaying : Servan? 

be obedient onto thems that are Jour maſters according to the fleſh 

in all things, not with eie-ſervice as men pleaſers, but inſinglenes of 

hart, fearing God. And whatſoever yee do, doit hartilie, 4s to the 

Lord,and not unto men, knowing that of the Lard ee ſnall recent 


the reward of the inheritance: for yeeſerve the Lord C hriſt, n " 
£116 
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elſe-where he exhorteth them again,ro beſubjeZ to their mu. Tir. x,g,1 v. 
fters,an4 topleaſe them m allthings not anſwering againe neither 
pickers,out that they may ſhew al! good farhflnes, that they may 

adorne the doitrine of God our Saviour malthings.Now tor ex. nuamples of 
amplesto all ſervants thatare defirous to ettect their dutie the [ore otter: 
towards their maſters, we will propound two, the one old, their maſters. 
the other of late yeares, which give ſufficient reftimony 

of aſonne-like rather than of a ſervile affeRtion. eAnto- 

xi1s being overcome of Augeſtzs, and deſpairing of his 

Aferie, urgedthe promiſc of Eros his ſervant in whom he Fro: mheter- 
truſted, becauſe he had given his faith long before that nius. 

he would kill him when he required the ſame at his hands. 

But the ſervant drawing his ſword, and holding it out as 

though he would have killed him, turned his face on the 

one fide, and thruſt it into himſelte cleane through his bo- 

dy. Maxrice duke of Saxonie being in Hungarie againſt the The ſervant of 
Turke,and waiking out of the campe onely with his ſervant, — _ 
was (et upon by certaine Turkes,and his horſe being ſlaine, 

he was throwne to the ground, But his ſervantcaſt himſelfe 

upon him,covered and defended him with his body, ſuſtai- 

ned and kept backe the encmics untill certaine horſemen 

cameand ſaved the Prince, but died himſelfe not long af- 

ter being wounded on cxery fide, Thereforeto ende our | 
preſent diſcourſe, let us learne, thatitisa great and com- 
mendable vertue , and beſceming every good and gentle 

nature, to know how to obey well,and'to give honour and 

ſervice tothoſe that occupie the degree of fathers, lords, 

and maſters over us: as alſoto loye our brethren withan 
indifſaluble love, to reverence one another , the yoonger 
honoring the elder,and the elder yeelding all duties of {n- 
ccrelovetothe yoonger. Let us not be leſle afraid of the 
curſerepeated ſooften inthe Scripture againſt diobedient 
children,than the Ancients were of that law which codem- 

ned them tobe ſtoned to death when they would not obey 

the voice of their parents,nor harkenunto them whenthey 
inſfirutedthem:but let us much more feare thatpuniſhment 

which will continue for eycr, where there will be weeping 


and gnaſhing oftecth, 
| ' of 


514 Of the Bringing up 
' Of the education andinſtruthios of Children, 
| C hap. Fl. 


ARAM, | Hen we intreated of the duetieof afa. 
\ \ therof a familic towards his children, 
we ſaid, that the chiefe marke wherex 
he oughttoaime, was to make them honeſt and geodof 
condition, which was to be performed by infiruction and | 
good bringing upinthe knowledge and exerciſcof ver. 
The chiefe tue.Now becauſe the chiefe foundation ofa happie life, is 
foundation ofa «0d inftruRtion begun inyouth,, ſo that if cheinfancyof 
PAY” any be wel brought up(as P/aroaith }therelt ofhis lifecan 
not but be good, we ought as I thinke (my Companions)to 
take this matter againe in hand to follow and handle it 
moreat large ,to the end to provoke fathers and all ſuchas 
hare authoritie over the yoonger ſort, to be carefull anddi- 
ligent in the well ordering of the feedeof youth, which 
is the ſpring and roote of all proſperitie both publike and 
private. 
Acn1ToB, We muſt not(faith P/ato) be more carefull 
Afatherof a . Of any thing whatſoever, than of the good educationof 


familicmult be children, For if vpontkeir good bringing up they become 


bringaphkis Moderate andſtaied men, they will eafily diſcerne everic 
| Youth, thing that is good. And if good wits havelike education, 
they will grow from better to better everie day. 
ASER. The beginning, middle,and ending ofa happic 
life (faith P/atarke)confiſteth in good education and bring- 
ing up. But it belongeth to thee Am ANAto inſtruttusin 
this ſo excellent a matter. | 
AMANA, Asaman cannot reape good wheat if he hath 
not ſowne good ſcede, nor gather £ 00d fruit of his trees, if 
he had no care atthe beginning to drefſe them well, not 
to graft them with good ſciences afterward: ſothe corrup- 
\tion of mans nature, which of it ſelfe is more enclined to c- 
vill than to good, hindreth vertue from taking ſure footing 
and roote in the ſoules of men, if they be not from their ve- | 
The (pring of TIC youth well and diligently inſtructed, ſtirred up , and 
commbn. Pricked forward to that which is honeſt and decent, And 
weakts. trulie that common-wealth ismoſt miſcrable, wherein ton 
tillage 
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tillage of infancieis negle&ed.Fortrom this fountaine pro- 
ceede rebellions, ſeditions, open murders, contemptof 
lawes and commandements of Princes, pollings , bribe- 
ries, hereſies, and Atheiſme. Therefore nothing was more 
eſteemed from time to time. among; the Ancients, than' * 
the inflitution of youth, which P/aro calleth Di/cophine, 
whereby childrenareled to thisreaſon, not cofollow any 
thing but that which the law commaundeth and allow- 
eth for good, The Monarchic: of the Perfans , the com- 
mon-wealth of the Lacedzxmanians; and fince;that allo of 
the Romanes had certaine lawes compelling fathers to pro+ tas 
vide that their children might be in{tructed,:not. ſuffering friined fathers 
them to becalt away and corrupted to. the detriment of *pieetheir 
the common-wealth, Amengt other lawes there was one &ed. 
called Falcidia, wheteby it was enacted , thas the childe ——— 
ſhould be admoniſhed for the fiſt, offence, chaſtifed for © ++ 
the ſecond, and for the third hanged , aad his father ba- | 
niſhed, as if he had benepartaker 1n the fault, for want of 
goodeducation and in{truction of his ſonne. Heretofore 
we heard many teltimonies of the care and travell which 
famous and woorthie men-tooke: to inſtru their chil> 
dren themſelves. | Zraianthe Emperour,, and after him {- Aworthy a&of 
adrian at theis owne coltes and charges cauſed five thou- do mes 
ſand noble mens children of Rome xo be brought up in 
learning, vertue and feates of armes,, Our ancieat kings, 
knowing how neceſlarie this education of youth was, buil- 
ded long ago and. cauſed to-be framed ſo many goodly 
Colledges as we ſee inthe Voiverkiies of France zyex,the) 
monaſteries were partlie founded rothis ende, Burt how: 
carefull are wee at this dajeto imitate thoſe Auncients in 
this carneftnes of good bringing up of children. in the (tus * 
dic of ſciences and good diſcipline ?.Have we not. very 
good occaſion to ſay with Cratesthe Philoſopher, that itis 
moſt neceſſary that one ſhould aſcend up intothe higheſt 
place ofthis kingdome, and crie aloud : Oh yemen, whi- crates progtss 
ther do ye throw your ſelves heallong,in raking allthe maionmett 
paines that may be to heape up goodes and treaſures that theſerimes, 

criſh, and'in the meane while make no reckoning of your 


children, bur ſuffer them to continne long , and to grow 
old 
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oldein ignorance, which deſtroyeththem both body and 

ſoule, andrurneth to the confulion and overthrow of your 
Brilledicarion Countrey ? For it is moſt certaine, thara good natureill 
200d parure, PFOUgRTUP , waxeth very pernitious, and that the mindes 
and hearts of men thar are: corrupily inſtruRed , become 
moſt wicked. Do you thinke(faith Plato)thatexecrableyil- 
lanies and horrible vices proccede rather of a. naughty na- 
eure,than of a noble nature corrupted with evill education? 
Inlike manner a good nature well tilled vyll attainetothe 
top of verrue, burif it be negligently looked unto, it will 

- be nothing but vice, Butler us ſee what goodly inſtruRti- 
- ons the Ancients have given concerning this matter. The 
ſame Plato. was (o carefall , and ſearched out fo exalily 
Ofthe excct. The good education of children , as that which is as pre- 


lent education cious' and neceſſary a thing as any can be in the life of 
of children re- not 


/ 


quired by Pla MAN, thathe raketh themeven from their mothers wambe, 
to, ca before they are begotten, Firſt, he willeth that the 
usband and wife that are deſirous of children, ſhould 

keepe themſelyes from drunkenneſſe, and from entring 

into the bed when they are cholerike and full of trou- 


ble, becauſe thatmany times isthe cauſe of vices in chil- 
dren. Next, he requireththat great bellied women ſhould 
give themſelyes to walking , and beware of living either 
too delicately, ortoo' ſparingly : that they ſhould hare 
quiet mindes, with many other things,which he alleadgeth 
to that purpoſe. Hefaith alſo, thar children being in their 
mothers ,yombe, receive good and ill, as the fruites ofthe 
earth do, After they are borne, he carefully recommendeth 
their education. We will not here ſtand upon many poiats 
Coe mee £0 be obſerved therein, as namely upon the choice of Nur- 
Kcrownechild ſes,wherof few are ignorantyſecing it belongeth to the true 
and natural! office of every mother ro nouriſhchat with her 
reate, which ſhe hath brought into the word, except there 
be ſome great and Jawful! impediment, Butlet usgo 0N 
with the fiyin g of Plato. He chargeth nurſes toleade their 
RIA es children oftentimes on their feete untill they be three yeets 
jog up ofin» Old, becauſe this mooving is very profitable for them, He 
panes. forbidderh much crying in children, becauſeit breedethin 


From z yecres, them a babiteand cuſtome of ſadnes, From three yeeres (0 
f1xe, 
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fixe, he would have them moderately carrefted whenthey 
commit a fault,& forbiddeth above all things to accuflome 

them from that time forward unto daintinefie, - or to over- 
greatſeveritie, ſaying, that delicatenes maketh them fro- 

ward, hardto pleaſe, cholericke, and ſoone mooved: and 

that ſeverity maketh them hard-harted, cruell, abject,baſe- 
minded, very blocks and fooles,and haters of men. Arlixe ny 
yeares of age he would havethem put aparefromthe daugh»= 
'rers, and begin tolearneto ride a horſe, to ſhoote, to pra» 

Riſe all kind of feats of Armes, both with the right hand & 

with the left: ro putin ure all other exerciſes of moderate 
labour, that they may, waxe ſtrong , and acquainted with 
labour,and therefore to uſe ſuch laborious paſtimes. Burhe 
expreſlie forbiddeth to change eyery day - new, this age 

being very apt thereunto: ſaying,that nothing is more per- 

nitious than to acquaintyouthrto deſpiſe antiquitie.But a» 

bove all chings, he commandeth that children ſhould be ſo 
p__ up, that they. be not conſtrained to any thing Youth muſt be 


whatſoever they ſhalltakein hand, butas it were inſport, juB'n 55. 


that ſo every ones nature may be knowne. Neither would and no: by c6 
he have them beaten without geen diſcretion,becauſe 'ir PO 


is not ſcemely that a free man ſhouldlearne liberall ſcien- 
ces by ſervitude and compulhon, Andin truth no ſcience 
forced upon a man, will continue Redfaſt with him. More- 4 commends- 
over, he would havethemapplic themſelves to Muſicke, pt <24 of mw 
both to fing hyms-and ſongs to the praiſe of God,tolaude = 
and magnifie him, and to hope for all good; lucceſſe from 
him, as alſoto recreate their ſpirits. He greatly mifliketh in 
themfloth and roomuch ſleepe , faying , thatmuch ſound 
flecpe is good neither for the bodice nor for the ſoule : that 
it is nothing profitabe for him that defireth to bring any 
good thing topaſle, becauſe as long as aman leepeth, hee 
_ doth nothing more than ifhe lived not. Therefore whoſo- 
ever defireth ro live, and to come to knowledge, let him 
watch as muchas he may, having regard notwithſtanding 
to his health, which is contented with alictle, when a man 
is once acquainted therewith, Now, becauſe achild( as 
he faith) is more unruly thana ſavage beaſt , he would ne- 
yer haye him left wichout a wiſe and yertuous maſter, Itis 
no 
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Greateateis nolefſeneceflary(ſaith he) roconſider what teachers a man 
the choice of hath, than what patents. For as children do ina manner 
chookmaſters carrie away the ſpirits oftheir: forefathers © ſothe vices of 
reachers are derived into their ſchollers, Thereforelet ſuch 
be choſen as reach us their vertue by their workes, and not 
ſuci1,asonely utter and ſpeake many goodly words (udi- 
From thetenth Ed out of it, At ren' yeares this divine Philoſopher would 
yeare, have children tolearneletrers untill fifteene; But becauſe 
weareto learne languages that differ from ours , it were 
good to begin ſooner, and toend a littleafter, Ithirkeit 
were verie profitable for youthto begin at the above na 
med age offixe yeares,to teach him his mother tongue per- 
feRly,that he may reade,pronounce,and write'it wel.Aﬀter, 
at eight yeares , to teach him the rudiments ofthe Latine 
rongue, 'andto lethim follow that untill - it beas familiar 
unto him, or little lefſe, than his naturall ſpeech. At four- 
6 chro _ recne yeares, the ſame P/ato would have children learne A- 
eter rithmerike , ſaying that it is very neceſſary both for a loldi- 
er, andfor a Philoſopher t: next Geometrie, and that part 
of Aſtronomie thatis neceſſarie for Coſmographie, which 
he would have likewiſe learned, He commandeth alſo that 
Hunting,ani- youth ſhould praCtiſe hunting, becauſe it is as it were an 
oe mane image of warre, and an exerciſe that maketh-men aptto 
ſuſtaineall labour and travell. This inſtitution of youth 
is ſurely woorthy of that divine ſpirit of Plato, and that 
partie were yerie unhappic, and of afroward and corrupt 
nature, who being thus diligently brought up, would not 
Ofthecduca» Brow to bea vertuous and good man, He putteth ſmall dit- 
donot daugh- ference betweenethe education and bringing up of daugh- 
rt, ters,and that of ſonnes,not depriving women from publike 
adminiſtrations and charges,bur onely that he would have 
them imploied about ſach things as require leaſt Jabour, 
and not to begin to meddle with publike affaires, before 
Reaſons why FREY be fortic yeares of age. He allcadgerh theſereaſons, 
women may 1 becauſe oftentimes many women have berie more excel- 
publike 2c, 1entthan all the men of their countrey, and ſuch are daily 
to be ſcene. And ſeeing theyhave a ſoule as well as we, 45 


quickea ſpirit, and oftentimes more quicke than wee 


( whereof thoſe women are witneſſe, who having oo 
I them» 
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themſelves wholy to any thing whatſoever, were not njork. 

our, but rather went beyond many men )it were great folly 

in men, ſecing God hath created man and woman with the 

like ſpirit,to cut offas it were the one halfe of their ſtrength, 

and co helpe themſelves bur with a part thereof, Now, al- 

beit theſe realons are of great weight, yet ſure it is that 

men and women, both by divine and humanepolicie, bave 

their diſtin and ſeverall offices, lr is verie crue, that] like 

not the opinion of many , who ſay, that women ought Againſt tyne- 
 toknowe nothing, butro ſpinne and ſowe : which ſaying we, 
commeth neere to that of the Emperour, who would not 

have 2 woman to have more wit than is needefull for her 

to diſcerne her husbands ſhirt from his doubler. Such opi- 

nions are fic for ignorant perſons , and proccede from a 

darke braine. For it cannot but be very ſcemely and profi- Women muſt 
table for a woman to beabletorendera reaſon of her be. 2*2Þicwo j 
ing , as well by the knowledge of holy Scripcures, as by the their being, 
precepts of good life, which we have from che Ancients, 

This ought parents to teach their daughters, that they 

may be withdrawne fromall other fooliſh love,throughthe 

love of vertue, and be deſirous of all honeſty and chaftity: 

as alſo, that when they are mothers in good and holy mas» 

riage, they may beaprincipall cauſe of the good briaging 

up of theic children. Yea hiftories teckon up unto us a Examples of 
great many, that have bene ia Reade of Schoole-maſtersin — _ 
excellent ſciences. Aretiataught her ſonne Arifftippns Philo» Aretir. 
ſophie, Zenobia Qygene ofche Palmyrians, being very well Zenobis, 
learned inthcGrecke, Latine,& AEgyptiantongues,taughe 

them to her two ſonnes, and wrote an Epitomic of the Ea- 

ſerne Hiſtories, Cornelia taught the Gracchies her two Cornelia. 
ſons, the Latinc eloquence. Ruc let us follow our diſcourſe > 
of the generall igſiruQion of children. Arifforle ſcemeth un- Of the inſiru. 
to meto bea good teacher and maſter, where he faith, that (1n _— 
there aretwo ages,in which it is neceſſary to divide the ins Ariſtotle, 
ſitucion of thoſe diſciplines, which we would have our 

children learne: namely , from ſeven yeuees untill foure= 


reene , Which he calleth the age of puberty: and againe .,_ ds bs 


from this8ge untillthe one and ewentieth yeare. He faith, be reſpetted i 
that inthe inſticurion of youth, rwo things mult be looked , infticetion 
| Mm unto, 


% 
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unto, the one, wherein children are to be inſtructed, the 

other, how they ought to be infirufted, Forall men are 

not agreed of this, whatthingschildren arero learne, nei. 

ther yetis it decided, orrefolved upon, to what end their 
inſtitution ought to be direRed , whether to profite {or 

to manners,or to underftanding and contemplation; which 
proceedeth from the variable opinions of men, whoplace 

their endin diverſe things. But howſocver iris, wemuſt, 

This endot all as wee ſaid before, referre all ur ſtudies to the glory of 
ſiudres, God, andto the ſervice ofourneighbours, in living well 
according to thoſe charges and vocations whereunto we 

may be called. We have already ſcene the diviſion of ſci- 

ences andarts, and ſpoken of thoſethat are moſt neceſſa- 

| Aiſtodeap- T9 for ahappylife, eLHyftotle following thecuſtome then 
pointedthar* uſed in Grecia, appointed that children ſhouldlearne foure 
cularcoibould chings, Grammar, bodily exerciſe, Muficke, and painting, 
things, for certaine commodities meete for the l;fe of man. Gram« 
Of Grammt. maristheentric toall ſciences, whereby we learneto ſpeake 
exaRly, alſoro reade and to write, And this is neceſſary for 
The commod;- All eſtates of life , whether publike or private , in peace or 
ae thereof, jn war, inaquietlife, orin multitude of buſines, for mers 
chandice, for the guiding of a houſe , for the obraining of 
knowledge, for the continuance and perpetuity of the 

memory of man. Brfefly , as nature- is the cauſe of our 

being, ſothe knowledge of letters, which Grammar tes 

cherh us , worketh'in us the knowledge howto live well 

+ © © Forthis cauſe Charondu the law-maker,us Diodorne the $i» 
cilian writeth, preferred Grammar before all other ſcien- 

|  £e$,, As that which is moſi neceſſary for mans life, appoin® 

A norabile 1. w ting that all the chileren of his citie ſhould learne their let- 
mirgiono; £C19/2t the charge of the commonwealth,” which was to 
*hitdren,*  Maintaine publike maſters to teach both poore-and rich- 
Truly thislaw ought to be put in praRtiſe in all the towns of 

this kingdome,to reſiſt that pernitious Hydraof ignorance, 
Whichthericher ſort defend, making no account of know- 

ledge, tothe treading downe and oppreſſion of the poore, 

who would gladly have the meanes whereby they mightbo' 
a, Mons  Inftrufted. The Gymnaſticall part was that art , which, 3s 
WEEN the Ancients affirmed ; did ferye for health and firength, 


repis 
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preparing the bodies of children by honeſt and moderate 
exerciſes, as fencing , ſhooting , throwing of a ſtone, ri- 
ding, wraſtling,running, leaping, ſwimming, and ſuchlike. 
Theſe according to Ariffotles opinion, are to be moderate- 

- ly pratifed by children, untill they be foureteene yeares 
ld , excrcifing them lightly, and not with forcedlabors, 
thattheir growth be not hindered thereby. This age being 
paſt, after they have beſtowed three yeares in other Morall 
diſciplines, and followed their ftudies in deeper ſciences, 
untill the one and twentieth yeare, then may they be exer- 
ciſed with more ſharpe and hard labors of che body. They 
muſt alſo be taught Muſicke , for the ſolacing and recrea- J**<ndotMus 
tion of their minds afcer travels: and painting , that they The aſe of 
may the better conſider of the beauty of the body, and un- POI® 
derſtand the ſymmetrie and apt compoſition of all things, 
to the end that they may be the better adviſed either in 
buying or ſelling them. Let hem alſo know how to draw 
placformes of publike and private buildings, to ſet foorth 
Countries, Townes, and Caftels,their height, breadth,and 
length for the war : living creatures of all ſorts, withtheir 
parts, herbs, trees, roots, leaves, flowers, fruits for medicine, 
and for the knowledge of fimples.In this inſtitution of chil- 
dren, efriſtotle had reſpeR to that which was convenient, 
and drew neereft tothe forme of a happie Common-wealctr 
eſtabliſhed by him, and to that which was neceſſary for 
the preſervation and maintenance thereof, Now, let us ap- 
ply to our uſe that which we may learne both of him, and 
of the reſt ofthe Ancients, for the framing of yoong men 
to honeſty and-vertwe : leaving to the liberty of Fathers to 
make choiceof thoſe arts & ſciences wherein they purpoſe gue things to 
to bring up theirchildren, having regard tothat whereun- be uſed in the 
to nature makeththem moſt aptand pliable. We ſhall cake — " 
a good wayintheinftitution of youth , if we obſerve and Inftradion, 
uletheſe foure thin gs, Inſtrattion, Admenition, Promiſe, Pras Gd Dre 
ſes, and T breetmings. We will comprehend all 1»ſiyuitiow un- 75. _ . 
der (ixe precepts. The firſt ſhallbe troſhewunochildrexhat cpw. 
they mult worſhip God, and honor him chieflyand above 7Þ< 5:® ſing 
all things\, referring all their thoughes: and deeds to the malt lexraels 
glory of his name: that it is he that hath created and pre- (950 Bp 
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ſecvethall things , that he ſuffereth no wickednes to paſſe 
unpuniſhed, nur good worke unrewarded, bur giveth erer. 
nall happines to good men, and everlaſting paine and py. 
Weean do ro. niſhment to them that are evill. Let them know thar with. 
thing without gut his grace and favour they can do nothing, no not fo 


__—_— * much as live one moment? and therefore that they muſt 
continually and before every worke call upon him, andbe. 
ware that they offend him not by negleRing his comman. 
dements, which for this cauſe they muRt diligently learne, 

2.The {ccond The ſecond inftruftion which 1 finde moſt neceſſary for 


TOkh wut youth, is to teach them not to glory in earthly and world] 

nor glory in o00ds, but tolearnerather to.deſpiſe them, and to nll 

coods,  Portthelove of the body.and of carnall goods,whichit de- 
firech, tothe love of the ſoule and eternall goods; which 


properly belong unto them, They muſt not make por 


oo account of the beauty of the body , which having inc oled 
cauty, 


within itthe ſoule thatis defiled with vice and finne, isno« 
thing elſe but a precious and proud ſepulcher,under which 
js contained aftinking and putrified carrion, They muſtnot 
puttheir hope and confidence in riches, bur be perſwaded 


that they are rich-and happy, if they be wiſe, learned, and 

Thefruirs of Vertuous, And whileſttheir underftanding is good and in 
pon gg vigour, and themſelves havetime, they mult pur all their 
fireogth tothe obtaining of that which will be profitable 

unto them in their old zge: name!y, of knowledge and 
vertue, which will procure unto them, honor, ſafety, praiſe, 
happines, reſt, and tranquillity intheir lifetime, and will 
in the end guide them to &ternall life, to be made co- 
hcires of the kingdome of heaven with Ieſus Chriſt, Third- 
ly , they-muſt be: taught to eſchue and flie from all ſuch 
things which they ſec arc: hurtfull ro others, andlearne to 

| bewiſe by theirdangers and perils. Now that which mar- 
The common Tethand hurteth others , is diſobedience, lying , pride, it- 
nn=nghy fidelity, A hazarding games, whoordome, drut- 
ennes, prodigality , idlenes, and evill company, Againſt 

the contagion of which vices, no better prefervative-can be 

adele ts the had, thanto ingrave modeily in.their hearts, by thervle 
en tenedie, and meaſure whereofthey may cafily be direed to behave 
themſelyes yertuouſly, For this cauſe Plwrtarke faith very 


cl» 


3.The third 
Precept. 
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elegantly, that the fooliſh opinion and preſumption, which' 


yoong men commonly conceive of themſelves, oughtra- 
therto be empried, thanthe aire wherewich botrels and 
Kiddes skins are puffed up when any good thing is to be 
put into them, Otherwiſe, being full of the wind of oyer- 
weening, they reccivenone of that good inſtruRtion which 
men thinke to powre into them, For the fourth precept of 4.The fourth 
their inſtruio, we will let downe theſe foure things, which _—_—_ 
will tand them in great Read towards the attaining of a 
happy life. Let them not be delicate or ſuperfinons in any thing: , t 
Let them bridle their tongue , and not be full of words, nor utter 
fulthie and diſhoneſt talke at any time , but be gracious and cur+ 
teons im (heaking to all men , ſaluting every one gladly , and wil- 
lingly grving place in thoſe things wherem the truth is not hurt, 
Let them maiſter their choler by cutting off impatiencie as 
mach as may be , which is 4 ſingular vertue. Laſtly, let them 
have pure hands , ſeeing many great men by taking monie 1n- 
juſtly have ſpilled all that honour which they had gathered to+ 
gether all the former time of their life. Fiftly, the examples of ;.The fifth pre: 
goodand bad men, are tobe laid before theireies through ** 
the reading andunderſianding of Hiſtories , that they may 
know that vertuous men have bene wellrewarded, 'and 
the vicious reccived an evill and miſerable end. For this 
cauſe we reade thatthe olde men of Rome uſed ar feaſtes 
to ling the famous Ates of their Anceſtours before their 
youth. For the fixt and laſt precept, we ſay, that it isneede* 6,The ſixth pre» 
full for youth to be uſed ro labour and weariſomnefle, ** 
tokeepethemfrom idlenes, and from falling into any diſ- 
honeſt pleaſure. We have ſeen what exerciſesand paſtimes 
are meecte for them, according to the opinion of the Anci- 
ents: and at this day we know howto make choice of them, 
as ſhall be meeteſt for the nobility. Now, to ſpeake briefe- 
ly of the otherthree generall precepts given by us for the 
inſlitution of youth : « Admontion'is very neceſſary for that Ofadmonition 
age. For although youth be welbborne and brought up, yet 
hath it ſuch aQive and vehement:provocations, that it is 
eaſily brought to tumble, Wherefore yoong men muſt be 
often admoniſhed' of their duty ; and ſpoken unto of ho- 
nefty, and of yertuons wen; becauſe' words mgove theit 

Mam 3 mindes. 
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$24 Ofthe education of Youth, 
mindes, The fteps oftheir honeſt predeceſſors are to: bee 


laid before their cies, to induce them to follow their pathes, 


ofpromiſes. And above all things, the promiſe of that life, which is eters 
Yourh is to be 


Youthis ro nally happy for thoſe that perſevere in uprightnes & jultice, 
the promiſes of 15 tO be propounded vnto them. O man well affeed((aith 
erernall like. FJoyace ) go joifully whither = vertue leadeth thee, and 
| thou ſhalt reape great rewards for thy deſerts! O ye yoon 

men(faith Plautus)walke on in that way wherein vertue wil 

dire you,& ye ſhal be very well recompenced! For he that 

hath vertue, hath all things neceflarie for him, and wan- 

teth nothing. Theſe are the promiſes which ought to bee 

beaten into the hearts of children : adding further tothem 

that are very yoong a promiſe to giue them what they will, 

ſothat they learne well that which is taught them, Laſt 

of praiſesand Ofall, praiſes and threatnings muſt bee added, by com- 
threainings = mending children when we ſee them profite in vertue ahd 
honeſty, to encourage them to go forward, and to be bet- 

ter and better, Glory (faith Ovid) giveth no ſmall Rrength 

to the minde, and the defire and loue of praiſe, cauſeth the 

hartto bereſolute & ready to undertake all things. 2uintih» 

an would have yoong men praiſed,when they profit, andare 

willing to learne ;as likewiſe they are to be threatned, if 

they befſloathfull and negligent in the obtaining of vertue 

and honeſty, and will neither hearenor underſtand,nor yet 

pur in praQtiſe thoſe good admonitionsthat are giventhem, 

And if they amend not with threatnings, they mult have 

good diſcipline and correRion uſed towards them, and be 

Hopeant feare ©ARtiſed with diſcretis. To this purpoſe Plutarke faith,that 
are the fouud1 the hope of reward, and feare of puniſhmear, are as it wete 
nonol ze. the two elements and foundation of vertue,; Fot hope ma- 
kethyoong men prompt and ready ro-undertake all good 

and commendable things, andfeare maketh them ſlowein 

preſuming to commit ſuch things as are vile and full ofre- 

proch. Sothatifwe praQtiſe diligently theſe preceptsin the 

education & inſtruction of our children : there is no doubt, 

but as ſeales and ſigners do cafily make a print in ſoft wax, 

ſowe may quickly caft in the mindes of little children,asit 

 Verema mould, whitfoever we would haverhem learnfor 

the leading ofagood and happy life, to the Glory of ww” 

{i321 0 24” 7 | the 


Of dividing Mans Ages. 525 
the profit of their neighbours, and diſcharge of our conſci- 
ences which are bound thereunto. 


Of the drvifon of the ages of =_ , and of the offices 
and duties that are to be obſerved in 
4 hem . Chap . F 2, | F 


NA, faulcs, which fathers now adaies commit in 

the education and bringing up of their chil- 
dren, this deſerveth great blame and reprehenfion, thatin 

 theic firſt age they uſually provide teachers for them, ſend- 
ing them to Colledges, where they are keptin awe , when 
they cannot commit any greater evill than that which com- 
meth from the yoong ycares of their infancy,not very hurt- 
fullro any, being light faults, and ſoone amended: bur 
when the vehezmency of adoleſcencie beginnech to tickle pang 
chem with foule and infamous deſires, and when they have rmeene +4 
greateſt need of abridle, thenthey ler looſe the raines, and 32438. 
withdraw them from the ſubjeQion of their guides, giving 
them liberty to make choice of their eſtate of life, when 
their perturbations are moſt yiolent,and in dangerto bring 
foorth moſt pernitious effefts, Whereas on the contrary 
fide then ought they moſt diligently to looke unto them, 

- andto ſet amoſt carefull watch oyerthem , thattheir firſt 
diſcipline and inſtruRion may be framed in vertue, andin 
the perfeRion of a moſt happy life. For this cauſe (my com- 
panions) Ithinke that by continuing our former diſcourſe 
(ſeeing all men enjoy not commonly this benefite of the 
forenamed education and inſtruction, from their infancic 
unto the end) we ought to ſearch out ſome way whereby 
to amend the firſt faults , by handling the diviſion of the 
ages of man,according to the ancient writers,and by ſetting 
downe a briefe inflruRion of that which is moſt neceffarily 


AM A- \ Mong the moſt common and 'notorious 


required , and to be obſerved in every of them, eſpeciall 
in adoleſcency , for the obtaining of true fecilicity dnongh 
good behaviour and inftruftions, which are the meanes 
thereof, 
ARAM. Irt is true (as P/ato faith) that yertue muſt be 
Mm 4 learned 
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lcarned fromthe firftinfancy, Yea, there isnopart of our 

age, which ought to be imploicd in any other ſtudie. But a» 

oleſcency eſpecially muſt nor only inquire and ſecke after 

the decrees of honeſty and vertue, but alſo have them al- 
readyimprinted and ingraven in his heart, 

Acun1ToB, Asno man ever faw a Bee become a Bee- 
tle through age : ſo no part of our life ought co leayethe 
firſt eleQibn grounded upon vercue, if the end thereof be 
to live well, Butlet us heare A st & diſcourſe of this preſent 
matter. 

ASER. It cannot be denied, that place and time are 
a greathelpeto honeſty and vertue : inſomuch, that if we 
conſider not ofthem, the knowledge and prafiile of that 
which belongeth to our duty , cannot greatly profite us. 

Place and time For all things arc to be applied in time and place, and ſome 
ones = _ things are decent and lawfull upon one. occaſion; which 
; cred mn . , 

| things. would be very unſeemely in another. The proverbe faith, 

That the way to handle a ſound man is divers from the guiding of 

him, to whom the diet is injoined. Even ſo,althongh vertueand 


honeſty are alwaies requiſite in a man, becauſe itis the one» 
All kinde of 


t ly ornament of his life: yet in divers ages diverſity of ho- 
behavior not "04 'F : 
convenient in Neſt behavior is required, and the ſelfe-ſamethings arenot 


all ages, decent in them, but ſome kinde of behaviour is proper to 


the age of childhoode , ſome to youth, and another to old 
age \becauſe as nature alcereth withage, ſoit behooyeth 
that manners ſhould change. Now, among them that have 
moſt diligently obſervedthe ſecrets of mans nature, there 
hath bene two ſundry opinions concerning the diviſion of 
ofthe divi6on the ages of man Some have made 7.parts,adding decrepite 
of the ages of or bed=red-age after oid age: and they would ground their 
TO principall reafon of this diviſion upon this, that the number 
The number of Of 7. is an univerſall and abſolute number, So we reckon 7: 
_ — planets,whoſe motion worketh all generations and corrup* 
number,” Honsin the earth. By a ſtronger reaſontherefore this num- 
ber of 7, will be applied to the continuance of time. More- 
over,thegrowth of men according to age,increaſerhatthe 
ſeventh number. For teethare bred in the ſeventh moneth, 
and in the ſeventh yeare they change and-alter. Befides,in 
the ſame yeare doubled, that is,in the fourteenth yeare,man 


recciyeth 
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receivethabilitic of ſeed, that is co ſay, of engendring.True 
itis, that the number of fixe worketh alteration in females. 
Yetthe number of 7.in other things workethaugmentatis, 
orelſe thereſt and quietnes of men, and ſheweththe diffe- 
rence or judgment of diſeaſes. The whole time of thecrea- 
tion of the world is coprehended therin,& likewiſe the reſt 
andceafing of the work-maſter thereof. All the ancient wri- 
ters have alſo noted, thatthe niiber of 63. whichis the mule 
tiplication of ſeven by nine, carrieth with ic commonly the 
end of old men; becauſe that in the whole courſe of our life 
we live under one onely climate, whichis cither fromſeve, 
or from nine yeares, except inthe yeare of 63, wherein 
two terminations or climates ende , that is toſay, nine ſe- 
ven times ſeven, or ſeven ninetimes nine: and therefore 
this yeare is called clim3Gericall, wherein we may note out gf.4, clima. 
of hiſtories the death of many great men, and the change &ericall yeare 
of eſtates and kingdomes. As rouching the other diviſion "Os 
oftheage of man into ſixe parts onely, of which opinion The whole age 
Ifdorus 1s, we will now enter into the particular handlipg ey 
thereof. The parts are theſe : Infancie, Childhood, Youth, | 
Adoleſcencie, Viriltic,and old age, Infancie isthe firſt age ofiafancie. 
of man, beginning after his nativitie :andirtis ſo called, be- 
cauſe at thattime he hath no uſe of ſpeech, and therefore 
cannot then learne manners and vertue, having no ſence 
or underſtanding to comprehende them. Childhoode is Of Childhood. 
when children begin to ſpeake; albeit as yet they havenor 
the fulluſe ofrealon : in which eftate a man may lay they 
arc untill the age of ſeven yeares, during which time fathers 
and mothers ought to nouriſh and bring them up inthe 
fearc of God, and reverence of their parents, and frame the 
gently utito all good manners, as we have already declared. 
This age is called ofthe Latines Pxer:t14,as it werepure and 
neate from*(inne : foraſmuch as children hayethen no uſe *He meanetb 
of diſcretion, ſo that judgement cannot he attributed to 2 commoner 
their workes , whereby they may becalled good or eyill. ties, bur malici- 
Youth is reckoned from ſeven yeares of age umill foure.. ** ® 
teene, at which time children ought tobe delivered uato 
Skilfull and honeſt maſters and teachers , to be inftruRed. 


Then muſt parents looke well whether theſe two things 
are 
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Two things te-'are in them, to whoſe direCtion they commit the keeping of 
— quineina  . ſuchaprecious pledge: leaſt who befallthem, which # 
skill,and hone- r4des an Orator of Grzcia ſaid to one that told him thathe 
fic of lic. had ſentaſlave withhis ſon to governe him,yos have(quoth 
he )done very well: for inſtead of one ſlave,you ſhallreceive twaime, 
Therfore ir is very neceſfary that ſuch maſters ſhold be cho- 
ſen for them,as arelearned,and of good life & converſation, 
The benefire that, as good Gardiners fticke downe certain props hardby 
ow mr gorge yong plants to keep the upright:{o wiſe teachers may plant 
maſters g00dipfirutions and precepts about yong men, that their 
manners may be according to vertue. Let fathers beware 
leaſt being mooved with covetouſnes, they make choice of 
maſters unwoorthietheir charge, that they = pay the 
lefle tipend,fecking for good cheape ignorance:ſeeing that 
(as Plato faith) as childre beare away as it were the minds of 
theirprogenitors,ſo the vices ofthe ſchoolemaſter flow up6 
& frangect® theirſchollers, Ar this age of youththe children of Rome 
the children of did hang inthe Temple a little coller or jewell which they 
Rome. wore about their necks, during the time of their infancie, 


declaring thereby that they renounced all childiſhnes, and 


that they were tochange their maners for the time to come. 
In token whereof one gave them a white robe, and a purple 
coate,to teach them by the white colour to ſhunnevices, 
which made the ſoule blacke; and by the purple to ſtrive 
to make their life gliſter and ſhine with good manners and 
Thereaſon of Vertue, And itſeemeth thatthe - Latines called this age /*- 


this word Fu- 


=. vents, becauſe of the aide and helpe which men promiſed 


to themſelves through the vertuous inclination that ap- 
peared inyoong children. We ſaw ſufficiently before what 
is further required of this age, in regard of their inſtruQti- 
Of adoleſcency ON. Adoleſcencieis the fourth age of man , beginning at 
the fourteenth yeare, and continuing untill the 28. and it 
is derived of this verbe Adoleſco, which ſignifieth to grow- 

. Forthen doe men grow in body, in firength, andreaſon, 
in vice , and vertue, And atthat agethe nature of a man 1s 
knowne, and whereunto he bendeth his minde, whichbe- 
fore could not be diſcerned by reaſon of the ignorance of 
his age. This is that which Cicero faith, that the ſtudies unto 
which we addi our ſelves in the time of our adoleſcent 
ike 
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like to hearbs and fruits that are come to their faſhion, de- 

clare what vertue there will be in time of ripenes,and whae 

manner of harveſt will follow. Therefore yoong men (faith 

this Father of eloquence) muſt make choice of one cer- - 

teaine kindeof life, whereunto they are to give themſelves 

all their life rime, Without any manner of contradiction, 

and being conſtant therein, they mult draw all cheir acti- 

ons to that onely ende, as an arrow is drawne towards a 

white. Butforaſmuch as in the corruption of our time we The Fuirs of 4- 

ſcepooretruirs of this age when it is left to it ſelfe, we may om bee 

well ſay, that in this ſeaſonof adoleſcencie, children have ſelfe. 

greateſt need to be governed, ruled, and kept in great awe. 

For the inclination to pleaſures, and the eſchuing of la» 

bour,whichare naturall in man, commonly begin thento 

aſſault him with ſach violence, that if yoong men be nor 

well followed, they quickly rurneto vice, hate thoſe that 

givethem good inſtrution, become preſumptuous, and 

ready to leayethat which before they loved : and taking 

no care for the time to come, like beaſts ſeeke fornothing 

but co ſatisfie their luſtfull deſires, For this cauſe that good 

Emperour Aarcus Anrelins (aid to thoſe unto whom he re- Aurelius ex- 

commended his ſonne after his death; Beware that he bathe Ce ho 

not himſelfe inſlipperic pleaſures and defies, ſeging itis a nours, | 

had matterto moderate and toftay the burning affeRtions 

ofa yoong man, eſpecially when he {ceth in his. ownehand 

2 licence not limited , which offereth unto himall kindeof 

contentation. And truelythis unbrideledlicenceof notbe« 

ing in ſubjection to any, which yoong men deſire and ſceke 

after (6 earneſtly, and for want of right underſtanding falf- 

lie call and imagine it to be libertie, bringeth them in ban- 

dageto ſeverer and-ſharper: maſters, than were thoſe rea« 

chers.and Schoole-maſters which they had in cheir infan« 

cie: namely, to their luſts and diſordered defires, which are CT 

then as it were unchained:& let looſe. But he which knows in Adoleſcency 

eth that to follow God, and to obey right reaſon, arereci« 

procall and neceſſarily following each other, muſt thinke 

that to leave his infancie and firſt youth, and to enter into 

the ranke of men,is no freedome from ſubjeRion, but one» 

lycchange of commandemenc ; becauſeour life in lieu ns - 
| c 
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hired maſter, who governed us before, haththen a heaven; 

Who are to be ly puide,that is, reaſon, to whom they onely that obey,ate 

accounted ie® 15 be reputed and takenfor free men, For afcer they have 

learned to will that which hey ought, they live as they will 

whereas the freedome of the will in diſordered aRions atd 

affections is ſmal, feeble & weake,and mingled with much 

repentance. Theſeare thoſe good reaſons, which oughtto 

ſound often in the eares of yoong men, and be ſuppliedby 

little and little through the ſtudy of good letters, and Mo. 

. . rallPhiloſophie of ancient men, vntilithey have wholly in 
Knowledgeand poſleſſion that place of maners, which is ſooneſt mooued& 
judgement X© moſt cafilyled , andarelodged therein by knowledgeand 

gard of a+ a 

doleſencic. judgement, Which will be as a gard to preſerve and defend 
that age from corruption. Vato which things the ancients 

looked very diligently, both to reprefſe boldnes whiched- 

monly is the companion of adoleſcencie, and alſo tochw 

paroesforne tice their faults ſeverely, We reade that one of Catoer lons 
breakingan ofthe age of 15. yeeres, was baniſhed for breaking apotof 
carrurhen PO earth in a maids hand that went for water: ſo was Cimbis 
ſonne for ga- ſonne, becauſe he entred into a garden, and gathered fruit 
mcg fruit Without leave.Therforeifa yoong man be well guided with 
reaſon, he will chooſe and propound to himſelte tharkinde 

of lite, which he purpoſeth to bw untill death, and begin 

ſome commendable life that is had in commendation # 

How theRo- Mong vertuous men, The ancient Romanes minding 10 
«opens. ff make declaration hereof,when their children were cometo 
wforiake Les that age, they brought them to the commen marker place 

Ertaze, Clothed witha mans gowne,and cauſed them to ſcatternuts 

heere and there, and after that to forſake all play:ſignifiyng 

thereby thatthey muſt leave the f6llics of their firlt age; to 

imbrace more grave and ſerious matters. It belongetht0 

The dutie of their duty (faith Cicero) to honortheir elders,and to marke 

yoogmews whoare the honeſteſi men, and of beſt reporr, tharby the! 
c0iicell they may learneto live according to vertue & goo 

manners,and have honor alwaies beforc their cies. And as 

calme weather when a man is upori the ſea, he mult provide 

ſuch thingsas ateneceffary againſt a torme:ſo intimedf# 

doleſency; men mutt furniſh themſelves-wirth temperante, 


fobriery,and contineticy,layingup ſtore of proyiſiowinar 


{ 
/ 
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time, wherby to ſuſtain old age the berrer. Thisis that which 

Plato faith,that a moderate youth maketh ancaſie old age: Amoderate 
but chat which is immoderate maketh ic grievous and irke- ome ; 
ſome. The defett of our ſtrength (faith Cicero) cometh rather *3c- 

of the vices of our youth,than of old age. Now,becaule youth is 

at this day more than ever,givCover to all kind of diffolute- 

nes, ſo that their greateſt glorie conbiſteth in going one be- 

yond another in vice,let us here propoun4 to thoſe that will 
maketheir profic thereof, ſome examples drawne fromthe 

Ancients of rare verrue that ſhined in yong men. /oſeph,Da- 

niel, Salomon, deſcrve the firſt place, who being very yoong ox ml 
me, executed deeds of wonderful prudece.The boly Scrip- men. 

tures affoord us a ſufficient number of teſtimonies, but we 

have ſome alſo amongR the heathens & Pagans, that ought 


to ſtir up youth unto vertue. That great monarch Alexander RF, 


in his youth deſpiſed all kind of pleaſure & delight , elchu-,ccrneof ver. 
ed women, contemned money, and all plaies and paſtimes tucinhis youth 
that were unprofitable, and ro no = uſe, loyingnothing 
but vertue and glorie gotten thereby. This was the caule 
RO demanded whether he would not be preſent 


at the feaſt ofthe Olympian games, totricifhe couldwinne 
the price of running, ſecing he was well made ,and woon- 
derfull light of foote, he anſwered : Yes, ifthey were kings 
that ran. Whenſoever he heard newes that his father had 
t1ken any famous Towne, or woon ſome great battell, he 
ſhewed no token of joy, but ſaid ro his equals in yeares; 
My father, Sirs,will cake all,and leave no goodly and great 
matterfor meto doc, andto conquer with you. Among 
other his commendable gifts of nature which menadmi- 
red inhimatthat age, he was greatly praiſed for a good 
' horſe-man, which he ſhewed full well when Bucephalus the Bucephalus A- 
horſe was brought to his father, 2nd was to be ſold for thir- _jenvOs ny 
recne Talents, that is in yvalue,7800, crownes : which the 
ycomen of thekings horſe perceived to be ſo skittiſh and 
wilde,that they durft notundertake to breake him. Bur 4- 
lcxander mounted on him, and handled him ſo cunningly, 
that all thoſe that werepreſent, cried out by way of admi- 
ration: and Philip kifling him , ſaid: Oh my ſonne, thou 
muſt ſeeke our a kingdome that js meete for thee, for Ma-» 
cedonia 


$ 
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hired maſter, who governed us before, haththen a heaven- 

Who are to be ly puide,that is, reaſon, to whom they onely that obey,are 
accoumedF'&* to be reputed andtakenfor free men, For afcer they have 
learhed to will that which chey ought, they live as they will, 

whereas the freedome of the will in diſordered aRions and 
 affeRtionsis ſmal, feeble & weake,and mingled with much 
repentance. Theſeare thoſe good reaſons, which ought to 

ſound often inthe eares of yoong men, and be ſupplied by 

little and little through the tudy of good letters, and Mo- 
rallPhiloſophie of ancient men, vntil!they have wholly in 

Knowledgeand poſlcfſion that place ofmaners, which is ſooneſt mooued & 
judgement '© molt caſily led, andarelodged therein by knowledge and 

Yard © . . : 

dolefcencic. judgement, Which will be as a gard topreſerve and defend 
that age from corruption. Vato which things the ancients 

looked very diligently, both to reprefle boldnes which c6. 

' monly is the companion of adoleſcencie, and alſo to cha» 
paroesforne tice their faults ſeverely, We reade that one of Catoes ſons 
breakingan ofthe age of 15, yeeres, was baniſhed for breaking apot of 
earchthen pot, earth in a maids hand that went for water: ſo was Cimna his 


Cher _ {onne, becauſe he entred into a garden, and gathered fruit 
mhering Fruit Without leave.Therforeifa yoong man be well guided with 
reaſon, he will chooſe and propound to himſelte that kinde 
of lite, which he purpoſeth to bl e untill death, and begin 
ſore commendable life that is had in commendation a- 
How theRo- moDg vertuous men. The ancient Romanes minding to 
- vragdons coll make declaration hereof,when their children were cometo 
roforlake the that age, they broughtthem to the commen marker place 


- ning peg clothed with a mans gowne,and cauſed them to ſcatternuts 


 heere and there, and after that to forſake all play:ſignifiyng 

thereby thatthey muſt leave thefollics of their firſt age, to 

imbrace more grave and ſerious matters, Ir belongeth to 

The dutie of Eheir duty (faith Cicero) ro honortheir elders,and to marke 
yorgmen: Whoare the honeſteſt men, and of beſt report, thar by their 
coiicell they may learneto live according to vertue & good 
manners,and have honor alwaies beforc their cies. And as in 
calme weather when a man-is upori the ſea,he muſt provide 
tuch thingsas accneceffary againfta Rorme:ſo intime of a- 
doleſency; menmuſt furniſh themſelves with temperance, 
fobrjery,and contineney,layingup ſtore of proyifiowin due 
One time 
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time, wherby to ſuſtain old agethe betrer. Thisis that which 
Plato faith,that a moderate youth maketh an caſte old age: 4 moderate 
bur chat which is immoderate maketh ic grievous and irke- prom 
ſome. The defett of our ſtrength (faith Cicero) cometh rather *3*- 
of the vices of our youth,than of old age. Now,becaule youth is 
at this day more than ever,givCover to all kind of difolute- 
nes, ſo that their greateſt glorie conbſterh in going one be- 
yond another in vice, let us here propoun\ to thoſe that will 
make their profic thereof, ſome examples drawne fromthe 
Ancients of rare verrue that ſhined in yong men. /oſeph, Da. 
niel, Salomon, deſerve the firſt place, who being very yoong 4 nah lA 
me, executed deeds of wonderful prudece.The holy Scrip- men. 
tures affoord us a ſufficient number of teſtimonies, but we 
have ſome alſo among the heathens & Pagans, that ought 
to ſtir up youth unto vyertue. That great monarch Alexander 
in his youth deſpiſcd all kind of pleaſure & delight , eſchu- genders. 
ed women, contemned money, and all plaies and paſtimes tucinhis you 
that were unprofitable, and ro no age uſe, loyingnothing 
bur verrue and glorie gotten thereby, This was the cauſe 
why, being demanded whether he would not be preſent 
at & feaſt ofthe Olympian games, totricifhe could winne 
the price of running, ſecing he was well made ,and woon- 
derfull light of foote, he anſwered : Yes, ifthey were kings 
that ran. Whenſoever he heard newes that his father had 
t1ken any famous Towne, or woon ſome great battell, he 
ſhewed no token of joy, but laid ro his equals in. yeares; 
My father, Sirs,will cake all,and leave no goodly and great - 
matterfor meto doc, and to conquer with you. Among 
other his commendable gifts of nature which men admi- 
red inhimatthat age, he was greatly praiſed for a good 
horſe-man, which he ſhewed full well when Bucephalus the Bucephales A- 
horſe was brought to his father, 2nd was to be ſold for thir- 
teene Talents, that is in yalue,7800, crownes : which the 
yeomen of thekings horſe perceived to be ſo skittiſh and 
wilde,that they durft notundertake to breake him. Bur 4- 
lcxander mounted on him, and handled him ſo cunningly, 
that all thoſe that werepreſent, cried out by way of admi- 
ration : and Philip kifling him , ſaid: Oh my ſonne, thou 
muſt ſeeke our a kingdome that is meete for thee, for Ma- 
ccdonia 


Pompey. 


Payyrins. 
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cedoniaisnotableto containe thee ! This horſe alw aies 
ſerved Alexander after that, and diedinabatcell againſt the 
Barbarians, when he was thirtie yeares old. Pompey from 
his yery youth ſhewed in his countenance (as Hiſtoriogra. 
phers wrice)a pleaſant mildnes,joyned with a manly grayi. 
tie, and io his conditions and behaviour, areyerent excel. 
lencie of kingly majeſtie, When he was yet very yoong, 
he committed an aRtofa wiſe and adviſed caprtaine, being 
in the Romanarmic whereof Srrabo his father was captaine 
againſt Cimma.For when the ſoldiers beganto rebell and to 
conſpire the death of their captaine, Pompey diſcovered the 
ſame,and tooke order for his farhers ſafecic. Afcer, percei- 
ving thatthe ſoldiers truſſed up bag & baggage,to go yeeld 
themſclyes to Cimna, he thruſt himſelfe into the middeſt of 
them, beſeeching them moſt humbly with teares in his cies 
not todeale ſo grofſely with their capraine.Inthe end when 
he ſaw that they perſiſted intheir opinion, he threw himſelfe 
proſtrateall along oyerthwart the gate ofthe campe,ſaying 
unto them,that ifchey were ſo deſirous to depart, both they 
and their horſe ſhould go over his body. Whereupon they 
were ſoaſhamed,that changing their mindes, every one be- 
rooke him againeto his quarter,and reconciled themſelyes 
untotheir general.The prudence of Papyrix: deſeryeth tobe 
alleadged here, who according to the cuſtome of the yoong 
gentlemen of Rome, was brought into the Senate,afterhe 
had put on the gowne woven about withpurple,whichthey 
uſed to give to yoong men,tothe end to frame themby litle 
and litle tothe managing of affaires.In his returne fromthe 
Senate, which was longer in breaking up than uſually they 
were woontto do, his mother asked him the cauſe thereof. 
And after many threatnings and compulſions, Papyrics not 
willing toreveale the ſecrer of the councell, asit had bene 
acnily forbidden him, bethought himſelfe of a ſubtill lic, 
ſaying, that the Senators were in great contention whether 
it were more expedientto agree that one man ſhould have 
two wives,or one woman two husbands:which(quoth he) 
ſhal be determined to morow.His motherbelecving it,told 
the'ſame tothe Roman ladies her companions,who met all 
the next day at the entrie of the Senate, beſeeching the jud- 
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gesto give a favorable ſentence for them. The matter being 
knowne,procured a great laughter,and made the prudence 

of this yoong man to be greatly elteemed. But letus ſpeake 

ofthe other two ages of man, Mans eſtate beginneth when, ...... 
a man is even now ripe and fetled, and groweth no more in maus cue. 
bodie. This onely age is moſt apt and fic to artaine to vertue 

and honeftie, For then 1s reaſon {frong and power-full in 

him, thenis his judgement ſound, and his bodily vigor of 

force and firengthto labour and travell,Ofthe namic of this 

age,l meane of this Latine word Yir,did vertue firſt take her , 
name,whichin Latineis Virtus : becauſe this word Yar, fig- 

nifieth himchatis inthe age of virilitie, ormans eſtate, as if 

you would ſay,apt to bea miniſter and practitioner of yer- 

cue. It is true that /ſidorus confoundeth Tonth(which he pla« 

cethafter Adoleſcency ) and Uniitietogether : ſaying, that 

this word Yir,isa word of ſexe and notofage. But herein 

heagreeth with us,thatthe perfection ofmans firength be- 

ginneth at 29. yeares, where we ſaid that adoleſcencie en- 

ded-In this ftrength a man continueth untill go. yeares,and 

then beginneth to grow weake, and to declinecontinual 

untill death. The whole ageof virilitie ought tobe full of The uric of a 
honeſtie and vertue,and co bring foorththe effeRts of pru- R322: the per 
dence,temperance, fortitude and juſtice, whereof we have age. 
diſcourſed at large, And if any man before he cameto this 

ace, had not that educztion and inftrudtion which wasne- 

ceſſarie for him(wherofwe have already diſcourſed) byrea- 

ton of his farhers negligence; or through the licentiouſnes 
ofadoleſcency, then *ſpecially is hero take thebridlebe- 

rweene his teeth in goodearneſt; becauſeyerthereis good 

time and ſeaſon, yea opportunity of great fruit, toprofit in 

learning and vertue, ſothathecangoralleadgethis exquie;  -.- 

that he was not inftruRed in youthiC/#omas/hw of Canhayt (l;;omechss 
when he was above 40. yeares'of age; came to Athens't6 

learne under Carneades, with whom he profited ſo well,thar 

afcer his death he ſucceeded inhis placeand taught others, 
Lscinzbeing at Rome,and meeting with the emperor Afar M.Awelivs. 
£13 Aurelius in the firecte with one man after him;deman- 
ded of him whicher he went. It becommeth evenan olde 
man{quath he)to learne.I am going(laid he) to Sextarthe 


Philoſo> 
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Philoſopher,tolcarne that which I know not, Then Lucius 
lifting up his hands towards heaven,cricd our, O good Ged, 7 
ſee an emperor even gray headed carying bis booke as if he were 4 
child to heare aletlure and to be inftruttedihereby : and [yet moſt 
kings of the earth will not vouchſafe to looke upon a books at eight. 
feenc yeares of age. Solon had this ſentence commonly in his 


$olen lexraes mouth, that he waxed old as he learned. The ſame day and 


eo the houre of 


lus dcath. 


houre that he diced, being above 80 yeares old, and hearin 

ſome of his friends _— ofa certaine point of Philoſo. 
phic,he lift up himſeclfe ups his bed afrcr his maner as wel as 
he could. And beiog asked why he did ſo, Totheend (quoth 


| he) that when I have learned that whereef you _ I might 


Socrates le ar« 
ned rankcke 
bcing old. 
T.Va rro,and 
M.Cato lear- 
ned Greeke 
when they 
wee old. 
Iul;anus. 
Alphonſus, 


Ofald ages 


Pal.go.1a, 


end my daves : and ſo indeed he did. For the diſputation was 
no ſooner ended but he died. Socrates learned mufick when 
he was very old, Terentius Varro,& Mareons Portins Catolears 
ned Greek whe they were old. /xl;anus the greatlawyer uſed 
to ſay whehe was very old, thatalthough he had one foote 
inthe graye,yet he was defirous to learne. Al/phonſus king of 
Arragon,when he was 5o.yeares old, learned che Latintong 
and tranſlated Titzs Lives out of Latine into Spaniſh. The 
fixt and laſt agcofmanis called Old-age, which according 
to Marcns Varro,and other authors, beginneth at go.yeares, 
becauſeat this age the naturall power and rength of mat 
beginneth ro decline & fade away. fdorxs calleth thistime 
Gravity, which he makethtolaſt unto 70.yeares,& termeth 
the over-plus of agebeyond that, old-age., But as neither 
the diyifion of ages here ſer downe, nor the termes wherein 
we have incloſed them,could agree to the ages of our firſt 
fathers, either inthe ficſt or ſecond age, wherein they lived 
commonly as many years as we do moneths; ſo conſidering 
the ſhortnes of our dates, whichthe Pſalmiſt limitech withio 


86.years at the mot}, I think we are to follow the opinis of 
- Farro;who calleth old-age whatſoever is above 50.years.ln 
Prudeneeinthe which age prudence is a very meet and neceſſary ornament, 


ernamenr ol 
otd age. 


which thoſe ancienemen might atraine unto through long 

uſe of life; through knowledge, and through experience, 

Therefore itis their office to bd helpe the yoonger 

forr, their friends and the common-wealth,by their pru- 

dence andcounſell.For this cauſe Rewwns the firſt «pe? 
© 
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of the citie of Rome, choſe an hundred of theeldeſt inthe 

city,by whoſe counſel he willed that it ſhould be governed. 

And oftheſe old men called in Latine Senes,came that word wha enae 
Senatus,which is as much to ſay,as an aflembly or gathering \— 009 woe 
together of old men, whom we now call counſellors orSe- ER MO 
nators, Andalbeitthat men now adaics greatly abuſe thoſe 

charges, yet ſurely they properly belong to old men, to 

whom ir appertaineth to governe townes, to adminiſter ju- 

Rice, and tobeapatterneand example of honeſty to the 

voonger ſort. For then have they no time to rake their caſe, 

but (as Cicero ſaith) they mult increaſe the exerciſes of the 

ſoule, as they diminiſh the labors of the body, Let them 

remember that ſaying of the Lacedzmonian, who being aſ- 

ked why he ſuffercd his beard to grow fo long : Tothe end 

(quoth he) that by looking upon my white haire, I ſhould 

be put in minde not to do any aR unbeſecming this hoary yy4.e wei £0 
whitenes,In this age that ſentence of P/ato ought eſpecially be made of « 
to be well thought upon, That yong men dic veryſoone, but that "© To 
eld men cannot live long, To which efteAt Epaminonaas laid,that xg,onms 
untill 30. yeares it may be thus ſaid tomen, Ne are welcome: faluration uſed 
for untill that time they ſeeme ill ro be coming into the Nag wo ehale 
world, From 30. untill 5o. yeares, they muſt be ſaluted in 2865 

this manner, Te are tmagood houre, becauſe they are then to 

know what the worldit, And from 50. to theend a man 

mult ſay unto them,Go in 4 good houre, becaule then they go 

faire and ſoftly , taking thcir leave of the world, Old age 

(faid Cato to an old man thatlived ill) hath ſufficient defor- cats: 

mitics of ic ſelfe, do not thou adde ſuch as proceedefco vice. 


For it is not 2riſled haire, nor a wrinkled viſage that brin- what breed- 
eth auchocitlc 


geth authoricy , but alife that is honeſily led and guided Fun 
according to the beſtend of our being, whereunto every 

age is to bereferred. Toſuch old men (faith Sophocles) as Sopbocles.” 
have their ſoules nouriſhed with heavenly light, olde ageis 

not gre-vous, andin ſuch the deſire of contemplation and Towhom old 
: knowledge increaſeth as much as the pleaſures of their — 
body decreaſe, Therefore when we have paſlcd over the 

greatelt part of our daies to the profit of many, if then tho- 

rough weakenes of extreme age weareconfitained toJleave 


the managing of publike affaires, it will be very great 
Nn honor, 


* 
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honer,comfort, and contentation of minde unto us, to run 
q | the reſt of our race quietly & peaceably in the fiudy of let. 
al eers, wherein delightis joined with honeſt contemplation, 


T he end of the thirteenth dates worke. 
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| THE FOVRTEENTH DAIES 
[8h WORKE. 
Of Policie, and of the ſundrie ſorts of Governments, 
| Chap. 53. 


] F we areable to diſcerne betweene 
the body andthe ſoule, berweene 
= | this preſent tranſitory life & thelife 
rocome which is eternall; we will 
Y not thinke it{trange, that one part 
The ſoule is W>— <TD ofmans building ſhould be created 

not fubje& ro ; 
F mans juriſgi- tO Tremaine free forever, and to be exempred from the yoke 
| Qion. of humane power, acknowledging onely the ſpirituall ju- 
| riſdition;and the other part to be in ſervitude, & to receive 
commandement from thoſe humane & civill offices, which 
are to bekept amongſt men, 1» the kingdome of God, (faith 
Gal.z. 18, Pawle) there ts neither Iew nor Grecian , neither bond nor free, 
Col. 3-11, meither Berbariannor Scythian,but leſws Chriſt ts allin all.Stand 
faſt in the libertie wherewith you are made free, And by and by 
Gal, 5. 1.13- afterhe addeth: Onely 1G not your libertie ATAan occaſion tothe 
fleſh, but by love ſerve one another. And el{e-where he ſaith; Let 
Rom 13. 1. 2. every ſoule be ſubje(l tothe higher powers: for there is no power 
| but of God. Whoſoever thereforereſiſteth the power, reſiteth the 
ordinance of God. Wherby it appeareth that they which think 
that the maintenance of civill policies We the worke ofman 
—_ * only,are greatly deceived. For we muſt of neceſſity beleeve, 
1 that it proccedeth from the counſell of God , and from his 
The beginning eternall providence, without which neither theround frame 
de i of the world, nor cities and rownes couldin any ſort abide 
com God, fiedfaſt : and ſothatir is very neceſlary for their preſerva- 
tion, that certainelayes ſhould be appointed, according 
unto 
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unto which men may live honeltly and juſtly one with ano- 
ther. As there are then rwochiefe regiments and govern« 
ments in man,of which one reſpeReth the ſoule,& acknow- 
ledgeth no temporall king or maſter, bur holdeth of one 
onely leſus Chriſt according to the miniſtery of his word; 
and the other is to ordaine a civill juſtice onely , and tore- 
forme outward maners,whereunto the body during this life 
is wholy ſubjeR;reſerving the firſt eftate of manin his free 
dome according tothe divine rule & piety, we arediligent- 
ly co looke to this ſecondeftate of ſubjeRion and (ſervitude, 
which is-moſt neceſlary for the maintenance of common 
peace and tranquillity amongſt men. Now foraſmuch (my 
Companions) as we have hitherto according to our weake 
judgement noted the morall yertues of the ſoule, for the 
berter framirig of mens ations to that which is decent,and 
honeſt in this life ; and following the ſame order have alſo 
given rules and in(truRionsfor the government of a family, 
we are now to enter into this large field of humanepolicy, 
and co conſider of the parts that belong unto it, referring 
the chiefe ſcope of the handling of this matter , which o- 
therwiſe would be infinite, tothe ruling and preſerving of 
our French Monarchy , forthe ioftruRtion of all eſtates that 
are therein. And firſt we will ſee what civil policy is,and in- 
treate briefly of the divers kinds of governments among 
the ancients, that we may ſo much the better attaine to the 


knowledge of that under which welive. 

ARAM. To command and to obey ( faith Ariforle)are Of comman- 
not onely neceſſary bur alſo profitable: yea ſome things ———_— | 
are borne to obey,and others ro command, whoſe common 
end is publike benefit and civill juſtice, which are preſerved 
by a well eſtabliſhed policy, and right government accor- 
ding to the lawes of —_ «Es Wk 

Aran: Every ciyill fociety muſt be kept in order ice is the 
ſome policy, wh $a neceſlary helpe to Cauſe a man x ——— 


walke in his vocation, Burt as the elemenrs cannot be inter= 
mingled one with another, exceptitbeby an unequall pro- 
portion and temperature:{o1 thinke that civill policies can- 
not well be preſerved but by a certaine inequality, which is 


to be ſcene in all countries by divers ſorts of g&frnments. 
Nn 2 Bur 
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Bur let us heare Acu 1 To diſcourſe to this effeR, 
Thereisaſhew ACHITOB. in all things compounded of matter and 
coir proce -> forme, commanding and obeying are ſo na:urall,that there 
in al! thing” is ſome ſhew therot evenin all chings withour life: as we ſee 
Asin harinony in that harmony which conſiſteth in voice, and in ſounds, 

wherein the contra-tenor ſeemeth to command over the 
The ſuperior aſe, This whole inferior world obeyeth the ſuperior,and is 
par: of the : 
world culeth governedthereby, througha certainevertue accompanied 
tbe micro, with light and heate,called of many Philoſophers the ſpirit 

of the world, or as Plato faith,the ſoule of the world,which 
deſcending from the celeſtiall nature, and intermingling 
it ſclfe chrovghout the whole maſſe of this grear body, pe- 
netraterh, quickeneth, nouriſheth and moderateth all 
changeablethings under the Moone. The chicfe minifter 
The Sure is and diſpoſer of Þis vertne is the Sunne, whom we acknows- 
king and the . ; ; , 
Moone Queen ledgeas King amonglt theſtarres, lighining the univerfall 
amongeh® frame With his beams.The Moone is as it were the Queene, 
The Moone Tuling over all moiſtures, and among other marvels, ſhew- 
rulcthoverall ;n9 her manifeſt power over the flowing and ebbing of the 


moiſtures, vO 


The Fice and Ocean cas, We ſee among the Elements that the Fire and 


cons 2 Aireth;ough their firſt qualitiesare Attive, & that the wa- 


mcAts. terandeatth are Paſhve,as being more mate1iall. Amongſt 
The Eagle,Li- all kinds of birdes the Eagle is preſident, amongſt beatis 


— mx"; the Lion, Infreſh and falt waters the mightieſt fiſhes rule, 


Kinds, as the Whale in the ſca, andthe Pike in pooles. Man tu- 


lethover all living creatures, and in man compounded of 
body, foule, and undci{lancing, theſoule commandeth 
overthe body, and the underftandiog over the defire. We 
have allo ſcene by proceeting from one particular man to 
a familiemade of many perlons , how the head commans« 
deth diverſly over the parts of his houſe. Even ſoitis ne« 
ceflary, that every civill ſociety, which is made one of ma» 
ny families tending to a generall goog,, ſhould be kepr in 


DS 
no and obcying. 


by ſome policy conſiſting in comma 
In many places of the world there are countries where the 
citiesarenotincloſ:d, where there is no uſe of learning, 
and wherethere are no kings. Other people there are that 
dwell inno houſes, that uſe no mony , that live with raw 
fleſh: inajyprd, that ſeemc to hold. more of the nature of 


beaſts 
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beaſts than-of men, And yet thereare none that hayeng No people 
kind of policy eſtabliſhed among them, or that uſe no lawes j9v4*4ll por 
orcuſtomes, whereunto they willingly ſubmit themſelves. 
Neither arethey without ſome apprehention and reuerence 

of the divine nature, uſing praiers and ſacrifices, although 

damnable :ſo flraightly are theſe two things, Divine Iuftice Divine jultice 
and humane Policiejoyned togither, that the one cannot in CONTI 
any fort remaine amongſt men without the other, Therfore waics linked 
Plutarke ith, that a city will ſooner Rand without a foun- *93*ber. 
dation,than civiil policy can be framed & eſtabliſhed with- 

out any religion and opinion of God, or withaut the pre- 
ſervati6 thereof after it is once received. Moreover the firſt 
agreement of people forſzking their barbarous and ruſti- 
call life, to joine in civill ſociety, was to this end, that they 

might have aplace of Religion ro keepe them togither. "—REGY 
Religion ſurely is the foundation of all common-wealths, gornfnn's 08 
of the execution of lawes, of the obedience of ſubjeRs ro. alcitzces. 
wards their Magiſtrates, of their feare towards Princes, 

ofmutcuall loveamong themſelves, and of juſtice, towards 

others. Lycarg«s reformed the eftate of the Lacedemonians, 

Numa Pompilius of the Romans, Selon of the Achenians,and 


Dexcalion of all the Grzcians generally, by making them The anciene 
lawmakers c-' 


devour and affeRionate towards the gods in praiers,oathes, ———_ 


oracles, and propheſies, through the meanes of feare and their ordinan- 
hope ofthe divine nature, which they imprigred in them, ce Arough | 


Polybius governor and lieutenant to Scipio Africans, and ka= religion, 
ken for the wiſeſt Politician ofhis time, ſaith, that the R6-> 
manes had neyer any greater meanes than religion to ex. onthe | 
tend the borders of theis Empire, and the glory of their fa- Caluging the 
mous ads over allthe carth, Deſiring therefore that reli- yonmne on 
gion, the truth and the law of God, all which are one, and 

publiſhed by the mouth of God, may continue and dwell 

amongſt us, letus ſee what Policy is, whereunto it oughr 

chiefly to tend, affd what ſundry ſorts there are of eftabli- 
ſhing ir, by the contrary kindes of government uſed among yy, pie 
the Ancients. Policy is a word derived of this Greeke word is,and from 
rauree,which ſignificth the regiment of a city or common- Joenee me 
wealth: and that which the Grzcians call Politicall govern- v4. 
ment,the Latines cal the government of acommon-wealth, 


Nn 3 or 
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orofacivill ſocictie. This word Pohicie hath beene taken in 
many fipniftcarions amongſt the ancients: ſometime it fo- 


The divers fig niftech a Burgefie, that is to ſay, the participation and ens 


nifications 0 
this word Po- 
licte. 


Ofthe end of 
policie. 


joying of the rights and priveledges of a towne : ſometime 
the maner of life uſed by ſome politicall perſon: as when 
one commendeth the policy of Pericles, or of Bas, that is, 
their kind of government: ſometime alſo when they would 
note ſome woorthy deede in the government of the com- 
mon-wealth,they ſaid,7hat man hath wrought an atl of policie 
this day. But the chiefe ſignificationof this word, and that 
which anſwereth to our preſent diſcourſe, is, The order and 
eſtate whereby one or many townes are governed , and publike af- 


fares well managed and adminiſired. But before we begin 


to ſpeake of the divers ſorts of Policies, thatis to ſay, of 
governments of townes, of which all Common-wealths 
and Monarchicsare compounded, let vs ſpeake a word of 
the end of Policy, and of thatmarke wherear it ought cl- 
peciallyto aime. As all Cities and civill ſocieties are ap- 
pointed for the obtaining of ſome Good, fo all policie re- 
{peReth the ſame, and tendeth tono other thing, thah to 
unite and frame usro the company of men ſo long as we 
live among them: to conforme our manners to a civillju- 
ſice,to fetus at agreement one with another, and to main- 
taineand preſerve common peace and tranquillicy, by pro- 
caring that every one may have his owne, It is the cauſe 
that men do communicate together without fraud or hurt, 


_ thartheinſolenciec of the wicked is brideled and puniſhed; 


briefly, that not onely all duties of humanity are uſed a- 
mongſt men, bur alſo that ſome pnblike forme of religion 
appeareth, and that blaſphemies againſt the divine nature, 
and other offences which trouble common quietnes, are 


Civil ordinice Not openly broched. For although it falleth nor within the 


ought to main- 


taine the wor« 
{hip of God, 


compaſſe of mans power, as we ſaid, ro preſcribe and ap- 
point by their authority any regiment and government 0- 
ver ſoules, yet every one isnot to be ſuffered to forge at his 


/pleaſurelawes concerning religion, and the manner of ſer 


ving God. But civill ordinance muſt carefully provide, that 
the true ſervice of God be nor publikely violated and pol- 
lutedchrough an uncontrolled liberty, eſpecially confide- 
ring 
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ringthat the conve«lationot every well ordered policy de- 

pendeth therupon.Burt we ſhall underſtad chis mattermore 

atlargehercafter inthe particular handling of the parrs ctan 

eſtate, which we will divide into three principall and gene- very eftate 

rall heads,following thetin the ancient Politiks,namely,in- RE—__ 

to the Magiſtrate,the law,& the people. Now = ON With the magiſtrare, 

that which was propounded unto us, letus ſpeake of thoſe _ _—_ 

kinds of goycraments which were amongſt the ancients, 

The ordinance of acity,or order amongſt Magiltrates,eſpe- 

cially among(t them that had the ſovereign rule over all,was 

called of the ancients,Common-wealth,or as ſome others will 

have it, Weale-publike,which in her kind of government was 

named according to the quality of the chicfe rulers therof, 

us thoſe common-wealths that tended to common wa ac. 
,wereſaidto be right, & fimply juſt: bur if they reſpe- mon-wealths 

cted theprofit of the Mcadich 2 4 , they were ſaid to be == 

corrupt, and were called tranſgreſſions of right Common- | 

wealths, theſe being the cauſe ofas muchevill tothe whole 

body of the city,as the others are of Good. For as the good 

or evill of an houſe dependeth of the father of the tami- 

ly; the ſafety or lofſe of a ſhip, of the Pilot or maſter ; the The 2004 or 

good or ill ſucceſſc of an army, of tke Generall thereof; ſo villeitare of 


common 


the happines or unhappineſle of Townes and peoples de- weatths depen: 
pendeth of the magiſtrates , and yet ſothatGodruleth o- C41b 0) the ma- 
yerall, Common-wealths then are either good or bad,right vader God. 

or corrupted, That. is a good Common-wealth, wheres 7Þ* omfonat 
inthe governors ſceke the publike profice of the citizens, ingenerall. 
and the benefite of the whole civill ſociety, It is called 

right and juſt, becauſeit hath ſuch an cnd, and ſeeketh af- 

ter the ſame, taking no counſell aboutany thing , but one- 

ly about the preſervation of juſtice, A corrupt common- 

wealth is that which cepugnethand is direly contrary to 

that whichis good and juſt, and chiefly to che end thereof, 

For it ſeeketh onely the increaſe of private commodity, ha- 

ving no care ofpublike profit.There are three kinds of good The fubdait. 
common-wealths, andthree of bad,whoſe government al- *f*heme 
waies confiſteth in the ſuperiors of the care, taking cNeir 
appellation and name of them , as hath bene ſaid. Thefirſt REUNION 
kind of good common wealths is a Monarchie, which ,;. 


Nngq taketh 
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taketh place when the ſoyeraignty isin one alone* Thisre- 
ſpeRing publikeprofite onely, and preferring common be- 
nefit alwaies before her owne private and particular com- 
modity, taketh upon her the name of a kingdome, or of 
kingly power, Burt if ſhe looke unto his particular benefie 
that ruleth, —_— to ceigne by an abſoJute will withour 
any obſeryation of juſt lawes, then ſhe hath the name ofty- 
Of attyrannie. ranny,which is the firſt bad kinde of common-wealth, Now 
foraſmuch as we live in this kingdome, under this firft kind 
of common-wealth, called a kingly monarchie, we will 
dilate this matter , and conſider thereof at large in a feve- 

rallrreatiſe, that we may the better know the excellenc 
of it ,*when it is well and juſtly ordained. The ſecond kind 
of arightand good common-wealth is of a Greeke word 
fan Ariftc. ©2led an Ariftocraty, which in our language we may int@y- 
crary, & what Pret,the power of thebeſt men, whom we call in Latine Optimas- 
it Ggnifeth. po; becauſe theyare accounted for the beſi and moſt vertu- 
ons men. This forme of governmenc taketh place, whe a few 
tried and approoved men for maners andlcarning have the 
ſoveraignty jointly together, and makelJawes forthe reſt of 
the people , whether it be generally or particularly , Yire- 
Qing their thoughts to no other marke than topublike vri- 
The Lacede- lity and profit. This was ſeenc moſt excellently among the 
monian _— Lacedemonians,v hoſe common-wealth ſurpaſſed al others 
own 0 of her time, as well for her policy & eſtabliſhment, whereof 
= his over- there was neverthelike, and wherein ſhe continued about 
. 00. yeares, as alſo for the glory ofher warlike aQts, whete« 
y ſhe held the Empire of Grzciaa long times, vnder the 
lawes of that happy Ariftocraticall government, which Ly- 
curgias eftabliſhed there. This man ſeeing their eſtate to in- 
cline one while:to tyrannie , whenthe kings-had too much 
power, and another while to popular confulion, when the 


common people began to uſurpe too great authority, de- 

Why the Se- Viſed with himſelfto give thema counterpoize,that ſhould 
areot Lace- be healthfull for the whole body of the Common-wealth, 
rt infiitured, DY eſtabliſhing there a Senate, which was a Rrong barre, 
hdlding borh the extremities in equall ballance, and giving 

firme and ſtedfaſi per, to their eſtate, For the 28. Sena- 


tors making the body of the Senate, ſometimes tooke part 
with 
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with the ewo king who were depriuedof all ſoreraignty,ſo 
far foorth as was thought needfull to reliſt the raſhnes ofthe 
veople : and contrariwiſe, ſometimes they ſtrengrhened the 
peoples fide againſt the kings, w ho had then bur the voices __ pores 
of two Senators in the councel,thereby ro keepe them from Lacedemunia 
uſurping any tyrannicall power. True it is that their eſtate "4d: 
was not purely Ariftocraticall, . untill one hundred yeeres 
after the firfteltabliſhment thereof by Lycargus, becauſche 
had left the confirmation and abrogation of the advice 
and decrees ofthe Senate inthe people power, But Poly- rye pokicic of 
dorus and T heoponypus being kings, and _ how hard. a Polydorurand 


X Theo 
matter is was to aſfemble all the people together, and how toger the p0- 


they overthrew many times the facred decreesof the Se- EEE bi 
nate, holpe themſelyes withan oracle from £ pale, where- AR 
by it was fignified thatthe Senate of thirty ſhou!d from 
thence-forth have all power in matters of c{iate,in ſo much 
that of Senators they became ſoucraigne lords, And to con» 
rent the people, they appointed five Ephories who were Whyzhe E- 
choſen out of the people,as Tribunes to keepe away tyran- 1nnoraderrry 
ny. Thar policy then is truly Ariftoccaticall, wherein vertue Lacedemonia, 
only is re{peRed in the diſtribution of magiſtracies,and the 
benefite ofthe ſubjeRs is chiefly conſidered in the govern- 
ment thereof, Ohgarchie is oppolite and contrary to this, Ofan Oligar» 
and is the ſecond kin 1eof acorrupted common-wealth, *<- 
This is when afew noble orrich men occupie the autho- 
rity and adminiſtration ofthe common-wealth, rejeRting. 
the poorer and baſcr ſort, and ayming at nothing but at 
their owne private and particular profir, without all care of 
publike commodity, Theſe men alwaies uſe to take part 
with their like in nobility orriches, tothetreading downe 
and oppreſſion of the meaner ſort'of people. Moreover, 
they rule all matters according to their affeRions, and 
through ambition and covetouſnes take them into their 
owne hands, untill ſome one that is mightieſt among them, Oligar 
finde the meanes torule abſolutely, and ro change the Oli- chie is changed 
garchy into atyranny. Ariſtotle affirmeth that all the anci- a rpc 4 
ent governments in Sicilia were Oligarchies, among which thereof, 
that of the Leontines was tranſlated into the tyranny of 
Panecis, that of Gela into the tyranny of Cleaxder, that of 
Wt Rheginms 
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Rhegium into the tyranny of Angxilas,& fo of many others, 
The third kiade of a good and right common-wealth,is of x 
Of aTimocra» Greeke word called Timocraty, which we may call Thepg. 
Ye wer of meane or mdifferent wealth. This kinde of government 
was after a pecul:ar ſort called of the Ancients by the name 
of Common-wealth : becaule this policy tended moſt of all 
*His meaning ©O PuÞlike profic,and was guided by lawes,and* compoun- 
ie,chatirisru- ded'ofan Oligarchic and a Democraty, which are two ex- 
(aoy ane; tremes, and of themſelves vicious and corrupt. For of their 
from cachof mediocrities this forme of common-wealth was'inſlituted 
_ after three ſorts. Firſt, by taking the lawes and inflicutions 
of both: ſecondiy, by holding the mediocrity of things c6+ 
manded bythem : thirdly, by following the conſtitutions, 
partly ofthe one,andpartly of the other. Ariſtotle ſpeaketh 

of this kinde of common-wealth when he ſaith, That ciyill 
ſociety conſittingef meane perſons is very good, and that 

thoſe cities are wel governed wherein there are many of the 
middle ſort, who haye more power than both the other par- 

ties, or at leaſtthan any one of chem, For whereas many 

are paſſing rich,or extreme poore,there followeth eitheran 

extreme Democraty, or an intolerable Oligarchie, or elſe 

through their exceſle, a tyranny, Now the laſt kind of cor- 

oe common-wealchs remaineth to be ſcene, whichis cal- 
edDemocraty, where free and poore men being the grea- 

" y emecrs” rr number, <4 Lords of the eftare,There were Fre plat of 
eekinds |. hem : thefiſt, wherethe government was equally,.com- 
ding to Arito- Municarted to all : the ſecond where regard was hadto 
pelnbis #1; Wealth, although it was burſmall : the third,where all the _ 
ac<cap,q. Citizens were partakers of the government under theru- 
ling of the law : the fourth, where every one might attaine 
to the magiſtracy, ſo that he were a citizen, and the Jaw ru- 

led:the fitr,where other things being equall, the multitude 
commanded and not thelaw : and thenthe people onely 

ops according totheir fanfic by decrees andprovi- 

es, which they gave our daily, oppreſſing the vertuous, 

rich & noble,that they might live in al liberty. This kinde is 
not to be called acommon-weath, ſeeing the lawes beare, 
no ſway, but being anſwerable roatyranny, itis paſſing 
Ml, and unwoorthy to be nary wax among Cn 

= wealth*, 


Athens was ſuch a one, wherethe people was pivenoverto 
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wealths, Plato and Xenophon wrote, that the Democratic of a1 51s a de- 
mocraticall e. 


alllicentiouſnes wichour either feate of Magittrates, or ob- "_ 


ſcryation of lawwes, Now of the three kinds of good Com- 


mon-wealths mentioned by us, 4riftorle, Polybint, Diony- 


fins Halicarnaſſens and Cicero, compound another, that is 0farmint kinds 
of common» 


partaker of all three : ſaying, that every kinde of Common- 
wealth cſtablifhed ſimply,and alone by it ſelfe, foone dege«< 
nerateth into the next vice,ifit benot moderated and kept 
backe bythe reſt, Therefore they ſay that acommon-wealth 
erected with aright governement to continue long, muſt 
have the vertues and properties of the other Common- 
wealths, joyned together in her,to the ende that nothing 
grow out of proportion, which may cauſe her to degenerate 
inco her nextev1l,and ſoconſequently overthrow her. Like- 
wiſe many ancient and late Politikes have maintained, that 


wealth 


the Common-wealths ofthe Lacedzmonians, Carthagini- p,,,gics 
ans, Romans,and others that are famous, as thatofthe Ves hercof, 


netians, were compound and mildly intermingled with the 
royall, Ariftocraticall, and popular power. Butthis ſub- 
jeR deſerveth well a ſeverall diſcourſe, which being need. 
leſſe for the underfianding of the matter here propoun- 
ded unto us, wee will not ſtayanie longer inthe curious 
ſearching out of ſundrie other kindes of eſtates and poli- 
cies, which the Ancients have drawne out of theſe alrez- 
die deſcribed. We will note therefore for the concluſion 
of our ſpeech, that the reaſon why ſo many kinds of Com- 
mon-wealthes are mentioned bythe Ancients isthis, be- 
cauſe every citic is compounded of many parts, the diver- 
fitie of which, according as they were in greater num- 
ber and power, cauſed them to yarie the names of goyern-. 
ments, But toavoide confuſion and 'obſcuritie, we may 


| fay, thatif the ſoveraigntie confiſterhin one onely Prince, Theperfedeſt 
png 


the Eſtate is Monarchicall : if all the people have intere 


init, the Eftate is popular: andif onely the leaſt part of weakbs. 


them have the chiefe power, the Ettate is Ariſtocraticall, 


ture, they take another qualitie, but change not their ef- 


Oo 


There is diffe-' 
; ; - ; rence derween 
But if their forme of governement Be contrarieto their na- the eſtate and 
the gorernmeEe 
fa common- 


ſence, Morcoyer we lay, that the preſervation of everie weakh, 


pub- 


545 Of theſoveraigneMagiſtrare, 
publike ſocietie dependeth of che policie well ordained 
without which there can be nothing buc diſorder and con- 
fuſion among men. We ſay,that policie is the order of a ci- 
ey in the offices of Magiſtracie,namely, inthe chiefe ofall,in 

' whoſe government the whole Common-wealth conſifteths 
les of Which if it be inthe peoples bands, is called Popular, asin 
the popular ©- the Cantons of Switzerland,and leagues of theGriſons, in 

_ many free townes in Germanie, and in oldtimewas in A- 
thens :if inthe hands of certaine perſons, as ofthe gentle» 

Ofthe Ariſto- men of Venice,and of ſome families in Genes,it is called A- 

eraticall. riſtgcraticall : if is dependeth ofthe will of one alone, itis 

called a Monarchy,as in France, Spaine,Portingale,England, 
chal. '” Scotland, Sweathland , Polonia, Further us." that the 
diyerſitic of government among cities and peoples, depens 
deth of theirend: ifthey tend toa good end, which is to 
publike benefice,they are good and uſt: bur ifto an ill end, 
namely,to the particular profite of ſuch as command, they 
- areevilland unjuſt, 


Of the ſoveraigne Mapiſtrate and of his authoritee 
and office, C hap, F 4» 


 Acut- E commonly ſay that that thing is right- 

What ngitis. ToB, Vi: done, Which is done according to 

the order and inſtitution of policy. Nei- 

ther is right any other thing amongſt us, than the order of 

we $oondares hat eſtate under which we live,the (oyeraigntie whereof is 

efcony eitaxe the ſure foundation,union and bond of all the particulars in 

i evefove2189 oneperteR body of a common-wealth, And when judge- 

ments are exerciſed by the Magiſtrates, when the will of ju- 

Riceis declared by the expoſition of the lawes and of right, 

and when we dire our aRions under juſtice, then is the 

order ofcivill ſocietic duly obſerved. Hereupon in ourlaſt 

Eyericeftaxe QCiſcourſe we ſaid, that theeftate ofa Common-wealth was 

mg rig compounded of three generall parts, of the Magiſtrate, of 

pitt» the Law,andofthe People. Thus following our purpoſe, let 

us intreate particularlyof theſe parts, whereofcygry Com- 

mon-wealth conſiſteth:and firli ler us conſider ofthe chiefe 
Magiſtrate,and of his authoritie and office, 


ASER. 
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. 


AstR Allcivill ſupcrioritie is a holy and lawfull vocati- 
on before God. And as juſtice is the end of the law , and the 
law a worke of the Magitirace, ſo ailo the Magiſtrate is the The magidrare 
image of God, who ruleth and governethall, according to ry image of 
which moulde and patterne he muſt faſhion himſelfe cho- 
Tough the meanes of vertue. | | 

AMANA, As inamanthatis well diſpoſed both jnbo-. 
dic and ſoule according to nature not corrupted, the ſoule 
ruleth and commandeth wich reaſon,being the better part, 
and the body with the affeRions thereof ſerve and obey, as 
the woorle part: ſois it in every humane aſſemblie. It be- 
longeth to the wiſeft to rule, and to fuch as are lefſe adviſed The wiſeltnaBt 
to obey. Therefore the Magiſtrate mutt above all things/lla- **: 
bor,that he be not unwoorthic of that perſon which he ſy-" 
Aainerh, But Ictus heare An Amt diſcourſeof this matter 
which is herepropounded unto us. | 

ARAM. God bcing carefull of all things, evenof the 
verylea(t, and comprehending in himſclfe the beginning, 
ond mid ofthem,according to his good pleaſure,and 
making all in all by his onely Spirit;reſpeRing the common 

ood of this whole frame, and preſervation ofbutaneÞ - 

cietie, hat} from time to time diffriboted to ſundrieper- Oh = 
ſons diftinR anddifferent graces ,that in exerciling divers gifs diverſly ts 
eſtates, charges, adminiſirations, offices, handicrafts, and ©" e% 
occupations, they might through muruall ſuccour and in. 
terchangeable helpe preſerve and maintaine themſelves, 
This is that which we ſec incities among civillcompanies, 
whichis as much to ſay, 25a multitude-of men unlike in 
qualitiesand conditions, as rich, poore, fice, bond, nvble, 
vile, skilfull, ignorant, arrificers, laborers: ſome obeying, 
others commanding, and all communicating tcgether jt 
oneplace theirarts, handicrafts, occupations, and cxerci- 
ſes,to this endthatthey may live the better,and mote com- 
modiouſly. They obey allo the ſame Migiftrates, fawes,and - conn 
ſoveraione counſell, which P/atocalleth the Anchor, head, femblerh the * 
and ſoule of the citie: which naturally cendeth ro ſome or- Koz at 
der and rule of dominion, as that wbichrooke beginning 
and increaſe from perſons acquainted with a government 


thatreſembleth the royall regiment, as appeareth in eve- 
re 


Gen,10.10- 


Ofthe original 
of kingdomes. 


Cicero his opi- 
non thercin. 


What ſove-+ 
ra/gatic is, 
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ric well ordered familie, and hzch alreacie bene touched of 
us, The firlt ſoveraigne governement was eftabliſhed either 
by the violEce of the mighticſt,as Thucydider, Ceſar,Plutark; 


and others write: andthe holy hiſtorie teſtifieth the ſame 
unto us, and putreththis opinion out of doubt, -whereir is 
ſaid, that Nimrod Chams nephew, was the firſt that brought 
men into ſubjeRionby force and violence, eftabliſhioghis 
principalitie in the kingdome of Aflyria: Or ifany will be- 
leeve Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle,and Cicero, the firſt ſoveraignty 
was inſtituted upon their will & good liking, who for their 
owne commodity ,reſt and ſecuritie, ſubmitted themſelyes 
to ſuch as excelled moſt in vertue in thoſe times, which they 
called heroigall. Who knoweth nor (ſaith Cicero in his ora- 
tion for Seſtz; ) that the nature of men was ſometime ſuch, 
that not having naturall equitieas yet written, they wan- 
dred up and downe being diſperſed in the fields, and had 
nothing but that which they could catch andikeepe force- 
ablic by murders and wounds? Wherefore ſome excelling 
in vertue and counſell, and knowing the docilicie and un- 
derftanding of man, gathered the diſperſed together into 
one place, and brought them from the rudenefle wherein 
they were,unto juſtice and gentlenes.Then they eſtabliſhed 
thoſe things that belonged to common profir, which we call 
publike, and Dogs aſſemblies, afterward called cities, 
& walled abour their buildings joyned together, which we 
call rownes, having firſt found out both divine and humane 
equitie. At the ſametime the authoritic of Magiſtrates took 
place;who were inſtituted by the conſent of he people,for 
that excellent heroicall vertue,which they faw in theſe firſt 
ReQtors and Ordainers of civill ſocietic,to whom was com- 
mitted the juriſdiion oflawes, or received cuſtomes, and 
the diſpoſition of written equitie to rule and govyerne their 
people thereafter, But notto ſtaylong about the divethitie 
of thoſe opinions, which we have here alleadged forthe 


eltabliſhment of the ſoveraigntie,this is out ofqueſtion,that 


the foundation ofeyery common-wealth dependeth there- 
upon, and that it is the abſolute and perperyall power of 
the common-wealth,and is not limitedeither inpower, or 
charge,or for a certainetime, This ſoveraignticis in = or 

them 
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them that are chicfe ofthe Eftate : & alittle king is as much. A lire king at- 
a foveraigne as the greateſt Monarch cf the earth, . For a at w/c 
great kingdome((aich Caſſiodorms)is nothing elſe but a great greaeRMo. 
comon-wealth,under the keeping of one chiefe ſoveraigne, ****: 
But before we intreat more amply of his authoritic and of- 
fice,it behooveth us to render areaſon ofthe name of a> oftc name oe 
eiftrate, which is here given unto him, This word Hags. Vagiltrare. 
ſtrate, hath bee taken of the Ancients in divers fignificati« 
ons:and Plato maketh ſeventeen ſorts ofthem,calling ſome 
neceſſary Magiſtrates, others honorable. Ariſtotle ſaid, that 
they ought chiefly ro be called Magiſtrates, that have pow = 
erto take counſell,to judge, andro command, bur cfpeci- 
ally to command.And this doth the Greeke word agy a: 8 
aeyor7es,lufficiently declare,as if he would ſay, Commanders; 
andthe Latine word Magiſtratus, being a word of com- 
manding, ſignifiethto maſter, andto exerciſe dominion.”  * 
Alſo the  DiRaror, who had the greateſt power to com- + 
mand, was called of the Ancients , agiſter popals, There- led Magiſter 
forealbeir the name of Magiſtrate hath bene heretofore, 
and is yet given to all that have publike & ordinary charge 
inthe Eſtate, yer we will as it were abuſe this namealit- 
tle, by transferring it to the Soveraigne, of all, of whom 
all Magiſtrates, lawes, and ordinances of the Common- 
wealth depend, Now let us ſee whether this vocation of The calling of 
the Magiſtrate be lawfull and approoved of God. We haye Magihrares 
not onely infiniteteſtimonies in the Scripture, .that the e- [awful 
ftate of Magiſtrates is acceptable before God, but whichis 
more, it is adorned with honorable titles, that the dignitie 
thereofmight be ſingularly commended unto us. When 
we ſce that all menplacedin authoritie are called gods, we P36. 
muſt not efteeme this title ro be of ſmall importance, ſee- 
ing it appeareth thereby, that they are authorized by him, 
and repreſent his Majeſtic in the ruling and governing 'of 
us, If the Scripture (as that heavenly Word faith) called lob.103f, 
them gods, unto whom the word of God was given, what 
is that elſe but that they have charge and commiſſion from 
God to ſerve himin their office, and (as ſoſes and Joſaphat 2:Chron.1g.h 
faid to their Judges, whom they appointed overeverycitie 
of Iudah)to exerciſe juſtice, notin the name of men, but = 
ene 
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Pcor, 8.15.16. the name of God ? By me{faith the wiſedome of God)kings 
reipne, and princes decree juſtice. By me princes rule, and 
| the vobles,and all the judges of the earth. Moreover we ſee, 
' that many holy men have obtained kingdoms ,as David, 1o- 
4, Ezechias : {ome governments and preat eſtates under 
ings,as oſeph and Darzcl:others the guiding of a free peo- 
pleas Moſes, loſua,andtheTudges,whole calling and eſtate 
was acceptableto God, as he hath declared by his Spirit, 
Wherfore no man ought to doubt of this, that civil ſuperio- 
Theealling of rity is not onely a boly and lawful calling before God, bur 
ismell holy, alſo the holieſt and molt honorable of all other, whereunto 
all the peoples ſubjeA,as well by the eſtabliſhment of the 
rightofthe eſtate, as by the holy and heavenly ordinance 
ofGod. And ifthe Magiſlrate be perſwaded (as it is cer- 
taine, that many Eſtates have had that foundation ) that 
the cauſe of his firſt inflicution, and voluntarie ſubjeRion 
whereunto the people ſubmitted themſelves for their com- 
mon benefite, was that excellcncy of vertue,whichappeared 
in ſome above the reſt, ought he nor to thinke himſelfe 
unwoorthy of ſo honorable a title, if he want the cauſe of 
the beginning thereof?But further, if the magiſtrate know 
Heis the mini- that he is appointed the miniſter of Gods juſtice, unto | 
-—=xg08 what greatintegritic, prudence, clemencie , moderation, 
and innocencie,ought he to conforme and frame himlelfe? 
Good counſell With what confidence dare he ſuffer any iniquitie to have 
for magiltrat© entrance into his ſeate, which he underandeth to be the 
throne ofthe living God? With what boldnes will be pro- 
nounce any unjuſt ſentence out of his mouth, which hee 
knowethis appointed to be an infirument of the truth of 
God? With what conſcience will he ſubſcribe to, or ſcale 
any evill ſtatute with his hand, which he knoweth is ordai- 
| nedto write the decrees of God? To be ſhort, ifthe Magi- 
| frate call rominde,that as God hath placed the Sunne and 
Moonein the heavens as a token of his divinitic, ſo he is al- 
l. ſo appointed in earth fer the like repreſentation andlight, 
1 will he not thinke that he isto imploy and beſtow all his 
\ | careand ſtudy, that he may repreſent unto-men in all his 
- dooings, as ir were a1 image of the providence, defence, 


goodnes,c|cmency, and juſticeof God ? Iris certaine _ 
the 


* 
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the Magiſtrate is the ſame thing in the Common-wealth, TheMogitrare 
whichthe heart is in the body of a living creature, If the Prparede? 
heart be ſound and pure, it giveth life vnto the whole body, living creaure; 
becauſe it is the fountaine of the blood , andof the ſpirits: 

butbeing corrupted, it bringeth death and deſtrufion to 

allthe members.So farethrit withthe Magiſtrate, whois the 

ſoule ofthe people,their glaſſe, and the white whereatall his 

ſubjeAs aime.If he live under right,reaſon, truth and juſtice, 

which arc the proper will of God onely,he is not unlike tO Andeos Cxr- 
line or rule, which being firſt right it ſelfe,afterward correc. PF**c's rvic. 
teth all other crooked things that are applied unco it, For 

nothing is more naturall, than that ſubieRs ſhould conform 
themſelves to the maners,deeds,and words of their prince. 
The wiſe Hebrew, Plato, Cicero, and T it«s Lins, have lefc 
this Maxime unto poſterity asan infallable ruler of Eftate, 
| AndTheoapricus king of the Gothes, writing to the Senate 

of Rome, goeth yer farther, uſing theſe words, as Caſſie»: 

dorus rehearſeth them : That the courſe of nature would ſooner / 
faile, than the peoplewonldleave off to be liks their Prince, But 

further, as the heart inthe bodies of living creatures is. la(t 

corrupted , inſomuch thatthe laſt relicks of life leeme to, 

abide thercin: ſo it is meet, that, if any ifcaſe corrupt the 

people, the ſoveraigne Magiſtrate ſhould continue | $a 

and ſound unto the end from all that pollution, If there 

be any evill inthe ſoule, it tam 69 56 the wickednes 

of the body, being ſubjeRto perverſe affeQions: aud looke 

what good thing ſoever is in the body, it floweth from 

the ſoule, as from the fountaine thereof, Now as it would 

be againſt nature, if theevils ofthe body ſhould come from 

the ſoule, andthe good gifts ofthe body ſhould be corrup- 

ted by the vices of the ſpirit: ſo would it be verie abſurd, 

that corrupt maners,cvill lawes,yice,andungodlines ſhould 

proceede fromthe Magiſtrate 'upto.thepcople, ſecing (as TheMagiſtrate 
Plato ſaith ) he holdeth the ſame place in the Common- —— 
wealth , that reaſon doth in the ſoule, which guideththe ——— 
other parts by wiſdome: And foraſmuchas the whole Corn- gu 
mon-wealth repreſenteth but onecertaine body compoun- 
ded of divers members,whereofthe Magiſtrate is the Head 
2nd moſt excellent of all, he muſt alſo uſe ſuch equity, __ 

; Oo - 
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he profite eyery one of them , and beware that he be nor 
contagious tothe whole publike body through his evill 
Theexwmple example.Thepeople (faith Seneca)give more credit to their 
ot themasl- ejes,than to their ears: that is to — beleeve that which 
deſtwayto they ſee, ſooner than that which they heare, And to in- 
- Pe** ftruRt the people by precepts, isa long and difficult way; 
but to teach hon examples is very ſhort, and of grea- + 
P wy , grea 
rer efficacie, Therefore the Magiſtrate muſt be more care. 
full of that which he doth, than of that which he ſpeaketh, 
Wheranto the And that which he preſcribeth his ſubjeRs for a rule, asit 
prince 1s bound vere by law , mult be confirmed of him by his workes and 
fubjeas, deeds, For as he is chiefly bound to follow the laws of God 
and nature, ſo he muſt make all thoſe lJawes and atutes, 
which he eftabliſherh in his cſtate,according to that patern, 
And therefore one of the Ancients faid yery well, that 
the prince together with his ſubjeRs, had one and the ſame 
God to ſerve, one lawto keepe, and one death to feare. 
We will then briefly comprehend the dutic of the Magi- 
geo te ſtrate in theſe three things, in ruling, inteaching, andin 
the Magiſtrate . L ; ; ! 
confiſterhin judgeing his people : which duties are ſo neerely knit and 
tucrethings., joined together,that the one cannot be wel exerciſed with- 
out the other, and he thar faithfully diſchargeth one, fulhl- 
The arr Roiall, lerh them all. For this cauſe P/ato ſaith, that the art andſci- 
« loſophica,, ence of the King , of the Philoſopher, and of the Politician, 
sallone, j$ one andthe fame, becauſe they confift altthree in know- 
ing how torule, to teach; and to judge well, He faith alſo, 
that the onely way to procure-true quietnes and moſt hap- 
piefelicity in Common-wealths, is when by ſome divine 
providence the ſoverajgne authority of Magiſtracie mee- 
reth with the will of a wiſe Philoſopher in one perſon, that 
vertue may be ſuperior, and vice ſupprefled. And if ſucha 
governor over peopleis to be accounted very happy , they 
are no kefſe happy that may heare the excellent diſcourſes, 
and good inſtruions which proceed from his mouth. Be- 
ſides, when they ſee vertue fer alively ſort imprintedin a 
viſible patterne, and that the magiſtrates life is ſuch an ex- 
ample,they become wiſe of their owne accord.The is force, 
conftraint, 'or threatning , needlefle to bring them to their 
duty , as they that conformethemſclyes to an upright _ 
g00 
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good life in friendſhip,charity, and concerd,cne with ano- 


ther. So that we may boldly ſay, that he is by nature moſt yy, i. mon 
woorthy of ſoyeraigne authority, who is able by his yertue woonhy of @- 


co imprint in mens hearts the like diſpoſition and affeRion TI authoe 


colive well and vertuouſly, But for aſmuch as few vertuous 

men are found, &ſoyeraigne Magiſtrates are not common- 7 nag are 
ly choſen our of that ſmall number,but come to that authos- princes, 
rity for the moſt part by ſucceſſion :itis no maryellifthere 

be but few ſuch Magiſtrates, as we have here deſcribed:nay, 

it is rather greatly to be wondred at, if any one among a 

great many becom very excell&c.Notwith(tanding,as their 

toverainty isnothing lefſeouertheir ſubjes,who owe fide- 

lity & obedience untorhem : ſo are they alwaies bound to 


do their duty and office toward them, which confiſteth in Whereia the 
dutie of the 


miniftringjuſtice,counſel, comfort,aid,& proteRion.More- 1-996. 
over, becauſe inſolency & rebellious wickednes is alwayes firate cont 
ro be found in ſome corrupt perſons, who neither by teu- _ 
ching, norby example of good life will be brought to ver- 

tue, bur perſeyere in committing athouſand impiousand 

unjuſt ations : for thepuniſhment of ſuch, the ſword is put, , _ F 
into the Magiſtrates hand, both by the law of God & man, i; pur into the 
thatas the Miniſter of God he ſhould ſerve his wrath, and Jogittrares 
take vengeance of them that doevill. Thisisthat which is 

ſo abr 4 commanded to Magiſtrates in infinite places of 

the Scripture, under theſe words : Do judgement aud Rice: Ter.22.3. 
Iuftice indelivering him that is oppreſſed by force, fromche C wr wm: 
hanqof the oppreſlor, in not grieving firangers, widowWes, Do Fuigemene 
and orphanes, in offering no injury to any, inſhedding no ©**7*/* 
innocent blood, and in dealing uprightly with every one: 
and Iadgmentin reſiſting the boldnes of thewicked, in re- 
preſſing their impudency & violence,and in puniſhing their "Pt" 
faulcs. It is a abhornination to kings (ſaith the wiſe man) to, © 
commit wickedues : for the throne eſtabliſhed by juſtice. A kiu F 

that ſitteth in the throne of judgement, chaſeth away all evull wit 

his cies, A wiſe king ſcattereth the wicked, and cauſeth the wheele 

to tune over them. T ake the droſſe from the (ilver and there fall Prov.25.4.5. 
Pproceede A veſſell for the finer.T ake away f he wicked from the kmg , 

ard his throne ſhall be eftabliſhed in righteonſnes. Arwelt he that 


juſtifieth the wicked, as he that condemneth the jufl, 11 anabbo- 
Oo 3 mination 
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He that ſuffe- 
reth evill, rs 
culpable a\well 


as he that com- 


mictreth it, 
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mination unto God, The people aud nations curſe him that ſaith to 
thewicked, thou art juſt. Y ca, an offence is to be impured as 
much or more to him that ſuffereth it to be done, when he 
may & is bound to tay it, than to him that commitrteth the 
ſame.And if it be apoint of true juſtice in Magittratsto pers 
ſecutethe wicked with drawne ſword. let not them that wil 
needs(forſooth) abſtaine from all ſeverity , and keepe their 
hands pure fro blood, whileſt the {words of the wicked are 
drawne out to commit murderand violence: I fay, let them 
not doubt bur they theſelves ſhall be judged guilty of great 
10juſtice before the divine Majefty. It is true, that gentlenes 

and clemency moſt of all beſeeme a great & excellent man, 


Severirieand and is one principal vertue neceflary for a Magiltrate,Not- 

 Hemencie at withſtanding it mult be ſo ruled, that for the benefit of the 

together in a Common-wealth , ſeverity arid rigor be joinedtherewith: 

dlagiltrare. Hhecavuſe it is unpoſſible to rule and governea multitude 

withoutthis. And yet it is not the part either ofa wiſe Phy- 

fition, or ofa good governor ofan eliate,to ſet hand to the 

fron, except in greatneceſſity, when there is noother re- 

medie.For if they do otherwiſe,as there is want of difcreti- 

on in both,ſo moſt ofall inthe Magiftrate, becauſe injuſtice 

alſ is joined with cruelty, So that itis neceſſary both in 

clemency and rigorto keepe ſome honelt meane by righe 

reaſon, andprudence, to the end that the inconveniences 

of both may be eſchued. This is that which Jfocrates,ſpea- 

king ofthe manerof reigning well teacheth, when he faith, 

that man muſt be ſevere in ſearching cut of faults, andyner- 

citull in impoſing puniſhments hart are lefſe than the faults, 

governing men more by clemency and prudence than by 

rigor anderuelty. And ſceing it falleth out ſo,thar an over- 

ſevere Magiſtrate becometh odious, and that he 1s con- 

temned and defpiſed who is too gracious, a wiſe man mult 

Civiliry an), be both civill and grave: gravity being comely in com- 
gravity muſt be all. ' 

joyned boh Manding, and civility neccſſarie for him that converſeth 

+7 obey with men. For the cohcluſfion therefore of our diſcourſe, we 


learne, thar both by the eſtabliſhmenrof everie eſtate and 
policie, and by a holy and heavenly decree, we are ſnbje& 
tothe ſoveraigne Magiſtrate , whois lawfully ordainedro 


rule, toteach, and to judgeus inall things that reſpeRthis 


preſent 
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preſent life,and the preſeryation of ciyill ſociety.Welearne, 
that ſeeing he is the image of God upen earth;he muſt con- The dutle of 
forme himſelfe as muchas heis ablerothe perfeRion of all ** M=giltrace 
goodnes and juſtice , that he may bring on them that are 
committed to his charge to godlines and vertueby his ex. 
ample : and thatiris bis duty to honor the good , and to 
puniſh the evill , declaring thereby that he is the proteRor 
and preſeryer of publike'tranquillicy, honeſty, innocencie, 
and modeſty , and appointed to maintaine the common 
ſafety and peace of all men, 
ARAM. 
AA vo , that many unlike motions are con- All morions 

| tained within one heavenly motion , which <#rainedunder 
is alwaies like to it ſelfe, and all cauſes by the firſt cauſe:and Coda 
as in every living creature many ſundry members diftin& ** rt 
in office, are compriſed and brought into union and agree- 
ment by the ſoule and heart: ſo in every Common-wealth 
compounded of many differing parts,neceſlary for the efta- 
bliſhment thereof, the law is the blood that giveth vertue Thelaw is the 
and life unto it, the bond that reduceth all the parts thereof blood & bond 
to unitie,and the firme preſerver of civill ſociety. Therefore *{h* Com- 
ſccing(my Companions)we have diſcourſcdof the firſt part ; 
of every civill eftate and government, which is the chiefe 
Magiſtrate: lerus confider now of the ſecond, no lefſe ne- 
ceſlary therein, which is the law , whereby he is joined and 
united to thereſt of the publike body tor the maintenance 
and preſervation thereof; 

AcHn1ToB. Thelaw isinthe city, as the ſpirit is in the Thelawis the 
body, For as the body withoutthe ſpirit undoubtedly pe. Fyt2nd fou's 
riſheth: in like manerevery citice and Common-wealth that wealth, 
hath nolaw, falleth into ruine and perdition. Therefore Cs. 
cerocalleth lawes the ſoules of Common-wealths. 

ASER. As the ſoule guideth the body , and inducethir 
with ability to worke:ſothe Law is the direCtion and main- 


renance of eyery Eftate.By the Law is the Magiſtrate obey- 


cd, and the ſubjeRs kepr in peace and quictnes, Bur ler us 
| Oo 3 heare 
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S wee note in the univerſall frame of the 
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” heare AMAN A handlethis matter, | 
All creatures AMANA,Welcethatnaturallyallliving creatures, whe. 
are ocabie'>7 ther earthy, watry, a&ry, or flying, rame, or wilde,ſecke af. 
terthe companies and aſſemblies of their kinds,to live with 
them, as Sheepe by flocks: Kine, Oxen, Harts,and Hindes, 
feeding by herds: Horſes, Aﬀes, and Mules P companies; 
Choughs,Stares, Cranes, and other birds by flights: Fiſhes 
bothin freſh & ſalt waters following one another in ſholes: 
Bees dwelling in hives : Pigeons in doove-houſes: Antsin 
little hollow.places. No marvell therefore if men, ſingularly 
The preroga- adorned with an immortall ſoule,with reaſon & ſpeech,and 
et” * by theſe prerogatives more communicable than other crea- 
crearurez: Ttures,as borne to honor God, to love one another, to live 
together in acivil policy with lawes, Magiſtrates, & judge. 
ments., having proper to themſclves onely the knowledge 
of gpoodandevill, of honeſty and diſhoneſty, of juſtice and 
injuſtice, knowing the beginnings & cauſes of things, their 
proceedings, antecedents, & conſequents, their ſimilitudes 
and contrareties,no marvyell I {ay,if they live more commo- 
diouſly and happily-rogether , and do that by right and e- 
quity, which other living creatures do onely by a natural 
inſtinQ: ſceing alſo they may be aſſured (as Cicero ſaith)that 
nothing here below is more acceptable to God the governor of all 
the world, than the congregations and aſſemblies of men linked to« 
gether by right and equitte, which we call cities. Now weare to 
note,that all thoſe which obey the ſamelaws & Magiſtrats, 
make jointly together but one city, which(zs Ars/orle faith) 
What a city is. is every company aſſembled together for ſome benefit, If a 
ne axes citybeaſſembledin a Monarch-wiſe,it is to be defended a- 
threegood oainſt ſtrangers, & to live peaceably among themſelves ac- 
weathe”  cordingtolaw:if Ariſtocratically under certain chiefe lords, 
itisto be reſpeced according to theirriches, nobility and 
vertue: if in.a popular community, it is to enjoy liberty and 
equality:and the better that the city is guided by policy,the 
greater benefit they hope fortherby. Therefore as the Vene- 
Mans make bur one city, living under an Ariſtocraticall go* 
vernment:the Bernians another,living under aDemocraty, 
whether they live within or without the wals,or farfrom the 
chiefe trowne: ſoall the naturall ſubjeRs ofthis Monarchie, 


acknow- 
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acknowledging one king for their ſoveraignelord,& obey- 
ing bis commandements, andthe decrees of hiscouncel,re- 
preſent onecity & political communion, copounded of ma- 
ny villages, towns,and provinces, provoſiſhips,bailiweeks, 
Seneſhalſhips,governments, Parliaments,Barronies,Coun- 
ties, Marqueſies, Dukedomes, Cures, Biſhoprikes, Archbi- 
ſhoprikes,being inand of icſelfe ſufficiently furniſhed with 
all neceſſary and honeſt things , for the leading 'of a good 
and vertuous life,and obeying the ſtatutes, lawes and ordi- 
nanceseſtabliſhedcherin,accordingeo which the Magiſtrate 
ought to rule and to governe his ſubjeAts;ſhewing thereby, a king mult 
that albcit he be not ſubject to the law, yet he will (as it _ os 
becometh him) live and governe himſelfe under the law;' be not ſubje& 
Therefore the Magiſtrate is very wel called by ſome,z {wing ** <1 
law, and the law amute Magiſtrate.Moreover, the marke of's The marke of 
ſoveraigneprince,of which dependeth whatſoever he doth * '91craign*- 
by his imperiall authority, isthe power to preſcribelaws un. | 
to all in generall, and to every one in particular: and not to. 

receive any buſt of God, whois the Iudgeof Princes (faith 

Marcus Aurelius) as Princes are the judges of their ſubjetts:yea 

itis God(faith the wiſe man)that willproceed with rigor againſt Wild. 6.3. 
them for the contempt of his law. $o that they which ſay gene- yy, 6. prin. 
rally,that princes are no more ſubjeQ ro lawes,than to their ces arc ſubje& 
owne covenants,if they except not the lawes of God and of ® "_ 
nature,& thoſe juſt coycnants and bargaines that are made 

with them, they are injurious to God, And as for their pos yyherein the 
wer toabrogate ſuch lawes by their abſolute authority, it is p_—_—_ pony 
no more permitted unto them than the other: ſeeing the EE 
power of aſoyeraigne is onely over the civill or Po 1tive 

lawes. But that we may have ſomecertaine underſtanding 

of the matter here propounded untous tv intreate of, we 

muſt firſt ſee what the law is, into how _ kinds it is di- 

vided, whereunto it ought to tend, the profit of it, and how 

we muſt obey it. The law is a ſingular reaſon imprinted in The definition 
nature, commanding thoſe things that are ro be done, and 9*i<lav 
forbidding the contrarie. We have both the law of nature, The devifion 
and thelaw written, The lawof nature is aſence and fee-ofi. 
ling,whicheverie one hathin himſelfe,& in his conſcience, gfauwucs. 


whereby he diſcerneth berweene goodand evill, as much 
Oo 4 as 


Gu 
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as {ufficeth to take from him the cloke of ignorance, in that 


The divifion of he js reprooved even by his owne witnes. The written law, 
the writte law |. double, divine, and civill. The divine law is divided into 


The diviſion of 


the law of God three parts, that is, into Manners, Ceremonies, and ludge- 
Ofthe Morall ments. That of manners was called of the ancient writers 


Law, 


Of the Cere- 
moniall law. 


the Morall law, being thertruc and eternall rvle of Juſtice, 
appointed for all men, in'what.country or time ſoeyer they 
live , if they will direR their life according to the will of 
God. And as for the Ceremonies and Tudgements,although 
they have ſomerclation to manners, yet becauſe both of 
them might be altered and aboliſhed without the corrup- 
tion or diminution of good manners, the ancients did not 
comprehend thoſe two parts under the word Morall, but 
attributed this name particularly to the firſt part'ofthe law, 
of which the ſincere integrity of Maners dependeth, which 
neither may nor ought in any ſort to be altered or chan. 
ged,and 6 Grabs end of all other lawes isto be refer- 
red, in honoring Godby a pure faith, and by godlines, and 
in being joined unto our fieighbour by trueloye. Thece- 
remontall law was aPedagogie ofthe lewes, thatis to ſay, 
a doArine of infancy given tothat people to exerciſe them 
under the obedience ro God, untill the manifeſlation of 


Ofthe Judicizl thoſe things which were then figured in ſhadowes. The lu- 


diciall law given unto them for policy,taughtihem certaine 
rules of juſtice and equity, whereby they might live peace- 
ably rogether without hurting one another. Now,as the ex- 
erciſe of ceremonies appertainedto the doQrine of piety, 
whichis the firſt part of the Moral law{(becauſe it nouciſhed 
the Jewiſh Church in thereverence of God)and yet was di- 
310Q from true piety: inlike maner, albeirthe Judicial law 
tended tonoother end thanto the preſervation of the ſelfe 
ſame charity that is c6manded in the Morall law ;- yet it had 
a diſtin property, which was nor expreſly declared in the 
commandement of charity. As therefore the ceremonies 
were abrogated, and truereligior, and piety,l meane Chri- 
flian,ſubſtituted in place of the Judiciall law: ſo the Iudicia- 
ry laws were cancelled & aboliſhed, n ithour violating in a- 
ny ſort the duty of charity. Sothat all nations haveliberty to 
make forthelſelves ſuch lawes as they ſhallchjnkeexpedient 


for 
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for them,called of us civill lawes,which muſt be ſquared ac» ofcivit or pos 
cording to the eternall rule of charity;and differing onely in Sure lawes, 
forme,they muliall have one ead, commanding alwaies ho. 
neſt & vertuous things, and contrariwiſe forbidding thoſe 
that are diſhoneſt and vicious. Now of thelc civill lawes, the divicon of 
there are two chicfe kinds amongſt us :. The fictt confifterh <illlawes. 
in lawes that are ratified and eſtabliſhed,upon which eyery wha civil 
Monarchy and, publike government isfirlt gtounded, and _——_ or 
hath his beginning , which onght not inany wiſe to be in- TheSalick law | 
fringed or changed : ſuch are thoſe which we call the lawes "=wadle. 
ofthe French-men: namely, the Salicke law, eſtabliſhed by -- 
Pharamond,who was the F# thartooke upon him the name 
of king over them. Such lawes alſoare annexed and uhired 
to the crowne, andtherefore the Prince cannor. ſo abro- 
are them, but that his ſucceſſor may diſanull whatſover 
he hath done in prejudice ofthem: much lefſeare. ſubjects 
permitted to attempt any ſuch matter., Yegall thoſe thar 
goabout it, ſecke nothiug byt to moove ſedition inthe 
Efate, andto cauſe ſubjects to revolt fromtheir ſuperis, 
ors. As for the other civill lawes, as Confiicutions, Or di Wha civill 
nances, Edits, and Cuſtomers, which have becne made changes, " 
andreceived according tothe conditionaund circumſtance 
of times and places, they arc in. the power of the ſoves, 
raigne Prince, to change aud to correftthew agoccafion, 
ſhall ſerve, And yetin the genecall and particular.cultomes 
of this Realme, none have becne commonly .chaunged, 
but after the lawfull aſſembly of the three generall E- 
ates of Fraunce, orelſe ofthe particular Eſtates of eye- 
ric Province: :,not as ifthe, king were:necefſarily bounde A prince may 
to tande to their advice, or,might not docontrary to;that = v7 dug 
whichthey demand, if nacurall, xeafon. and.;jultice Rtande jree kflares, 
with his will.' And then whatſoeverir pleaſeth him tolike wry a 
or diſlike, to commaund or forbid, ,.is held for a Law, an his 
EdiQ, and Decree, and every ſubjectis bound to obey ir. 
But to ſpeake. generally of the lawes, ofanEſtate, the: 
chaunging and gain-ſaying of them Is aveay pernitious 
plague in every camman-wealth. This auncienc rule and EY TAE" 


Maxime of wile/Politickes , is well, woorth the marking : lawesin awell 
wealth 4 Bacis 


That nothing us to be changed in the lawes of a Common. 9% dangerous 
whic 


-- 
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© 1!" which hath a long time preſerved it ſelft in good eftate,, what ab. 
 Phrant profits ſorver a min mayprerend; And for this cauſe in 
the popular government of the Romans under P#blizes Phils 
the Dictator that Athenian edict was received, and paſt by 
5.5%! forgeoflaw, whereby it was not lawfull for any to preſent ave. 
OO gieſtrothe peoplewithilr the advice of the Seuar, Bur therewas 
«7 afafte more fitift and ſevere decree amongttthe'Locriang, 
A ſeyerede-.., For itwa$ to this effeAfas Demoſthenes reb earſeth)thar eye. 
cree of the Lo» _ | +, ; gr \ew] es 

crias againſt ry citizen that was defirous to bring inanew law, ſhould 
wn would. come and declare'itpublikly beforethe people witha halter 
kw,  abouthisnecke, to theende that if his new lawe wasnot 
thought tmeere to be received, and'very profitable forthe 
common-wealth,he might preſently be Rrangled,as a wor. 
thie reward fot his raſhnes.In every ſocictie (faith Arjorle) 

that is well inſtituted and ordained by lawes,great care isto 

be taken that no part ofthe law, although never olittle be 
diminiſhed or changed : yea,moſt heed is to be had of that 
which is done by Title and Jitrle. For if refiſtancebenor 

Miſchiefs ina then made;it falleth: out in the Common-wealth, as inthe 
comnen” 4+. diſeaſed body of a man, wherein the diſeaſe,if ſpeedy remes 


wealth muſt be * . cou : 
refiſtedinthe die be not uſed inthe beginning thereof, increaſeth by litle 


beginning, andlittle, and that which might eaſily have bene cured, 

through negligenceis made incurable. Men never begin 

(faid Panlu e/Emilins the Romane Conſul.) to alterand 

changethe eſtate ofa C6mon-wealth, bur by making their 

firſt entrance with ſome notorious reſiſting of-the lawes. 

And therefore we muſt thinke that the preſervation of the 

 _  Principall foundation of a Politike Eftate is left at random, 

''* when men negleAthe care of keeping diligently the con- 

The 15 is: ſtirutions thereof, how Jibhe, or of ſmall importance ſoever 
eLawisthe , ©" * ay, , | . 

foundation of They feeme to be. For ſceingthe law is the ſure foundation 

call locieriess of every civill ſocietic,ifthar faile, it muſt needs be,thatthe 

"(Rn whole politicallbuilding will fall co ruine; Therefore B14 

j the wiſe ſaid, that the Eftate of that Common-wealth is 

happy, wherein all the inhabitants feare the law asa ſevere 

Tyrant. For then whirfoever it requireth',' is undoubtedly 

We imiiſt not OEIoyRg. HE el ohee eſtabliſhed and approo- 

Judge of the ved(faith 7idorw) we muſtnor jadpe of it; but judge accor* 

ding tothe law Jig unto it. That is the beſt policie (ſaid Chi/on one n the 

ages 
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Sages of Grzcia) where the people harken more to lawes; 
than to the Oratours.Thisalſo wasthe cauſe that Pauſanias 
the Lacedzmonian made this anſwer to onewho'demany 
dedof him,why it was not lawfull in their countrey toalter 


any of their ancient lawes, The reaſon is(quoth he becauſe yy, 1cr, 


the lawes muſt be Myſtrefſes over\men, and not men 4zmonian 
lawes might 


Maiſters over the lawes. Moreover ,. the antiquitie and no: be chag- © 


profite of lawes..arc ſo evident, that it: is.'needlefle. ro'8*%. 
make any tong diſcourſe thereof, here. CMeſes, was, the 


firſt law-maker of the Hebrewes; MerenurineTriſmregiſtius 1, © ancient | 


of thes Egyptians; Phoronews the king,ofthe Grecians: $9. 
{on of the Athenians: Lycargus of the Lacedzmonians: Ana- 
charſis of the Scythians : Numa Pompilins of the Romanes, 
Ten noble men were thoſen by the Senate and people of 
Rome, totranſlate and to expound the:lawes of thetwelys 
tables. We have already declared how Pharamend made ' 
ours, The greateſt and beſt part of the lawes of Germanie 
was eſtabliſhed by Charles the great, Emperour and king of 
France, Andſoall regions have had divers law-makers,ac- 
cording tothe condition and - circumſiatice of time, place, 
and countrey, Trueit is, that before the publiſhing'ofthe 
law of God,there was no Jaw-maker of whom we have. any: nota before 
knowledge: and ſurely not ſo muchas one word ofa law is *<1aw of God 
to be found in all the works of Homer, or Orphens, or of any 

before Moſes. But Princes judged. and:coammanded- all 

things by their ſoveraigne power, which kinde of geverter: 

ment being more tyrannicall-than kingly, couldnor be.of 

any continuance or aſſurance, becauſetherewasno bond to 

knit the great with the ſmall, and ſo conſequens]y. vo. 2»: 

greement. Beſides, this is outof doubt, that all the. ſubyr;. rcceme 
jets of an Eſtate land in needeof a-laws,; as of 'a-light.tg/and profite ofa 
guidethem inthe darknes of humane aRions :. eſpetjallie *"* 

it is neceſſary forthe terrifying; ofthe wicked; who 'mighy 
pretend ſome true cauſe of their ignorance, or ſome-pro. -/ 
bable colour of their wickednes,or at lcaft ſome ſhew why + 
they ſhouldeſcaperhe puniſhment, whichis not im rinted yy 
| things forbidden by nature.Nevertheles, it 


in our hearts, : 
15notthe Jawtha maketh a right government, but upright nerd law 


maketh a 


juſtice, and rhe equall diftributton thereof, which OUBURIO goremmens, 
Cc 


? 
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be ſureringraveninthe minds of good kings and princes, 
than in tables of ſtone. Anditis ro ſmall purpoſe to mul. 
tiplice Edits and Decrees,ifthey be not ſeverely obſeryed: 
yea the firſt figne thata man may haveof the loſſe of an E. 
ro difvence Are, is when there appeareth an unbrideled licence anda 
with good ſtz- faciliticin diſpeſing with good Ratures, & whEnew decrees 
entes, and daily rv daily conſulred of. And if the eftate be already trou. 


yogi re bled,theheaping up oflzws upon laws is no lefle dangerous 
perm Bane ge foric,than a multitude of medicines 'in a 'weake Rtomacke; 
| Wheteas contrariwiſe, new introduttions and abuſes are 

then eſpecially to be taken away,and things brought backs 

againeto their firſt 'and ancient forme, Hiſtories teache 

us, that when Edits and decrees were molt of all multipli- 

ed, therrdid tyranny gather greateſt Rirength; As itfell out 
Examples ther- under the tyrant Calzpmla,who publiſhed decrees of all ſorts 
gin both good and bad, and thoſe writteo in ſo ſmall a letter, 
that men could not reade them, tothe end that he might 

thereby ſnare thoſe that were ignorant. His ſucceſſour 

Claudin; made rwentie edicts in one day , and yer tyrannie 


was never ſo eruell,nor en more wicked than atthateime, 


How lawsmay Thereforeletthe lawes and good ordinances of an eſtate be 
vexeP: iorio* "inyiolable,ftraightly kept, and ſubjeRro diſpenſation, not 
; favourableto _ men,but common and equall to all, and 


then ſhall the bond of civill ſocietiebe ſurely tied, Now 
whereas I ſaid, rhat all nations have libertie to preſcribe 
and frame civill lawes for themſelves, my. meaning was nor 
to approove certaine barbarous and beaſtlylawes received 
of ſome people:as thoſe lawes which allowed theeyes a ccr- 
raine reward , whichpermitted thecompanie cf men and 
women indifferentlic , and innumerable others more dil- 
honeſt, which are nor onely voideofall juſtice , buteven 
of all humanitie. Bur theſe ro things muſt be kept in- 
Two things re» ViOlab!y in all lawes, namely; The ordnance of the law, and 
a tr the equitic of it, upon the reaſon whereof the ordinance is 
Vee bo grounded. Equitieis alwaies one and the ſame to all peo- 
_——_—__— ple, becauſeir'is naturall. Therefore all the lawes in the 
the famero-af WOPd, of whatmarter loeverthey are, muſt mecte inthe 
peeple.. ſame equitie; Concerning the ordinance of .the Jaw, be- 
1-:2:2; Caule 145 joyned. with circumttances;no inconyenience gr 

why tet 
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reth but that it may be divers among ſundric nations, pro- 
vided alwaies that they all tende alike ro the ſame marke 
of equitie. Now ſecing che divinclaw which we call moral, 
is nothing elſe but a teſtimony of the law of nature, and of moo ood of 
the conſcience that is imprintedin al men hearts, no doubr ovghe to be roo 
burchis equitie whereof we now ſpeake, is wholy declared £19 and rule of 
and comprehended therein. Therefore itis meere that this n 
equictic onely ſhould be the white, rule 8ndend of all lawes. 

For (as S. Augnſtine (aith in his booke ofthe citic of God) 

every law that beareth not the image of the divine law, is a 

vaine cenſure, And juſtice is the endof every law wel efta- 
bliſhed;zwhich is the cauſe why S. Paxle lo greatly extolleth 

| thevigor ofthe law,calling itthe bondof Soc Thoſe 

lawes then which are ſquared out by this heavenly rule, 

which tend tothis end,and are limited out by this meaſure, 

ought to bereceived and followed cheerefully, albeit they 

differ from the Moſaicall law, or otherwiſe one from ano- 

ther. For many have denied (and ſome amongſt usare yer 

of that opinion) that uo Common-wealth can be well and 

juflly inſticuted and ordained, if leaving the policic of Mo- 

ſes, it be governed by the common-lawes of other nations: Their opinion 
whichis ſo abſurd athing, and would be the cauſe of fo a, aa 
oreat confuſion inthe policies ofthe world, that there nee- nations t@the 
dethno great fore of arguments to proove it yaine ang foie of Mor 
frivolous, Moteover,by that diſtin®tion of the law which we 

have already ſet downe inour diſcourſe, it appeareth ſuffi- 
ciently,thatthe opinion of theſe doters is grounded upon 

a mgere ignorance of the wil of God. The law of God for- 

biddeth ſtealing,and divers paines and puniſhments are ap - 
pointed for the ſame in the policie of the Iewes, according 

ro the kin-le, time, andplace of the theft, The ancieotel puniſhed 
lawes of other nations puniſhed theeves by cauſing them to (HS ind: 
reſtore double that which they had Rtolne, Thoſe Jawes X 
which followed made a diſtintion between open & ſecret 
theft: others uſed baniſhments, and ſome death, Thelaw mon file win 
of God forbids falſe witneſ-bearing,which was puniſhed 2» nogens. 
amongft the ewes with the ſame puniſhmengrhatthe par= the lewes, 
tie falſely accuſed ſhould have incurred, if. he had bene 


found guiltie, In ſome other Countries there was no pu- 
| niſhmene 


x 4 oo 8<5 
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niſhment for it but publike ignominicand ſhame : and in 

ſome alſo the gibber. Briefely, all the lawes in the world 

with one common conſent, how different foeyer they bee, 

tend to oneand the ſame ende, pronouncing ſentence of 
condemnation againſt thoſe crimes that are condemned 

by the etcernall Law of God: onely they agreenotin equa. 

licie ofpuniſhment,which is neither neceflary nor expedi. 

ent, Thereis ſome ſuch countrie that would ſpeedily be. 

come deſolatethrough murders and robberies, ifir didnot 

exerciſc horrible and grievous: puniſhments upon the of- 

feriders in thoſe crimes. There falleth out ſome ſuch time 

as requireth increafe of puniſhments. Some ſuch nation 

there is that ſtandeth in neede of ſome grievous correRion 

to be appointed for ſome ſpeciall vice, wherunto otherwiſe 

it would be more given than other nations, He that ſhould 

be offended at this diverſitie, which is moſt meeteto main- 

taine the obſervation of the Law of God, would henot be 

thought to have a malicious mind, and to enyy publikebe- 

nefite & quietnes? For the concluſion of ourpreſent ſpeech, 

letus learne,that civill lawes and ordinances depend onely 

of the ſoveraigneruler,and that he may change them accor- 

ding to the occurrence and benefite of ſtate affaires, Letus 

Coal volines- learne that all lawes muſt be referred to the infallible rule of 
I of the fore. the juſtice and will of God, and to the common profite of 
raigneruler. ciyilſocietie : thathe which commandeth us to obey mi. 

gijeaces not onely for feare of puniſhment, but alſo for con- 

cienceſake, requireth ofus ſuch obedience to theirlawes 

and ordinances : ſo that he is accurſed that infringethor 

contemneth them. Therefore we muſt yoluntarilic ſubmit 

Theead wher-. OUT ſelves unto them, ſo that their generall end be to ſetan 

ee 98 orderandpolicic amongſtus, and notdifpute of theirrea- 

red. ſonand cauſe, as long as their juriſdition extendethnot to 

_ our foulesto lay upon them a new rule of juſtice. 


Of the People,and of their obedience due to the Magiſtrate, 
and to the Law. Chap. 56. 


 AMA- E have hitherto ſcene, that the preſerva- 
NA. tion of policies dependeth on the obſer- 

: vation of the law; that the ſoyeraigne 

magi- 
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magifrate ruleth thereby,aad uſerhitasabond toreduce to 
unity and agreement all the Citizens of one Common- 
wealch, being unlike in calling,and living under his domi- 
nion: at which marke every good politike governor ought 
chicfely to aime, Now (my Companions) we are to in- 
treate of this third part of acitie, which maketh the poli- 
ticke body perfeR and abſolute, namely, ofthe people,and 
ofthat obedience which they ought to yeeldto the magi- 
ſtrate and to the law. 

ARAM. The whole common-wealth fareth well orill, qc,,,;o.© 
as all her parts,cven tothe leaſt, are ruled, 8& containe them. is the headgthe 
ſelves within the compaſlc of their ductie. Forall ofthem mr meyonns 
rogether make bur one body, whereof the magiſtrate is th* body of 
the head, and thelaw the ſoule that giveth lifeunto ir, > oa 
Wherefore itisneedfull that theſe ſhould command, and 
the other obey. 

AcH1Tos,Whatſoeverprofiteth the whole, proficeth 
the part, and that which is commodious tothe part, isalſo 
commodioustothe whole: and ſo contrariwiſe, Wherefore 
to obey well, whichis neceſſarily required ofthe people, is 
greatly ayaileable to the wholepoliticall body, Now let us 
heareA SER handle this matter unto us moreatlarge. 

ASER, Ineveriediſciplinethe beginning is. commonlie 
takenfromtheleaft parts thereof. Grammar taketh his be- 
ginning from letters,which are thelea(t chings init: Logick 
from thetwo laeſt parts thereof, namely, the Nowne,& the The Nome & 
Verbe, Geometric from the point: Arichmeticke from V. away oy 
nitie : Muſicke from the Minnem and Sembriefe, which bur of Grazar. 
arelikewiſetheleaftparts thereof. Therefore having ſcene 
that policieis the orderand life ofthe citie, apd.chat theci» 
tic isa multitude of citizens;before we ſpeake of the whale 
body ofthem, we muſi (as Ithinke) intreatefirſt of a citi» 
zen, who, although he differ according to the diverfticof 
common-wealths,yet totake himproperly, may be ſaid to 
beevery one thathath right to judge in hiscitie, and hath The definition 


. , "5" of a citizen i 
adeliberative voice in the gener = 


or common councell ," 1. 8ze. 
thereof. This definition ofa citizen cannorfitly be applied | 
toall citizens of all Common-wealths, but onely to. thoſe 

that are ruled popularly, whereinthey arc allequall,and go- 


Verne 
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verne themſelves by aſſemblies,in which everie one hath li. 
Otherdefinici- bertie to ſpeake his advice, Some defineacitizen tobe hee 
ons of a citizca whoſe parents are citizens: orelſe ,to bea free ſubjeR hol. 
ding of the ſoveraigntie of another : wherein they addethis 
word Free, to diſtinguiſh him from ſlaves and firanges, 
þ. geneaal de- But generally we may ſay,that whoſoever may beare offices 
7 17-0 magiſtracie,in what forme of goverr,mentſoecver , isre- 
pured andraked for acitizen: and ſuch are all the naturall 
Frenchmen in this monarchi*, amongſt whom there is not 
one, how baſe ſoever he be,that may not be made nobleby 
vertue,or that may not by skil and integritic of life attaine 
to the greateſt eſtares of juſtice, of trealurie, andof other 
publike charges. This is not {ceoe in all common-wealths; 
For in the Scignory of Venice it ſeemeth that none are tru 
Ofthe tate of ly citizens, burt-the Lords and nobles, whoonely enjoythe 
m—m_ office of magiſtracie, and may enter into the great Councel 
after they have attained the age of hve and twentie yeares. 
As for the people they intermeddle not with any matter of 
povernment,this onely excepted, that they may be Secre» 
raries and Chancellors,as Coatarenus reporteth. The citic of 
Rome having many times ſundrie governments,the appel- 
lation ofa citizen was likewiſe divers therein, For as long as 
.... the firſt kings ruled, the common people were altogether 

Ofthe ancient £ pcop £ 
eitatein Rome, excluded from publike honors and offices. Bur after when 
theregall power waschanged into the governement of a 
certainenumber of men;choſen by ſuffrages and common 
voices, the people were admitted to magiſtracies ; and to 
the managing of affaires, being preſent at the publike af- 
ſcmblic hadin Mars his fielde, which was diſtributed by 
tribes, wards, companies, and ceaturies, todeliberateof 
the common eftate, to create magiſtrates , and to decree 
new lawes:where he was reputed for a citizen indeed, that 
was afree man, that had both houſe and tribe, and olhibi- 
litieto attaine to honour, enjoying beſides many other pri- 
viledges and prerogatives.But when the ſoveraigntic came 
into the Emperors hands, thoſe afſemblics continued one- 
ly under Julius and Ollavins , and after were abrogated by 
Tiberins, and tranſlated to the Senate, andto the abſolute 
power ofthe Prince,,, taking away all authotitic from a 
< - people 
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people in publike matters. Now to return co our former af- 

ſertion, we fay, tharall they are cicizens.to whom the gate Who are truly 
that leadeth to the governmenr ofthe citic lieth open, ] 
meane the whole company of them that live under the ſame 

lawes and ſoveraigne magiſtrates, Such are all the ſubjeQs 
andnaturall vaſſals ofour king, of whom thepeople and, ...- . 
the nobility are the two orders or eſtates, and of them is the whole p*0. 
the eſtate ofthe chvrch compounded, which maketh one Pino thre 
part of the comon-wealth of France. This felf-ſame diſtince tas. 

tion of citizens is obſerved almoſt throughout atl Europe. 

Bur beſides this generall diviſion, there arc ſome more ſpe. os ales 
ciallin many common wealths,as at Venice, intethe Gentle- vera 
men,Burgeſſes,and Common people: atFlorence before it was << 2nd Flo- 
brought in fubjeRion to a Prince,there were the greater ſort, iro 

the middle fort, and thevulgar or common. ſort of people: And 

our ancient Gaules had the Drwuides, the Horſemen, and the in+ 1n Egypt and 
ferwr people. In Egypt were'the Prieſts the Sonldiers, the Ar- = mts 19, woe 
tificers. And although Plato laboured co make all the citizens 

of his cormmmon-welth equalkin rights and prerogactives,yer 

he divided them into threeeftates, into Garder, Souldie#s,& The gardes 
Labourers. Whereupon we multneceſlacily inter thiscon+ pruning 
cluſfion,that there never was, nor can be Common-wealth, f9* tate _ 
wherein the citizens wereequallinallrights and preroga- afgne. des. 
tives, but that ſome had more orlefle than others, and yer 8% 

{o, that wiſe Politikes have carefully provided, that the 

meanelt ſhould have no cauſe to complaine of their eſtate. 
Morcover, the conveniency and proportionable' agree- |, 

ment of our French eftates, hath beene the cauſe why this ——— 
kingdome (untillthis our infortunateage) hath continued d<kepr benyne 
and proſpered ſo long amongſt other kia domes both of common. _ 
ancient and late times, namely, when Goods, Honowre, and ve*ith. 
publike charges were ordinarily: diſtributed, according.to 

the condition of every eftate , and their rights and pri- 
viledges preſerved : eſpecially whenit was carefullic pro- 
vided, that one eſtate ſhould nor-grow too great aboye the 
other, I meane, that the nobility ſhoulg notkeep the'people 
roo much under,& bring them to a deſperaterſtare=8& that 
the people throughtheir traffike, offices of judgmens; and + - 
| receiprs forthe prince which they exccciſtd, andbenefires) * 
Pp which 
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which they enjoicd, ſhould nor excellively enrich them. 
ſelves, to the prejudice ofthe Nobility, nor get imtotheir 
hands , the land of the Nobles,, who being impoveriſhed 
could not ſultaine the chargesof war, nor lerve the kingin 
his armies, Buttheneglect of this foreſight, and the great 
One cauſe of inequality of riches among the cſtates po one part which 
-nck repe Sod was wont to be pooreſt, being now become richer than 
preſeat, toth the other two) is the cauſe of great wounds in the bo. 
dit of thismonarchie. The poore people being oppreſſed 
by both the other eſtates, is fallen under the burthen like 
to AEfops alle. And the horſe that wouldcary nothing, ] 
mean the nobility and clergy,are confitrained,ſome to beare 
theirtenths andex:raordinary ſubſidies, and others to (ell 
their living ro goto war attheir owne charges, But thele 
thing deſerve along diſcourſe by it ſelfe, and may hereaf: 


ter be touched more fitly than at thistime. I erus thenge» 
The office and 


nd nerally conſider of our propoſition, namely, of the dur 
fuyotubees fall thoſe ſubjets which live under one efiate and he 
cie. Firft, it is neceſſary that they ſhould have the eſtate of 
- the magiſtrate in great eſtimation, acknowledging it tobe 


. acommiſhon and charge given by God, and therefore they 
mult honor & reucrence him, as one that repreſenteth vnto 
them the heavenly Empire overall creatures. For as God 
hath placed the Sunin the heavens as an image of his divine 
nature, whichlightneth,heareth;quickneth, and novuriſhech 

Thefoveraigne a{l things created for mans uſe, either in heaven or carth:ſo 
6u..ovepU the ſoveraigne magiſtrate is the like repreſentation & light 
the Sano inacity or kingdome,cpecially ſo long as the feare of God, 
and obſervation of juſtice are imprinted in his heart. Some 

_ are obedient ynough to their magiltrates, and would not 

but that there ſhould be ſome ſuperiour unto whome they 

might be ſubjeR, becauſe they know it to be expedient for 

Again them Common benefit: yetthey have no other opinion ofa ma- 
= move giſtrare,bue that he isa neceſſary evil for mankind.But when 
ves yecefſacy we know that we are commanded to honour theking , to 
7 feare God & the king, whichwe find oftev in the ſcripture, 
Provi24sl. wemuſt underſtand that this word to honor,c omprehendeth 
Ine Underite goodopinion & eftimation,which wemult have of the 
he king, © ſovcraigne magifirate,and that the joining of the king bow 
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God,muſt cauſe us toattriburtegreatdignityand reverence 

unto him, in reſpe& of thatpower which is given him from 

his majeſty. Likewiſe whenir is ſaid, that we muſtbeſubjeR 

to the bugher powers,not becauſe of wrath onely but alſo for conſci« 5; 
enceſake,itis to honor thE withan excellencritle & to binde g,y;eqc; man 
us to obey them for the feare of God, and as we will obey obey their 
his ordinicey becauſe their power dependeth of him.Of this francs, we 
bonor and reverence it followeth, that wemuſt ſubmit our 

ſelves unto themin all obedience,whether it be in yeelding 

ro their ordinances or helts, in the paiment of impoſts and 

ſubſidies, orin receiving ſuch publike charges, avit ſhall 

=_ them to commir unto us. Briefly, every ſubjeR is Ofthelerrice 

oundto ſerve his prince with = and life, whichis the prince. 

perſonall ſervice of anaturall ſubjeR , not as ahireling that 

ſerves at will, whereas the other ſervice is neceflary. Let eve- Rom. r3.1,2, 
77 ſoule(ſaith S. P aule) beſubjelt tothe higher powers. For who- 
ſoever reſſteth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God. He wrie 

teth alſo to Titus in this maner. Put them inremembrance that Tit.z.r, 

they be ſubjett to theprincipalities and powers ,and that they be 0+ 

bedient andready t0 every good worke, Submit your [elves ( ſaith 
S.Peter)nuto yr dis 7:0 of man for the Lords ſake, whee 1Pcr.2.13.14 
ther it be unto the king as untothe (uperionr,or unto governors,as 

vnto them that are ſent of him for the puniſhment of evil doert, 

and for the praiſe of them that do well, Moreover, to the ende 


lelife in all goalines and honeſty, 

wt pl. For ſeeing no 

men canreſiſt & magiſtrares withoutrefiſting God,howſo- 

ever ſome may thinke, that a weake & powerles magiſtrate 

may be contemned without puniſhmer, yer God is ſtrong & 

mighty to revengethe contempt of hisordinance, Befides, p;jvate men 

under this obedience is c6tained that moderation which all muſt nor bofie 
. . . . themſelves in 
private perſons ought to obſerve in publike affaires, name- publik abfires 

ly, that they muſt not of their owne moticn intermeddlein 

Pp 2 the 
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the governement or reformation of them, nor take upon 
themraſhly any part of the-magiſtrars office,norto attempr 
any publike thing. It there be any fault inthe common po. 
licie thatncedeth amendment,they muſt not therfore ſtir at 
all therein, nortaketothemſelves authority to redreſſeit,or 
once to put tootheir helping hands, which in thatreſpe& 
areasit were bound behind them. Bur they areto ſhewitto 
the ſuperior, who onely hath his hand unbound to diſpoſe 
and order publike matters,and if hethen command themto 
deale therin,they may put it in execution,as being furniſhed 
The counſet. Withpublike authority.For,as we uſero call the counſellors 
lorsot aprince of a prince, his cies andeares, becauſe they muſt be yigj. 
are his er=55"% 1nt fot him, ſo we may alſo call thoſe menhis hands,whom 
officers © he hath appointed to execute ſuch things asare to be done, 
his hands. Andtotheſe we owe honor and obedience, ſeeing theforce 
of the lawes conliReth in their commandement. Theſe are 
the magiſtrates & officers eſtabliſhed by the ſoveraigne,and 
armed with power to compell the ſubjects to obey his laws, 
Two kinds of or elſe to puniſhthe. Wherby we ſec two kinds of comman- 
publike power 6;ng with publike power, the one in chicfe, which is abſo- 
lute,indefinite & above the laws,above magiſtrates andpri. 
vate men:the other is lawfull,ſubje& to the laws and tothe 
ſoveraigne, which power properly belongeth to them that 
haye extraordinary power to command, as long as their 
The difference commiliion laſteth.” The foveraigne prince acknowJedgeth 
mn 1ehonrt (afrer God)none greater than himſclfe: the magiſtrate hol- 
pifirare,& the deth his power (aticr God) of the ſoveraigne prince, andis 
private ate alwaiesſubjeRrobim and to his laws, Private men acknow- 
Iedge af;er God ( who niuſt alwajes be firlt ) their ſove- 
raipne prince,his lawes and his magiſtrates, every one inhis 
place of juriſdiftion, They: are bound to obey them, even 
wow farre ſub Tthen(which is repeated in m3 ny laws)when they command 
4 cnn any thing contrary to publike profir,or againſt civil juſtice, 
prince and his {othat it be not againſt thelaw of God and of nature. Now 
Tees ofa £0r3{much as when we intreated of the ſoveraigne magi- 
prodmagi firete , wedeſcribed him ſuch a one as he ought to be, an- 
T7? ſweringtruly to his title, that is to ſay, a facher of the coun- 
trey Which he goyerneth, a ſheepcheard of his people, the 


gaidian of peace, protector ofjuſtice,and preſeryer of inno* 
cencie, 
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cency, that man might well be judged to be beſide himſelfe 

that would reprehend ſucha government, Butbecauſe it 

commonly falleth out , that moſtprinces wander farre out 

of the right way, and that ſome having no care to do their The behaviour 
| duty,ſleep in their delights and pleaſures, others fixing their * il princes, 

' | hearts upon coyeroulnes, ſetto ſaleall lawes, priviledges, 

' rights & judgements:ſome ſpoilethe poorepeopleby over- 

charging them with impoſts and exaQions to furniſh their 

prodigality and unmeaſurable difſolutenes: others exerciſe 

openrobberies, inſacking of houſes, violating of virgines 

& maried women, inmurdering innocents,or ſuffering ſuch 

violence to be done under them by the miniſters ard bends 

of their pleaſures: ſome alſo opprefle the nobiliry,eyen the 

princes of their bloud, to ſhew fayour to baſe perſons, and 

thoſe ſtrangers,deſpiſing woorthy men that are theirnatu. = 

rall ſubjects and vaſſals:1 ſay, conſidering theſe things,it wil 

be very hard,yeaalcogether impoſſible, coperſwadea great 

many, that foch are to be acknowledged for princes and 

true ſuperiors, and that we muſt of neceſſity obey them ſo 

far as we may without offending our conſciences conſecra- 

ted to God onely. For this afteQion is rooted inthe hearts Tyrants arena- 

of men, to hate & deteſt tyrants no lefſe than they loye and © Maree. 

reverence juſt kings, So that when amongſt ſuch lothſome 

vices,ſo far eliranged not onely fro the dutyofa magiſtrate, 

but alſo fromall humanity, they ſee intheir ſoveraigne no 

forme of the image of God, which ought toſhinein him, 

no ſhew of aminiſter given from above for the praiſe of 

good men, and execution of vengeanceupon the wicked, 

they are cally driven forward to hate and to contemne 

him, and finally, to rebell againſt him, But if we direR our 

ſightto the word of God,it willead us a greatdealefurther, 

For it will make us obedient, not onely to the rule of thoſe 

princes whichexecute their office according tojuſtice, but 

to themalſo that donothingleſſe than their duty. It telleth 

us,that whatſocver they are, they have their authority from 


God onely: the good, as mirrors ofhis goodnes; the bad,as We moſt obey 
and reverence 


ſcourges of his wrath to puniſh the iniquity of the people: ns mdotns 
but both the one and the other, authorized from him with aswellas juſt. 


the ſame dignity and majeſty in regard of their ſubjeAs. 
Pp 3 There=- 
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Therefore inreipeR of obedience and reverence, we owe 
as much to the unjuſt, as to the juſt Prince. Which thin 
becauſe it is ſo hardly belceved amongſt men, and lefic 
praQtiſed now than ever, I will infiſt a little longer in the 
proofe of my ſaying by teſtimonies ofthe Scripture,than we 
have uſed ro doin our other diſcoutſes, Firſt, Idefireevery 
one diligently. to conſider and warke the providence of 
God, and that ſpeciall working whereby he uſcth to diſtri. 
bute kingdomes, and to eſtabliſh ſuch kings as he thinks 
good,whereof mention is often made in the >criptore.Asit 
| Dan.2. 27, is written in Daniel: He changeth thetime and ſeaſons: he taketh 
& 4.14. away kings: he ſetteth up kings, that living men may know,that the 
woſt High hath power over the kingdome of men. a it to 
whomſoever he will, and appointeth over it the moſt abjcil ameng 
men.It is well knowne wha: maner of king Nabuchadnezzar 
was,even hethat tooke Ieruſalem,namely,a great theefe, & 
a robber : Notwithſtanding God affirmeth by the propher 
Eze.29.18.19, Ezechiel, That he pou him the land of Egypt for the reward 
his worke, and for the wages of his army wherewith he had ſerved 
Dan,2.37, himin ſpoiling and ſacking T yrs. And Damel ſaid unto him:0O 


Nabuchid- 


king thou art a king of kings: for the God of heaven hath given thee 
a kingdome, power ſtrength & glory, Whe we heare thathe was 
appointed king by God, we niuſt withall call ro mindthe 
heavenly ordinance, which comandeth ws to feare and honor the 
king, & then we will not doubt to yee!de to a wicked tyrant 
that honor which God hath thonoht him meet for, Whe Samuel 


declared to the people of Iſrzel what oy ſhould ſuffer of 


their kings,not onely according to the rights & priviledges 
of hismajeſty,bur by tyrannical cuſtoms and faſhons,name- 
ly that they wawldtake their ſons © daughters to ſerve him their 
Lands, vmes and gardens, to give themto their ſervants,contrarie 
to the commandement of the law ff God yet he enjoined them 
all obedicce,leaving them no Jawfull occaſion to refiſt their 
lere 27.5-&c king. 1 have(ſaith the Lordin leremy)made the earth,the man, 
and the beaft that are upon the ground, my great power, andby 
my outſtretched arme, and have givenit unto whomit pleaſed me- 


B wt now 1 have given all theſe lands into the hand of Nabuchad- 
88<ar the king of Babel my ſervant, and the beaſts of the fields 
heve 1 alſo given 


bim to ſerve him. Andalluations ſeal! (erve m 


Artyrant called 
the feryanrof 
God, 
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and his ſon, and his ſons fon , untill the very time of his land come 

alſo. And ihe nation and jr which will not (erve the ſame 
Nabuchadnezzar king of Babel, and that will not put their necke 

under the yoke of the king of Babel , the ſame nation will I viſite, 

({aith the Lord)with the ſword, famine, & peſtilence. Wherefore 

ſerve the king of Babel & live, We know by theſe words with 

what great obediece God would havethis perverſe & cruel 

tyritto be honored, only for this reaſon, becauſe he was life 

up by his hand unto that roialmajeſty, Now if we are bound 

to belceveas much of all the kings of the eartb,theſe fooliſh 

& {editious thoughts ſhould never come unto our mindes, 

thata king muſt be handled according as he deſerveth,and 

thatit tandethnor with reaſon, that we ſhould accountour 

ſelves his ſubjeRs, who for his part behaveth not himſelfe 
rowards us as a king, There is in the ſame propher a coman= 

dement of God to his people to defire the proſperity of Ba- 

bylon, wherein they were held captives, and ro pray for it, 

becauſe m the peace thereof they ſhould have peace, Behold how Iere.29.7. 
the Iſraelites were commanded to pray for his proſperity, 
who had ſpoiled them of their goods and poſſeſſions , cari- 
edthem into exile, and broughtthem into miſerable bon- 
dagc: fo farre off is it, that they were permitted to rebel! 
againt him. Although Davidalreadyeleted king by thewil 
of Cod, and annointed with holy oile,was unjuſtly purſued 
of Saul, yet he ſaid. The Lord keepe me from doing that thing to 1.Sam;24.7; 
my maſeer the Lords awnointed, to lay my hand «pon him. For who & 26. 10. 
Car Lay his hand upon the Lords annointedand be guiltleſſe? As the a 
Lord liveth either the Lord ſhall (mite him, or his day ſhall come to _ upon 
die, or he ſhall deſcend into battell and periſh, The Lord keepe me il aenne 


from laying my hand upon the $ amointed, This word is di- 


refed to usall, &'ir ought ach usnot to ſift out the life 
of our ſoyeraigneprince,butfo content our ſelyes withthis 
knowledge,that by the will of God he is eftabliſhedandler 


in an ef ate, that is full of an inviolable majeſty. Moreover, Theſe Bfie, or 
weread in 7ocph:s, that the holieſt mEtharever were amog Fflennere a 

: A . . | r 
the H-brewes,called Eſſei,that is to ſay,truepraQtiſers ofthe 2%, oa 


God. maintai is,that ſoveraigne princes, what- Iewes,thar pre 
law of God, maintained this;t gnep Fat r ver 


loever they were,ought to be inviolabletotheir ſubjeQs,as a moſt perfeQ 
they that were ſacredand ſent of God. Neither is there any kind of life, 


Pp 4 thing 
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thing more uſuallin all the holy Scriptures, than the prohi. 
bition to kill or to ſecke thelite or honor, not onely of the 
prince, bur alſo of inferior magiltrates, although ( ſaiththe 
Scri prure)they be wicked. Andir is aid in ExodugT how ak 
not raile upon the judges either ſpeake evil of theruler of thy pee. 
ple.Now, if he that doth ſois guilty oftreafon,both again 
the divine and humane majeſty, what puniſhment is ſuffici. 
ent for him that ſecketh after theis life? According to mens 
lawes , not.onely that ſubject is guilty of hightreaſonthax 
hath killed his foveraigne prince, but he alſo that attemp- 
tedir, that gave counſel, | conſented+o it, that thought 
it, Yea,hethat was never prevented nortakenin the man. 
ner, in this point of the ſoveraigne the law accounteth him 
as condemnedalready: and judgeth him culpable of death 
that thoughtonce iatimes paſt to have ſeazed uppon the 
lifeof his Prince, notwithſtanding any repentancethatfol- , 
lowed.And truly there was a gentleman of Normandy,who 
confelled'to a Franciſcan frier, that he once minded to haye 
killed king Francs the firſt, but repented him of that evill 
thought. The frier gave himabſolution , bur yet afterward 
told the king thercof, who ſent the gentleman to the Parli- 
ament of Paris there to be tried, where he was by common 
conſent condemned to die, and after executed. Among 
the Macedonians there was a law that condemned todeath 
five of their next kinsfolks that were convited of conſpi* 
racy againſt their prince. We ſee then the ſtraight obligati- 
on whereby we are bound unto our princes both by divine 
& humane right, Wherefore if it ſo fall out that we are cru» 
clly vexed by a prince void of bumanity, or elſe polledand 


burthened with exaQions by one that is covetous or prodi- 
gall: or deſpiſed and ill acl by a carcleſſe prince, yea 


afflited for true picty by aſacMegious and unbelceving ſ0- 
veraigne, or otherwiſe moſtunjuſily and cruelly intreated, 
firſt let us call to minde our offences committed againſt 
God, which undoubredly he correReth by ſuch ſcourges. 
Secondly, let us thinke thus with our ſelves that it belon« 
geth nottous to remedy luchevils, being permitted onely 


to call upon God for helpe , in whoſe handsarethe hearts 


of kings, and alteration of kingdomes, It is God, who (2s 
| David 
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Davidſaith (fitterh among the gods, that ſhal judge them: Pal.8z.r, 
at whoſe only looke al thoſe kings and judges of the earth, 
ſhal fall and be confounded, who have not kiſſed his Sonne g ,;.. 
lIeſus Chriſt,but have decreed unjuſt lawes , to opprefle the Eſay.1o.s, 
pooreinjudgement, and to ſcatter the lawfull right of the . 
weake, that they may preie upon the widowes, and poll 
the orphans. Thus let all people learne, that 1tis their due- 
tic aboveall things to beware of concemning or violating 
the authoritie oftheir ſuperiours, which ought to be full of 
| majeftie unto them, ſeeing itis confirmed by God with fo - 
many ſentences and teſtimonies, yea although ir bee in 
the hands of moſt unwoorthy <2 awe who by their wic- 
kednes make it odious (a muchas inthem lieth) and con- 
temptible, Moreover, they muſtlearnethat they muſt obey 
their lawes andordinances,and take nothing in hand that is 
againſt the priviledges and markes of ſoveraigntic. Then 
ſhall we be moſt happie,if we conſccrate our ſoules toGod 
onely, and dedicate our bodies, lives and goods, to the ſer- 
vice ofour Prince. . 


T he end of the fourteenth. dates works. 
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Era] Hen we began yeſterdayto intreate 
KEW of che ſundrie kindes of effates and 

/ 2 govergmets that have bene inforce 

| amongftmen,and of the excellency 

or deformitie of them, we reſerved 

= toa further conſideration the mo» 

narchy or kingly power,under which we live in France. This 
forme of regiment by the common conſent of the worthieſt 
Philoſophers and moſt excellent men, hath bene alwaies ta- 
ken for the beſt, happicſi,and moſt aſſured common.wealth 


ofall others, as that wherein all the lawes of nature guide 
| us: 


The lawes of 
nacure leade us 
| OA monarchy, 
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us: whether we looketo this little world, which hath bur 
one body,and overallthe members one only head, of which 
the will,motion and ſenſe depend;or whether we take this 


great world, which bath buc one ſoveraigne God; whether 


-Tneveric kind 
of thing one 
exccllcth, 


A Monarchie 
moſt {ignihi - 
cantly repre- 
ſemcth the di- 


vine regiment, 


we caſt up our eies to heayen,we ſhall ſce bur one ſunne, or 
looke upon theſe ſociable creatures below, we ſee thatthe 
cannot abiderherule of many amongſt them,But 1leaye to 
you(my Companions)the diſcourſe of this matter. | 

AMANA, Amongall creatures, both with and without 
life, we alwaies finde one that hath the preheminence aboye 
the reſt ofhis kinde. Among all reaſonable creatures, Man: 
among beaſts, the Lion is taken for chicfe : among birds, 
the Eagle: among graine, wheate: among drinkes, wine:a- 
mong ſpices, baulme : among all metrals, gold : among all 
the elements,the fire. By which natural demonſiration we 
may judge,that the kinglymonarchical government draw- 
eth neareſt to nature of all others, 

ARAM. Theprincipalitie of one alone is more confor 
mable,and more ſignificant to repreſent the divine & inet- 
fableprincipalitic of God,who aloneruleth all chings,than 
the powerof many overa political body. Notwithſtanding 
there hath bene many notable men that have judged amo- 
narchie, not to be the beſt forme of government that may 
be among men.Butitis your dutie(A Cx 1T03) to handle 
us this matter, 

ACHITOB. This controverhic hath alwaies beene very 
Feat among thoſe that have intreated of the formes of po- 

cies and governments of eſtates, namely, Whether it bee 
more agreeable to nature, and more profitable for man- 
kindetolive under therule of one alone, than of many,nei- 
ther fide wanting,arguments to proove their opinion. 
ow although ic be but a vaine occupation for private 
men,who hayeno authoritic to ordaine publike marters,to 
diſpute which is the beſt eſtate of policic : & a greater point 


of raſhnesto determine thereof im ply, ſeeing the chicfeſt 


thing conſifteth in circumſtances, yet to content curious 


minds, and ro make them more willing to beare that yoke 
unto Which both divine and humane nature and equitie 
hath ſubjeRed chem, 1 purpeſc here to weigh their ſiron- 


gelt 
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peſt reaſons that have miſliked amonarchie, to the end that 
by contrarie concluding arguments, which maintaine and 
defend it, both they and we may beſo much the more ſtir- 
red up , to range our ſelves willingly underthe happie and 
Jawfull cule of our king, conſidering the agreement and 
participation which it hath with all the good policies that 
can be named, as alſo the happines and cerraine benefite 
that cometh to us, as wellinreſpeR of this ourprivare life, 
as ofthe common proſperitic of the whole publike bodie, 
unto which we owe our ſelyes. Fir{t we will note that a mo- 
narchy,a kingdom,or royal power, ſignific one & the ſtme 
thing : namely, one kinde of Common wealth, whereinthey,, 
abſolute ſoveraigntie confiſteth in one onely Prince, who narchic oc 
may not be commaunded by any , but may commaund *i3!y poweris 
all. If there be two princes of equall power in one eftate, 

neither the one nor the other is ſoyeraigne, But aman may 

well ſay, that both together have the ſoveraigntie ofthe E- 


Nate, which is comprehended under this word Oligarchie, 
Of a Duarchic, 


and is properly called a Duarchie , which may continue ſo 9/2 
# ws 3 that is, of the 
long as thoſe two princes agree, otherwiſe it muft needs be gc oftwo. 


that the one will overthrow the other. Therefore to ayoide 
diſcord, the Emperouts divided the eſtate intorwo parts, 

the one taking himlſelfe for Emperour ofthe Eaſt,the other The diviien of 
of the Welt : and yet the edits and ordinances were pub. "* __ 
liſhed by the common conſent of both Princes, to ſerve 

both their Empires.Bur aſſoone as they fell in debate, both 

the Empires were indeede divided, both for power, for 

lawes,and for eſtate, He therfore may be called a Monarch, 
thatofhimſzlfealone hath power to preſcribe lawes to all 

in generall, and to every oncin particular. And under this 

power are comprehended all the otherrights and markes 

of ſoveraigntie,which the lawyers cal legalrights,& handle 

them ſeverally, which nevertheleſſe we may comprehend i_randic 
under cight ſoyeraigne marks:namely,ro make and to abro- of foreraiguy. 
gatealaw: to proclaime watre, orto make peace: totake 
knowledge in the laſt appeale ofthe judgement of all Ma- 

giſtrats : ro appoint or to diſappoint the greateſt officers: to 

charge or to diſcharge the ſubjeQs of taxes and ſublidies; 


to grant tolerations and diſpenſations againſt therigor of 
awes: 
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lawes : to inhaunce or to pull downe theritle,value,& con; 

ſtantrate of money : to cauſe ſubjeQs and liegepeopleto 

ſweare that they will be faithful without exception ,rohim 

unto whom the oath is due, Now, to enter into that matter, 

which we purpoſed eſpecially to handle : namely, whether 

a Monarchie be more profitable,than any other forme ofe. 

Theirreaſons Nate : many have maincained that it isa dangerous thing to 

— merry 2 liveunderthe rule of one oncly king orprince,becauſe itisq 

ycrie hard matter to finde one perteCtin all points,as everie 

King or Prince muſt of neceſſ1tie be,if he will deſerve that 

- Whatexcet. Dame: according to that which Cyrus Monarch of the Per. 

lencie is requi- ſans ſaid : 7 hat # belonged to none to command , if he were nat 

em that Letter than all thoſe over whom he commanded. Moxeover, ul. 

though it were poſſible to find one of that perfeRion which 

is required,yet were itathing alwaicsto be greatly feared, 

that by reaſon of humane frailty,& of the great licencethat 

kibacheve toexecutetheir wils,he would change both con- 

dition and nature, and ofa king become atyrant, of which 

there are-infinite example ſet downe in hiſtories, Yeaitis 

certaine and granted by the greateſt part of them that have 

written of ſtate matters,that every kind of comimon-wealth 

that is eſtabliſhed fimply,and alone by it ſelfe, quickly de- 

venerateth into the next vice, if it be notmoderatedand 

held backe by the reſt: As a kingdome is ſoone changed in» 

to atyrannie,an Ariſtocraty into an Oligarchic, & ſo ofthe 

other. But this danger is greater in a Monarchie, (as they 

ſay thatmiſlike it) than under the rule of many , becauſe it 

is unlikely, that all of them ſhould be wicked, and if any 

one be ſo,the good men may bridle him, And ſo they con- 

clude,that ic is not ſo dangerous a matter to live under the 

government of many, as of one, who may more eaſily cor- 

rupt his nature, being a Monarch,than many can do that are 

eletedin an Ariſtocraty, as the Arcopagiticall Lordin A- 

thens,the Ephoriesin Lacedemonia,& theſenate in Rome. 

After the death of Cambyſer, Monarch of the Perſians, when 

The Perſian Fhechiefe Lords ofthe kingdom had (lain that Magn who 

Councell held under the name Smerdis, had uſurped the rule of the eſtate, 

for the ef3'i- they deliberated of Mai encrall 
ſhing ofrheir y rated of the affiires, and heldeag 

Eſtate, ouncell, wherein(as Herodotus writeth) many very woot 


thy 
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thic and memorable ſpeeches were uttered. Oranes moo- Orane: oratis, 
vedthis,that the affaires might be governed in common 
by the Perſians, ſpeaking unto them in this manner. I am 
not of opinion, that one of us from hence forward ſhould 
be ſole Monarch over all, becauſe itis neitherpleaſanc nor 
ood to haveit ſo. For ye know to what inſolencie Cam- 
ſes was growne, ye have allo thryughly ſcene the bold- 
neſſe ofthe Magus: and ye may thinke with your ſelyes 
how perillous a thing itis to have a Monarchie, which may 
do whatitlift, nor being ſubjeR to correis, The beſt man 
in the worldplaced in this eſtate, will ſoone be carried away 
with his woonted thoughts. Inſolencie poſſefieth him, be- 
cauſe of preſent proſperitic, and hatred is ſoon bred in ſuch 
a man, Now having theſetwo vices, he aboundeth inallin» 
iquitie, and commirteth great injuſtice, one while through 
inſolencie,another while ofhatred. Alchough a Tyrant, has 
ving abundance of ail good things, ſhould be farrefrom 
envie,yetthecontraric falleth out in hit towards bis ſube 
jeRs,For he hateth good men thar live and proſper well, he The effe&s of 
delightethinthe wicked,and gladly heareth evill.reports of* 77**** 
other men, And which becommeth him very ill, if youad- 
mire andpraiſe him moderately, he is angry that you doit 
not exceſſively:and yet if you do ſo,he will miſlikeit,think= 
ing that you flatter him, Beſides, which is woorlt of all,he 
changeth the lawes and cuſtomes of the countrie, forceth 
women, killeth good men, nottaking knowledge of their 
caufe.Thus did this Perſian lord coclude, that a Monarchie 
was to beleft, and a Democratie to be choſen, egabyſer, 
one of his companions, liked well che aboliſhing ofa Mo+ Megabyles 0- 


narchie, but perſwaded theArift cratical government, ſay- ration foran 


0 . . bt OCTAtYs 
ing, that nothing was more ignorant, ormore inſolent, 


than an unprofitable multitude.Therefoe it wasin no wiſe 

tolerable, that eſchuing the inſolency ofa Tyrant, they 

ſhould fall into the hands of an unbrideled and diſordered 

people. Many others have noted great dangersand dif- 14, j,ngers 
commoditiesin a Monarchie ,cſpecially in the change of of a Monarchy 
the Monarch,whether it be trom illto good, or from good 

to better, For we commonly ſee at the changing of prin- 


ces, new devices, new lawes, new officers, new friends, 
new 


co 
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new forme of living: Becauſe Princes ordinarilie take de. 
light in changing, and in remooving almoſt all things, tha 
men _ ſpeake of them: which many times brin 
great diſcommodities to their ſubjeRs.Bur ifthis were not 
ſo,and the prince as wiſe as heatt could wiſh, yet thealian. 
ces,andlcagues made by a mans predeceſſor,end with hiny 
whichis the cauſe that the aliances endivg, the neigbours 
betake them to atmes, and the ſtrongeſt aflaulteththe wes 
keſt, orelle preſcribeth him lawes, For many maintaine, 
thatthe ſucceſſors of Princes are not boundto the treaties 
and obligations of their predeceſſors, if they benottheir 
heires. Another inconvenience to be feared in a Mona. 
chie, isthe danger of falling into civil war,through the di- 
viſion of thoſe that aſpire to the crowne , and namely, if 
there be right of eleion, which oftentimes draweth after 
ietheruine of the eſtate. Bur put the caſe there were no 
ftrife for the Monarchie, yer if the Monarch be a childe, 
there will be diviſion for the government of him, between 
the mother and the Princes, or betwixt the Princes them. 
SC ſelves. Alſo when God purpoſethto be revenged upon na 
Gedswrath, fi0ns, he threatneth to give them children for princes, And 
although the child hath a tutor, by the appointment of the 
predeceſſor , or by cuſtome, yet is there danger of making 
 kimſelfe ſoveraigne Lord,of which thing hiſtories ſet down 
many examples before our ejes. If a yoong Prince freede 
from tutors,cometo the crowneghis government is no lefſe 
to be feared. For being then ſer at libertic when his luſts are 
molt yiolent,you ſhal ſee nothing in his court bur fooleries, 
wackiogs,and looſe behaviour. If he be warlic, he will ha- 
zard his ſubjeRs,his eſtate,and his perſon, to make triall of 
his valure. Briefely, a craftie and wicked Monarch will efta« 
bliſh a tyranny: acruell man will make a lavghter-houſe 
of the Common-wealth: a whoore-maſter will makeita 
ewes: a covetous wretch willpull off both haire and skin 
from his ſubjeAs: aprodigall prince will ſucke the blood 
andmarrow,to glut a dozen of horſe-leaches about his per- 
lontafooliſhand ignorant prince will doe woorle, falling 
eaſilic intothe moſt of theſ: vices, for want of judgement 


to Know and to make choiſe of counſell , neceflary forthe 
| govyerne- 
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government of his eſtate. Theſe are the chiefe reaſons of 

them that miſhke a Monarchie. Now we will alleadgethe 

other reaſons in the defence of it, and begin with Darin Darias oration 
his declaration upon the ſpeechesof his companions, re. {ors Moaar- 
hearſed by us in the generall Councell of the Perſians : be. * 

cauſe it is well woorthy to be remembred, according unto - 

which the Monarchie was concluded of in the councell, In 

my judgement(faid he to the aſſembly) THegaby/cs ſaid wel 
concerning the multitude, butill inthat which belongerh 
roanOligarchie. For although there be three kinds of Po- 

licies, aDemocraty, an Oligarchy, and a Monarchy, and all 

good , yet lfaythis laſtis far better than the other, becauſe 

there is nething ſo good as the government of one yertu- 

ous man alone, who judging thereafter, governeth his pco- 

ple wirhoutreprehenſion, I willnot ſpeake ofthe counſels 

which hetakethinlike manner againſt his enemies and ill« 

willers. Butin anOligarchy,where wy buſie themſclyes Againſtan Oli. 
with publike affaires, great enmitics ariſe berweenethem, ****”" 
from whence proceede (editions, and from ſcditions mur- 

ders, and by murders ſome onearraineth to a Monarchie, 
Whereby you may eaſily know how much better a Monar. 

chyis. As touching the people, it is impoſhble but thar 

where they rule, there ſhould bee much wickedoes, which 
increaſing in the evill governors of the Common-wealth, 

breedeth not hatred berweene them, bur great friendſhip, 

For they thatareevill affeAed rowards the Comion-wealth, 

hide one anothers counſell , untill ſome one man being ſet 

ever the people,cauſe them to give over, Then isthat man 

admired, and therewichall made a Monarch : whereby alſo 

it isevident, that a Monarchy is beſt. Wherefore my advice 

is, thar, ſeeing wee have bene ſer atliberty by one onely 

man, we ſhould maintaine that Eftate: otherwiſe wee ſhall 

diſanull the lawes of our country, thatare already well e- 
Rabliſhed, which will not turnerto the beſt for us, Dionyſins 
Halicarnaſſexa in bis antiquities of Rome, affirmeth thatthe A Mdnanhie 


like ſpeech was uſed before Romulus, when hee firſt eſtabli- concuredup- 


ſhed the government in Rome: where Amnay concluded cellof the Par- 


for the Monarchy, as Dari«s did among the Perſians. The ja fas” 


ſame queſtion was deliberated of by Aug»ſius among bis gaitas 
friendes, / 
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friendes, becauſe he deſired nothing more than toliyein 

reſt, and to give over theEftate : but it was thenconclu- 

ded, thata Monarchie was beſt for the Common-wealth, 

and the event prooved the ſame. For before the Romanes 

could notlive ten yeares without civill warreor ſedition: 

whereas Anguſtus preſerved them almoli fiftie yearsinper. 

feR peace, which continued alſo long time after his death, 

* Demoſthenes in his firſt Olynthiacke oration, ſheweth the 
Athenians what advantage a Monarch hath in the delibes 

ration and execution of great enterpriſes, ſpeaking inthis 

manner. It is greatly ayaileable for the ſpeedic and commo- 

The commodi. dious execution of watlike exploits, when one man alone 
ties ofa Mo- hath the overſight of all enterpriſes, both ſecret and open, 
2 big and withall is Captaine, Lord,and treaſurer, & alwaies pre- 
ſent at the affaires, But who can denie, thatit is not agreat 
dealc better for great and mightie nations to be gaverned 
Monarchically, to the end that they may maintaine them- 
ſelves in unitic at home,and abroad in reputation? Eſpeci- 
ally thoſe nations where there are Princes, Dukes, Mar- 
\ nere 0 ro We other Gentlemen;who poſlefle in 
the higheſt, loweſt,and middle ſort of juſtice, Villages, Bo- 
roughs, Townes, Caſtels, with yaſſals holding and relying 
of them by fealtie and homage:as namely in France,Spaine, 
and other countries, wherein the Monarch by abſolute po- 
wer,& force when neede is,holdeth in the greater ſort with 
the lefle, ſtaying the inſolencic of the. one, and releeving 
others from oppreſſion,Otherwile, ifthey were dividedinto 
many heads, diſagreeing among themſelves, and acknow- 
ledging no ſoyeraigne Lord , =. doubterh but that they 
would be continually troubled with civill wars,ſet upon by 
ſtrangers,and ſpoiled ofall fides ? Italy prooverh this ſufhci 
ently untous, which commanded the greateſt part ofthe 
world, whenit was united in one: but being now divided 
into many Potentates & Scignories, after unſpeakeablect- 
UR lamities of civil wars,which it hath ſuffered alongrtime,itis 
lb. Prey © yet Without doubt expoſed fora prey toallthe neighbors, 
borr5and why, if they werenot (taied with other wars. If we confiderthe 
antiquity oftheroyal governmet,8 how it hath bin prad® 

ſed ofal natiss almoſt;cither whole,or in part,to ws great 

$344 | onour 
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honor & felicity, we ſhalibe conſtrained to prefer itbefore 

all others, and to account all thoſe happy that live under a | 
Monarchy, As menlrved mold time ((aith Ariſtotle)under kings, Ofthe antiqui« 
[o they thought that the gods hada king. Allnations (faith C icero) _—_ King- 
obeied kings in old time, which kind of rule was at the firſt beſtow= 

ed upon moſt juſt men. And it hath greatly profited our com- 
mon-wealth, thatfrom the beginning thereofir hath bene 

ruled by a kingly government, The rſt name of Empire and 

rule, knowne in the earth ((aith Saluſt) was theroyall eftate : but 

then mendived without covetonſnes , every one being content with 

his owne. Fromthe beginning (as Trogiu Pompeius writeth) of 

countries & nations, the governmet was inthe hands of kings who 

were not lift up to that bigh degree of majeſty by popular ambits- 

on , but for their modeſtie , which was knowne and approoved of 

good men, Then the people were not Keptin awe by any 

lawes,but the pleaſure & will of princes ſtood forall lawes, 

They were more given to keepe the frontires of their Em- 

pire,than to inlarge them. Kingdomes were bounded by his 

Country, that raigned therein. Ninws king of the Aſſyrians, my the 
whom the Scripture calleth Nimrod, (that is a rebell) anda geq the limits. 
mighty hunter, was the firſt that co"g the ancient cu» ” _ kivg- 
ſtome of the nations, through greedy deſire of ruling, and * 


that vegan to war upon his neighbors. For finding that the 


people knew not as yet how to reſiſt, he ſubdued them all, 

from his kingdome to the end of Lybia. Almoſtall the an- 
cientnations of greateſt renowne lived under the royall 
governmet,as the Scythians, Ethiopians, Indians, Aſſyrians, any 1 
Medes, Egyptians, BaQrians, Armenians , Macedonians, Monarchica!ly. 
lewes,& Romans,after they were weary of other govern= 

ments. Thoſe alſo thar are moſt famous at this day, live af- 

ter the ſame ſort,as the Frenchmen, Spaniards, Engliſhmen, 
Poloniaas, Danes, Moſcovites, Tartares, Turkes,Abiſſines, 

Moores , Agiameſques, Zagathians, Cathains. Yea the 

ſavage people newly diſcovered, are in manner all un. 

der Kings, And they thar live in other kinds of Common- 

wealths, as the Venetians, do reraine an outward ſhew of 

a King , whomthey call a Duke, who is clective, and to theDuke- | 
continue his eſtate as long as he liveth, In other places ©27e —_ 


they have Gonfalonners, asat Lucquesz the lIike whereof 


Qq they 
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they were woont to have at Florence, and at Sienna, In 
fomeplacesrhey have Advyoyers, or Bourg-maifters, agin 
the Cantons of Switzerland , and inthe free Townes of 
What this Germanie, which acknowledge an Emperor, Vpon which 
x name we will note by the way , that it importeth no more 
than the name of a king, — amovght the Lawyers 
and others, there have bene infinite queſtions as touch- 
ing the authority and preheminence of both : namely, 
that the Emperors have uſurped over other Kings untill 
this preſent, albeit the power and Majeſtic of the Empire 
is greatly diminiſhed, ſo that nothing elſe remaineth ina 
manner but the name and ſhadow of it within Germanie, 
Vooy _ As for this title of Emperour, which the Romane Monarks 


of Emperor tooke to themſelves, and before uſed to call their Generals 
was firſt given ; 


was er 811" in warre by that name, it was upon this occaſion taken 
up. Afterthey had deprived 7 arquine of the kingdomeof 
Rome, by reaſon of hispride and inſolencie, this nameof 
king became ſo odious amongſt the Romanes, that it was 
forbidden to be uſed,by an ediQt and folemne oath, Where- 
upon when their popular Eſtate was changed into a Mos 
narchie, they would not call their Monarch by the name 
of king, by reaſon of their ancient oath, but called himEm- 
peror, as Appian writeth, Burt to continue the diſcourſe of 
Thereafons al- Our principall matter, and ro anſwer briefly to the reaſons 
ledged againit alleadgedagainſta Monarchie , we have firſt ro nore, that 
anſwered, themoſt part of the dangers mentioned do ceaſe, where 
the Monarchie gocth by ſucceffion, as it doth in ours. Fot 
there is no cauſe of feare in regard of any that might aſpire 
ro the crowne, or of the treatics and aliances;which are not 
broken by the prince his death, but renued and confirmed 
by his ſucceſſor and heire, unleſſe before they were greatly 
prejudiciall to the Eftate. That new princes ſeeke afeer no- 
velries,it may be ſaid of ſome : but it is much more uſuallin 
Ariſtocraticall and Popular eftates. For Magiſtrates that 
arerenued ſo often, would be very ſorowfull that their yeare 
ſhould run out before they had done ſome thing that might 
cauſe men to ſpeakeeither good or evill ofthem, As forthe 
troubles about the government of a yoong king, peradven- 
tureitfalleth notour oncein a hundreth yeares: whereas ifa 


Gonfa- 
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Gonfalonner of Genes be choſen but onely for twoyeares, 

and the common-wealth will be all on fire, To pur into.the 

ballance the crueltics and robberies of a tyrant, whereby to 
counterpoize many good Princes, there is noſhew of rea- 

ſon in ſo doing.For we know well ynough, that a peaceable 
Ariſtocraty wilſcly guided, if it may be ſo, is berterthan 

a crucll tyrannic, Bur the chicfe matter ſubjeR coourdiſ- 

courſe, is to know whether it be not better tohaveone 

juſt andperfe king, than many good Lords : and by the Oneſuſtprince 
contrary argument, whether the tyrannic oF fifty tyrants is coun 
not more perillous, than of one onely tyrant, Now,if many Lords:and ma- 
Maſters, Pilots, how wiſe ſocver they are, hinder one ano- 204205. 
ther, when every one defireth to hold the rudder,then ſures one. 

ly many Lords will do thelike,when they ſecke all together 

to governe the common-wealth,albeic they are wiſe & yer= 

tuous. And truly no Ariſtocraticall or Popular eſtate can be Monatchies 


have cuntiau* 


named, that hath laſted above 600. yeares together, and few 

have endured ſo long: Bur man TC aoncnching have conti- oo: 
nued 1000,Aand 1 200, yeares inthe ſame eſtate. Moreover, 

they are agreeable tothe upright lawes of nature,which (as 

we have before diſcourſed) do allleade us to a Monarchie, 

Bur there is more to be- conſidered of in our French king- 

dome, which ought to move all French hearts very much 

to defire the preſervation thereof,and to thinke themſelyes 

happie, that they may liveunderit: Imeane that which we 

touched inthe beginning of our ſpeech:namely, the agree=. 

ment & participation,which it hath with all good policies. 

Many Politicks have given this out, that no comon-wealth Theopinion of 
inſtituted to continuclong , oughtto be ſimple or of one cockingamin 
onely kinde : bur that the vertues and properties of the eftaeo/a Co. | 
other cftates muſt meece togetberinit,to the endethatno- " _ 
thing grow out of proportion, which might cauſe it ro de- 

generate tothe nextevill, and fo conſequently overthrow 

it, This was firſt oblerved by Lyewrgus,who in ordaining the 
Lacedemonian Common-wealth,mingled the Senate with The Lacede- 
thekings, and after the Ephories were cltabliſhed aboye 222» «lac 


the Kings , inſomuchthat they were mingled and weighed 
ſoequally rogether, that a man could not well diſcerne un- 
der what kinde of government it was erected, The Cartha- 


Qq 2 ginnian 
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The Carthagi- 


nian Comen- 
wealth was 
mint. 


Th Romane 
oftare mingled. 


The eſtate of 
Venicc come 


pcunded, 


What agree- 
ment the 
French Mo- 
narchy hath 
with every 


o00d policie 


Ariſtocraticall power of Senators,and the common people 
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oinjan common-wealth alſo,moſt floriſhing for alonp time 
wasſo inſticuted inthe beginning thereof. Ithad kings, the 
who had their preheminence in things belonging unto 
them. The Romane Comon-wealth, during thetime ofhet 


greateſt plory,hadtheſe three parrs ſo equally and propor. 
ttonablic tempered, thara man could nor tell, wht t 


were altogether Ariftocraticall,or Democratical,or Monar- 


chicall.In looking to the power of theConſuls,aman would 
have judged it Monarchical and Royall: rothe Senators A- 
riſtocraticall: rothe Tribunes and common ſort, Democra- 
ricall.The Venetians in their Common-wealth repreſent all 
theſceſtates.Their great Councell having ſoveraign power, 
whereof the Senat and the authority of all their Magiſtrates 
dependeth , doth repreſent the Popular eftate. The Duke, 
who is Prelidentas long as heliveth,repreſenteth the royal 
power,becauſc he eſpecially retaineth the gravity and dignh 
ty thereof. And the Colledge of ten men,with the Colledge 
of Ancients, commonly called Sages, repreſenteth the 
Ariſtocraty,as Contaremu writeth As for ourFrench Monar- 
chy, it may well be ſaid alfo to be partaker of all 3.inregard 
of the government thereof, albeir in truth the eſtate theres 
of is a ſimple and pure Monarchy, For the king is theMo- 
narch, beloved, obeyed, and reverenced: whoalchongh he 
have all power and ſoyeraigne authority to command, and 
ro do what he will, yet this great and ſoveraigne liberty ſce- 
meth in ſome ſort ro beruled and limited by good lawes & 
ordinances: and by the multitude and great authority of 
Othcers,and Counſellors,who are aſwell neere his perſon, 
as in ſundry places of his kingdome. The 12, Peeres, the e- 
cret andprivie councels,the Parliamentand great Counce], 
the Chambers of accounts, the Treaſurers, and Gener:Is of 
charges,reſemb!e in ſome ſort the Ariftocraty, The States 
yearely held in the Provinces,the Miralties of towns,Shree- 
valties,Conſulſhips, Capitolats, and Church-wardens, are 
as it were the forme of a Democraty , as Sieſſe! declareth 
more atlarge Moreover the general] Eftates of the Realme, 
which are wont to be gathered together to deliberate (the 
king being Preſident ) ofall matters concernin gthe Eſtate, 


do 
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do they not ſufficiently reſtifie the happy order thereof, 
drawing necreto the governmentof a good Occonomiſt, 
when the king(as Ariorle faith Jcommanderh in his king - 
dome,as a good father of a familie ruleth over his children, 
with love,and according to right and juſtice? Wherefore al- 
though all che authoricy of Officers, Counſellors , Parlia- 
ments, and Eſtates, dependeth (as rivers of a fountaine) of 
the onely power of their king and prince, yet of his father- 
ly and royall goodnes he granteth them ſuch authority,thar 
hardly could hedo any thing that were very violent,or too 
prejudiciall ro his ſubjeRts. And if ſome ſuch aQions may 
be noted, they come rather through the fault of his Coun. 
ſellors, than Com his Majcfily, Thus let us conclude with 
Plato, that the royall government and authority oughtto 
beprefcrred before all other policies, as that which draweth 
neereſt to the divinity. But it muſt have a Senate of good 
men joincd unto it, afcer the forme of an Ariſtocraty,as our 
kings have alwaics uſed to have, of theirnaturall benignity, 
which maketh them inclinable to all exerciſes of yertue, 


piety, andjuſtice. 
Of divers kinds of Monarchies, and of a Tyranny, Chap. 58. 


vers things,whichis (we ſec)particularlyin e- direrlly afle- 


very one fro his birth, & generally through» yer, formes of 
out all nations of the world, diſpoſeth without doubr the goverameacs. 
people as they grow inageand judgement, andaccording 

co their bringing up , to like one kinde of government ra- 

ther than another. But Frenchmen have even to theſe laſt The praiſe of 
times , carried away the praiſe ofa more naturall and con- bt Frenehns: 
Rant diſpoſition, love, obedience, and fidelity towards the love toa Mo - 
majeſty of a king , than other nations eyer ſhewed to their ***i©- 
forme of eflate & government. For amongſt them all,there 

is not one nation to be found, that hath ſo conſtantly con- 

tinued in their lawes and ancient cuſtomes without any al- 

reration and change, as this flouriſhing Monarchie, which 

bath alſo gone beyond them all in goodnes and mildnes of 


2oyernment, as we may ſee better (my Companions) if we 
q 3 come 


TOB, 


ACHr "Te variety ofmaners,and inclinations to dis yy, we, are 
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compare with it thoſc ſundry ſorts of Monarchies , which 
have bene heretofore, and do at this day flouriſh, of which 
many come as neere to atyranny , as ours is farre diſtant rg 
it, Andto make a tyranny appeare more odious, we will 
conſider the pernitious and miſcrable eſlate thereof. 

The difference ASER. ASitproperly belongeth'to a royall eſtatetogo- 

berweeni»© verneandrtorule ſubjeAs, not according to the ſenſuall 

andof atyrat, petite, and diſordred will of the Prince, but by maturity of 
counſell, and by obſervationof lawes and of juſtice: lo it 
2precth with a tyrant to reigne by his abſolute will, withour 
all regard either of lawes, or of the precepts of juſtice. 

AM ANA, Atyrant (faith Seneca) differeth from a kingin 
cffeR, not in name. The one ſecketh his owne good onely, 
and the other, the profite of the common-wealth, Nowlet 
us heare Ax AM,who will teach us to diſcerne them wellby 
their works, 

ARAM. Amongſtall the Monarchies that ever were, or 
are at this day among men, moſt of the ancient Authors 

Pires kinds of and great Politicks have noted out five ſundry ſorts, of 
Monarclics. yyhich I purpoſe here to diſcourſe particularly with briefe 
examples, that the excellency of ours may the better ap- 

peare over others, eſpecially over thoſe that decline much 

How the 6:6 150 tyranny, whoſe ſhame and infamie I will here diſplay, 
Monarti: The firſt and moſt ancient kinde of Monarchie was that, 
camevp. Which was voluntarily offcred by the people for ſome'he- 
roicall yertue appearing in thoſe men whom they judged 

woorthy to governe them juſtly and uprightly, And when 

they continued in this ſort to declare themſelves benefac- 

_ tors of the multitude, in gathering them together,in giving 

unto them territories, and in diſtributing lands among 

them, in finding out of arts,in making of warre, and inthe 
admyininiftration of juſtice unro them, their authority and 

power did lawfully deſcend to their ſucceſſors , who had 
loveraigne power in time of warre, and were chiefe in cer- 

taine ſolemne ceremonies of their ſacrifices, Herodot, 
Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and many others, make men- 

tion of this kindt of Monarchie. Afcer the floud , when 

the number of men increaſed ; Noah perſwaded his chil 


ren, and others of his poſterity, to diſperſe themſelves 
in 


& 
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in divers countries, to till che ground,and to build cownes, 
and to this ende he aſſigned' to every one his Province b 
lot. Nimrod the ſonne of Cuſs, whoſe grandfather Noah Gen.ro,s, 
was, abode with his men in the land ofthe Chaldeans, and 9fthercigne 
was their ficlt king, and the firtking of Babylon, He was Nimrod was 
the firlt that began to extende his bolindes by forceup- {* firſt king 

. ; warred up. 
pon his neighbours, ſending whole companies of people oa his neigbers 
into many and divers countries, tolay the foundations of 
other kingdoms, as hiſtorics do give us certaine knowledge 
thereof, This is the cauſe why many eſtabliſh che firſt Mo- 
narchy in Aſſyriaunder him.,Wereadealſo in good authors Gike happis 
that r firſt and auncient kings of Egypt kept themſelves a guclens kings 
longtime in this heroicallvertue, which had procured un- * gre 
to them heir dignity. They lived not diforderedly as thoſe | 
do, who becauſe of their dominion, judge their owne will | 
to be ajuft law for them, but they followed the conftituti- 
ons of lawes, as well inthe gathering of cheir duties and tri« 
bures,as in their maner of life. They uſed the ſervice of No- They uſed the 
ble-mens and of Princes children onely , who were of the $reonelyof 

. . . mens 

ageof twenty yeares , and were inſtruQted in all ſciences, children,and 
The reaſon whereof was, thatthe king being pricked for 2&7 velllews 
ward with the Gghtof them that were about him, mighr 
beware how he committed any thing woorthy of reproch. 
And truly there is nothing that corrupteth Princes ſo much 
as vicious ſervants,who Cake to pleale their ſenſuall defires 
and affeions, Whenthe king aroſe in the morning, hee 
was bound firftto take and receiveall the letters andre- 
queſts that were brought unto him,that anſwering neceſſa- 
ric matters firſt, all his affaires might be guided by order and 
reaſon. Then he went to the Temple to offer ſacrifice to the ThePrieisof 
gods, wherethe Prelate and chiefe Prieſt, after the ſacrifice \c—- pry 
and praiers were ended, rehearſed witha loud voice in the Princes inthe 
preſence of the people, what vertues were in the king,what | wp nu m_g 
reverence & religion towards the gods was in him,& w 
clemency.and humanity towards men. Morcover, he told 
that he was continent, juſt, noble minded, true , liberall, 
one that brideled his deſires, and puniſhed malefaFtors 
with a more milde and light puniſhment than the greatnes 


of their linne and offence required, rewarding alſo his ſub- 
Qq4 jeas 
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 jeAs with graces and gifts that were greater thantheirde. 


The diet of the 
ancient kings 


of Egype 


Of the ſecond” 
kind of Monar- 
chie, 


ſerts. This done, he exhorted the kirg to a happie life x. 
grceableto the gods, & likewiſe to good maners,by follo. 
wing after honor and vertuc,and therewithal!l propounded 
unto him certaine examples of the excellent deeds of anci- 
ent kings, thereby ro provoke himthe rather thereunto. 
Theſe kings lived with ſimple meats,as with veale and birds 
for all diſhes : they kept very exaQlly all the Jawes and ordi- 
nancesof their countrie in every point of their life, which 
wasnoleſſe direed even in the leaſt things, than the ſim. 
pleſt of their ſubjeAs, And truely fo long as the kings of E. 
gypt were ſuch zealous obſcrvers of their lawes, and ofju. 
tice, and reigned peaccablie among their ſubjeRts, th 

brought many ſtrange nations into their ſubjcRtion, Þ pa. 
thered together infinite riches, wherebychey adorned their 
countrie with great buildings and ſumprtrrous workes, and 
decked their rownes with many gifts and benefics, The 
barbarian kingdomes were the ſecond kinde of Monarchy: 
namely the ancient Monarchies of the Aﬀſyrians, Medes & 
Perfians,ve hoſe princes uſurped lordly rule oyertheir goods 
and perſons, and governed their ſubjeRs as a father ofafa- 


. mily doth his ſlaves. Which kinde of government favoreth 


© The Jifcrence 


berweene 2 
lord-like nimwe 
125chie and A 


YLannye 


Markes of a ty- 
rannycall g0- 
vernment. 


more of a tyranny, than of a kingdome : beſides, it is di- 
457: x.mqat thelaw of nature,which keepeth every onein 
his liberty, and in the poſſeſſion of his owne goods. Not- 
withſtanding whebythe law of arms,& of jutt war,a prince 
15 made lord over any people,they properly belong to him 
that conquereth, and they that are overcome, are made his 
fhves by the auncient conſent of all nations : and this ma- 
keth the difference betweene the Lord-like Monarchie, 
and atyranny, which abuſeth free ſubjeRs as ſlayes. Of 
this ſecond kinde of Monarchie was the kingdome of Per- 
ſha (as Plato writeth ) under Camby/as, Xerxes, and other 
kings, untill the laſt Darivs. For uſurping more abſolute 
authority to rule than was convenient, they began to con- 
temne their Vaſſals, and to account of them as of {laves: 
and putting no more confidence in them, they entertained 
mto their ſervice mercenary ſouldiers and Alrangers, where® 
dy they madetheir owne ſubjeRs unfic for warre, and ſo © 

Be) rne 
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the endeloſt their eſtare, when it ſeerned to have attained 
to the rop of worldly proſperity, Such is the eftate of the ortheerare | 
Turke at this day, whercia he is ſole Lord, commaunding & the Turke, 
over his ſubjects in rigorous manner,a{wel over the Muſu]- 
mans, as Chriſtians and Iewes, H: uſeth in his principall af. 
faires, which concerne peace & wac,and matters of goyern= 
ment, the ſervice of runnagate ſlaves, whom he placeth in 
authority,changerh or depoſcth as he thinkes good, with» 
out perill and envy : yea he (irangleth them upon the leaft 
ſuſpition or diflike conceiued 6fthem,not ſparing his owne 
children and others of his blood, if they anger him. So did 
Sultan Solyman deale with Hibrahim Baſcha,who was almoſt Th cond. 
of equall authority with him : infomuch that he was there cba. 
called the Seignior, king of the Ianitzarics,the Baſcha,and 
king of the men of armes. Nevertheles in one night, where- 
in he made him ftay and ſup with him , andlie in his owne 
chamber, he cauſed him to beſlaine, and his body to bee 
caſt into the ſea. The morrow afcer hee ſeazed upon his 
goods,as confiſcate: and caried themaway:and yet no man 
ever knew the cauſe of his death,except it were this,that he 
wasgrowne too great, and conſequently ſuſpeRed of his 
maſter, who was atyrant, ratherthan a king. Likewiſe he 
keepeth inhis handes all the L ordſhips of his kingdome, The Turke dic 
which he diftributcth to men of warre, who are charged to Fordſhips an 
maintaineacertaine number of men of armes, and of hor. fs pleaſure, 
ſes, according to the rate of their revenew-:. and when it 
pleaſeth him he taketh them away againe. Neither is there 
any man in all the countries under his obedience, that poſ- 
ſeſſeth Townes,Cafiles, and Villages, or dwelleth in ſtrong . 
houſes, or that dare build higher than one ſtory or than 


a Doovehouſe. The great Knes, or Duke of Moſcoyja, ex- 0 
ceedeth for ſeyeritie,' and rigour of commaunding allthe of Mofcoria. 
Monarchs in the world , w—_— obrained ſuch authority - 

over his ſubjeAs both Ecclefiafticall and ſecular, that he 

may diſpoſe oftheir goods andlives at his pleaſure, ſo that 

none dare gaine-ſay him in any thing. They confeſſe pub- 

likely, that the will of theirprince is the willof God, and 

that whatſoever he doth, is done by the will of God, The 


king ofEthiopia is alſo a Lordly-Monarch, haying(as "7 
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Ofthe kingof Lzg Tovins affirmeth) fiftic kings' no lefſe ſubjeR unto him 
72S thanſlaves, And Freuncis Alvarez writeth , that he hath 
The king ofg. ſeene the great Chauncellour of that Countrey ſcourged 
hippia whip tarkenaked with other Lords , as the very ſlayes of the 
ped 12.24 Prince,wherin they thinke themſelves greatly honored.The 
Emperor Charles thefift, having- brought under his obe. 

Qt che king- dience the kingdome of Peru, made hirſelfe ſoveraigne 
| Lordthereofin regard of poods, which the ſubjeRs hare 

not,but as they farme them, or for terme of life at the moſt, 
Of the thirdd The third kind of Monarchic,whereof the Ancients made 
eide- mention, wasthat of Lacedzmonia, wherein the king had 
not abſolute power,but in time of war out ofthe countrey, 

and acertainepreheminence oyer the ſacrifices, We made 

mention of their goyernement before , The firſt kings in 

Where kiags Rome were ſacrificers alſo, andafterward, the Emperours 
7 heard called themſclyes Pontsjices,thatis,chiefe Biſhops:andthole 
eicin religion of Conſtantinople were conſecrated, as our kings of France 
are.Inlike maner the Caliphaes of che Sarafins were kings 

and chiefe Biſhops in their religion : the one in Bagder, the 

other in Cayre, The king of Calecuth is chiefe of his relgy 

on,and for this cauſe goeth before the other kings of In- 

diain dignity, andis called Samory , that is to ſay, Godon 

carth,The Pope commandeth over the temporalties ofthe 
Church,called $,Perers patrimonie, as king : andis beldof 

thelatin Chriſtian Fond nor head of the religion, ] meane 
inthoſeplaces,and of thoſe perſons, where he is ſo taken 

and acknowledged. The king of England certaine years pali 

| tooke upon him the title ofking and ſupreme governour of 
ofthe Linde the Church. The fourth kind of Monarchie is eleQive, not 
which is cle. Nheteditaric :jn ſomeplaces for terme of life, as the Empire 
awe. '  '> of Almaigne,the kingdome of Polonia,of Bohemia,andof 
Hungaria in other places for a certaine time, 28 was the 
DiRatorſhip at Rome, Theſe eftates are not commonly {0 

fure and durableas thoſe that are hereditarie, becauleof 

the praiſes and foreftalling of yoices, which are forthe 

he 12r0.re.,, Melt part uſed, Whereupon) ſeditions ariſe," to the great der 
flare of an cle= (TIMENt of thoſe kingdoms. For the Prince being dead ,the 
Sire kingdome eftare remaineth in apure Anarchie,withour king, without 
iddead. © lard, without goyernment, and in danger of ruinelike by z 
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ſhip without a Pilot, which is ready to becaſt away with the 
firſt winde that bloweth, Alſo a gate is fer open to theeves; 
and murderers, who kill and ſlay at their pleaſure upon 
hope of impunitie- as it is commonly to be leene (as hiſto< Bxamplesther» 
ries rehearſe) after the death ofthe kings of Thunes, ofthe 9 in*be ling- 
Soldans of Egypr, and of the Popes of Rome : where the nes,of tgyp*. 
ſeate being vacant,the firſt thing that is commonly done, is, JB 8reardir: 
the breaking open ofpriſons, the killing of jailers,the let- upon the death 
ting out of guiltie perſons, and the reyenging of ipjuries by * >* *92*+ 
all poſſible meanes: and this continueth uncill the colledge 
of Cardinals have agreed upon a ſucceſſour. And indcede, 
inthe yeare 1522.two were exccuted, again(t whom it was 
prooved, that in ſundry tumults mooved at this eleRion, 
they had ſlainean hundredand ſixeteene men, As touching 
the Empire of Almaigne, their hiſtories are full of impo-; 
veriſhmentsfallen uponthem through the eleQion cf their of Germanic, 
Emperors, as well by civill warres, as by murders and poy- | 
ſonings. So that within three hundred and ns 5s. 


yeares fince the Empire. fell under the eleRion of ſeaven 
Princes, eight or nine Emperors have beene (laine or poy- 


ſoned, br fides thoſe that have ſhamefully beene thruſt out 

oftheir imperial! ſeate, Ecclefiaſticall perſons alſo have nor jÞ'b* Pope- 
wantedcivill warres about their eleQions, whercin no ſuch 
provifioncould be made , but that two and twenty Popes 

were cut offand mmany thruſt out of their ſeate ; as may bce 


ſcene in the Regiſters of the Vatican. Now we mutt note All ele&ive 
Princes are £i- 


further,that among the eleRive eſtates, every eleQion is ei- / mee? are e 


ther of ſuchperſons asthe EleQtors like of, as in Germanie definicely,vr 
Four of cerraing 


they doenot onely chooſe for Emperours the Princes of %7.0* © 
Almaigne out of divers families, but ſometime ſtrangers 

have beene choſen, as Alphonſu king of Spaine, and R;- 

chard Duke of Cornewall, and brother to king Hewrie the 

third: orelſeit is out of certaine inferior eſtates,as the Po 

out of the Colledge of Cardinals,and not long fince the The Souldans 
Souldan of Cayre out of the Mammeliucks: unto which de» _L 
greeof honour none could aſcend, except before he had melueks, 
beene a ſlave and a runnagare Chriſtian : {o that afterward 


he commanded abſolutely in Egypt and Soria. This eftate 


having continued about three hundred yearcs, _ not 
ong 
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long fince quite oyerthrowne by Sultan Selym king oft 

Turks, who rookethelaſt Souldan,and cauſed him - win 

ried upon anold Cammellall along Cayre, and thentohe 

ven m:- hanged upon one ofthe gates of that citie, The great Ma. 
pufMal- , . . l , 

tz eleaire,and (ter of Malta is choſen by the chiefe Priors of his religion: 

thatalloof as that alſo of Pruſſia was before the agrecment made wich 

&, \ . . , . 

the king of Polonia , by which compoſition hiseflatews 

turnedinto a Duchie, {ubjeR to the crowne of Poland, 

Ofthe ff kind and of cleive made hereditarie. The fifc kinde of Mong. 

= bor 27 ang chie is hereditarie,andis properly called royall and lawfull, 

ditaric, whether the king cometo the eſtate by right of ſucceſſion, 

as T hucydides writeth of the ancient kings : or whetherthe 

kingdome be given by yertue of the law, without regarde 

had to daughters,or to males deſcending of them, as itis 


TheSalick 19% ;n this kingdome, by the Salicke law:or whether itbeginen 


dwghters and A$ a mecre gift,as the kingdome of Naples and Sicill were 
theirlonnes.  viven to Charles of France,and ſince given againe to Lever 
of France, firſt Duke of Anjow: whether it be left by willas 
the kings of Thunis, Fez,and Marocke uſed to do, andwit 
was praiſed alſo. by Hemrie the eight, king of England, 


Kingdomes lefe 


by will, who left his kingdome to his ſonne Edward, appointing 
Mari after him; and after her E/zabetb ;or by what other 
meanes ſoeyer the Prince becometh Lord of the ctate, his 
monarchieis alwaics royall and lawfull,ifhe in like manner 
be obedient to the lawes of nature, as he defireth that his 
ſubjeAs ſhould be towards him, leaving to every one his 
natnrall libertic and proprictic of his goods, and looking 
tothe profite and commoditie of the Common-wealth. 
[This kinglie governement Ariſforle compareth to Occo- 
nomie. For although a father of a familie governe his 
houſe after his pleaſure, yet he reſpeReth the commoditic 
of his familie, Vader this happic forme of government,be- 
end fig the beſt of all, we may boa that we live ia France, 
theeftare of through the goodneſle of our kings, who neither ordaine, 
Frances nor put any thing in execution, = by mature delibers- 
tion and counſel],which they take withthe Princes of their 
blood, and with other notable and grave perſons whom 
they call neare unto them, as chough their ſoveraigne 
power were ruled and moderated. For firſt the king "= 
Mandet 
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mandeth nothing that takcth effe@, if it be for figned 
by his Secretaries, and ſealed with his great ſcale: thatis 
to ſay, ſeene and approoved by the Chancellor, who is 
a ſevere controller of all matters that paſſe. All the kings The chancet. 
letters muſt alwaies of necefſicie bee approoved by the !** of France 
Judges to whom they are dire&ed, andexamined not ones at nn bo. 
lie whether they were obtained by privie infinuation or [24 they can 
fraudulent dealing, bur alſo whether they be lawfull or un« i 
lawfall. Yea in criminall matters, there-inabling of ſuch as 
before were not capable of offices or dignities, writs of re. 

cale from baniſhment, pardons and remiſſions, are ſcan-+ 
ned with ſuchrigor by them,thattheprocurers of ſuch ler» 
ters arecompelled to deliver them barc-headed and knee- 
ling,and to offerthemſelves priſoners of what eftateſoever 
they be : inſomuch that oftentimes men are condemned 
and executed with their pardons about them. As for the 
gifts andexpences of the king , whether they be ordinarie Officers in 
or ex;raordinary,the chamber of accounts cxamineth them gt eng 
narrowly,and many times cutteth offſuch as haveno good paſſeythar is 
ground : by reaſon thatthe officers are ſworde to let no- = ng —— 
thing paſſe tothe detriment of the realme, notwithftan. vihfianding 
ding any letters of commandement whatſoever. Among commandemes 
otherthings the king may notalienate his crown-reyenues; 
without ſome cauſe knowne to the faid officers of accounts 
and to the Parliaments, And which is more, publike trea- 
ties with neighbor tates,edifts and deerces have noautho= 
ritie before they are publiſhed inthe high courts, By which 
moderation his power is not leſſened, but made ſbrer,more 
durable,and leſſe burdenſome ro his ſubjeRs, being wholy 
ſeparated from tyranny, which is hatedof - God andimeo, 
as we may have chin knowledge by diſcourſing thereof 
particularly. So that over and beſides thoſe five kindes of 
monarchies, mentioned of us, tyranny-may be put for the 
fixt, which we may call that, wherein the monarchreading 
under foote the lawes of nature, abuſeththe libertie of free 
ſubjeRs,asif they were ſlaves,and other mens goods as his 
owne. Amongthe Ancients the name of Tyrant was hono+ 
rable, and __ nothing elſe (being a Greeke word) o quay 

the name of 


buta Prince that had gotten the government of the —_ atyraoe, 
| wit 
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without the conſent of his ſubjeRs, and of a companion - 
had made himſelfe 2 maſter, whether he were awileandi 

Prince, or crucll and unjuſt. And indeed moſt of thembe. 
came wicked to make ſure their eltare, lite & goods, knoy- 
ing that they were fallen into many mens hatred,gþecuuſe 
they bad invaded the ſoveraigntic. In this reſpeR re 
was this dominion and rule called tyrannicall,becauſeitge- 
verned inlord-like manner without right over free men, 
compelled and forced to obey. But generally we may cal 
that a tyrannie,when the prince accounteth all his willaa 
juſt law,and hath no care either of piety, juſtice or faith,but 
doth all thingsfor his owneprivateprofite, revenge,orples- 
ſure. Andas a good king conformeth himſclfe tothelawes 
ofGod and nature, ſo atyrant treadeth them under foote: 
the one ſtriveth toenrich his ſubjects, the other ro deſtroy 
them : the one taketh revenge of publike injurics andpar. 
doneth his owne, the other cruelly revengerh injuries done 
to himſelfe, and forgiveth thoſe that are offered to others: 
the one ſpareth the Mont of chaſte women, theothertri- 


umpheth in their ſhame: the one taketh __ to be free+ 


ly admonifſhed, and wiſely reprooved when he hath done+ 
miſſe,the other miſliketh nothing ſo much,as a grave, free, 
and yertuous man : the one =s. 2 great account of the 
love of his people,the other of their feare: rhe one is never 
in feare butfor his ſubjeRs, the other Randeth in awtof 
none more than of them : the one burdeneth his aslittle 
as may be, and then upon publike necefſitie, the other ſup- 
pech up their blosd, gnawerh their bones, and ſucketh 
the marrow of his ſubjeRs to ſatisfie his deſires: the one 
iveth eftatesand offices to meete with bribery and oppre(- 
of vt 20 the other ſelleth them as deare asmay 

be , and careth nor forthe oppreſſionof his ſubjeRs : rhe 
one in time of warre hath no recourſe but to his ſubjeds, 
the other watrethagainft none bur them : the one hath 
nv:gard or pariſon but ofhis owne people, the other none 
but of rangers : the onerejoyceth in affured reſt, the 0- 
therlangui eth in perpetuall feare : the one is honoured 
iphis litetime, andionged forafterhis death, che othet 
is defamed inhis life, and rent in peeces after his mn 
I- 
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Examples hereof are in every mans fight, And therefore Diogenes gir- 
Diogenes the Sinopian meeting one dayin the citic of Co. © Pivoyius 
rinth with Dzony/ius the yoonger, tyrant of Syracufa, who 

was then brought into the eſtate of a private man, baniſh- 

ed from his countrey, and fallen from his dignitie, ſpake 

thus unto him : Truly Dionyſus thou artnow in an eſtate, 
unwoorthie of thee. The tyrant ſtanding Rill withall, 

made him this anſwer : I like thee well D:ogenes, becauſe 

thou haſt. compaſhon of my miſerable fortune, Whar? 

(replied the Philoſopher) doeſt thou thinke thac T pitrie 

thee? Iamrather prieved to ſce ſuch aflave as thou, who 

deſerveſt to grow olde and to die in that curſed cftate 

of a tyrant, as thy father did, cotake thy pleaſure in ſuch 

ſafetie, and to pafſe away thy time freely among us 

without feare. Andto fay truth, tyrannie is fuch a mi- Ofthe miſcra- 
ſerable condition, that even they that practiſe it and glo- nm agg 
rie therein, are conftrained many times to confeſſe with 

their owne mouth, that no kinde of life is ſo wretched as 

theirs. This ſelfe tyranc Dionyſus , when he was inthe grea- 

teſt glorie of his eſtate, declared as much to Democtes, 

one of his familiar friends, who had ſaid that he' was moſt 

happie. Wilt thou (quoth Dromyſius to him) enjoy my fe- 
-Ticitie but for one day onelie? Whereunto when Demo- 

cles agreed , he cauſed himto be ſerved at the table as him- 

ſelfe was woont to be, with all the magnificence that could 

bee deviſed, hanging in the meane while a ſworde right 

over his head, which was tied to the roofe aloft onely by 

one haire of a horſe taile. When Democtes perceived that, Democles was 
he was well contented to make a ſhort dinner, and to paſſe {Ky vearie 
away the reſt of the day in his former eftate. Lo, (quorh Divaytus, 
the tyrant then unto him) how happie our life is, which 

with all our armed guarde hangeth bur by alictle threede, 
Moreover, the reigne of tyrants beeing withoutmeaſure ayranc eta. 
and reaſon, and guided onely by violence cannot bee of a+ no: long con- 
nic long continuance, This is that which Thaſes the wiſe 


man ſaid , that there was nothing ſo _— Or rare, as 


an old tyrant, Andalbeit they live miſeradlic in perpe- 
tuall diſtruſt of everie one, yea, of their neareſt kindred, 


yet their ende is more wretched. For there wete ney of 
them 
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Tyrante have them that died nota 
commonly a | crueil and : 
ye pan {oi of them being {laineand 544. "ty" _ : nary death: moſ 
with ſtrange gricfes,died like mad others perſeeure 
the remembrance of thei ad & deſperate me,through 
urea cir corrupt lite, and ofthe c : 
ch they bad committed. In an | mickie 
deteſtable,that even ſchol] goat, ans 
fa mylerof 4p ee ar INES 1 nn women ſought to winne 
Sabloicats of ytian did,who (lue at m—_ 30] ne * as Ar totle the Los 
mT filled her husband A/ Ne of Sicionia, and as Thebe;who 
yrance were {lajnei exander tyraut of the Phereans,Thiry 
He Sg p__ oy in the citic of Athens, by 
ſcore and cen men to 6109 qc6a-2 1 hadbutthree 
of Cyrena, was takenali hat encerpritecLocatragng 
bagpe, bs 301 OE -gv=IY and being ſewed intoalether 
coo e Xenocritaby Sons rior ” y_—_ 4 Lyrant of Cumez, 
whom he ha s Cary CILLZENS 
nt —_ we arid gn ? Ja. Auk with him r% his 
ertie / 0 recover theli- 
jute o_ _ _—_— who bcing ſafely let into thety: 
had appointed Gn ue Ariſtodemes Behides,the Ancient 
ewe tp |Daroad a. rage and recompences for the mur- 
an 's Of Chivalric,im :namely,ticles of Nobilicie, of Prowl 
ng Coods oft it ages, and honorable ticles : to be ſhortyhe 
dcliverers of their rx Were giyen pmeo.then, 93 tocheand 
word, Tyrant, was * 11a . Now albeit we faid, thatthis 
ur>Fx ume en amongſt them for him that made 
[ey "pagan gr So pron ofhis owne authoritie, without 
ſpeciall calling *G 4 ucceſſhion, or lor, or juſt warte,or 
el, quent, that theref wa OE wuſ} not jnferrs thicom®s 
oþ = gr) at areas _ itis lawfull to kill cveriePrince rhat 
though aryrant any parti = Gb. a Or belongeth in no wiſe either t6 
nour or life of theP t,or to allin generall, to ſreke theho» 
>veraigne, azwe LO that is ab{olutelic and lawfullic | 
clude our preſenc { | ech readie. diſcourſed, Now to co 
ment ofthis -wa$ $4 » we may ſee how far the eſtabliſh- 
fromall things that m ___—_ is fr omany inclination, 20d 
and-preſervation to Ty ceme to give any entrance, life 
thereuntoand va Shad" : 'Nay it is_cleanc contrary 
9k arcamon ©) : eyond all monarchies that ever wer 
Wh +: gltine ſyndrynations of men, for goodnes and | 
mild- 
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mildaes of government: which ought. woonderfully to 
ſir up Freachmento perſevere in love, obedience, and fide- 
lity cowards their king, for which firangers have alwaies 


| praiſed them. 


Of the education of aDrincem goad manners and 
conditions. Chap. 59. 


ARAM. He effe&t of cultome is woonderfull, yea itis Cuttome goerh 

| ſo powerfull,chat it paſſeth nature,eſpecially, PXyond nature 

in vice and difſolutenes, Wherein if menbe cit 
once plunged, ic is a very. hard matter, eſpecially if they be 
yoong,to draw them out of it.Bur further w hen they Kngw 
that they have intheir hands an unbrideled licence, and a 
ſoveraigne authority to enjoy their Jluſts and defires at their 
pleaſure, a man may then ſay, that all hope of amendement 
is utterly periſhed in them,and that it is alcogether impoſſt« 
ble to gaine any thing of them by counſell, inſtruftionor 
reaſon; Therefore it is very certaine,that the principail hope The chieſe 
and expeRation ofa Prince ( after requelt made to. God, - 14M, 
that by nature he may be of a good and teach-able diſpo- 4cthnexrro 
firion ) ought to be grounded alwaies in his education 0,20 
and firſt inftitution, which being either good or bad, will 
bring foorth like effeRts., to the great good or hurt of his, 
ſubjeas. Now then ( my Companions ) let us diſcourſe 
of that which we thioke ought to be obſerved intheright 
inſtruction of a Prince in all kinde of good manners, and 
commendable conditions, as well for his owne profite, as 
for the common utility of all thoſe oycr whom he is to 
command, Pax 4. OF 
Acuirtos. Menare commonly carefullto ſtrengthen 
with rampires the banks of rivers, which receive into them 
great qantny of waters. But itis needfull that more dili- A notable com» 
gence be uſed io preſerving and fortifying the minde of a Pn: 
yoong prince with irong reaſons, grave ſentences, & moſt 
learned precepts of wiſedome , againſt the greatnes of his 
fortunc, the great abundance of wealth, rior, delights,and 
fatery,, diſguiſed with fidelity and liberty ; which, like 
to a mighty | wk , fall from ſomerocke to ney wt 
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dr dcowne the weake ferdes of yerrue naturally ing 
cince. 
Why great AsER Men muſt bee ſo much themore carefull in the 
care i510 9* ;. Arefling and tillage of thar ſpirit and foule, which they, 
zurion ofa know ougint to be vigilant, wiſe, prudent, and juſt forthe 
41/08 benefir of many. Such zone is the king or magiſtrate, cr an 
other man thar is to deale in government , and in publike 
affaires. For to fill that ſoule with vertue and goodnes, is 1g 
profit an infinite number by the meanes of one, Nouv letyy 
heare A Man aA diſconrſe upon this matter, 
The kinglome - AM ANA, All kingdomes under which men do live at 
or France g®” this day, arc eirher hereditary, or given by eleftion, Some 
maletowale, thatare hereditary goby fuccefſionfrom male tromale one- 
ly, as this kingdome of France. And this did the French- 
men wiſely ordaine inthe beginning of their Monarchyby 
the Salicke law , by which providence and fore-fight, th 
have continued in the ſame kinde of governementalmo 
one thouſand and ewo hundred yeares , ſothat the crowne 
never went out of their nation, neither hath the roiall li 
nage changed oftener than thriſe info long continuance: 
which thing never happened ro any other Monarchie or 
Seignory to any mans knowledge, Inother kingdomes, 
when males are wanting daughters ſucceede, as in Spaine, 
Epgland,and Scotland. Moreover in hereditary kingdoms 
where males ſucceed, in ſome places that honor isalwates 
reſerved for the eldett, who giveth an honeſt penfiomto 
bis yoonger brethren, as it isin France: or if no regardbe” 
had to birth-right,cither he is preferredrhar is firtefiro go- 
verne, or he that is moſt warlike, and in greateſt fayor with 
the ſouldiers, as in Turkje., Sclimz the firft of that name, be- 
ivg the third and yoongeft fonne of Bajezet the ſecond, 
The barbarous 1 piped the Empire by thi aide of the Ianirzaries upon 
Re I Lis father, whom he cauſedro be poiſoned, andſlue Achs 
math and Corcuth his two elder brothers, with all his ne- 
phewes,, and others of Orronianr race, ſaying that nothing 
was pleaſanterthan,to rule when all feare of kindred was 
taken away, 1n ſome places they kill-not their brethren 
and Kindred ; but ſhut their up in ſonie moſt ſure and ſafe 
; Placeof cuſtody, as they uſc or are accuſtomed ro doe in 
jt Ethiopia 
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Ethiopia , where he that muſt beare rule, js kept alone,the The cuttome 
reſt are ſent to.a very high and firong mountaine , called bending of 
the mountaine of the Iſraclites; from whence none of the opia. 
male kinde may ever come foorth, except Preſter John dic 
without heire of his body to ſucceede him in the crowne: 
” forthenhe that is next unto it, and knowne to be woor- 
thicſt and fittef}, is taken foorth, By this mcanes that great 
kingdome hath continued very long without ciyill warre 
or murder, and never wanted of-ſpring of the royall race, 
In Calecath, when the king dicth , although he haye male The cuſtome 
children, or nephewes by his brother, yet none of them ,jeeonin 
ſaccced in the kingdome, but his ſiſters ſonne : and if they 
faile, the next of the blood royall cometh to the crowne. 
They ground this upon a fooliſh & fond ſuperſtition which 
they have in cauſing the Queene rto.be defloured by ſome 
yoong prieſt called Zramin,in whoſe cuſtody ſheremaineth 
eycr after, ſo long as the king is abroad. Whercupon they 
preſume, and peraduenture not without good cauſe, that 
the children which deſcend or are borne of thatlady , hold 


more of the price? than of the prince. Concerning king- 


domes that go by cleion, we have ſpoken of them alrea- 
dy. Now becauſe it is a very hard matter to change him 
that is once choſen in ſuch a kingdome, preater confidera- 


tion muſt be had in making the eleRion, leaſt the overſight 
of one houre procure a perpetuall repentance, But where 
the prince is by nature and not by cleRion , men muſt la- 
bour by carefull induſtry and diligence to bring him up, 
and to inſtru him well in repleniſhing his minde with 
ſound opinions from his infancy , and by caſting upon his 
new ground ſeeds of vertue and honeſty, which by little 
and little may grow and waxe ripe with age., and having 
once taken roote, may abide ſtedfaſt and firme to his lives 
end. For there is no time better and fitter to frame and to When a prince 
correR aprince in, than when he knowes not that heis a —_ 
prince. For if he learne ro obey from his infancy , when he 
cometh to the degree of commanding, he applieth and 
behavech himſelfe a great deale better with his ſubjeRs, 
than they that from their youth have bene alwaies free and 
exempted from ſubjeRiop, For by ſuch education orÞrig- 
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ging up, aprince adderh to his royall greatner,and tothoks 


aſhions which great men have by nature, curtefie and gens 

tle behavior ; which cannot bur be very acceprable to hi 
people, and containe them more willingly in the duty of 
obedience. Therefore the prince in his yoong and tender 

yeares muſtbe diligently imployed, notonly in with-dray. 

ing him from diſhoneft things, but alfo in cauſing himts 

taſte of vertue, andto have ſome precepts thereof inprz 

ven in his braine, untill in the ende he underſtand all 

that belongeth to his duty, and whatſoever elſe may hel 

him forward to leade a good and happy life, If wiſe 

thers with great care bring up, andinftruQ their children, 

who ſhall ſucceed them butin che government of ſomelir. 

tle houſe in the country, how much greater care andlabour 

The beſiroken OPghtto be taken in reaching him well and wiſely , whois 
of remebrance to; ſucceede in the Empire over much people, and whoſe 
exo lewe be. liff oughrto be the diſcipline of their manners and cond; 
hiad kim. tjons? For this cauſe a good and prudent prince muſt takd 
paines in cauſing his childrento be brought up , that be re- 

member he hath begotten them for the Common-wealth, 

norto ſerve his private affeions, Let him know , thatak 

though he ereR a great number of images , build ſumptw- 
ous houſes, eſtabliſh good and wholeſome ordinances, yet" 
he cannot leave amore excellent marke of his,than a ſonne, 
who degenerating in nothing, repreſenteththe goodnesof 

his father by vertuous aRtions. For he dieth not that let 
veth behind him a lively image of himſelfe; And trulyitis 
the perfeQion of an excellent prince to rule in ſuch ſort, 38 
Roto $peince if he would firive, that his like for goodneffe and juſtice 
kioſclfe andro COVId not ſucceede him, and ſo to bring vp his children, 
wring wp his as if he deſired that they ſhould ſurmount him in vertue. 
* _Tothisend therefore let: him make choice of all his ſub- 
. jeRtes, yea from what place ſoever, and gather together 
vertuous and ſincere men, uncorrupted, grave and ſuch 3s 
are learned not onely through precepts, bur alſo through 
the experience of many things, to whom their age bree® 

deth reverence, their £o0d life authority,and their milde- 
nes and gentle behavior love, and g00d-will: that thetet- 


crſpirit ofthe yoong prince,offended with the rough dear 


ling 
NF 


ling of his teachers, may not _ to hate vertue before what teachers 
he know it, nor yet corrupted through their over-great *79%s prince 
gentleneſſe , degenerate and fart afide where it ought Fry 
not. Wherefore Seneca ſaid, that a Prince his teachermuſi 

have theſe two propertics, He muſt know how to chide without Twoproyeriies 
framing of him, and how to praiſe him without flatterie, Morco- foquiies'es 
ver, great care muſt be had inmakiog choice of all ſuch per- Jr yak 
ſons, whether they are men, women,children, or ſervants, Wh mance | 
as come neereabour him,cither to governe,or to ſerve him, be about che 
or to keepe him company.For ſecing the moſt part of mens F< 
mindes encline to evill, and no childe is ſo happily borne, 

but he may be corrupted through wicked education, what 

may a man looke for but very great evils from that prince, 
who, of what nature and ſpirit ſoeyer he be, ans 
heis out of his cradle, is uffed with fooliſh and falſe opini- 
ons,nouriſhed among fond women,brought up inthe mid. 

deſt of laſcivious maidens, of loſt children, vile and abjeR 

Aatterers, of juglers and plaiers,of drunkards, of dice-plai- 

ers and inventers of pleaſures: briefly, in the midſt of ſuch 

caitifes, amongſt whom hehearechand learneth nothing 

but pleaſure,delight, pride; arrogancy, coverouſnes,choler 

and tyranny; and ſo departing from this ſchoole,takes unto 

him the ſcepter and government of his Empire? Now he 
thatiscleHed and choſen to undertake ſuch a great and The duty of 
difficult charge, as is the education and inftrution of the ey on 
prince,mulſt bring with him a will airs an ſame,confi- the prince.” © 
dering with himſclfe, not how many benefices and biſhop- 

ricks he may get into his hands, but how he may deliver 

a vertuous prince unto his country, which purtethal hir 

and confidencein him. Let him know that they do good to Tomake a 


all the people,who make them good men whomthe people iron peice & 
cangot want: as contrariwiſe, they that marre and corrupt all kis people. 


princes and kings,ought to be an abhomination to all men, 
and puniſhed no lefſe than they that pur poiſon, not intoa 


cup, but into a common fountaine, of which they ſee eyery 

body drinke. Firſt then he thac hach taken this charge upon 
him,muſtnarowly note whereunto the nature of the prince Tye jactnz:is 
is inclined, ſeeing it maybeknowne by ſome ſfignes eyenin 22 yoorg. 


his yoong yeares: as whetherhe be not giren to anger , to fiftbe knowns 
Rr 3 ambi. 
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aiition, to defireof renowme, tariot,toplay;t6 cave; 
touſnes, to revenge, to war,or to tyranny. After, when hi 
knowethto what vice heis mclined , he muſt fortifie his 
minde againſt the ſame with good opinions and with boly 
reſolutions,and labor to change his heart,which is yet ten- 
der, into a habit that is contrary to his nature. Andwhen 
perceiveth that his tender nature inclinethto honeſt and 
commendable things,or to ſuchvicesas will eafilychange 
into vertues in princes well brou ght up,as toambition and 
prodigality, he muſt pricke him forward, & helpe his good 
How a yoong nature by diligent travell. Neither mult he uſe preceptson. - 
prone mune 1y to withdraw the prince from diſhoneſt thihgs, and to 
1 procureinhima __— to do thoſe things thatare 
vertuous, bur he mutt labor to imprint and to roote them 
inhis memory by divers forms, now by ſentences, another 
while by fables, afcer by compariſons, then by examples,or 
by ſomenotable ſayings, ingraven in rings, and paintedin 
tables. Briefly, if there be any other thing whereinthisage 
raketh pleaſure, let that be a meaneto worke inhimaralte 
of vertue. Aboveall things ſpectall regard is to be hadywhat - 
opinions are ingraven in' the Prince his braine;” For the 
whole order of his life proceedeth- from that fountaine, 
And therefore he mnſt labor immediatly ro'imprint inhis 
mindeholy & good opinions, which mayſerve foracour 
terpoiſon againft the common'errots of the jgnorant-peo- 
Deur.17.18, Plc: bur chiefly to infiruR him throughly'in Gods truth 
19, andin thar which concerneth his ſalvation.” He muſt pet- 
Cobetpech ſwade him,that whatſoever is taught inthe law of God;b6 
tothe prince,, Jongeth to none ſo much as to the Prince, and that as he 
| is toraigne by him, ſo likewiſe it belongerhto bis officeto 
raigne according to hjs will, that he may enjoyproſpenty. 
in this, world,& eternall felicity in the bleſſed life to come, 
Let him be taught to love vertue as the onely good,aridtd 
hate vice as the onely evill:let him know that the oneisfo 
lowed no leffe with ſhame & diſhonor, thanthe other with 
glory and honor, eſpecially ina prince, int whom if vertue 
take place, asit were ina high watch-rower, it (hieeh ſo 
Eleerely,thatthe brightnes theteofrethainerh long ferhis 
death. As for all worldly pompe,antiquity mer 
| 5 
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gery;& riches,they are burmeere vanity and folly,not wors 
thy to be.cared for, orto be admired by: a.vertuous prince. ' 
Lethim beperſwaded that dignity, greatnes and majeſty 
are not tobe ſought after by the helpe of fortune , or by 
humane meanes,but by wiſcdome,integrity of life and ma- 
ners,and by yertuous and nobledeeds. Plato faith norwith- 
out cauſe, that a Common-wealth will never be happy un- Whera Com: 
till princes play the Philoſophers, ar Philoſophers cake the |, yon 
rudder of the Empire ins hand, Now his meaning is notto 
call him a Philoſopher, that is learnedin Logike,in naturall 
Philoſophy, and inthe Mathemarticks, but him, who with 
an untamed. heart deſpiſeth the vaine ſhadowes of things, 
and followeth after true goods. A Philoſopherand a Chri- The agreem&t 
lian differ but in name: and a prince well inftrutedia pie- pioneene 2 4 
ty, is truly boththe one and the other, Therefore he ought a Chriftian, | 
to lcarnenothing ſooner (next to the law of God) than the 
morall Philoſophic of che ancients, which ceacheth all ver- 
tue. Is there anything more fooliſhthan to efteeme high- 
ly of 'a prince if he vaut well, if he play wellatrenniſe, if 
he be ſtoutand firong.: briefly, if he be cunning in ſome 
things, which peradyenture apcafant would do better than 
he, and inthe meane while he ispuffed up withpride, he 
polleth his people, and ſporteth himſelfein all kinde of diſ- 
ſolutenes and pleaſure? What honor is it foraprince togo 
far beyond the common ſort in precious ſtones, gold, pur- 
ple, traine of ſervants, andinother ornaments of the body, 
and in every thing that is faſly called good, & inthe meane 
while to be farinferiour in the true goods of the ſoule to 
.many of his people,and thoſe of loweſt calling? Theſe opi- 
'niens,as holy and inyiolable lawes, muſt be ingravenia the 
heart of 4yoong prince,and muſt be, asit were the firſt lines | 
thatare to be drawne in the void table of his ſoule, namely, 
that he muſt Rriye that none excell himinthe goods of the yhereia a 
ſoule, in wiſedome, magnanimity, temperanceand juſtice, Prince pughe | 
|Frugalitzy, modefty,and ſobriety in other men way beattri- 
bated either to poverty'or to niggardlines, but ina pririce 
they capnot but bea note of temperance,] meane,whenbe 
uſeth go6d modefiy,who hath as muchas be will, Ancient 
men called that prudence miſerable, which was gotten by 
Ri4 >» the 
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the experience of things, becauſe it is bought wirh v6 
toffe zndcalamiry, Bur ſuch kinde of epetench penn. 
be fartheſt off from a prince, becauſe the longer itis aleae. 
ning,the greater cauſe is ir of many evils unto al his 
If Scepio Africanus had reaſon to ſay , that this ſpeech, 1had 
not thought it, did not beſceme a wiſe man, how much more 
unſcemely isit for a prince, who canor utter the ſame with- 
out his great harme , and greatertothe Common-wealty 
For as in a Yojage the fauk of a common Marmer (ſaid 4. 
gapetx)doth burlittle hurt, whereas the Gp of a Pilot brin- 
The faule of x geth ſhipwracke: ſo in Monarchies the offence of aprivate 
prince is mucb gran js more hurtfullto himſelfe than to the comon-wealth, 
more hurts” but if the prince begin to faile, he hurterh every one, This 
privateman. js the eauſe why the mind of aprince muſt eſpecially bein. 
firufed withgood reſolutions and ſentences,to theendhe 
A prince ought MAY be skilfull by reaſon and not by uſe, For then the 
. tobeakilluhy counſell of aged men will ſupply that experience of ing 
by uſe, which is wanting in him, Hemuſt be given to underſtand, 
- tharhislifeis in theface efallhe world, that he candoho- 
thing that will be hid, and therefore if he be good, it muſt 
ihek, turne to the great benchit of many; if wicked,to their 
hurt likewiſe: becauſe the prirce is alwaies the very portra- 
ture after which ſubjects conforme themſelves. He muſt 
know that the greater honour is given vnto him , the more 
he is to ſtrive that he maybe woorthy of it, looking more 
Hew2prince is tO his owne _ and aRions,rhan to the praiſes that men 


1 mug inged give him, which hemuſt beleeve andreceive, according a8 
he behaverh himſelfe. For if he rule well, they are due unto 


given him, 
him; if ill, he is honoured andpraiſed, either through con- 
firaint, or of flattery : or elſe it is ro ſhew him under hand 
what he ought to be. Lethim know that as God hath pla 
cedthe Sunne and the Moone in the heavens for a reſen- 
blance of his divinity: ſoa prince isthe like repreſentath 


on and light in a kingdome, as fong as he hath the feare of 
God, and the obſervation of juſtice imprinted in him. For 


theſe two things make their life divine and ecteftiall, that 
areplaced in high degree of power and authority 2 as cob» 
trariwiſe\ the conrempr of picty &juftice, makerhir beaſt- 
like and ſavage, As Godthe giycr ofall things ſtandethnot 
: in 
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inneed of any mansſetvice'to receivea good turne of himy 

ſo itis the dutie of a worthy prince, who repreſemieththefia good preceres 
gure of the eternal King,to profic every one without reſpeR for princesice| 
 ofhis owne commoditie and glory. As God is not touched rica, m7 
wich any affeQions or paſſions, but ruleth and governeth 

all chings perfeRly by his providence: fo after hisexample 

a Prince laying Fi -the perturbations of his ſoule, muſt 

follow ty onely in all his dooings, As there is nothing 

more common than the Sun, which imparteth of her lig 

to all the celeſtiall bodies: ſoa Prince muſt bealwaiesre 

to profit the common-wealth, & have within him che hghe 

of wiſedome,to the end thar if others looſe their brightnes, 

yet he may never be overtaken withdarkenes, Asthe Sunne 

when itis higheſt in the Zodiacke mooveth {loweſt : ſorhe 

higher that aprince is lift up io greatnes and authoricie,the 

more gentle and gracious he oughtto be, keeping himſelfe 

from doing any thipg that beſcemeth not a prince. Therfore 

let him chink,that nothing is moxe vile and abjeR, than for 

him thatis called aking andprince offceemen, tobecome 
aſlavetoriot,choler, covecouſnes, ambirion and other yi- 

ces of like qualicie, which are moſt vile & cruel maſters, He 

mult be ſoaftcRed towards his ſubjeRs,as a good father of 

" afamilieis cowards thoſe of his houſhold : becauſe a king- a kingdome is 
dom is nothing els buta grearfamilie, anda king the father bur: grear ſhe 
of 2 great manie. For alrhough he paſſe them. in preatnes & * 
authoritie,yet be is of one and the ſamo kinde with them, a 

man commanding men, and free overthoſe that are free, 

not over beaſts or ſlaves, as «Ariftotle faith yery well, Andif 

he would haye that excellent title, which we give toGod 

che prince of all mea,calling him Our fatber,he mult procure 

it not by threatnings & feare, burby good deeds, by racck- 

pany humanitie, which, will Rand him in ficade of aſure 

| Guardtopreſerychis eftate.For the loye and Joyaltic ofhis Thefalerie of 
ſubjeQs will greatly increaſe thereby, of which the aſſu- | mar ge 
rance of Monatchies dependeth., When the nobilitie and area 
common cople ale to feare,not him, bur for his fake that eta | 


commandeth them;then he ſeeth with mony cies, hearth 


with many.cares, andperceiveth afarre 0 wharſoever is 


done. Lex the prince haye this ſaying of Plutarke __ 
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ingraven inhis ſoule :' 7hat nothings heere beloy 
” more, or draweth neeter to hit divine nature, thantorule well 
alljuftice and equitie, which is the chieteſt charge ofhis yo. 
cation, andthat unto'which hee is ſraightly boundinge. 
The muruall  \5eQ of his ſubjeRs: For as the ſubjet'oweth obedience, 


ihe his 4 de,arid reverehceto his Eord:ſo the princeomerh juſtice, 


ſubjets. defence; and ptoreftion'to Hs ſubjeRts.c When a Price 

ewerh bimſelfe bpright;indifferentyand arue- of his word 

coall, itis the preateſt felicity that can happenrto aCom- 

mon-wealth,8 that which crowneth the Monarch thereof 

<* wen * with greater lory and honor. And truely aprinceoughtts 

ſerke aker, be'tmoxe careful to obtaine that praiſc and repurationwhich 

Ptpceedeth of goodnes and vertue; what tharwhictreony 

meth of ſtrength andpower. For as the divinenarurequny 

which kings muſtfendevour to conforme-theirwotkesand: 

ations, excelleth all other eſſences and narures chiefliein 

threethings,tharis,ih vrrmnomp/4u08-up and goodneſſet 

d prince muſt ſive to exctll his ſubjeRs,notſo muchiache 

immorcality ofhisnatne, ot'in power, as in goodnes,which 

vertue js certainly mich more yetierable,and drawerhnes 

reſt to thedivinitie, For to be incorriptible and immortal, 

The phole © the fowre Elements, and the wholeframeare induedwith 

rallinre- . that quality, as naturall Philoſophers maintaine. Andy 

(lance, baragt for ſtrength and power, earth-quakes, Jighrnings ;/renb 

ofquiicies peſtuous whitlewinds,flouds andinundations of watergae 

ffofforceandmi ght : bur nothing is parraker of juſtice, 

uprighenes, and equity, except it be divine,andthar bythe 

means of reaſon and underſtanding,” So'thar (as theſame 

 Plutarke ſaith) we onely are capable ofthatGood ofverue 

at cometh from God: To beſhortletthePrince bedlil 

gently taught whileſthe is Jong, and aborco knoiwhow 

'- © +1, Ne may.adornehisname withworkzanſwerablerothoſces. 

(+... cellentEpithites &ritles, wherewith ulin Pollux, whow 

......../ governorto the Emperot Cimda ii his yong yeeres, let- 
Axeelemtides teth Faorth a good king He calleth Him Parker gents 

Panees | fable mercifull prudent jt brooms) eoble nnindelfrepaem 

Fermaer of money, #dt ſubjetf to paſſions, bit" chmrinanding von 

binelje, one that Gvecrcomrh pledfurs) tndafeth reaſon, ut 


-n of judgement, ſearpe, provident; pool m connſeliing, ioft, os 
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= wg 


and NE CR are not pt of war, alopn 

of pract,a peace-maker;e preciſe obſerver thereof, borne ta carr 

the manners of people, shilful in de(charging the dutie of a ki Taal 

prince,h knowleage ro make good lawerhorne to profit every 
one,and of 55 ea forme. A prince! of noble birth. ſhall feels 
bin, greatiic Tok to defire 8 ſeeke after theſe ex- '" WI REF 
cellent gifts and graces, through the conſideration,ofexams former ages 
ples propoundeduntv him,concerning thelives and aFeges _—_—_ uct 
of ſo-many famous and worthy men,as are ax this day after Poe 
innumerable ages revived againe. by meanes of 

And it cannot be bur he will be greatly pricked forward to 
conformehimſclfe unto them,thereby e0giveHibe occaſion 

to good wits,to write, ſfing,and Sobloth th his / mere few 
Princ&wiltnor burne with ajcilaus Iedanof's e,W 
he heareththatthe onely fame thereof in hepetihn of $ 


pi Africanus allured and raviſhed theeves androbbers et Scipio Afri 
chi#n zdrmivarion, tHac whey gbeyund exſtood char, Was (ann, 

51 4 houſe far fromariy towne, they - .did beet izraund, and 

ashe flood in his defencero drive.chem Ln bh TY G27} 
downe theirweapons,aflucin inghlm ghar NOT -0g0 —_ 


onely to ſeednd to reverence hin, as indeed the 

Prince willnot be poſſefſed with joy, when heh il 
Menandet king of the-BaQtrians wosſo! beloved th js 
je&sforhis juftice and yereue;thatafics his death | 
were i Srene: 'comention;. 'which of, them ſhay 


honor of his buriall;foritbe appealing of Whehſy 
Was raken thareach ofthemſhould make atomb? 


not Be movyed with love towards the goodnes of 

Emper eror ofthe Rotmans,when he hd his Pans 

Ohtidy Iwherin PHnie after be had Een 16 et ne 
<ont{iderhving 7 hatrhe preateſt happines, which 

bi the E mipire praspharthe gods roake dvamy le b rbedife oe 
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Arefilow, jan. Who will notdefirethe honorthar | 
ved,whe he was fined bytlie En be be Wye; 
let away the hearts, and woonthelove of all bis citizenzts 
himſelfe alone? Who will not wiſh to have the ſurnames 
Ariſtider. Ariſtider the Inft,as divine and roial atitle as ever king could 
obraine, rather than as many uſeto be called Conquerors Be. 
fiegers, Thunderer:? Briefly, unto theſe examples oppoſethe 
reprehenſion and marke of perpeturl} infamie, which hiflo, 
ries ſer 0pon evil[Princes,and it cannotbe-but that a Prince 
well bcoughtop,and exerciſed inthe love and ſtudic ofver. 
eue, will be very defirous to ſhew foorth the fruits andef- 
fects thereof eſpeciallic if he be well inficuQedinthefene 
of God,and knowledge of his dutic, whereof he ſhall have 
_ perfe& underſtanding inthe law of God, which he iscom- 
x9, manded by the ſoveraigne King ofallto bave withhim,to 
readein it all the daies ofhis lite, and to obey it, rotheend 

he may reigne happily in earth,and finally in heaven, 


| — Ofthe office anddutic of « King.  Chap.60. 


lexander the Great, after he had finiſhed moſt 
ofhis conqueſts at two and thirtie yearesof 
age,faid, that he tooke great careto know what he ſhould 
do afterward: /weonder(faid the wiſe Monarch) theſperrt 
Iris arhard » of thaz great Prince, wherbyit ſcemerh he thought thas therews 
are cog 7Foo in welloridering, almg, avd preferwing agreat Empir 


NA, 


Kun", Digi Ceſar hearing ſome reheark, that 4 
| a 


verne wel as to | | 
geran Empire, once trxterely gotten, thanin conquering the ſame. And urclieto 
ſpeake wet there is nothing om difficult than toreigne 
well. Moreover itis betrer foraprince to goverre pruden 
and to rule according tohis eftate;thanto inyade & pollei 
another mans covittie? inamelyif 'he conſider, that a9: 
Why prinees being ſo gracious unto him as to bring junumerable per- 
weplacedin fons under his obedience, hath chicfclycſabliſhed himto 
keepethem in the knowledge and obſervation of true reh- 
OneT rule them by goodlawes,to defend them by army, 
' and inal thingst9 beſo careful oftheir good, that they? 
eſteenic of hitm, as of their father and ſheepheard. Now þ 
' Ing webaye ſummariky-intreated ofthe education ok F 
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ſitution of a Prince under the charge ofa teacher and go- 
yernor,let us in this place(my Companions )confider of 
office and dutie, when he reigneth with full authoritic over 
his ſubjeQs. . R 

ARAM. Foraſinuch as integritie ofreligion,& the good 
will of the people arerwo vrincipall ———_ which the brim by 
fafetic ofevery Eſtate ftandeth, the king ought to procure (F?encnhot 
the firſt, being therefore appointed by God over ſo many of religion, © 
millions ofmen : and the ſecond without doubt dependeth 
ofthe former,which is the onely difference berweene a king 
and a tyrant, who ruleth by conſtcaint. 

ACHiTos.1naking is ſcene the ordinance of God,who 
is the author and preſcrver of policies,and of good order, 
Therefore his feare,and reaſon, muſt never depart out of his 
minde,to the end that ſerving God, he may profite all thoſe 
thatlive under his dominion. But from thee AsSER, wee 
looke for the diſcourſe ofthis matcer. 

AstR.Theſeven Sages of Grzcia being invited to a feaft a Sfings of 
by Periader prince of Corinth, were requeſted by himto en- men of Gracia 


ter into the diſcourſe ofthe cſtate of great me, Solon ſpeaking ger, Fade 


firſt, ſaid:That a ſoveraigne king or prince cannot any way procure 
greater glorieto himſelf than by making a popular eſtate of hs mo« 
narchie:that is to ſay,by comunicating bis ſoveraign autho- 
ritie with his ſubjedts, Bia ſpeaking next ſaid ; By ſnhmitting 
 himſelfe firſt of all to the lawes of bis countrey . Thales : I actount 
that Lord happie that attaineth to olde age, and aicth a naturall 

' death. Anacharſfis:1f he be the only wiſe man. Cleobulus: If he truſt 
none of theſe that are about him. Pittacus: If be be able toprevaile 
fo much, that his ſubjetts feare not him, but for him. Chilon : A 
prince mm} not ſet his mind upon any tranſitorie or mortal thing, 
but pon that which is cternall and immortall.erianger conclu- 
ding upon theſe opinions ſaid,thatal theſe ſentences ſeemed 
ro himto difſuade a man of yer judgement, fro dehiring at 


any time to c6mandover others. The Emperor Tra4janwri- ,,..... "GIVE 


tins to the Senate of Rome,among otter hag ny theſe to: xe Senate 
rouc r 


ve y words: ] freely confeſſe unto you, that ſince I began to taſte careful eftar 
of the travel; if — which this Imperiall eſtate bringeth with of prinees. ' 
*, I haverepented me 4 thouſand times that I tooke it pon me. 


Far ifthere be great honour 1 having an Empire, theres alſo 
verie 


To what falſe 
ſurmiſes 2 
prince is (ub. 
je&, 
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very great paine and travell in governing the ſame. But 
befs s.to [ran emvie ws heouplied; ent A may me 
; he ſubjett that hath others to governe ? If bebe juſt, head. 
led cruell: if pitifull, he is defpiſed : if liberall, he s thoughtt 
be prodigall : if he lay up money, he is taken for covetout : f hele 
adadifted to peace, he is ſuppoſed to be a coward : if he be coun. 
044 he 1s judged ambitions : if grave, they will call hing proud: i 
affable and courteous, he 1s termed fimple : if ſoltarie, an byy. 
erite : and if he be merrie, they willſay he us dſſolute. Afﬀterm. 
nic other ſpeeches,this good Emperor concluded, tha d. 
though he willingly accepted of his eſtate at the firſt, yet heyy 
very ſorowfwll afterward that he had ſo great a charge: becaxſ 
the Sea andthe Empire were two pleaſant things tolooke wpmput 
perillous to taſte. Divine Plato wrote alſo, that nonewaki 
to goyernean Empire,and to be a Prince, buthethatcony 
meth unto it through conſtraint, and'againſt his will, For 
whoſoever deſireth the charge ofa prince, it muſtneedsbe, 
thathe iscither a foole,notknowing how ogoan & full 
of care the marge ofa king is: or ifhe be a wicked manghat 
he mindeth nothing but how he may reigne to ſacisfie his 
pleaſure and private profice , to the great hurt of the Com- 
mon-wealth : or elſe ifhe be ignorant, that he conſidereth 
not how heavie the burden is which he taketh upon him, 
Therefore a wiſe prince wil not thinke himſelfe the happier 
becauſe he ſucceedethin a greater Empire and kingdome, 
but remember rather,that he layeth ſomuch the more care 
and paineupon his ſhoulders, and chat he beginneththen 
co have lefle leaſure,lefſe reſt and happines in paſſing away 


hisrime.In other perſons, a fault is pardonedin youth, and 


growing old,they arc ſuffered to take their eaſe:;but he chat 
Head of a Common-wealth, becauſc he is to travel forall, 
muſt be neither yoong nor 01d, For he cannot commit 
fault how ſmall ſoever it be, without the hurt of many men, 
nor yetreſt from his udie,but it wil turne to the miſcrieof 
his ſubjeAs. This cauſed the Philoſophers to ſay, that3 
prince oughe nat to dedicaterhe Common-wealth, tohin- 
ſelfe,but to addiQhirnſelfe to the Common. wealth and for 
the profitethereofalwaies to be diligent, yerruous, 0 Wi 


andſoto governe his Empire, that he may beable o_ 
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to givea reaſon ofhis charge, And becauſe no man asketh 
in account ofhim in this lite, he ought ro be, ſo much the 54. »,;... 
more ftirred up todemand a firaighterreckoning of him» muft give 2c- 
ſelfe,beingafſured that the time will come,& thar ſpeedily, glee a4, © 
wherein he mult yeeld ir up before him, with whom there 
isnoreſpeR of princes, except in this, that they ſhall have 
the Ivudge more rigorous agaioft them, that have abuſed 
oreater power and authoritie, To begin therefore to handle Thefirft and 
the dutie and office of a prince : firſt, he mult havethe law 7 ayer, 
of God continually before his cies: hemultingrave it in to havethelaw 
his ſoule, and meditate upon the wordes and ordinances þ;, 724 >*tore 
thereof, all the daies ofhis life, defiring of God to graunt Pal 119, 
him the fpirit of underſtanding to conceive them well, and 
according to that divine rule to direct all his intents and 
aRions to the gloric of that great, eternall, and Almightic 
King of kings: as well for the ſalvation of his owne foule, 
which he ought to preferre before therule of the whole 
world: as forthe goodofthofe thatare commited to his 
charge to governe,teach and judge them. For it is moft cer- 
taine, thatofthe knowledge ofthe truth in the Prince his 
heart, all goodorder ofhis Eſtate dependeth: and that his nd res of 
pierie is of great force to awaken his ſubjeRts to their du- row. wont 
tie: namely, when they ſee himfollow and cleave totrue bis fbjets to 
religion without faining and difſimulation, Therefore hee 1g theſe duals,” 
_ carefully provide, thatfalſe doftriges, herefies, blaſ+ 
phemiecs againſt the name of God and his truth, with other 
offences in matters ofreligion, be not openly broched and 
ſowne amongſt the people, but that ſome publike forme of. 
Chriſtian religion may alwaies be ſcene in his kingdome, 
which is the fire foundation of every well cftabliſhed Mo- 
narchie.Burt herein that which 1faid before, is diligenaly to Theprince 
be noted :namely,thatthe Prince through wiſedome cra» 5ah2* relies 
ved before at the hands of God,muſt be well aſfured of his on be main- 
divine juſt, andeternall will, and according tothat,take or» rpg] 
der that truepictie may not be publikclic violated and pol- 
Juted by anuncorreRed libertie.Next,we will briefly com- 

rehend all choſepoints,whichancientmen, both Philoſo- The duties of a 


P 
phers and Chriftians, bave requiredinan abſolute and per- rr rage Coun 


fe Prince,in three principall duties and ations : that is, in points, 
ruling 
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ruling, judgiag, and in defending. He muſt ruleb 
ves a, Pu example; = 4 by aaa oy 
dence, and juftice ; and defend by prowelle, care, andyisi. 
lancie, Theſe duties,that excellent Greek Orator and Philo. 
ſopher 1{ocrates (cemerh to have covertly containedintheſe 
Uoctates argu Words,which he wrot to Nicocles the prince:Thu 
ment, wheredy rnto thee that thow haſt reigned well, if thou ſeeft that the peopl, 
- hot eiene Which ts ſubjedt unto thee imcreaſe tn modeſty and wealth unde 
oa prince. thy government. For goodlawes juſtice and good example of life, 
1 ſubjetts better, & prudece joyned with fortitude & prone, 
richer. Now that a good prince(I call him good andjuſitha; 
imployeth all his powerto be ſuch a one,being redy to (pid 
his blood and life for his people)may attaine to theſe excel. 
Aprince muſt 1ENt Qualicies,his love and affection towards his ſubjedtsis 
lore his ſub- yery neceſſary,asthat which isable ro prelerve the indiſſ. 
Jeng. luble bond of mucuall good will berweene them andhim, 
which is one of the ſureft meanes to maintaine greateſtates 
and Monarchies.Next, he is to begin the good ordering of 
He muſt begin ÞiS Eſtate at himſelfe,and reforme fill ofall, all diſorderin 
reformationas his owne life and manners,and corre thoſe things thatare 
nmſelſe.  moſtſecretin his court: knowing that from thence forwatd 
he muſtliveas it were in an open Theater, where heis ſeene 
on every fide,ſo that his life will be a diſcipline andinfiruc- 
tion of good oril living unto others. Therfore let him ſtrive 
to excellthoſe whom he ruleth , and to ſurmount thems 
far in yertues, as he ſurpaſſeth them in riches and honour, 
He mates A mongt all theſe that follow him, he muſt alwaies havethe 
the wilelt nexe WHeR next his perſon, and all other from all partsneare Þ 
hisperſow. Unto him, not refuſing or contemning any man of Skill and Þ 
. Teputation. He muſt often heare them, learne ofthem,and 
"being aludge amongſt ſuch as are leſſeskilfull,(trive ro got 
_ the beſt learned through diligence and ſiudic. by 
which kinde of exerciſes he ſhall know how to poremers 
eſtate ofhis kingdome vprightly, and cannor ut doe ſuc 
things as are praiſe-woorthy. And foralmuch as comme" 
Tranquillitie and publike quietnesis one principal ende 
—_ bros IP ſocietie,thefirſt dutic of a good king towards his 
a king towa;g, JEctS,isto maintaine them in peace & concord. For it18W 


his fubje2s. poſſible that a Common-wealth ſhould flouriſhin re E: 
ju iſt, 
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juſtice, charity, integrity of bfe: briefly, in all things neceſ-! 

ſary forthe preſervation thereok,if the ſubjects enjay 297. ag, 

excccding great& afſured peace. Lettheprince then with-. Go od precepts 

out intermitſion, ſceke after the ſafelt meanes to keepe his f* a Prince: 

kingdome in quietnes and reft: ler himdeliver his ſubje@s 

from calamity ; let him be cacefull of all things which may 

be profitable & commodious unto them, _ lethimcom- 

mand them with mildnes, and tcachthem obedience by the 

uprightnes of his commandements, Let him nor ſuffer his 

people to be very infolent,nor yet to be troden under footc 

and oppreſſcd: butlethim cake order, thatſuch asare moſt 

honeſt may be preferred to honors and offices, and that the 

reſt may not any way be wronged. He muſt aicerthoſe cfyill 

lawes and cuſtoms of living, which being ill eftabliſhed,are . 

==, wg to his ſubje&s; and ordaineall juſt and profita- Whatmanee 
le lawes, agrecing with themſelves, and ſuch as breeding yg, an ahnrt® 

but few ſures among his people, may-briefly judge and de- 1n a Common- 

cide them according to right and equity, In this point a —_ 

good prince muſt ule great care and diligence that juſtice 

may be well adminiſtred,to'the preſervation of every mans 

right, and to the puniſhment ofthe wicked, This is that 

which the Spirit of God ſooften commandeth: namely,7s 

execute judgement and righteouſnes to deliver the oppreſſed from lerem, 12.3; 

the hands of the oppreſſor , not to vexe the ſtranger the fatherles, 

nor the widow,to dono violice, nor ſhed enocent blood, And theſe 

ſclfeſamethings mult he cauſetobe obſerved by themthar 

2re appointed toexcrcile juſticeinhis name, Which becauſe 

it was negleQed by many.kings,they loſt both life and King: 

dome,as wereade of Philip king of Macedonia,a very milde Philip loft his 

prince, and of an excellent nature , who was nevertheles nearer 

flaine by Pavſanias,becaule he delaied along time to let him 

have right and juftice, concerning an injury which another 

had offered him. Demerri allo loſt his kingdome, becauſe 

he could not abide to heare bis ſubjeRs , bur eſpecially fos 

this matter, One day when many ſupplications were pre- Demerrius 

ſented unto him , he put theminta theplaits of his.cloake; ew ibelup- 

and paſſing over a bridge he chrew them all igto the water, his lubje&s 

& would not once youchſafeto reade themw hereupon TION 


people being filled with indignation, ones againl} ". 
SL n 
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Onthe other fide,2 good prince ought freely, && all how. 
ers of the day, to heare the complaints ofhis ſabjefs,and 
to providethereafter,as one that is truly zealous ofjuftice; 
clemency, and goodnes, which are rather divinethan hy. 
mane qualities, and moſt proper to him that will conforme 
himſclfeas much as may be (as itbecometh him ) rotha 
heavenly vertue, which is alwaies juſt and mercifull,and(2; 
Platarke faith) ruleth all things without compullion,molli- 
fiyng the neceffitic of obeying by admonition andperſuz. 
fion of reaſon. Nothing is more convenient for a ſoyeraipne 

than gentlenes,for a prince than clemency, for akingthan 

mercy: and yer ſeverity and rigor of juſtice areno leſſene- 
a Prince wat Cefſary ornaments, for the diſcharge of his duty, andthe 
quarts jour good ofhisſubjes. Therefore in that which concerneth 
gcefforsofthe GiVIfNe and narurall right, and'the puniſhment eftabliſhed 
+vof Godard for the tranſgreſſion thereof, hemult alwaies uſe juſtice and 

If aature- « po | ppg , , 
beware leſt his facility in'graunting favour and diſpenſai- 
ons, tnake him a promoter ofevill, which (as Seneca faith)if 

be leave unpuniſhed, istransferred unto his poſterity. But 
Whenitis When the'prince onely is offended through ſome light con-- 
conmendev1© termpr, or excuſable breach of his Edits, it cannot butbe . 
merci, commendable in him to uſe pardon & pity. Theſe are thoſe 
ſtrong and mighty chaines,which (as Dion ſaid to.Diomſu 
cheking of Syracuſa) will preſctve his kingdome ina hap- 
pie, fHlouriſhing,and peaceable eſtate, I meane goodnes and 
juſtice. For force, feare,and the multitude ofhisgard, afſur 
not theeftateof'2 prince ſo'well,as the good-will,affedtion, | 
favour, and love ofhis ſubje&s, which he may obtaineby | 
How 2 Prince ZOOANGS and juſtice. They onely (faid Marouse Awrelin it 
| _—_— firucting his fonne )are ro hold A kingdome long time withe 
ven wile Oftt danger, who'by good behavior and tuftdealing imprint 
wikour danger in the harts of their ſubjeRts,nor a feare of their power,but 
a mutvall fove of their 'vertue; For thoſe ſubjects are robe 
fuſpeRted that ſerue through conftraint and extremity, 1% 
' they that obey being mooved with reaſon and- gentlen®s, 
Fant ne by Theſe holy precepts were ſo well put in pradtiſe by thi 
hus ſtood hoe good Empetour AMarcus Auvelings that all his ſubje&shad 
COONS ELIE eafie accefſe unto him : infomuch that albeit he wer 
©  T'great Monarch, yethe never had any guarde, — 
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much as a Porter to his Palace, Likewiſc king Numa put Numzrefuſed 
from him thoſe three hundred Archers, which Ronlus enthndet 
uſed to have for his guard: ſaying, that he would not dis *cbers which 
fruſt that people which put their truſt in him, nor com- © bed: 
mand over that people chat diſtruſted him.To this purpoſe, 1.0 ti, 
when Plato ſawe the above-vamed Dyon;ſizs compaſled a- ſpecchto Dis. 
bout with many ſoldiers of his guarde, heſaid unto him : C_ 
What ? Haſt chou commitred ſo many evils, that thou 

Randeſt in neede of ſuch a guard of armed fellowes? Now 

itis moſt certaine, that the obedience of the ſubjeR ſprin- 

geth and proceedeth from the love of his Lord, as alſo that 

the loye of the L ord increaſeth through the obedience of 

the ſubjeR. Bur becauſe thewickednes of men is ſo great 

at this day, that they which Rrivetobe very gracious, are® 
contemned and deſpiſed, it is yery neceſſary that theprince g,,_..._. 
ſhould ſhew foortha certaine kinde of gravity and ſeverity, ſeverity requi- 
and according to the times, places, perſons, and occafions "<i> Punce 
that are offered, cauſe his power and the majeftie of his 
commandements to be perceived, beingalwaies the ftron- 

er: becauſe in matters of Eflatea man way hold thisfor, . . 

an undoubte1 principle,that he is maſter of the eſtate, who Aate matters 
ismaſter of the forces, Thus the gentlenes of the-prince 
accompanicd with ſeverity, his bounty mingled with ri- he 

por, and his facility withauſterity wilt be the meanes that aber 

is vertue ſhall attaine to a harmonicall juſtice, which di juſtice. 

tributerh uprightly that which appertaineth to every one: 

reward to whom reward, and puniſhmen to whom puniſh- 

ment belongeth..From theſe duties and offices of a good | 

prince towards his ſubjects, already mentioned, procee- 

deth the fatherly care which he hath of their proſperityin 
the preſervation andincreaſe of their commodities and ri- 

ches, ſo far off is he from all headlong defire to invade and 

ſpoile them. He confidereth wiſely, that although he hath What amhos. 
authority and power over the goods ofhis ſubjeRs,yernor With _ his 
in ſuch ſort as he hath over his owne demaine, or as if the ſubje&s goods? 
propriety therof belonged to him, but onelyto this endto 

demand aide and ſuccour for the good & profit ofthe com- 
mon-wealth. Homer bringingin Achile: off-ring great inju-—- 

riesto Agamenmon,agal — he was ſorcincenſed,faith 


Ss 3 that 
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that be called him Devourer of the people: 2nd contrariwie 

when he would in other places praiſe the king, hererma, 

him Shepheard of his eople. And cruly they arc unworthy of 

the title of Prince, thatlending their caresto ſuchax invent 

r.ew ſubfidies,impoſc them daily ontheir ſubjeRs: andhz. 

ving againſt all humanity ſpoiled themof their goods and 

riches, conſume them miſerably upon pleaſures, orcry 

in war, when they might as well ſuffer their poore ſubjed; 

colivein peace, When Marcus :Antomius was in Alia, he 
doubled the taxe,andlaid a ſecond charge upon them, tha, 
he might have wherwith to furniſh his immoderateexpen, 

ces. The Eflates of the country ſent Hebrexs to ſhewhin 

how the caſe ſtood with them, who uſing a marvellous free. 

Hebr:a+fice- dome of fpeech, ſpake unto him in this maner: If thouwile 
- amines 4260 havepower to lay upon us two taxes in one yeare,thoumuſt 
Artcnius, - alſo have power to give us two Summers & two Autumnes, 
two harveſts and two Vintages. Further, he added this, A- 

|  fahathpaidthee 200000 Talent:s (that was fixe ſcore mil. 

lions of gold)if all this ſumme.came not into thy cofers,call 

them to account that have received it. But ifthov haltre. 
ceivedir,and yet haſt nothing lefr,we are caſt away andun- 

done. Theſe words ought to bee well noted of a prudent 

prince, that he may throughly conſider with himlelfe and 
keepearegiſter of al that is levied ofthe poore peopleinhis 

name,lea(t ſome few about him fat themſelves with the op- 

preſſion & overthrow of many.as it commonly falleth out: 

and let him be lo carcfull of the blood and ſubſtance of thet 

body whereof heis head, that he profit all the memberse- 

qually, Ezechiel criethout againſt ſuch princes as devoure 

. the ſubſtance of tlieir Vaſlals by loanes and taxes. Apolomu 

as dv * ſaith, that the gold which is taken from ſubje\1s by tyran- 
bal ran ienh, nie, is more vile than iron, becauſe it is wet withthe teares 
of che poore ſubjeRs. eArtaxerxes ſaid, that it was a great 

deale more ſeemelier for the majeſty of a king to give,than 

to take by polling; and tocloath than ro uncloath; the one 

belonging to theeves, and not to Princes and Kings, unles 

they will allifieand Raine their name. King Darrs ſent for 

allthe governors of the Provinces under his ſubjeAion, 


. andinquired of them among other things, whether the 
| tazes 
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taxes and tributes were not coo exceſſive: whereunto when 
they made anſwer that they thought them moderate, he 
preſently commanded that they ſhould raiſe but the one Darivs dimici 
halfe thereof; eſtecming the love of his ſubjeRs a richer {<4 ks ©ridue 
treaſure,thanallthe heaps of gold, which hemi ght have ga- 

thered, We may not here forget to propound to kings the 

cxample of that good king S. Lewes the ninth of that name, Lewes the 9. 
who was the firlt that raiſed ataxein his kingdome, bur it _— : 
was onely by way of a neceſſary ſub{idie during the warre, taxc in France, 
not uking it as an ordioaryreceit, DireRing his ſpeech to 
Philip his eldeſt ſonne and ſucceſſor, he uttered theſe words 
in bis Teſtament, which is yet to be found inthe Treaſury of 


France,and is regittred inthe Chamber of accounts, Be de- His exbortuts 


to his eldeſt 


vout in the ſervice of God, haye a pitifull and charitable nac. 
heart towards the poore, and comfort them with thy g00d 
deeds. Obſerye the goodlawes of thy kingdome: take no 
taxes or benevolences of thy ſubjects, unlefle urgent neceſ- 
Gry,and evident commodity force thee unto it, & then up-. 

on 2 juſt cauſe, and nor uſually: if thou dolt otherwiſe, thou 

ſhalt not be accounted a king, but a tyrant, &c, 1 leave the 


reſt of the clauſes in his Teltament. Moreover, liberality Liberaliry ne. 
well uſed,as we have elſe wie handled the ſame,is a very pin? 
comely ornament for a Prince-Socrates ſaid, that it was the 

duty of a good king to be beneficiall ro his friends, and of 

his encmics to make good friends, to which purpoſe no= 

thing will helpe him more than liberality. Neither muſt he 

be on'ylibera}, but magnificall alſo & ſumptuous, provided 
al-xaies that of magnifisall,he become not prodigall, which 
would ſoone inake himan exaRor,and inthe ende a tyrant, 
Burt a ſoveraigne Prince muſt eſpecially have an eie to this, 
thatthe rewards of vertue due to worthy men be preferred 
before all his gifts and good turnes, & thathe recompence 
ſuch as have deſerved any thing,before he giveto them that 
have deſcrved CG an ungratefuliprince wil hardly 
retainean honorable and vertuous man any long time in his, FEES 


_ ſervice.Neither is the eſtimation of arcward,and of a good beweere are- 
turne all one: becauſe a reward is given for delert,& a bene- 777% adabe- 


fic by grace.Beſides,aprince muſt be alwaies true,& as good A King wuſt be 
as his promiſc, that men may give greater credit to his bare 35 800025 
S\3 word, 
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word,than to another mans oath,For it oughttobe azans. 

racle, which looſeth his dignity,when men haye conceiyed 

ſuch an evill opinion of him, that he may not be bel:ereg 

unleſſe he {weare, And ifhe pawne his faith at anytime, he 

muſt account it ſacred and inviolable : becauſe faithis the 

foundation aud ſtay of juſtice, upon whichthe eſtate of 

reat men is grounded , as we diſcourſed elſe-where. That 

| Ken of Theopompus king of Sparta,is alſo to be wel noted 
ikcopompu*- by the prince, When a friend of his asked himhoy a kin 

might keepe his kingdome in ſafety, he anſwered: By pra- 

ting liberty to his friends freely to tel himthe truth.He mult take 

their advice in doubtfull matters, that he may governe his 

eſtate more aſſuredly , waighing and judging of their opi. 

aPrirce moſt Nions with preat prudence, Neicher muſt he thinke them 

ciicerne viie'y his beſt ſervants thar praiſe all his ſayings and dooings, bur 

ſullſervans & Thoſe that with modeſty reproove his faults: hemult dif 

barterers, cerne wiſcly betweene them that cunningly flatterhim, 

and thoſe that love and ſerve him faithfully , that wicked 

men may not bein greater credit with him than goodmen, 

For this cauſe alſo he muſt carefully inquire after his houſ- 


The ſaving of 


hold ſervants and familiar friends, that he u_—_—_ them 


well : becauſe all other men will take him to be ſucha one 

as they are with whom he converſeth ordinarily. Oſrs 

: king of Egypt had for his Armesa Scepter with an eie in 
$1 ar wy "e- the top of it: noting thereby the wiſedome that oughtto 
Kin9. be in a king: namely, that it belongeth not to onethat 
wandereth our of his way,to dire& others; that ſeeth not, 

to guide; that knoweth nothing, to teach;and that will not 

obey reaſon, tocommand. Likewiſe in all his ations he 

muſt uſe reaſon as a heavenly guide, having chaſed away 

the perturbations of his ſoule, and eſteeme ita greater and 
moreroyall matter to command himſelfe, than others. He 

jc:operince muſt thinke thar jr is the true and proper office of a king, 
P:ince, not to ſubmit himiſelfe to his pleaſures, but to containehis 
Es owne affeions ratherthan his ſubjeRs. Further, he muſt 
| B# Prwmngag uſe to takepleaſure in thoſe exercrſes, which may procure 
Prince mu DIM honor, and cauſe him toappeare better tothe world, 
— He muſt not ſeeke for reputationin vilethings, which men 


of baſe eſtate and natghty behayiour commonly an 
| | q 
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but follow after vertue onely,wherein wicked perſons haye 
no part. Let him remember alwaies that heis aking,and 
therefore that he muſt lirive todo nothing unwoorthie ſo 
high a dignity, but continue his memorie by valiant and 
noble aRs.This is that wherein one of the wiſe Interpreters 
knew well how to infiruRt king Pro/ermzy, who demanded of 
him how he might behaye himſelfe,chat neither idlenesnor 
pleaſure might diſtraRt him. Itis (laidhe) in thine owne 
power,as long as thou commandeſt oyer a great kingdom, 
& haſt ſo many great affaires ro manage continually, which 
will not ſuffer thee to diſtract thy mind upon other matters, 
If private men, borne to vertue, are willing many times to 
die,that they may purchaſe honor:much more ought kings 
todo thoſe things which wil procure them honour, feare,& 
eſtimation every where, during their life,and alſo through 
their brightnes ſhine a great whileafrer their death. More- 


over, a prince muſt be warlike, and skilfull in warfare, pro- Aprince m & 
be skilful in 


viding carefully all things neceſſary for war,and yet hemuſt ,<* 

love adi and uſurpe nothing bo belongeth - another vegare 
man contrary to ri ght;nor enter into war, but to repell yio- 

lencein extreme neceflity. Aboye all things he muſt feare 

civill diſſentions, as moſt pernitious ro his Eftate, and take APiince _ 
advice ws. concerning the means whereby all occa- ciril diſention 
ſions of their entrance may be taken from his people.Here- 
inlearning wil helpe him well, and che knowledge of hiſto= 

ries, which ſet before his eies the adventures that have be- 

fallen both ſmall and great, and call to his remembrance 
thetimes paſt, whereby he may better provide for the time 

to come. Vato which ifhe addethe counſellofwiſe men as 

we have already touched, hee ſhall know more perfeRly 
whatſoever concerneth the good of his cſtate.Bur above all 

he muſt know how to make choice of men, andnot thinke what coun 
them wiſe that diſpute curiouſlie of ſmall things, but thoſe [N2r53 prince 
that ſpeake very aptly of great matters. Neither let him ac- x 
count thoſe men beft, and woorthieft of credit, that haye 

gotten moſt authority, bur trie and judge them by their 

profitable works : namely, ithe ſee tharthey give him wiſe 

and free counſell, according as occaſions concurre, and af- 


fairesrequire: and then let him alwaies with ſpeed execute 
SS4 thoſe 
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thoſe things , which by their counſell he findeth good 
neceſſary. For the conclufion therefore of our ekange 


courſe, we will comprehend the office and duty of a good 
The fumme of, Prince in few words : namely , If he ſerve God in fincerit 

> «bmp *2 and purity of heart, if he inquire diligently after thetruch 

of his word, and cauſe his ſubje&sro live thereafter: ifhe 

provide for their profite , redreſle their mileries, and eaſe 

them of opprefſion,cxaRion and polling.If he be pliableto 

 hearetherequeſis & complaints of cheleaft,indifferent and 

moderate in anſwering them, ready to diſtribute right to 

every one, bypropounding reward for vertne and puniſh. 

ment for vice. If he be prudent in his enterpriſes, boldin 

his exploits, modeſtin proſperity , conſtant in adverſity, 

tedfait in word, wiſe in counſell - briefly, if he governen 

ſuch ſort, andreigne ſo well, that all his ſubjeRs may hare 


what to imitate, and ſtrangers to commend, 


T he end of the fifteenth daies worke. 


—_— 


—— —_ 
— — — —_ 


THE SIXTEENTH DAIES 
WORKE. 


Ofa Conncell, and of Counſellors of eſtate, 
Chap. 61. 


| Toctefian the Emperor ſaid : That the 

"& nf mee patagyl (| condition of Princes was miſc crable and 
pe he ci{tare of PY: dangerous, becauſe they were commonty 
Tom deceived by them whom they tr uſted 
moſt , being themſelves almoſt atwaies 

—/hat up m their pallaces,and pnderſtan- 

ding no more of their affaires , than their miniſters would des 

Clare nts them, who conſult many times together how 1 hey may 

dilguiſe the truth of therr eſtate. For this cauſc although it 

Counielto' de neceſſary for a Prince to have many eies and cares , for 
emer of a  Whichintent we ſay that his Counſellors ſerve, yet he muſt 
| orince, . Tooke himſelfeas much as he can even tothe depth 
ares, 
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affiires. And truly ir belongeth tothe dumbe, blinde and 
deafe, to ſpeake, ſee and heare nothing, bur by the mouth, 
eics, and eares of other men. But ia thoſe things wherein 
the Prince is conſtrained to relie upon'another mans reporr, 
he muſt uſe great prudence to tiicerne flatterers and dif. 
guiſers of matters, who are not touched bur onely with their 
private profire,from thoſethat are -mooved withthe zeale What coun- 
of publike benefite,and of his ſervice; and uſetheſemen in 4&5 are to 
matters of counſell, which is molt neceſſary for the ſound princes. 
preſervation ofall eſtates. And indeed there was never any 
eſtate but uſed counſell and counſellors in the eſtabliſhing 
and governement thereof, as we may underſtand more of 
you my Companions ,- if you thinke good to diſcourſe of 
this matter. | | + 6:lf 
AMANA. Counſell (aid Socrates) is a ſacred thing, and —_— -_ 
2s Plato calleth it,the anchor ofthe whole cicie, whereby it cicie, " 
is faltned and Raied,as a ſhip inthe water, Yea,all the grear 
and goodly exploits ofarmes and lawes, are nothing clſc 
but the execution af a wiſe councell, - r of 
ARAM. Connſell (faith the ſame Plato) haththe felfe. The excclien 
ſame place ina Common-wealch thar the ſoule and head un 
hath in living creatures. For the underftanding is infufed 
into the ſoule, and ſight and hearing are placedinthe head: 
fo that the underſtanding being zoyned tothiele two good= 
ly ſenſes, and reduced into one, preſervetheverything. Bur 


ofthee (A C41 T03)weexpett a whole diſcourſe ups this 


marrer, 


AcH1Ttos.All Common-wealths conliſtchiefly oftwo gym 
things,of counſell and of judgement, according to'theidiſ-" wealths confift 


ofition of which, the affaires of the eftateere wel oril han- mom nn; 


dled. Therefore to enter into this matter herepropounded, 
and to leave judgements to be conſidered of hereafter, we 

muſtfirt know that the ordinary Councell of an Eftate, (yz num 
which the Ancients commonly called a Senate, is the law= 

full aſſembly of Counſellors of eſtate, to give advice to 
them that have ſoveraign powerinevery common- wealth. 
When we fay a lawfull affemblie, itis to beunderſtood of 
that power which is given unto them by the _— to 


meete together jnrime and place appointed. And whereas 
we 
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we call them counſellors of eſtate, itis to diſtinguiſh then 

froth other counſcllors and officers, who are often called ty 

give adviceto princes, eycry one according to his vocation 

aad quality, and yet areneither counſellors of eſtate, nor 

The profir of Ordinary counſellours, Ofthis Councell all the reſt ofthe 

cagncell,  -publike government dependeth,and by this all the partsof 

the Common-wealth are tied, united, and knit together, 

through that direQtion of religion, juſtice, warre,treaſures, 

lavwes,magiſtrates and manners which proceedethfrom it 

A counſel o£ Therefore the Senate is very well called by (cerogthefoule, | 
Senate is the 

ſoule ofthe Treaſon, and underſtanding of a common-wealth : whereby 

Common- he meaneth, that.iit can be no more maintained withoutz 

wealth, , 

councell, than-a body without aſoule, or aman without 

The Hebrewes Teaſon. The Hebrewes likewiſe called the councell a foun- 

comparedit to dation whereupon all goodly and commendable aQions 

* arebuilt, and without which all enterpriſes are oyerthto- 

wen. Now foraſmuch as there hath bin, and arcat this day 

among ſundry nations, ſundrie ſortes of government 

and policies, ſo there is no lefſe difference in the eftabliſhs 

ment of a councell in them, asalſo many alterationsin 

the inſticution and power thereof, And namely , among, 

the auncient Grzcians, beſide the ſeverall councell ofeve 

Common-wealth, there was the ſacred councell of the 

The coteelof AmphiQtions, ſocalled, becauſe it was inſtituted by 4m 

ene Amphi8i- phittion the ſonne of Dexcalion, This councell was asit were 

: the generall aſſemblie of the eſtates of all Grzcia, andws 

helde twiſea yeere, in Spring time, and in Autumne, #* 

Delphos in the Temple of Apolio, for the commodity of 

the ſeate thereof, being as it were in the middeſt of all F 

Grzcia. The authority thereof was ſo great, that whit- | 

foeyer was concluded upon there, the Grecians obſerved | 

and wn % it inviolable, whether it were in matters concet- 

ning religion and piety towards their gods, or peace 20d 

- Unity among themſelves. The Lacedzmonians and Mel 

{cnians met together certaine daiesin the yecre attheten-*P 

ple of Diana upon the borders of Laconia, and there after 

factifice,conſulted of their weightieſt affaires. And yet both 

they andthe reft of Grzcia had certaine generall councels 

cencerning the goyernment of their cſtate, beſides _ 
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that wereparticular, which they uſed daily. The Senare of The Senate of 
thirtic counſellors eſtabliſhed by Zycargus when he refor. **<Lceigmay 
med the Lacedzmonian eſtate ,obtained the ſoveraigntie - 
not long after, and of Senatours became abſolute Lords. 
Solon ordained amongſt the Athenians, befides the Senate 
of 400,which was changeable every yeare, a privy andper- 
petuall councell of the Arcopagites, compounded of three- 
{core of the wiſeſt, & of ſuch as were blameles,who had the 
managing of thoſe affaires that were moft ſecret. Rommlus 

the firſt founder of Rome, c6pounded the Senate of 100, 0f 1,553 of 
the notableſt citizens:and having received the Sabines into ks 
his protection, he doubled the number of Senators, which 

afrerward Brutus increaſed with another hundred. As long 

as the happie popular government of the Romanes laſted, 

the Conſuls,albeitin dignity they repreſentedaroyall per- The power of 
ſon, yer they had no other power but to leade the armies ro © <onluls of 
aſſemble the Senate, to receive theletters of Captaines,and 

of theirallies, and to preſentthem tothe Senate; to heare 
Embaſſadors before the people, or before rhe Senategtoaſ- 

{emblethe great eſtates,and ro aske thepeoples advicecon» 

cerning the creation of officers, or publiſhing of lawes, Bur 

the Senate diſpoſed the revenues of che Empire, andthe The power of 
common experices : appointed lieutenantsto all governors p&ne 
of provinces, determined of the triumphes, orderedrehigi- 

on, received and licenced Embaſſadours of kings and nati- 

ons,and tooke order for ſuch as were ſent ts them, The pu- 

niſhment of al offences commirred throughout bealy,which 

deſerved publike execution,as treaſon,conſpiracie, poyſo- 

ning, wilfull murder,belonged to the Senate. If anyprivare 

perlon ot any citie ood in need of ſome [peciall favoar,or 

of reprehenfion, or of ſuccour and protection, the' Se- 

nate had all the charge thereof, It was forbidderi under 

paine of high treaſon-to preſent any requeſt of the' people 

without advice taken ofthe Senate, Neverthelefle,the fo- 
veraigatiealwaies belongedto the people,who might con The power of 
firme or infringe the decrees of the Senate. Since thattime = _—_ of 
according to the undrie alterations of their eftate and 
government, the councell varied in forme. Anguſtut eſta- 


bliſhed aparticular councel of the wiſeſt Senators,and _ 
ut 


The Senate of 
the Athenians, 
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| burfew in number: and after that another fritcouncellef 
| Mecenas and Agrippa, with whom he decided thechiefe 
Ofthe conncel Matters. In Turky the councel is kept foure daics ina weeks 
ofche Turks. hy the Bafſacs whereſoever the prince ſojourneth, Ifithe 
in time of peace,at Conſtantinople,or in ſome other towne 
within his dominion: if in war, it is kept within hispayilj. 
on. In this councel called D:var, where audience is opento 
every one,they conſult of embaſſages and of anſwers toke 
madeuntothem,of matters of cftate, andof ſoveraigntie, 
of the menaneshow to provide for decaicd provinces, of 
murders and condemnations. The ſuppliant, complainant 
or ſuter ſpeaketh without an advocate, and is forcedto an- 
| ſwer preſently tothe objection of his adverfarie if hebee 
preſent, or to-proove his ſaying by witneſſes : and-foonh. 
 withthedefinitive ſentence is give, which mey not bereno« 
ked.,When the councel hath continued ſeven or cight hou- 
ers, the Baſſa Viſer maketh crue relation totheprinceofal 
that hath bene handled : ifhe lie it is preſent death, Forthe 
prince oftentimes liftencthat a window, called Dangeran, 
right againſt the Divan, which is made in ſuch ſort, thathe 
may heare and ſee,and.not be perceived: and althoughhe 
were never there, yet they think that he is alwaics there.Af. 
ter he hath heard the diſcourſe and advice of his councel,he 
ſeldom gainſaieth, but confirmeth or moderateth the ſame. 
Theſethiogs being thus ordered, they are written andregi- 
ſired by ole appointed thereunto.Concerning histrea- 
{urethe Baſſacs meddle not therewith ,, but two generall 
treaſurersare overſeers and chiefe dealers therein, che one 
being of Romania,the other of Anatolia, Two Cadeliſques F 
have the adminiſtration of all juſtice, who fit with the Bal P 
lacs in the Divan; neither doth 8ny other, fic there buttie Þ 


twelve Bellerbcis,thePrince his childcenbeing Prefident 
10 their fathers abſence, The Muphtic is chiefc-of thereli 
Ofthe councel gion, and looketh upon-matrers of conſcience. At Venice 


one Yeh: the generall-aſlembly of Lords and Gentlemen 3s called 
| the great councell, which hath the ſoveraigne power of ite 
cltate,and.of which the Senate & theauthoritic of al 1he® 
mggilirates\dependeth., Beſides this great councell and 


Scat compound: d of threeſcore pesſcns; therearefoun 
"_ 0l 
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other councels, thatis, the councell of Sages for ſea mar. 
ters,the-councell of Sages for land matters, the councell of 

ten,and che councell of ſeven; wherethe Duke maketh the 
ſeventh,and this is called the Scignorie. If there ariſe any 

hard matter among the Sages,it is referred to the councell 

often, and if they be divided, the councell of ſeven is 

joyned tothe councell of ren, Bur if the matter be of great 

weight. the Senarteis called, and ſometimes alſo (albeit 

rarely ) the great Councell ofall the Venetian Gentlemen, 

in which the laſt reſolution is made, At Rhaguſtum they ofthe councel 
create a Prefident from moneth ro moneth, who dwelleth * Xhagulium, 
inthepalac e,and hath twelve counſellors, which aſſembly 

is called the little councell. There is alſo another councell 
called the councell de Pregadie, into which a hundred of 
the ancienteſt citizens may center. Next, there is the great 
councell,at which all thenobilitic above twenty yeares of 
age are preſent. AtGenes the whole common=-wealth is go- 
verned by them that are borne of eight and wenty faini- 
lies : neither is any man called to bearc avy office whatſoes 
ver unles he be of this aſſembly, which they callan Aggre- 


Of the councel 
ot Genes, 


gation, Our of this are taken foure hundred, which make 
the greatcouncell,that hath all the power and authoritic of 
the eftate,and is choſen from yeate to yeare, They create the 
Duke and the eight governours of the; Common-wealth, 
who are renued from two yearesto two yeares. In SwitZer- The councel of 


land there are two councels inevery Canton, a little one A. 


atid a great one, Bur if any great matter fall out, that is 
common toall the leagues, they hold their generall coun- 
cel,called a Iourney,or a Diet, Thelike is uſedin Almaigne, 1 
where the Emperour can ordaine nothing that concerneth of Germanic, 
the common benefite of Germanie, or the authoritie and 
preſeryation ofthe Empire, without the counſell and con- 
ſent of all the Eftates, eſpecially of the ſeyen Electours. 
Hee my not of him-ſelfe under-take any warre at his 
pleaſure, neither levie tributes, norraiſe ſouldiers of that 
nation ,nor call in any forraine ſouldicrs. TP have alſo 
a councell eſtabliſhed at Spira,which is called rhe Imperi- 
all chamber, being as it were a Parliament of Almaignes,for 
the adminiftratioa of juſtice among them, In Pglonia 


there 
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The zffembli there is an aſſembly of eſtates every yeare, e 
Fg * thefetwo colkeths one,to adminiſter juſtice __ "_- 
tie,unco whichare brought appeales fromall the ludgezof 
the countrey: the other to provide for the defence & 
of the country againſt their next enemies, namely,the Ta 
eares, who make often incurſions upon them, Noneiste. 
ceived for a Scnatour among them, if he be no Palatine, 
Biſhop, Governour of ſome Forte, or other Caprtaine, or 
vichecouncel hath not bene Embaſſadour, In Spaine there are ſera 
Oput®*  councels, beſides the privie Councell, whicharealwiis 
| nearethe King in ſeyerall Chambers under oneroofe, tha 
the King may bee the better informed of all affaires, 
_ orgy Their names are theſe,the councel of Spaine,of the Indies, 
Spaine, Ofralie,of thelow Countries, of Warre, ofthe orderof 
| Fae couneel Saint /ohy, and ofthe Inquiſition, Inthe Realme of Eng- 
Fi land there is a privie Councel}, which never exceeded the 
number oftwenty perſons, The firſt eftabliſhment there 
of was but of fifteene: although ir appeareth bythe con- 
dufion of a peace made between Lewes the ninth, and Hes 
rie King of England,that ſeventeene ofthe privie Councel 
ſware unto it , namely, one Archbiſhop Chauncellow, 
one Biſhop, fixe Earles, and ſixe other Lords, beſidesthe 
high Treafurer,and the two Magiſtrates, whom they calthe 
chiefc Iuſtices of England. From three po to-three 
yeares they hold a Parliament, where all the Efates ate 
called together to deliberate about the affaires ofthe king- 
dome. But cnough of ftrangers. Let us now come to the 
eſtabliſhment avs inſtitution of the councellin thisFrenc! 
Monarchie, where we ſhall ſee that it is not inferiour (ifit 
go not beyond them) in excellencie and good ordertoall 
that are alreadic ſet downe, or that ever were . Firft wet 
know, that the Kiog hath all ſoveraigntie by right of wc 
eſtate, as heretofore we havediſcourſed. The firſt cout- 
| Ofthefecres Cell neare about himis the tri or ſecret councell, call 
councell of the councell of Rate affaires, which is commonly held 
bt the morning after his Majeftie is up, None have entrance 
_ Intothis,bura few whs the king judgerh wilelt, or of gres- 
' teſt experience, and moſt truftic to his Majeſtic, with 


whom he communicateth his weighticſt affaires wh 
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fallout, and determincth with themof ſuch principall mar- 


ters as were deliberated of before inthe privic councell, 
andinthe councell ofthe treaſuric ifthey bee ſuch: as de+ 

ſerve to be brought thither. Jn the ſecret councell theler. 

ters of princes, of embaſladors, of governors and captaines 

are opened: reſolutions and matters agreed-upon are come 

mended to the Secretaries of the eſtate : gifts and rewards 

granted with the rols andrecords thereof, letters and com- 
mandements figned with the kings hand. Theprivie coun» g,,,.,..... 
cel is compounded of divers great perſonages called there« councetl ot 
unto by his Majeſtie, cither for the nobility of theirbloud ******<: 
andgreatnefle of their houſe,or for their woorthines, wiſe- 

dome, knowledge and experience,who have places and de- 
liberative voices inthe councell as long asit pleaſeth-bim, 
Sometime. the king fitteth among them when any great 

matter isin queſtion : in his abſence the firſt Prince of the 

bloud is Preſident. The Conſtable and Chauncellour, two 

chiefe officers of the crowne, have great authority therein, 

che one being principall of warre,the other of juſtice. They 

fiton each ide inequall degree,being alwaies oneright be- 

fore another, This councell is held either for matters be. 

longing tothe treaſurie, or for other things concerning nr; 
ſtate fires of the kingdome, and then none enter therein therein. 
but the Secretaries of the eſtate, the Treaſurer ofthe privie 

rreaſure, the Overſeers of the treaſures, appointed tatake 
knowledge of the leuying and laying out of money,and the 
Secretaties belonging to the ſame: or elſe jt is held for par- 
ties,thatis,for the affaires of juſtice depending.of the foye- 

raipnty. Then the maſters of the Requeſts ſerving in their 

turnes enter therein, who bring inrequeſts, informations, 

ſuirs called chither by InjunRions,and other weighty mat- 

ters whichthe king hath reſerved co his owne wat 

or ſuchas cannot be decided elſe-where.Somtimes alfo the 

parties themſelves are heard,or elſe they ſpeake by Adro» 

eates. This is greatly to be commended therein,that every A commenda- 
enethat hath entry into the councell ( although peradyen- P* CO 
ture he hathneither deliberative voice, nor place ) may councell of 
bring inany mans requeſt, and adyertiſe the councell of France: 


that which is profitable for the Common-wealth, that ; 
cr 
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der may be taken for the ſame. And many timestheic com; 
ſell is firſt demanded, then the advice of the counſellourssf 
eftare,fo that the greateft Lords givetheir opinion laſt, » 
'the end that freedome of ſpeech may not berakenx 
the authority of the princes, eſpecially of faQious andan- 
bicious men,who never ſuffer any c6cradiQions butagi 
their wils,By this means al'o they that have conſulting voi 
ces onely, prepare the way and makeiteafic for them the 
have deliberative voices to concludeof matters, and may 
times furniſhthe councel with 900d and forceable reaſons 
and ifthey erreat any time, they are brought backeagiine 
| bytherefidue without jelouſie. This privie councell delibe 
rateth and finally determineth (under the ſoveraigne will 
of the king) ofthe complaints of private men inmater 
concerning the eſtate, of the ſuits of rownes and province, 
judgeth of the appeals made from parliaments, conſidereth 
 uponextraordinarie daies of the decrees of Parliaments 
concerning their order & diſcipline how it is kept : dealet 
with the tranſporting of wheate and of wines : alfo withal 
merchandiſes either brought in or caricd out of therealms 
and with the impoſts laid upon them : taketh order fort: 
currant & finenes ofmoney : hath regard to the demainid 
the crown,to lones & taxes, and other revenues of theki 
& to the chiefe cuftoms, prolonging their years, abating 
rents of Farmers, or diſcharging them altogether, takit 
knowledge of their cauſe & of former informations, j0)% 
ing therwith the advice of the Treaſurer,& ofthe Genenb 
of thoſe charges, All matters whatſoever being agreeduP 
and appointed to take effe&,muſt be ſigned by cne Secte 
rary at the leaf}, and ſometimes alſo by one of the maſter 
= re before it be ſealed by the Chancellor, whooie 
looketh andexamineth narrowly all matters cocludedups: 
which maketh his authority very great, and ſometimes od. 
ous. The great councell,which at the firſt inſticutionthere 
of was ſeldome imploied bur about tate-affaires,w3s 
an ordinary court of z7 counſellours by Charles the b. 
| Zewerthet2, madeicup. 20. beſides rhe Chauncello!, 
was Preſident of that court: but under king Franww 7 


ther Preſident was appointed. This councell had our 
e 
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ledge of extraordinary cauſes by way of commiſſion ſent 
from the privie Councell, and ordinarily of appellations 
made fromthe Marſhall ofthe kings houſe. The courrof 
Parliament was the Senate of France in old time, and erec- Of thecourr of 
ted by Lewes the yoong according to the trueſt opinion, to **imess 
iveadviceto the king: in which ewelye Peeres were efta- 
liſhed, ſothat the name of the court of Peeres remaineth 
with it to this day. But Php the faire made itan ordi 
court,and granted unto it juri{diRionand ſeate ar Paris,burt 
tooke from it the knowledge of ſiate-affaires. For, as we 
have already declared, there are no couvſcllors of cftate a- 
mongſt all the magiſtrars of France, but thoſe that are ordi- 
nary of the privy councell. Bur beſides tne councels ſpecift- 
ed by us,Princes have alwaies had a ritcouncell oftwo or Ofthe trig 
three of the deereft & tcuſtieſt about them, wherein the re- PR 
ſolution of the advices and deliberations of other councels 
is bad, yca many times of the greateſt affaires of the eſtate, 
before others have deliberated of chem. Nevertheles, this 
ancient cuſtoine of calling the generall eſtates of the realme 
together when they ſaw-it neceſlary, hath bene alwaies ob- 
ſerved by Kings and Princes. Our firſt progenitours the 
Gaules, before cither Romanes or kings ruled over them, . 
afſembledtogether out of Aquitane,our of the province of 
Natbone, of Lyons, and of other quarters, about rhe num- 
ber of three-ſcore nations , to take advice and counſcll of 
their generall affaires, Sincethat time our ancicnt kings of 
France have uſed oftentimes to hold the Eftates, which 
is the aſſewbly of all thcir ſubjeRs , or of their deputies, 
For to hold the Eflates is nothing elſe, but when the king wha:iciso 
communicateth his greateſt affaires with his ſubjects, ta- bgidthe 
keth advice and counſell of them, heareth their com- 
plaintes and griefes, and provideth for them according to 
reaſon. This was called in oide time the holding of a Par- 
liament, which name itretaineth yetin England and Scot- 
land. But at this day the name of Parliament belongeth The name of 
onely to private and particular courtes of Audience, con- n ——— 
filing of a certaine number of Judges eſtabliſhed by the ve cours in 
king in ſundry of his Provinces , and the publike and ge- France, 


ncrall courts of Audicnce haye taken the name of eftates. 
Tt The 
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The eftates were aſſembled for diverſe cauſes, 
marrers were offered : either to demaund ſuccourand ma. 
ney of the people, orto take order for juſtice, and for 
men of war, or for the revenues of the children of France 
or toprovidefor the government of the kingdome, or for 
other matters. The Kings ſlate amongltthem, andwers 
Preſidents, except at one aflembly , wherein was debated 
the nobleſt cauſe that eyer was, namely,to whomthe king. 
dome of France belonged after the death of Charles the 
faire, whether to his colin Phillip de Valors, or to Edwei 
king of England his brother in law. King Philip was not 
Prefident, not being at that time king , and beſides apary, 
No doubt but the people receive great benefit by dint 
ſembly of eſtates, For this good cometh unto them, that 
they may draw neere to the kings perſon, to maketheir 
complaints unto him , to preſent him their requeſts, andto 
obtaine remedy & neceſſary provifionfor redrefſe, Where: 
by we may cafily judge,that many, who have written ofthe 
duty of magiſtrats and ſuch like treatiſes, are greatly decti» 
The a\ſembly ued in maintaining this,7 bat the eſtates of the people are abme 
; ſtare 1100 pe proce: which layerh open a gap to therebellions of ſub- 
princes jeRs againſttheir Soveraigne, ſo that this opinion can hare 
no reaſon or good ground to leane upon, For if this were 
true, the comon-wealth would not be a kingdome ormo- 
narchie, but apure Ariftocraty , as we have declared here- 
rofore. Yea, what ſhew of reaſon is there to maintainethis 
crror,ſceing every one in particular,and all in generallbow 
their knees before the king,uſe humble requeſts and ſuppli 
cations, which his majeſty receiveth or rejeRteth, asitlee | 
meth beſt unto him? Bur in this caſe we except a kingthat Þ 
15 captive, beſide himſelfe,or in his infancy. For that which 
is then decreed by the cftates, is authorized asfromthelo- 
veraigne power of the prince. Morcover we may ſee what 
great good cometh to the king by the aſſembly of his 
eltares, in the firſt ſpeech, which maſter fichael dele Hoſp 
14! Chauncellour of France made at the laſt aſſembly of 
eſtates at Orleans, Where he confurerh art large their opini- 
on that ſay,thatthe king after a ſort diminiſheth his pow 


by taking advice & counſcll of his ſubjects, ſecing mw 
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bound ſo to do: as alſo that he maketh himſelfe roo familiar 
with them,which breedeth contempr,and abaſerh his roiall 


dignity. But we may anſwer them as Theopompus king of Theogompus 
I 


Sparta did his wife, who objeRed this unto him by w 
reproch,that by bringing inthe Ephories, & minglinge 
government with his,he would leaye his authority and po- 
werleſſeto his childrenthan hereccived it fromhis prede- 
ceſſours. Nay (faid this Princeunto her) Iwillleaveit grea- 

ter, becauſeit ſhall be more aſſured. The Emperor Aurelius 

ſaid as much to his mother, becauſe he freely heard ey 

one. Beſides, as weſce thatin any greatperill of ſea, or fire Anexcellent / 
kindled to the danger of publikeprofit, no mans ſervice or **=Puils: 
ſuccour is rejeRed, how baſe ſoever his calling is: ſo it can« 

not but be profitable for the eſtate, whe iris threatned with 

ruine, and the affaires thereofare of greateſt imporrance,to 

receive the counſell of all that have intereſt therein, laying 

the opinions inthe balance, rather than the perſons from 

whom they come. And hereby the ſoveraigne majeſtic and 

prudence ofa prince is knowne, when hee hath both power 

and skill to weigh and to judge of theiradvicethargive him 
counſell,and to conclude with the ſoundeſt,notthe greateſt _ 

fide, Bur to go forward with that which remaineth, let ſo 

many a$havethis honor to be ordinary counſellors ro Prin- 
ces,remember the ſaying of Solonthe wiſe, That they are not The dutie und 
called thither to pleaſe,&5 to ſpeaks to their liking, but to utter the aliticot _ 
truth,and to give them good counſel for common ſafety : that they etue, I 
mnſt bring with them for fe, and certaine foundation of 


their conference about ſlate-aſfaires , a good intent mooved with 

reaſon and jndgement to profit him, not with paſſions, or deſires of 
* w4in-glory, of covetouſnes, of emulation,of any other imper fettion 
that leadeth them to their private profit : that they muſt at the 

entrie of the councell chamber unclothe themſebves of favor to- 

wards ſome, of hatred towards others , aud of ambition in them- 
ſelves, and aime at no other marke, than at the honor of God, and 
ſafety of the Common-wealth To this ende they mult neceſſa- Three things 
ril oh furniſhed with wiſedome, juſtice and loyalty. As for 2*<F7 ns 
$kill and knowledge,although it be requiſite in counſellors eſta. 


of eſtate,namely,the knowledge of the Jawes,of hiſtories,8 
of the eſtate of common-wealths, yet ſound judgement, in- 


Tt 2 tegrity 


(® 
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regrity and prudence 2re much more neceffary, Aboys 
Conmfellors things they muſt hold nothing of other Princes and « 


maynordeP*” nories , that may binde them to their ſervice. And yernoy 
raine princes, adaies to receive a penſion of them is ſo commona mater 
( but yery pernitious inany eſtate )thatit is growne toac. 
Example here- tome. e Ageſilares would not ſo much as receive  lemer, 
pete whichthe ing of Perſia wrote unto him , but ſaidto his 
meſſenger,that if the king were friend to the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, he need not write particularly to him,becauſe hewould 
alſo remaine his friend : but if he weretheir enemy, neither 
letter nor any thing elſe, ſhould make him for hispano- 
therwiſe affeted.To be ſhort, let counſellors ofeftateleam 
of Plutarke, that it is neceſſary for them to be free from ll 
paſſions & affeions,becaule 10 giving ofcounſellthe mind 
hath moſt force towards that wherunto the will is moſten- 
Counſellor clined. As for —_— or threatnings,they mult never 


Cine | ſtay them from doing their duty , bur ler them conſtantly 


ſhrike from rropound & maintaine that which they judge to be good 
and profitable for the Common-wealch, We readetharthe 
Thrafians making warre with great vehemency againftthe 


their dutic. 


Athenians, publiſhed a decree, that whoſocver counſeled 
or ſpakeat anyzime of concluding a peace betweenethem, 
Examples here ſhould diethe death. Within a while after one of theciti- 
_ zens conſidering what great hurt his countrey received by 
that warre, came one day into the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple with a halter about his necke , and cried with a loude 
voice, that he was comethither to deliver ihe Common» 
wealth by his death; that they ſhould put him to death whe 
they would, and that for his part he gave them counſellto 
| abrogate that law,and to make peace: which was done,and 
Conf.tivs 2n- He pardoned, Conſitias a Romane Senator would never be 
"vertoCzlar, om the Senate, no not when Ceſar ruled all by violence, 
and did whatpleaſed him , and when none of the otherSe 
natonrs came any more through feare of his force. 

when Ce(ar asked him how he durſt be there alone to Rand 
_ | agaigft him. becauſe ( quoth he) my age taketh all feare 

from me, For having fiom hence forward ſuck 2.1 
time to livein, I amnot greatly carcfull to ſave m life. 


If kings did cone all thoſe that giye them ill counſels 
Sms 
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Solyman did one of his Baſſaes , who was his kinſman , they 
would not fo readily conſent to the paſſions of great men. 
This Iafidel cauſed himto be hanged, becauſc he counſel: Solyman han. 
[cd him to pur a gentleman to death unjuſtly(which he had 59994 
done) that he might enjoy his wife more cafily. Now for 
| the conclukon of our dilcourſe, we will here ſet downe the 
® anſwer of one of the Hebrew interpreters ro king Prolemie, 
who asked him,7 o whom a Prince ſhould truſt,or commit him- 
{lfe: To thoſe (faid this wiſe man) that loye him fo entire- 
ly , that they cannot be drawne from him neither through 
feare, gifts, or gaine : becaulc he that aſpitcth to riches , is 
naturally a traytor.L et us carne that a councel well inftitu- 
tcd and compounded of good menis a molt neceflary point 
in the eſtabliſhment and preſcrvation of cvery cate; and. 
25 the olde Proverbe faith , Good counſell is bettcr than Good countet 
many hands, Let us learne, that all thoſe that arecalleddcrenhanma- 
thereunto, ought to aime at nothing bur atpublike profice, * * 
of which the happines and greatnes ofthe Prince depen- 
deth , who muſt not contemne the counſell and (ſervice of 
the leaſt when they can profite the Common-wealth, bur 
heare them willingly, and fatisfie juſt requeſts. 


of Jadgements, and of Indger, Chap. 62, 


__ 


ACHr- E are now (my Companions ) accor- 
TOB, \ / \ ; ding as the ſequele of our ſpeechrequi- 
reth, to conſider of Iudgements, which 
I affirmed'in the begianingto be one of thoſe two things 
whereofevery Common-wealth confiſteth, and that accor- 
ding as they are ordained, the affaires of the eſtateproceed 
well or ill. Therefore 1 leave the diſcourſe of this matter to 
ou, 
E As R. No citie (faith Plato)can truly be called a city if 
ic want judgements well inſtitured,& conſequently judges 


to exerciſe them. 
AM ANA, Iudgements are lawfull to ſuch as uſe them 


atight, and Tudges are tous the miniſters of God for our 
good, as S, Paulefaith, Not letus heare Ar AM upon this Rom. 13. 4. 


marter, 
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Aram, Asitisa very dangerous matter foran eflyje 
to wayerdaily in deliberations, and not tobe wellreſolyeq 
couching the affaires thereof, or after reſolution tolewe 
the without ſpeedy execution: fo the eftabliſhment ofms. 
ny goodlawes and ordinances, bringeth greater perill than 
profit to the ſame eftate,if they be not ſeverely oblerved and 

The common Kept. For the authority of the ſoveraigne magiltrate, in 
breachot laws whoſe name they are made, is ſo much the more contem 
x ons of the tibleamonegft his ſubjes , as they know that they ate [eſſe 
magiſtrate. ' gbeyed: as though the fault proceeded from his inſuffici. 
ency of skill ro command, He that leadeth well before, is 
the cauſe why he is well followed:and the perfeQion of the 
art of a good Querie of the ſtable,confiſteth in makingthe 
horſe obedient, andinf bringing him to | order: ſo the 
principal effeR of the knowledge of a king isto influ 
well his fubje@s.in obediZce.To this purpoſe the eſtabliſh. 
ment of good judges overthe wil helpe well,that theyma 
take knowledge of ſuch as gain-fay and refiltrhe publike 
lawes and ordinances of his majefty , who isto authorize 
Tudgemers re their judgements, as the chiefe finewes of the whole 
me nnewes of of his effate. For nothing ever cauſed Common-wealthes 
to flouriſh ſo muchas the conſtant keeping of their coun- 
try lawes, and the ſtrict execution of judgements agreeable 
unto them. And (as Crcero faith) thote eſtates that are neere 
rhcir oyerthrow,all things being in a deſperate caſe,fall into 
this miſerable iſſue, that men condemned bythe lawes, are 
reſtored,and judgements given are cancellcd:whichthings 
A certainero» vi. hen they come to paſſe, every one knoweth,thar their ru- 
inef aneftare 1DCISAt hand withour all hope of ſafety, Moreover foral- 
Tneprince itz muctiasthe Prince knoweth that he is as it were bound and 
jultice, & muſt indebted for juſtice, he ou ghtto beſo much the more care- 
Ge ectore full,thatit may berightly adminjftred by thoſe to whomhe 
breach thereof COMMitteth that ofhice Gecially, ſeeing he muſt anſwer for 
- it himſelfe before God, to whom he may not ſay, that he 
charged the conſciences of his judges therewith,and ſodif- 
charged his owne. Wherefore if he adorne his efiate with 
reſolute and prudent officers, who will exaQly preſerve the 
bond of the common-wealth,by the ſeverity of cheir judg- 


ments,and upright holding of the balance,no doubt " - 
inde 
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kinde of publike felicity will ifſue from the ſame. Burlet us 
briefly conſider what Indgment is, the diviſion of Judge- 
ments,their adminiſtration, 8 what maner of Judges ought 
to exerciſe them. Judgement isproperlythat which is ordai« Whar judge. 
ned by the Magiftrate,obſerving £ tenour of the law,But "a 
foraſmuch as through the infinite variety of cauſes , times, 
po and perſons, which cannot be comprebended in any 
awes or f{atutes whatſoever, puniſhments were referred to 
the will and power of the Magiſtrates, and the dammages 
of civill matters ro the conſcience & religion of the Iudges; 
that which they determine by reſolute ſentences according 
to their opinion, isallo called Iudgement, although more 
properly it may be called a Decree, For this cauſe we ſay, 
that as there are two principall points in every Common- 
wealth, which Magiſtrates muſt have before their cies, that Magiſtrates 
is, the law and equity: ſo allothere is the execution of the vaiwaies 
Jaw and the duty of the Magiſtrate, which confiſteth cither and equiry be- 
in commanding, in decreeing, orin executing. Of Judge-f*< thei cics. 
ments, ſome are called private, ſome publike, ſome criminal, The diviſion of 
others civill.Private judgements are of bondage, preſcripti- /*4gemenw. 
ons,Gardianſhips, Wardſhips,contraRts,teſtaments,ſucceſ- 
fions, mariages. Publike judgements concerne hainous ofs - 
fences againſt God and man, as facriledge, treaſon, reftitu- 
tion of money, or other bribes taken by Magiſtrates,robbe- 
- ryof thekings IIS and conſtrai- 
ned murders. Plato ſpeaketh at large of theſe in his booke of 
lawes,andit would bean infinite matter, and ſmally to our 
inftruion ,' to ſecke out the divers kinds of judgements, 
which either haye bene or are among mea, But this is well 
woorth the noting, that amongſt the ancient Grecians and 
Romanes, all judgements both private and publike, were 
from point topoint followed,and with all _ obſcrved, 
and they that ftoode againſt then were proſecuted and fer 


upon with fire and ſword. Among other examples Diodorus 
rchearſeth a ſtory of the Phocians, a people of Grecia CON- Arigorns jugs: 
demned by the judgement of the AmphiQionsin a certaine men ofthe 


ſum of money, becauſe they had tilled a greatdeal of ground Fog 
that was conſecratcd to the gods. Which ſumme when th 


refuſed to pay , they pronounced their country as conhi- 
Tre 4 catc 
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cate and conſecrated to the gods : whereupon aroſe a'xzr 
called cheholy warre, made by the reft of the Grzcians;. 
gainſt them, and in the ende their utter ruine and ſubyerk, 
on. Whofoever was onceaccuſcd of any crime beforeth, 
Judges in Lacedzmonia,although he were abſolved,yethe 
abode a certaine time after in that eftate of acriminal! per- 
ſon , during which time enquiry might be made agline of 
him, and new judgement given according to his deſert, If 
the Ephories condemned their kings in any ſumme , yea if 
it were to death, theirjudgements were executed withal 
Of the judge» Figour. The judgements of the Romanes were for along 
= ©1600 the time in the hands of three Orders or Eftates: namely, of 
| Senators,Knights,and Tribunes of the treaſure. Neverthe 
Whowerelud- les, the ſame perſons did not alwaies judge,but the Pretonz, 
them, andhow WHO Were annuall judges,and chiefe amongſt them,tooke: 
_——_— cho- certaine number of Iudges by lot out of thoſe three Ellates, 
TT And if they that were firſt taken were refuſed by any oneof 
the parties,others were choſen by an afcer-lot,who deings- 
greed ups & ſworne, were diſtributed by decuriesor tens, 
Three kinds of There were three ſorts of Pretors , the Pretor of the City, 
kom whotooke knowledge of particular cauſes: namely,ofcini 
& criminall matters amongſt the citizens of Rome:thePre 
tor eſtabliſhed for matters betweenc ſtrangers and citizens 
and the Pretor appointed for publike cauſes. The Senator 
were once the only judges of all proceſſes: but 7iherimand 
Caius Cracchus being popular perſons, ro diminiſh thear 
thority of the Scnate, and to increaſe the peoples ponee!, 
joined unto them 300, Kaighrs , according to the nu 
of the Senators,& brought it ſo about, that the judgement 
of all cauſes were divided betweene theſe 600, men, V 
Syla all authority of judging was reftorcd againe to the 
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Senate : but Pompey after that brought in the Knights + Þ 
gaine, and all judgements were equally communicatedur þ: 


to the three Orders above mentioned. Afterward , whe 


Ceſar was DiRator, hereduced them to two orders onely | 
thatis.to Senators, & ro Kni ghts.Budexs in his annotation Þ 
uponthe PandeQs , hath obſerved many good things bt 
longing ro the Romane judgements, which curious pn Þ 


may looke into; among the rcſt, of the great reſpon 
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honor that was given. to Magiſtrates. Concerning which 

matter we may uſe as a good teſtimony,that which we read 

in Plutarke of Fab Maximus his fonne, who ſeeing afer oth reve. 
off his farher cometowards him on-horſ&backe\, and that *<n<* 3nd ho- 
his ſergeants inregard of fatherly reuerence had not cauſed rare > "mags 
him to alight, commaunded him to ſer foote on ground, Sitrate. 
Which the father preſently obcied,and imbracing his ſon, 

made greater account of him, than if he had done other- 

wiſe. The ſame author writeth,that one YedZins was preſent- 

ly flaine, becauſe he roſe not whea the Tribune of the peo- 

ple paſſed before him, And Valerie Maximm faith that the 

Cenſor did note with ignominy, and withall disfranchiſed 

acitizen of Rome, becauſe he breathedand yawnedalittle 

roo loud in their preſence. But what 7 Eftates and dignities 

were then given to vertue, and got to him that offred moſt. 

And oftentimes the places of judgement were neceffarilie, 

and as it were by force laid upon judges, being more hono- 

rable than profitable, = very incommodious to ſuch as 

wovld diſcharge themſelves uprightly therein. Iremember Eel 
an excellent judgement given by Archidanus the Lacedz- ancrcettons 
monian, when he was choſen arbitrator to decide a certaine wayo decide 
contention betweene two friendes, After he had brought feeberweene 
them both into the temple of Diava,and made them ſweare parties ar di 
upon the altar, that they ſhould obſerve preciſcly whatloe- 

ver he determined, whereunto :hey yeelded, I judge then 

(quoth he) that none of you depart our of this temple be- 

fore you have cnded your firife. Thus were they both con- 

frained roagree arnong theſclves,8& Archidamus freedfrom 

perill of looling one of their friendſhips, againft whom he * 

mult needs have given judgement.By this meanes he putin 

praQiſe chatſaying of Pittacus, That a man muſt not be judge 

or Arbitrator in thecontroverſie of two friendes, leaſt by judging 

profitably for one, be looſe the friend(bip of the other.” Butler us 

ſpcake of our owne Eftate. In old time(3s many hiftoriesre- Ofthe  enclons 
port)judgmers were ſo well adminiflred in France,that firi- hamctns G 
gers did willingly ſubmit themſclves unto them, Frederick Fraucce. 

the ſecond, ſubmitted tothe judgement of the king and his 
Parliament, the deciding of many contentions and contro- 


verſies betwecue himand Pope Jwnocent the fourth, In the 
time 


The juſtice of 
France fallen 
from the ancj- 


eat gloiie, 


Tokens of a 
corrupted e- 
ſtare, 
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time of Philip the Faire, the Earle of Namure did thelike 
albeit that Charles of Valoys the kings brother, was his ad. 
verſe partic: ſo'great confidence had hein the eqQuitieof * 
thoſe fodacs Ac the ſame time.Philip Prince of Tarentyn 

willingly accepted for ludge, the king ſitting in his Parliz. 
ment,about the controverſie that he had wich the Dukeof 
Burgundie,for certaine charges which he ſhould defray to- 
wards the recoverie of the Empire of Conftantinople, The 
like did the Duke of Lorraine in the ſuite which he hads- 
gainſt Guy of Caſtillon his brother in law, fortheir diviſion 
of lands. And inthe yeare 1402. the kings of Caſtile andof 
Portingale ſent an agreement made and paſt berweene 
them, that it might be publiſhed and proclaimed in the 
Count of Parliament, to have greater aurhoritie thereby, 
Truly theſe teſtimonies areas famous for the glorie of ju- 
fiiceuſed in France, as any that can be alleadged by the 
Grecians or Romanes, forthe proofe of their juſt judpe, 
ments, ofthe reputation of their lawes, and renowne of 
their Magiſtrates, But letus confider how farre juſticeis 
fallen at this day from the auncient opinion and credite, 
judgements being now brought to that length, andintan 

led in ſo many formalities, thatit is a thing greatlyto 

piticd,and full of calamitie, to ſeethis Realmelo inſeted, 
as it were with a generall contagious diſeaſe, whereinſuck 
an innumerable company of men live by that miſerable 
exerciſe ofpleading, called Prattice.Platofaith, thatitisan 
evident oli of a corrupted eſtate, where there arematy 
ludges and Phyſitions : becauſe the multitude of Iudgesis 
maintained by the unfaithfulnes and contention of men, 
and the great number of Phyſitions by idfenes,daimtietare, 
and glutcony. There was never any nation of which this 
might be more trulie ſpoken ofthan ours,as it is notoriouſ- 
ly knowne to every one, Pawns /Emilius writeth,chatintbe 


| The proceding beginning, French-men behaved themſelves ſimply 10d 


uf juſtice in 
France from 
me totime, 


Plainely in matters ofjudgement,refting inthe determinall 
ons piyen by the Bailiffs & Seneſhals,who had rhe admiti- 
{ſiration almoſt ofall right and juriſdiRion, and thinking! 
unlcemly and yoide of honeftic, to ſecke afar off for right 


dy meancs of appeale.Bur after thatſlanders aroſe wy 
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them,and ſuits were multiplied, ſoveraigne juſtice begagts 
be ex:rciſed oncea yeare,and that forafew daies rogethet; 
afterward,rwicea yeare,alwaieschangingtbe place, ln the, 
end it was determined, thatthe chiete judgernents ſhould, 
be held in a certaineplace, and thata/houſe ſhould be built 
for that purpoſe at Paris,the principalcitie ofthe kingdom, 
Wherupon,in the reigne of Philip the Faire,the Pallace was 
erefted according to that preatnes & magniftcence wherin 
you now fee it, with hals & chambers; into which were di- 
ſtribured by certaine companies thoſe Iudges that gavethe 
laſt ſentence from which no appeal might be made, both in 
civill and criminall matters. The erection of this Pazlia- 
ment into an ordinarie Court, doth give us to-under(tand 
thatthere ſhould be one ortwo Preſidents, Thefirt Prefi., 
dent was the Earle of Burgundie,a Prince of che blood : She Cong 
inthe Imperaill Chamber, the Preſident is alwaies one or —— 
the Princes of the Empire. Andit was a cuſtomefora cer-= 
taine time, that the chiefe Preſident ſhould be a-man of 
warre,as indeedto this day he-taketh upon him the eſtate 
of knight,Beſides,there were cight Clearks,and'twelve lay- 
ner Foank princes ofthe blood for Requeſts, two Cham- 
bers of Inquiries , where there were cight Lay-men, and 
eipht Clearks Tudges,and foure and twenty Relators. They 
were called Cleatks that wore long gownes, whether war- 
ried or unmartied, and'the others Lay-men, Arthis day, - RET OY 
there is the great Chamber, which is the firſtand chiefeli, fe ofthe 
andis called the Pleading place, wherefirſt of all, matters **"iiament. 
belonging tothe Peers and tothe King, are. decided, and 
ordinarily thoſe verball” appellations that are-made-vpon 
the Pleas of the Advocates; or'ifthey cannot be readily de- 
termined, they areremitted to the Councell, for which 
there is a Chamber appointed. Next, there arefive Cham= 
bers of Inquirie , wherein proceſſes inwriting are exam 
ned & determined. Therealſois the Tournel,or place where 
criminall ations are judged, and the Treafure-chamber for 
cauſes touching the Kings revenues. There is the court of 
Requeſts, wherein chiefly matters of priviledges belonging 
to the kings traine and to others, are judged. There is the 


Auditorie of the maſters of Requetts for the —_— 
jucg 
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judge of thetitles of offices : the Chamber oftheGeneryis 
of chejuftice of the Releefes, and the Chancerie. On the 0« 
thet fideis the chamber of Accounts, and that of the oene- 
rall Receivers, Someofthe Couulcllours are married, 0 
thers are Ecclefiafticallperſons, andare dividedby cham 
bers zccording as the court is furniſhed, Ia the greatcham- 
ber there are for che moſt part foure preſidents, urtowham 
che necefhiie of rimes have added two others, who may be 
ſopprefſed when chere is no neede of them. In the other 
+ Chambersthere ate burewo Preſidents, Moreover, there 
is one Procurator for the king,and wo Advocates tolooke 
tothe kings prerogatives , and to all ſuch matters: two 
Scribesto colleR, inrol}, and to deliver both civill and cri- 
minall deeds: foure Notaries and Secretaries to caſe them, 
beſides greatnumber of other writers. Badens, a very shil 
full man, and a diligent ſearcher our ofall antiquitie, hah 
obſerved in his firſt annotations upon the PandeRts, tha 
Ofthe 21cient there were three ſorts of Tudges in the time of Phill the 
andy Long. In thefirſt bench wes was properly called thePar- 
|  liamentofPrelats and Barons, unto whom ccr-aineLaw- 
yers were afſiftants, or other learned men, called Cleats 
and Laymen,three Prelats & three Barons were Prefidents, 
and judgement was-not given ſo much by the pluralitiect 
voices, as by the ſufficiencie of thole that gave their yer 
dias. He faith alfo, that the Lay-counſellours weretaken 
from amongſt gentlemen and others,of whomit was notre- 
_ that they ſhould be Graduars in the law, butitws 
ufficient if they had indifferent $kill io other learning, 2 
we ſee that ſome ſhort gowned men have. They did northt 
Rudic the Romane lawes, as they have done fince : whete- 
upon they have creed at this day Vniverfitics of thela 
inthe beſt rownes of France : from whence many thinke 
thatthe multitude of ſuits have proceeded, becaule they 
learned by thixmeanes the occupationor craft of pleading, 
a5 the Lord Chancellour de/ Hoſpital declared 18 his its 
Fertinido far. OMG Oration which he made to the Efates ar Orleans. We 
hen Ferdimando king of Spaine, ſent Pedrar 
_ gence intothe Weſt lands newly diſcoucred,befor 


himto rake any lawyer or Adyocate with him, — 
mi 


might notcarriethe ſeede of ſuirg thither where. there were 
noneatall, Cicero complained of his time, that many no- 
table decrees of lawes were corrupted and depraved by the 
curious heads ofthe lawyers. What would he do if he were 
now alive, and ſawthe great heapes andpiles of bookes, 
wich our praQtiſe in the law? Ifhe ſaw that holy Temple of 
lawes ſo vilely polluted, and miſcrably prophaned ? Where 
a thouſand cavils and quiddities are continually coined by 
ſuch writings,according tothe ſaying of that Comicall Po- 
- et:T hat throwgh craft and (ubtiltic one naſchiefe is begotten upon 
another? Moreover,in thoſe happie daies,of which we made 
mention, there were few (tatutes and edits, becauſemen 
thought that good maners were the beſt lawes, and that na- 
turall ſence holpen with an upright conſcience, andjoyned 
with due experience, was the righteſt rule tg judge by, Bur 
afterthat men became ſoskilfull in ſuires,and that offices of x. ſprings of 
juſtice;from honorable but ſmally proficable, being freelie al! corraprions 
oivento thoſe that deſerved them, came to be gaintull, free ©: 
trom yeelding any account of their dovings, ander foorth 
to ſale,as merchandiſe, for them that bade maſt , and offe- 
red laſt ; after thatmen beganto ſpice their fruits wich great 
ſums of money, and to forſake that aricient plainnes, which 
conſiſted in giving of a few junckcts to the Judges : after 
that profice began to grow by determining of by-marters, 
and (ach as happen before the maine cauſe,and by deciding 
of ſuices by Commiſſioners: after that Prelidents & Coun. 
fellors began to rake delight in this,that.they were follows 
ed , ſollicired,and ſoughtto by ſutors, coatrarytothe cu. - 
ſtoms of the Areopagites, who judged by night}, and in.The Arcopagi- 
the darke, and contraty to the- opinion of Afar Cato, ay. pay 
who ſaid, that it was not ſeemely for a man to. recommend ye duke, 
his right tothe Iudges,/or co prale them to'commir no. in- 
juſtice, becauſe theſe twathings ought 50. be.Goerer tothe, 
Iudges than to the parties, whocan loofe but morta:l and 
fading goods, whereas the others pawne their ſoules ro 
hell fire that laftech for ever: after that gifts were recel-, 
ved of both ſides. againſtexpreſſe, protubitions given' out forbid their 
by publike Jawes' and. atutesg wherein the Switzers may ap hingfor- 


ſerve unto us for a potable example, amongſt whom iris ju 
forbid. 


644 Of Iudgements 
forbiddenunder paine of life, to take any thing either a; 
reQtly or indireRtly for judging:after ers or 
to conſider ſleightly of cauſes,not having ſomuch Patience 
to end one matter,becauſe they would ſpeedily toanother 
whereby they give occaſion many times to their Clients 
fay as aPeafant ſaid not long ſince to three famous Adyo. 
cates, whoſe counſell he had uſed : 77»lie(quoth he)jebey 
The ſaying of a laboured fare, or ye have left me in greater donbting than] W4i 
Pealant to gn before : after they began to write in ſheetes withſeven 
Gree LanJer. ore; ghrlines on a fide, and to diſguiſe matters with frivo- 
lous anſweres that lay open their griefes , with contradidi- 
ons, replications, admonitions : after the ProQors, who 
in former times were to be had for nothing, and appointed 
for certaine cauſes, became hirclings and perpetuall, yea 
 atthisday their offices are ſet to ſale : after that Sollicitor 
were ſuffered inthe middeſt of them all,to be,as it wertethe 
$kum-gatherers of ſuits, with all that rablement ofpraRit 
oners, who deyoure the ſubſtance of poore meh, as dronet 
eate up the honie of Bees : laſtly, after the Chauncerie did 
let looſe the bridle to all ſorts of expeditions, andwenty 
bout roteach the Judges, I ſay , after theſe things beganto 
Ofhernicee. PEPractiſed , we fell intothis miſcrie of long ſuits, gainfull 
which length ©O Wicked and faithles men,who ſeeke nothing bur delaies 
offuirs bring and very prejudicial to good men, who many times hadn- 
2 ther looſetheir right,than undo themſelyes by following it 
| ſolongtimeby way ofjuſtice. For they commonly ſeethe 
| Thegrexe a. Tightelſt cauſe fruſtrated by delaics, which are graunted 
vuſc of juſtice their pleaſure that are fayoured, and by infinite otherunjult | 
m_—  meanes. Sometimes many judgements are givenupon ole Þ 
matter,and yet nothing concluded :orifthere be any def- Þ 
nitive ſentence, 'itis by and by ſuſpended from execution, Þ 
upon the leaſt objeRion that ismade, or elſcitis calledino Þ 
doubt by ſome civill requeſt, orby a writ of error.Thnct Þ 
happiewere we, ifwe might continue inthat ancient fim- F 
Plicitie and natural] goodnes, rather than after this manner 
to infold our ſelves in ſo: many/proceedings and captio® 
ſubtleties , Which have cortupted and emiogaths the 
light of juftice,imprinted in the hearts and minds ofall me Þ 
well borne, Weſce that ſuits arc heaped up one up0® = 
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ther,and'made immorrall: and nothing is ſocertaine which 

is not made uncertaine : that no controverhie is ſo cleare, 

which is got obſcured: no contract fo ſure, which is not 

undone : no ſentence or judgement ſo adviledly piven, 

which is not made yoide : all mens ations open to the ſlan« 
ders,craft, malice,redemptions,and pollings of lawyers:the 

majeſtic and integritic ofancientjuſtice loſt and laſt of all, 

that inthe dealings of men now adayes, no. ſhew of up» 

right juſtice , but onely a ſhadow thereof remaineth, This 

evill being ſogreat, and growneto ſuch extremitie,itis im- 

poſſible but that, according tothe courſe of worldly things, 
theruinethereofſhould be at hand, or at leaſt it isto re- 

ceive ſome notable change within ſhort ſpace.For (as Plato,,, 

aich) in acorrupe Common-wealth defiled with many vi-C6monreatth 
ces, ifa man ſhould thinke to bring it backeagaine to her 2*!tbe core: 
fickt brightnes and dignitie, by correRing ſmall faults , and 

by curing the contagion thereof by littleand little, it were 

all one as if he ſhould cut off one of ou heads,in whoſe 

place ſeven moe did (pring up: bur chatalteration and dif. 


order whereby all evill and vice was brought intathe come 


mon-wealch,muſt be plucked up by the roots. Therefore ler 

us not thinke it ſtrange, if they that have che raines ofthe 
government of this Eſtate in their hands, finde ſo many dif- 

ficulties and ſo ſmall meanes, inthe reformation thereof. 

For, as Demades ſaid, they governenothing butthe ſhip- 

wracke ofthe Commoa-wealth, Neverthelefſe, honeſt men; 

indued with ſome gifts, and with good judgement, ought 

not to be diſcouraged in ſo great aſtorme , . but the more 

that the tempeſtuous rage thereof ſeemeth to torment the 

Veſſel of our common-wealth,and that with ſuch violence, 

that the Patrone himſelfe and the Pilots are ina manner ti- 

red, and faint with continuall travell , ſo much the more 

diligently ought chepaſſengers to lend heir hands, ſome 

tothe ſaile, ſometo the tackling, and ſome tothe anchor, 

yea now is the time (following the counſell of Ciceroin the 

like caſe) that all that are indued with fingular gifts of pr rmege 
nature, fit for the managing of affaires, ought boldly toc, ,.vitcor, 
take upon them publike Offices and Eſtates withour feare, fices 


to the endthatall eatrance may be ſhut up againſt the _ 
ea, 
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forbidden under paine of life, to take any thing either di. 
reRtly or indiredly for judging:after that adyocates began 
to conſider ſleightly of cauſes,not having ſomuch patience 
to end one matter, becauſe they would ſpeedily to another: 
whereby they give occaſion many times to their Clients to 
fay as aPeafant ſaid not long fince to three famous Advo. 
cates, whoſe counſell he had uſed :7rz/ie(quoth he) yehave 


The ſaying of a laboured fare, or ye have left me 11 greater doubting than ] was 


Peaſant to 
three Lawyers, 


Ofrhe miſerie 
neth 


vg andyery prejudiciall to good men,who many times had ra- 


which le 


of ſuirs bri 


with it, 


in before : after they began to write in ſheetes with ſeven 
oreightlines on a fide, and to diſguiſe matters with frivo« 
lous anſweres that lay open their griefes , with contradiQi- 
ons, replications, admonitions - after the Protors, who 
in former times were to be had for nothing, and appointed 
for certaine cauſes, became hirelings and perpetuall, yea 
at this day their offices are ſet to ſale : after that Sollicitors 
were ſuffered inthemiddeſt of them all,to be,as it were the 
Skum-gatherers of ſuits, with all thatrablement ofpraRiti- 


|  oners, who deyoure the ſubſtance of poore men, as drones 


Thegreat 2- 


buſe of juſtice 
in France, 


eate up the honie of Bees : laſtly, after the Chauncerie did 
let looſe the bridle to all ſorts of expeditions , and went a- 
bout toteach the Iudges, I ſay , after theſe things beganto 
bepraQiſed , we fell into this miſcrie of long ſuirs, gainfull 
to wicked and faithles men,who ſecke nothing bur delaies, 


ther looſetheir right,than undo themſelyes by following it 


fo po_—_ by way of juſtice. For they commonly ſcerhe 


righteſt cauſe fruſtrated by delaics, which are graunted at 
their pleaſure that are favoured, and by infinite otherunjuſt 
meanes. Sometimes many judgements are given upon one 
matter,and yet nothing concluded :orifthere be any defi- 
nitiveſenrence, 'itis by and by ſuſpended from execution, 
upon the leaſt objeion that is made, or elſc it is called into 
doubt by ſome civill requeſt, orby a writ of error. Thrice 
happiewere we, ifwe might continue inthatancient ſim- 
Plicitie and natural] goodnes, rather than afterthis manner 
to infold our ſelves in ſo- many/proceedings and captious 
ſubtleties, which have corrupted"and cxtin uiſhed the 
light of juſtice, imprinted in the hearts and minds of all men 
well borne.Weſce that ſuits arc heaped up one upon _ 

| { | encr, 


\/ 
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ther,and made immortall: and nothing is ſocertaine which 
is not made uncertaine : that no controverhic is fo cleare; 
which is not obſcured ; no contract fo ſure, which is nor 
undone : no ſentence or judgement ſo adviledly piven, 
which is not made yoide : all mens ations opento the ſlan= 
ders,craft,malice,redemptions,and pollings of lawyers:the 
majeſtic and integritic ofancientjuſtice loſt and laſt of all, 
that in the dealings of men now adayes, no. ſhew of up- 
right juſtice , but onely a ſhadow thereof remaineth, This 

evill being ſogreat, and growneto ſuch extremitie,itis im- 
poſſible but that, according tothe courſe of worldly things, 
theruine thereof ſhould be at hand, or at leaſtir is to re- 


ceive ſome notable change within ſhort ſpace, For (as Plato, 
faith) in acorrupr Common-wealth defiled with many vi-cemonweatth 
ces, ifa man ſhould thinke to bring ic backeagaine to her "*{tbe cone: 


ficſt brightnes and dignitie, by correRing ſmall faults , and 
by curing the contagion thereof by littleand little, it were 
all one as if he ſhould cut off one of po_ heads,in whoſe 
place ſeyen moe did [pring up: bur chatalteration and diſ- 
order whereby all evill and vice was brought. intothe come 
mon-wealth,muſt be plucked up by the roots.Therefore ler 
us not thinkeit ſtrange, if they that have che raines ofthe 
government of this Eſtate in their hands, finde ſo many dif- 
ficulties and ſo ſmall meanes, inthe reformation thereof. 
For, as Demaaes ſaid, they governenothing butthe ſhip- 
wracke ofthe Common-wealth, Neverthelefſe, honeſt men; 
indued with ſome gifts, and with good judgement, ought 
not to be diſcouraged in ſo great aſtorme,. but the more 
that the tempeſtuous rage thereof ſeemeth ro torment the 
Veſſel of our common-wealth,and that with ſuch violence, 
that the Patrone himſelfe and the Pilots are in a manner ti. 
red, and faint with continuall travell, ſo much the more 
diligently ought the paſſengers to lend cheir hands, ſome 
to the ſaile, ſometo the tackling, and ſome tothe anchor, 
yea now is the time (following the counſellof Ciceroin the 


like caſe) that all that are indued. with fingular gifts of When ic islaw- 
nature, fic for the managing of affaires, ought boldly to wr eadikeok, 


take upon them publike Offices and Eſtates without feare, fices. 


to the endthatall eatrance may be ſhut up againſt the wic- 
ked, 
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ked, who are the nouriſhers of this preſent corrupeion, 
Now,ifthoſethree things, which Ar:fotle requireth in all 
ood Iudges, and Magiſtrates , | did abound inthem that 
ſhould hereafter be called to adminiſter iuftice and iudge- 
ment: namely, a loveto the preſent eſtate, a ſufficiencie to 
exerciſe thoſe duties thatare required in their offices, with 
vertue and juſtice,we might yer ſee ſome Idea and forme of 
that golden'age, wherein our predeceſſots lived, we might 
ſee piery and inftice flouriſh,to the great benefice and felici- 
tic of this French Monarchie. Concerning that which may 
be further required inthe duties, qualities, and conditions 
of good Judges , wemay be inſtruted by our other trea- 
tiſe, whereinwe intreated of Counſellors of Eftates, & alſo 
bycallingeo minde the former diſcourſes of yertue and ju- 
| ice. I onely will adde here, that it were very commenda- 
Ludges oughe ble and tull. of profite, yea neceſſary for the Eſtate, that 
to be ſuch old L 
men 2s bave All the companies of ludges ſhould be compounded of 
experience j0Y- ſych notable olde men, as with their knowledge haye ex- 
ned with their , , ed 
knowledge, Perience of manie things, And indeed this title of Sena» 
tour, which was given them in ancient time, fignifieth an 
old man : neither did the Grecians or Romanes call any to 
that degree, but cId men. But how can we Ueſire amore 
heavenly ordinance than that which God himſelfe appoin- 
ted, when he eſtabliſheda Senate?Gather together(ſaid he) 
threeſcore and ten of the ancienteſt of the people, wile 
men,andſuch as feare God, Surely in this eleQion of lud- 
ges,it bchooveth Kings to uſe great prudence,and (as //o- 
crates ſaid) to take triall of them, to know whether they 
are of good judgement}, whether they have a ſharpe ſight 
in affaires, and whether they are not troubled with the 
 Cchangeof their life, but behave themſelves wiſely in eve- 
rieeſtate, both in proſperitie and in adverſitie : eſpecially 
Mariſhates SOtake good order that they be not ſuch as arc ſubjeRtto 
wult norbe Jucre.from whenceal injuſtice proceedeth, Therfore Cicero 
re” | wouldhavethecontempt of temporal goods, from whence 
' #Mquietnes of our minds cometh, to be no leſſe in Magi- 
 firates, than in ire Philoſophers, Yea, he ſaith, that they 
'\ ovght'to be more carefull and laborious to' attaine unto it 
thanthe others, becauſe worldly affaires roucheth them 
nea- 


neerer, ſo that they haye greater cauſe toſiand infeare of 

the alteration of fortune; ofadyerſity,and of poyerty,Vnto 

which agreeth fitly that ſaying of Pte the yoonger: That 

no point of Philoſophie 1s more excellent than to deale inpublike af- T* —_— 

faires,and to do juſtice, whereby they prattiſe that which Philoſo- fophic. 
5 teach,Bur outof queſtion,the forme and maner,which 

of late time hathbene uſed in calling Iudpes and Officers 

ro their chatges,is ſo far from chat which we defire here;that 

in this reſpect a man may call it the mother of all corrupti- 

on and injuſtice. For when a ludge is made, his knowledge king of fadeen 

isnot examined, his integrity and uprighenes of life is not * L 

weighed; his long experience is not conſidered, his age and 

vertue isnot regarded, bur onely his crownesare viewedero 

ſce whether they are weight. Now fince that ſuchmen grew 

rich, although x Ou are found inſufficient, yet they obtaine 

ſo many letters of commandemeat, ſo many Mandatums 

onein anothers necke, that in the end they are received 

whatſoever they are, tothe great prejudice of thewhole 

common-wealth,We are therefore to wiſh that all valuing 

and fale of offices, eſpecially of judgement and juſtice, may 

be aboliſhed and difanulled, that all meanes of fayorand 

ambition may beraken away , thatthe ancient and happy 

ordinances of our kings may bereſtored: eſpecially that de- 

cree of $. Lewes the king, whereby he enaRted, that all pubs rhe nance of 

like offices, ſhould be beſtowed upon the eleAion of three > LEIDEN 

perſons, choſen by the officers and citizens of thoſe places, legioagfef- 

to one of which ſo elefed,the king wasto give freely with- ficers 

out money, the office then yoid. This holy ordinance hath 

ſince thattime bene oftenrenued by king Philp the Faire, 

Charles the Wiſe, Charles the 7. Lewes the 11, and Charles 


the ninth that deadis, when his Eſtates were held at Orle- 
ans.So that if the king and his Councell would adviſedly 
conſider of theſe things iathe eſtabliſhing of Iudges and 
Magiſtrates in his kingdome,and would ſtrengthen them in 
the execution of their judgements, the obedience of his 
ſubjes would be greater , and the foundation of all good 


order and policy more ſure, 
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ARAM, Sitis neceſſary that all things which have a 
AA beginang ſhouldend , and which increaſe 

| ſhould diminiſh and ware old, ſome ſooner 

\ Xo earthly Others later , according to the diſpofitionof that matter 
» thing perpe- whereof they are compounded, andthrough the influence 
| | of the heavenly bodies , from which ( nature working in 
b *-þ- them by her author ) this continuall and mutuall ſuccefſion 
I | of generation and corruption proceedeth : ſo are publike 
| eltates firſt infiituted, increafed,maintained, leſſened, chan» 
ged, .deſt;oicd , turned and returned one from another by 

[ the diſpoſition of God. Thoſe that are beſt grounded in 
| 2d religion and juſtice, have their power mo aſſured, andare 
| No Comme: of) longelt continuance, burnone are perpetuall, although 
we APE'PE- their policy & maner of government be never ſo good, For 
weſcethar all corrupt in proceſle of time;and intheende 

. periſhtþrough their owne vices that follow and accompa- 

"\,ny them, being firſt mooved and flirred up by nothing ſo 

much as by ſedition, and c1vill war, This bringeth to light 

allevill that lurketh in'thoſe members of the politike body 

thatare moſt pernitious,until the 1infeRtion be wholyſpred, 

and hath taken hold ofthe noble parts thereof, whereby it 

is brought to extreame miſery without hope of remedy. 

« Now,although every one of us have ſufficient feeling heer- 

 _ _ ofinhimlelfeby his own harme,yet we may know it better 

Zh by taking occaſion upon this ſubjeR to diſcourſe of the na- 

SHE rureof {editions, and of their common effeRts,that we may 

Na & have them in greater deteſtation,and bring every one of us 

bis hartandmindeto helpe this Eſtate, ifthere remaine ne- 
verſo little ſhewor meanes whereby the ſubverſion therof 

may petde.kept backe.But Ileave the difcourſe of this mat- 

Ed KIto you my Companions. | 

-{ACniroB.Allſedition is evil andpernitious,al:hough 

Noinjuryisa K ſcemethto havea good and honeſt cauſe. For it were bet- 
for zny man to £<T for him thatis author of ſedition , to ſuffer any loſle or 
moore ſedition 1njurie,than to be the occaſion of ſo great an eyill,asto railc 
civill war in his country. 


ASER, 
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A $E£ n. Nature (faith Empedocer)uſeth no other meanes 

to deſtroy and overthrow her creatures, than diſcord and 
disjunion: and ſedition (as Thacyazder {aith Jcomprehen. 
dethin it all kinde of evils. Let us then heare AMan a,who 
will proove this ſufficiently unto us,; 1200137 251 

| AMANA. Ifwe conſider, how God minding to puniſh 
Aadamftor his ingratitude and diſobedience,made his owne 
members rebell againſt the ſpirit, unto which they obcied 
before, whereby he became captive under the law of ſin,no 
doubt but we may fay, thatafter the ſame mantier he chaſti- The origin 
ſech Kings;Princes,& Heads of Common-wealths,that have MT 
no care to obey his commandements and to cauſe others 
to keepe them, by the rebellion of their owne ſubjeRs,nor 
without great danger of deprivation from all authority 
by them, and of receiving the law at their hands to whom 
they ſhould give it, as it hath beene ſeenepraRtiſed inmany 
Eſtates and governments, Religion and thelove of God The cauſe of | 
bringeth with it allunion and concorde, preſetverh Kings 99rqay;,en®? 
domes and Monarchies in their integrity,and is thenurſng dome. 
mother of peace and amity among(t men. Bur the con- \ omen 


tempr of religion bringeth diſcord andconfuſion, overtur- of ccligion. 

- nethall order,treaderh vertue under foot, giveth authority 

to vice, and ſoweth quarrels and difſentions amongſt men, 

from whence ſeditions and private murders proceede, and 

in the end civill and open wars, which are as flaming fires 

to take hold of, andto conſume moſt flouriſhing Ettates, 

For without doubt, if men had in themthe true love and 

feare of God , which cannot. be without the love of our 

neighbour , no ſucheffes would ever proceed from their 

works and aQtions. Politicks have labored infinite waiesto 

maintaine the people in peace, and to cauſecivill juſtice to 

foriſh. They have made many lawes & ediQs,many ftatures, 

appointed many puniſhmenxs; to bridle the boldnes of ſedi- —_ 
tious fellowes,torepreſſe extortions,wrongs,and murders: 

but becauſe they builc without a foundatis,that is, without 

the feare of God, all their labor taken therein was fruitleſſe. I 

It is the feare of God onely that canſeth ſwords to be broken and "I 


the feare of 
turned into wattocks, and ſprares into ſithes ,as Iſaias and Micah roul « 
ſpeake: that is to ſay , which breedeth humanity and gen- yyc,h, os 


Vy 2 tlenes, 


tlenes,” mollifieth mens hearts, and:cauſeth themroſuffer 
mucho avoideſtrifeand debate;in a word, which is able ro 


unite in one With us moſtfirange and barbarous nations, 
Beſides, it.is the profeſſion of godlines to ſuffer, and not ro 


_ offer violence, ncithier.canit bring foorth evill effeQs con- 


tratie:to their cauſe,This deſeryerh to be handled at large, 
bur our preſent ſubjeR leadech us to diſcourſe of the na- 
ture of ſeditions, and to ſet before our eics the evils that 
proceede thereof, both by reaſons and examples, referring 


-*- the .conlideration of their cauſes unto ſome other time 


IS. 


The fruits of 
teditions 


« 4 
= 


Wriat ſedition hereafter, Seditionthen being rakengenerally, is nothing 


elſe but civill war, ſo hurrfull co all cfiates and Monarchies, 
that it isthe {ced of all kinde of evils in them,even of thoſe 
that are molt execrable.It engendreth and nouriſheth wane 
ofreverence towards God, diſobedience ro Magiftrats,cor- 
ruption-of manners, change of laws, contempt of juſtice,& 


'bafeeſtimarion of learning atid ſciences, It cauſeth horrible. 


revenging, forgetfulnes of conſanguinity, parentage, and 
friendſhip,cxtorſions, violence,robberies,waſting of coun-= 


_ rries;facking oftowns,burning of buildings, confiſcations,. 


flights, baniſhmenrs, cruel proſcriptions, ſavage murders, 
akerations and overthrowes of Policies, with other infinite 
exceſſes and intolerable miſcries,pitifull ro behold,and for- 
rowfull torchearſe. Seditionarmeth the father againſt the 
ion, the brother againſt the brother, kinſman againſt kinſ- 
man, men of the ſame nation, province, and city, onea* 
gainſ another.,Hereupon the fields, which before werefer- 
tile, are Jefr'untilled, ſumptuous and rich houſes remaine 
empty and forſaken, famous and wealthy townes ſtand de- 
{olate,by reaſon of the lofſe of their auncient ornaments, 
meanetheir private & publike buildings, 2nd their notable 
Inhabitantsand Citizens.  And,which is woorlt of all, no 
man wil acknowledge a Soveraigne,but every Province wil 
{eeke to withdraw it ſelfe,and to be made a Canton, In the 
end, the body thns diſmembred, and the parts thereof in- 
feed with the ſame poyſon of diſcord,deſtroy themſelves: 
that the prophefic of Ieſus Chriſt, whois the-truthitſelle, 


Manb.r2.25, Might be fulfilled where be ſaichrhat every kingdom divided 
2-p443417 4. 47 it ſelfe ſoal be deſolate, Therefore Deviddid rather chooſc 


a 
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a plague amongſt his ſubjeRs,than warre or Tumults. And 
Pythagoras (aid , that three things were by all meanes to be 
remooved: A diſeaſe from the body ignorance fromthe ſoule,and 
ſedition from the citie. Plato allo aftirmeth, that no evill is 
woorle in a Citie than that which divideth it, and of one 
maketh it two : and that nothing is better than that thing 
which ticth anduniteth ic together. Whereupon he wiſhed, 


that there might be a communion , not on?ly of all goods, what commu- 


but alſo of that which nature hath appropriated to every 
one,as of cies,cars,& hands, to the end that whoſoeyer ſaw, 


nity Plato re- 
quired in his 


heard,or did any thing,he mighe imploy al tocommon pro. ***d 


fire and uſe, thereby to maintaine better the mutuall love of 
citizens,who having nothing private, would by this meanes 
be alwaies touched with the ſame joy and griefe, praiſing & 


diſtiking all jointly together the ſame things. There are two T9 kinds of 
ſorts of war mentionedalſo by P/ate;who calleth the one ſe+ _ 


dition, which is the worlt,& the other which is more gentle, 
is that againſt rangers, Neſtor,a wiſe and prudent counſel- 
lor among the Grzcians,faid in acouncell,(as Hemerrepor- 
teth)that he which loveth civil war,is a molt wretched,cru- 
ell, and deteftable man, and unwoorthy tolive. And trul 

ifwe looke to the example of thoſe fruites, which have 2l- 
waies proceeded of civill warres,we ſhall ſee that they have 
bene guided after a molt cruell and horrible kinde of hoſti- 
lity, and chat their iſſue hath. bene the loſſe and overthrow 
of many flouriſhing common-wealths.7hucydides ſpeaking 


of the generall diſſcntion among the Grzcians for diverſity Theſruis ofci- 


of governments, which they ſought ro bring in amongſt hy tm 1. 


themſelves, ſome defiring to be governed in a Democratie, 
_ othersin an Oligarchie , rechearſeth incredible evils which 
arcſec of that warre, As ſoone (ſaith he ) as any inſolencic 
was knowne to be committed in one place, others were 
cncouraged to doe woorle, to enterpriſe ſome new:thing, 
and to ſherwv that they were more diligent than others, or 
more inſolent and hot in revenging themſelves. They diſ< 
ouiſcd al the evils which they committed with commendas- 
ble tirles, calling raſhnes Mſagnanimzitie, and modeſtie Baſes 
neſſe of minde: head-long indignation Manlines and Hards- 
nes: prudent counſc;l and del |beration, Coloured back-ſuding. 
Vu} Whereby 


Wherebyir came topaſlle that whoſoever alwaies ſh:wed 

himſelfe furious, was accounted a loiall friend , 2nd he that 

' gaineſaied, was ſuſpeted. If any one of the contrary faCti- 

| on gave any good and honeſt counſaile, it was not accep- 

\ | ted ; but if they coutd withſtand it by any notorious deed, 

| 1 they hadrather be revenged ſo, than they would nor give 

| occaſion to: others to ofter the like wrong tothem. When 

i | any agreement Was made and confirmed with a ſolemne 

| E oath,it laficd untill one of the parties grew to be the fron» 

Ser, that hemight breake and violate the ſame, and by ex- 

rreme wickednes overcome the other; which proceeded of 

covetouſacſle and defire of other mens goods, Hereupon 

thoſe factions and part-rakings were kindled, which pro- 

wi cured infinite evils tothe whole country of Grecia,where« 

in there was no quietnes, until ir was quite overthrowne by 

of Demaes re- {editions and civill warres, This is that which Demades ob. 

| prochern m* jeAed tothe Athenians by way of reproch, that they never 

intreated of peace but in mourning gownes, _— after 

Will. they had loſt many ef their kinsfolke and friends in battels 

| andskirmiſhes, eAgeſilaiy king of Lacedemoniabewailed 

| + thismiſery, when he ſaw ſuch cruell warres betweene the 

q Athenians and Lacedemonians, people of one countrey, 

| |  andalthough he had woona grcat bartell neere unto Co- 

rinth with greatloſle of his enemies , and ſmall hurt to his 

owne men, yet not rcjoycing, bur rather being very {oroW= 

Azeſitans be. Jl, he uttered theſe words with aloud voice: O poore Gre* 
"1 | _ ——a——m x cia, haw miſerable art thou to ſl; 1 with thine owne hands ſo ma 

I of Gracia, of thy valiant men,as would have ſufficed to diſcomfit in one battell 

| al the Barbarians joyned together Hiſtories tel us that the Ro- 

manes came to that great Empire more by difſentions and 

civill wartes, whichthey ſowed among{t their neighbours, 

than by force of armes. For after they had kindled the fire 

in one nation, they maintained one (lidga certaine time,un- 

till in the ende they overwhelmed both the one and the 

other, Thus they deceived the Caithaginians, the Afians, 

The prudence the Gaules, and Gracia, Onely England was not quite ſub» 

ibs vi EnghBunere dued, becauſe it knew their practiſes, and turned all do- 

| melticall choler againſtthe enemy when the danger was 

common. 774)janthe Emperous writing to the Senate 0: 

Rome 
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Rome amongſ(t other things ſent theſe words: 7recommend Trajans letter 
unto you above all things, friend/hip and brotherhood among your of — 
ſelves: becauſe yow know that in great common-wealths home= 
wars are more hurtfull than thoſe that are maue againſt ſtrangers, 
For if kinſmen and neighbors had never began to hate one another, 
; 41d to war one upon another, Demetrius had never overtbrowne 

Rhodes, nor Alexander Tyrus, nor Marcellus Syracuſa nor Sci- 
pio Namantium. And indeed the Romance Empire fell from The Romane 
her greatnes by the ſame means of civil war which they had EPpire decatr 
longcime nouriſhed among others. Yeaitis certaine,that in ditious, * | 
no place part-takings ful of all kind of cruelty, were ſo uſual 
& ſo long time practiſed,or fations & ſeditions were more 
cruel than in Rome. The firſt occafion therof was their go- The originall 
yernment, wherein the people alwaies ſet theſelves againſt 2712< Romane 
the Senate and the Nobility , the Senate ſceking to rule 
without meaſure, and the people to increaſe their liberty, 
During theſe difſentions,it came to paſle , that at onetime 
foure onſand and five hundred ſlaves and baniſhed men 
invaded the Capitoll, and wanted little of making them- 
ſclves lords of Rome. Appar hath writtenart large of their 
ſeditions and partialities, and faith that through ambition 


and covetouſnes one fide daily ſought to diminiſh the au- 


thority afgfhe other. He ſaith that Aſartizs Coriolanus being M.Coriolanus 
upon thisEccafion , and in theſe diſſentions driven out of cas | 


the citie contrary to right and reaſon, went to the Vollci, & righr,tooke 

warred on either {ide againſt his country, beiog the fitſt ba- pres agent 

niſhed perſon that tooke armes againſt Rome.Andin deed, ; 

neither in the councell, nor in the city, there wasno {word 

drawne,nor man ſlaine in civil ſedition,until Tyberms Grace y.Grcchns 

chas favoring the people,and making lawes intheir behalfe the firſt char 

was killed , & many ethers that were with him in the Capi- Rome by ſedi- 

tol neerethe temple, Wherupon hatred & rancor increaſing 49% 

openly amongt them,infinite murders followed,and many 

of the chiefelf eyen the Conſuls were {]aine, the contempt 

of lawes & judgements enſued,and in the end open war,ar- 

miesand troupes one againſt another with incredible thefts 

and cruelties. At laſt Cornelius Sjlla,one of the ſeditious per: 

ſons, ſeeking to redreſle one evill with another(afcer theſe 

diſſcntions had continued about 50. yearcs) made himſelfe 
Vu 4 prince 


. 
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prince over thereſt inmany things, taking upon him the 


office of a DiQator, who was woontyn former time to be 
created in the greatelt dangers ofthe comon>welth only for 


$:lla made - fixe moneths.But Sylla was choſen perpetuall DiQator,be. 
_— per- 

petuall DiQa'- , , , X 
ror, praQiſed much violence, he continued in quietnes like a c5. 


cauſe neceſſity ſo required,as he ſaid himſelfe, Afterhe had 


queror,& was therup6 ſurnamed the Happy.After his death 
{editions began afreſh, and revenging ofthoſe cruelies 
which he hal committed,untill Cars { e/ar laid hold of the 
Seignory & principality, having diſcomfited and overcome 
Peompey,cowhom he was before allied. For when they twain 

fought by their plat-formes & devices tocommand all,th 
could not abide one another within a while after, Pompey 
being unwilling to have an equall,& Ceſar a ſuperior, Aﬀer« 
ward Brutus and Caſſie being mooved with defireeither of 
rule,or of publike hberty, ſlue Ceſar: wherupon the ſeditiss 
orew preaterchan they were before,8& thetriumvirate war 
was opened againſt them, which prevailing for atime,was 
it ſelfe diſſolved and brought to nothing. For Oftavius on- 
lie of the three remainedapezceable poſſefſer of the Ro- 
mane Empire, being happy in all thiogs, andfeared of all 
men, leaving heires of his race torulethe Monarchie after 
The Remane him, + Fwguſtus being dead, the effate began under Tiberjus 
rar nf 4 3 his ſucceſſor, a voluptuous prince,to decline by little & litle 
under Tiberius frm the period of her greatnes, untill inthe end therere- 
mained no more than that which we ſee incloſed within the 
Nivicon over. LMiIts of Germavy. eAlexanaers-Empirc being the greateſt 
threw Alexan- that eyer was, vaniſhed away as a fire of Tow e,throughthe 
"ers EMPTE: Aivifion arid diforder that was amongſt his ſuccefſours, The 
\hecauſe of Empire of Coſtantinople through the part-rakings of prin- 
che ruin ol CG- CES, Is brought under the tyrannous and miſerable power 
WA (J ofan Erthnicke and barbarous Turke. We reade in Joſe- 
'be ſubjeRion phus,thar the kingdome of Iudza became ſubjeR and rri-7 
am jg; Eutarieto the Romanes; through rhe civil wars berweene 
: Hircanus and Ariſtobulur,xho were brothers. For Pompey bc* 
ing of Hercanzs ide, tooke the city of Hieruſalem, and led 
away Ariſtobxlaus and his children priſoners with him, after 
the countrey had ſuffred infinite calamities by their dome- 
icalldigihons. Which «hen Omia5 a holy man did wel = 
cc, 


p 
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ſee,he withdrew himſelfe into a ſecrer place and would not 

rake part either with the one orthe other ſide. And being 

taken by Hircanws his men, they required him,that as once 

he obtained raine by his praiers in thetime of a drought, 

ſo he would now curſe efriſtobulus andall thoſe of his fac- 

tion : but he contrariwiſc lifting up his hands to heaven,ue- ; 
rered theſe words. O God, king of the whole world, ſeeing theſe Ovias praies, 
men among whom [ftand,are thy propsyjns they that are aſſailed 

thy Pricfs. beſeech thee humbly, that _ wouldeſt harkennes. 

ther to theſe men againſt the other, nor to he other againſt theſe: 

for which holy praier he was Ronedto\death, ſuch was the 

poiſoned rage of this people oneagainſt another;Was there 

ever any folly, or rather fury like to chat ofthe Guelphes & Civil warres 

Gybellines in Iraly', of whom the one fide held wich the [7727 be 


Pope, and che other with the Emperour?: The Italians-up- Guelphes and 


on no other occaſion but only in favor ofthele two names, >* helices 
entred into ſo extreame a quacrell throughout the.whole 
countrey, that greater cruelty could -notbe wrought be- 
tween the Infidels and Chriſtians, than was committed'/a. 
moneſt them, This conte&ion continueth yer, inſomuch that 
murders are eyery where committed inthe towns,cven be- 
tweene naturall brethren, yea betweene the father and his 
ſonnes, without all regard either of bloud ;-or parentage, 
Their goods are ſpoiled, their houſes razed, fomebaniſbed, 1. reuters 
others ſlaine:and whileſtevery one feareth leaſt any revenge clry ofthe | 
ſhould be laid upin Rore for him, or for ſome other of his rrmcowypf 
fide, they kill many times little infants, whomethe moſt 
barbarous menin thewot[d would ifpare, Thele ewofaRti= 
ons fought continually through mortall hatred; ſolthac 
they conld not dwell togither in-onecity, butthe Exonger 
alwaies drave out and expeliedthe other. They knew.cne | 
another by feathers, by the faſhion oftheir hoſe, by cutting hav meg . 
of bread, flicing of orenges,and by other markes : which ig know one aac2 
a very pernitious thing, andhath procured greatdeſiiuQis _ re 
on ofpeople, and overthrow oftownes.: Theltalians ſay, i: . 
that this fire was firſt kindled at Piſtoya betweene two bre=,, 
thren,the one called Gue/ph,and the other Gubellin,who qua- this conteatis, 
relling togither, divided therowne berweene them,where- 
upon the Gibellins were driven out, This ſeparation,likero 

a 
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a contagious diſeaſe , upon noother occaſion was ſpred or 

yer ali Italic , inſomuch that afterward all that were at con. 

tention any where, were divided into Guelphes and Gibel- 

lines. The Germanes thinke that theſe names came from 

- theircountrey and language : and that the Emperor Frede. 

rike the ſecond,in whole time this diviſion began,called his 

friends Gibellmes, becauſe he leaned upon them , as a houſe 

doth upon two ſtrong wals that keepe it from falling : and 

thoſe that were againſt him ofthe faction of Pope Gregorie 

the ninch;he called Guelphes, that is to by > A" What 

The divifen of did England ſuffer by the diviſion of the houſes of Yorke 
che houſes of and Lancaſter, that gave the whice and red Roles in their 
YorkeandLat armes? Which contention althoughit began when Heyrie 
... theq;who was Duke of Lancaſter and Earle of Darbie, us 
ſurpedthe kingdome upon his colin Richard the ſecond, 

whom he cauſed to be ſlaine in priſon,after he had compel- 

led him to reſigne his kingly power and crowne of Eng- 

land, yet it washotteſt inthe reigne of king Henrie the 6. 

who ſucceeding his father and grandfather, was at Paris 

Henrythes, crowned king of England and France. Afterward favoring 
ee bes the houſeof Lancaſter againſtthe houſe of Yorke,they that 
che houſe of - held with thered Roſe tooke armes againſt him, ſo thatin 
Yorke. the endhewas deprived ofhis cate, and ſhutup as priſo- 
._  nerintheTower of London, where he was after that put co 

: death.Theſe faions and civill warres (as Philip Comineus 
writeth) endured about 28. yeares, wherein there diedat 
ſundry bartels aud skirmiſhes above 80. perſons of the 
blood royall, with the flower of the nobilitic of England; 
beſides an infinite numberof the yalianteſt men and bel} 
warriors among the people, Many Lords wereput in pris 
ſon,or baniſhed, leading thereſt of their lives miſcrablie in 
ſtrange countries :the ancient policie ofthe kingdome cor- 
gs 1h 9 __ juſticecontemned, and the lland impoveriſhed,un- 
the heuſe of FillintheendtheEarleof Richmond, overcame king K- 
——— chard,etoyed the kingdome quietly, and was called Hewy 
= theſeventh: having married Elizabeth daughter to Edward 
the fourth, both of chembeing the ſole heires of the fami- 

lies of Lancaſterand Yorke.By meanes ofthis marriage the 


difſention ceaſed in England,and thered and white Roſes 
were 


- 


- 
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were joyned together in one armes. There was no country 

more afflicted than Spaine, both by civil wars and by neigh» 07. 
bour-ſates,when it was divided into manykingdomes. The in Spaine 
Moores over-ran it on the one (ide, the French and Eng 
liſhmendevourediton the other, taking part at the fict 
with the difſentions that were in Caſtile berweene Don Pe+ 
terand Dox Hemy; next with the contentions that aroſe 
berwixt Caſtile and Portingale,which cauſed much cvill to 
both the kingdomes. But ſince that Spaine hath bene uni+ - 


ted, it hath extended her dominion into Afrike, and into T'* great juriſ- 
- diQio of Spaing 


the New found Ilands, barne armes in Germanie, and in 

Hungarie, commanded over the chiefe lands of the Me+ 

diterrane?n ſea, over Naples and Sicilia, over Millanand 

Flanders, Contrariwiſc, Italic having in former times her 

forces knit rogether,obtained the Empire of the world, bu 

being now divided into many Seignories and Potentates Ofcivill diden, 

that agree badly together, & having ſuffered all the calami- ©9212 Italy. 

tics inth world by civill wars, lieth open tothe injuries of 

ſtrangers, Through theſame cauſe the power of Germanie 

is greatly diminiſhed, wherein norlong ſince the princesof 

Saxony were banded one againſt annther : John Fredericke, 

Philip Lantgrave of Heſſe, the Duke of Wittemburg, with Germany vex- 

many free cities rebelled againſt the Emperor: the peaſants (0m civil 

roſe againftthe Nobilicie to ſetthernſc]ves at libertie : the 

Anabaptiſits poſſefſed Munſter, make a borcher their king, 

and held our the fiege for the ſpace of two yeates, Hunga- 

ria, which had valiantly refifted the Turks almoſt ewo hun- | 

dred yeares together, was at length ſubdued by them, tho- ME lien a” 

rough the divitions that were in the countrey, as Poloni is cion, 

greatly threatened by che Moſcovite, In Perſia, after the 

death of king Jacob, his rwo ſons ftrove for the government 

of the country, but the Sophie //-ae/ coming in the meane Perſia was ſub» 

time upon them with his new religion, flue one of them in —_— 

battell,and compelled the other to flic into Arabia,and fo wobrettxen, 

poſſeſſed the kingdome, which he left to his children.Philip _ 

the eleventh, Duke of Burgundie, caſily ſubdued Dind»and Ni27 antBer 

Bovines in the countrie of Liege, which were ſeparated only through diſſen: 
a river, after they had overthrowne themſclyes by their 


diſſentions, wheras before he could not obtain his os. 
An 


by 
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And whileſtthe kings of Marrocke warred one with ano: 
ther forthe eſtate, the Governor of Thunis and of Telenfin 
made himſclfe king, renting aſunder his two provinces 


fromthe relt to ere a kingdome. Concerning Frenchmen, 


Frannee much they have bene often and many times moletted with Se- 
troubled with ditions and civill warres as well as others. The Nobilitieof 
civil WITS. France was almoſt all {laine at the battell of Fountenay neare 
to Auxerre,by the civil wars betweene Lotharins, Lewes,and 
Charles the balde, And Champaign loft ſo many ofthe No- 
Womenin bility in war,thatthe Gentlewomen had this ſpeciallpriyi- 


oampaigne | lege granted chem, ro maketheir husbands noble , When 
bands noble, King /ohn was priſoner in England, Charles his ſonneRe- 
ent of Fraunce, being at Paris to gather money for his ran« 

ome, there fell ſuch a diviſion berweene the king of Na» 

varre, who tooke part with the Parifans, andthe Regent, 

that the people under the guiding of Harcel,Provoſt ofthe 
merchants,ran to Charles his lodging, where the Marſhals 

of Cleremount and Champaigne were flaine, eyen in his 

chamber and preſence, and their bodies drawne over the 

marble ſtones.Thelike was done to Rergnold Dacythe kings 

| Attorney,beſides many other murders, ſo that the Regent 

hal muchadoeto ſave himſelfe without Paris, Bur the (0+ 

mn to reſt fations that ever were in Fraunce, were thoſe of Bur- 
mane > gundie and of Orleans, which cauſed a moſt grievous and 
pacandof ciyill warre,that laſted 70,yeares, with murders, robberics, 
and unſpeakable cruelties, Both of them, one after ano- 
ther,called inthe Engliſhmen to ſuccour them , who after» 

ward ſcazed upon the crowne. It was a pitifull thing to ſee 

Fraunce cruelly rormented both by ker owne ſubjeQs and 

by ftrangers,to ſceit void ofright and equitie, wichout ma- 
 Biftrates, without judgements, without lawes , which had 

no abiding place amongſt fire and force , where violence 

onely reigned. All this was procured by the ambition of 

The cauſe Fhfle two houſes, each ofthem ſeeking to obtainethe go- 
thercof. vernment of the kingdome under Charles the fixt, whole 
wits failed him.By the meancs of theſe diviſions , Herry the 

SLED hft king of England,takivg to wife Kathermwe the yoongelt 
proc'aime: * daughter of king Charles, was put in poſſeſſion of Paris by 


og of France, the Duke of Burgundie,and proclaimedhcire and Regent 
0 
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of France by the conſent ofthret: Eftatbs. hel-at-Troy.;Buc 

the death of chis Henry,and the Duke: of Rurguadie foria- 

king the alliance of the Englifh-men,, with the valure and 

good behaviour of king Charles the 7; asallo the loye and 

fidelitic of the Frenchmen, zeftored the; kingdowe rgthat 

eſtate wherein it isatthizprettnnNow ifFrante hath here- 

tofore ſufteredſomuchbyrivillwats;and domeſticall{edi; 

tions, ifall forren eſtates have received ſomany Tundry, al- 
rerationsand incredible wonndsby the ſame meanes, how 

can welooke forleſſe,nay rather have we not already legne - _ 
thelike or greater calamities amongſt us; through our dife -.3...; + 
ſentionsand private quarrels betweene, cextajnethoulrs c@- Ambiriorr wid” 
rending one with another, being chiefly mooved with am! oefrcofys: + | 
bition and defire to governe? Why dowe notacknowledge chiclecaule of 
this firſt cauſe of our miſeries, that we maylay,afide allha-p.e note " 
tred crept inamongft us under pretenecofdiyeriitic, of rg4 

ligion? that we may reunite our. mindes,ſo much divided; 

ro the good and-common quictnes of us all, agd live under, 

the obedience of our prince, with: that fidelitie for which 
Frenchmen have bene alwaics. praiſed above other gati- 

ons? Donor ſo many examplcs, both of ancient and latter 

times twakeus ſeethus much; thatif we redrefſe nor. this: 
contention, this goodly. and lowtiſhiogkingdome, which. 
heretofore hath growne great by the concord and” obedi- 

enceof our anceſtors, is ready tofallinto utter ruine and 
ſubverion, through our faftions, diviſions, and part-ta- 

kings ? Shallthislittle-thae\remaineth ofghe, French Mo- Thc ancienrl; 
narchie, whichin former times hattrhad all the Empire of preach monur- 
Germanie, the kingdomes of Hungarie,Spaine, and Iralie, cae- 

and all the bounds of the Gaules.to'tbe river of Rhing, yoo 

derthe obedience of her lawes,ſhall it I fay,be rhfs]aid ops 

as zpreie, and that by her owne Jibjets,canidd haadlong 

with ſuchpaſſiqns, that/they make the way plaincrgnd, teas 

dic fot firangetsro bring them under cheig miſcrable/hage . 
dage? Shall icbt ſaid amang our poſteritic, thatour ſelves 

have encouraged them to undet-takethat, which, nor. long 

Goce Spaine;Italic;Englaud,the Low-coungrigs,the Pops, | 
theiVenerians, being allygyaeditogerber 22ſt the houſe 

of 'Franoe ; 'd1r: not to rake 'im-hand after . 6 ping of 
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Francis the firſt; andriie loſſe of that famous battell ? Nor 
one ofrhem durſt enter into Fraunce to conquer it, knows. 
ing the lawes and nature ofthis Monarchic. For as a buil- 
A compariio0. 11ng laid upon deepe foundations, and made of lating 
uf, well kgit and joyned togetherin everie part, feareth 
' neither windes nor ftormes, bur-cafily reſifterb-all aſſaults 
and violefice : ſothis kingdome will-noteaGlyadmicany 
. alteration and change,aslong as all the members continue 
unitedand Foynoupe ether upon the foundation of their 
Good counſen [aWes-Therefore letthe king , princes, their councell, great 
for all kings & and ſmall ,. everic one. in his place take onder, that God 
TEAg06: maybecrulie knowne , and ſincerely ſerved according ta 
-hisjuſt and righteous will : chat honeſt behaviour may bee 
maintained, the authoritic of lawes kept , juſtice admini- 
ſired, magiſtracy duly exerciſed, rewards and puniſhments 
diſtributed equally, that vertuous men may be honoured, 
and the wicked correRted. Ocherwife, if we continue long 
divideditito companites, with deftances paſſing and repal; 
ſing, ifweperſit in our woonted inveRives and riots, and 
referre notall ouraRtions to ſome good ende , let us not 
looke for lefſe than for a generall defolation and pitiful 
overthrow of our counttey,appearing already in manypla- 


ces thereof, or at leaſt for ſome horrible mutation & change 
ofthe Eſtate. By 


Of the cauſes that breed the change ,corruption,and 
©  finallrhine of Monarthies and Policies. i. © 


1 ++ Chap. ' 64- 
AMA A SlongasthePhyſiion knowerh not the cauſe 
NA, of his Patients diſcaſe, it is impoſſible forhim 


- Droremedy the fame, andto: preſcribe a medi» 
'the ficke partie, A diſeaſe knownefaith the! Pro» 
koowne is as YEtb!)1s m amaner cured.$6 farerh it with Eftates and Mo» 
ooeuced.  natchiesthatare changed, marred; andin cheend brought 
totuineby diverscauſes: whichifthey were weltknowne 

£0 theirprincesand governors., mighreafily þeprevented 

w prugence;: and reaſon; and fitremedieschenapplied-ro 

ole evils that Eifpoſcand leade them: to mbrarion; wheo 

the 
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the natural] corruptionthat.isinthem (as everything hat 
hisproper and inward-conuption :10f which fa a hy 
conſumed)beginneth to ſpread ix.{elfe in the beft parrs to 
marre all. Goto then (my Companions ) having =—_ the - 
nature of ſeditions, letus ſecke our the cauſes that Rir them» 
up, whereby Eſtates and Monarchies are changed,marred; 
andintheendoverthrowne. oo III. 

AR AM,Thedivifonthatis berweene ſubjzcAs ofone & The cauſes of 
theſame Prince, ariſeth for the mol? part of diſcontent- nnaery > 
ment, wherewith ſome are moovedupan injuric and con- : 
rempr,or ciſc of feare that men have ofthe light,or to avoid 
ſome evill,orof great idlenes, povertir and need, , _ | 

ACH1ToB, There are:(as I take it):two cauſes inter» Two: cauſes of 
mingled,which breede this franticke feaver ofour France, px fonuke, | 
the ane proceeding from the Eltate, the other from religi- divifens. 
on,Butlet us heare ASER, to whomthe handling of this 
ſubjeR offered now uato,vs,belopgeth.. 11 

ASER. There is no beginning ofanything whatſocver 
fo ſmall,whichthroughcontinvance and perſeyeranceis not 
ſoone made great and Rrong,ifuponſlight account thereof 
itbe net Rtaied. Every evill(as Cicerofaich)ia the firſt ſprout 
theroofmay beeafily Ropped,butbeing inveterate, is more 
troyg and aneaſic to be ſuppreſſed... , Sothatifit be mer 
withall before it appearc and breake foorth, the danger is | 


lefſe, alchough itproceed firſt from the neceſſitic of natu- Coneprianis 
naturall nail 


| rall corruption, which is in allthingstharare created,and is things, 


to be ſcene cyen in things without ſenſe, as Mil-dewin 
wheat, rottennes in wood, rult- in. brafſe andiron MyFRcyer 

thing is corrupted by it owne evilhowloever itelcapeth K/ 

outward harmes, Therefore. as a good Phylition preventeth | 

diſcaſes, andifone part be ſuddealy touched with raging 
paine,aſſivageththepreſent evill, and then applieth reme- 

dies ro the cauſes of the diſeaſe :{o:a wile prince orgover-- 

nour ofa'Common-wealth ought toprevent as muchas is 

poſſible the ordinarie changes of all Eſtates, which over- a princecom- 
rake them either by outward force, orby inward diſcaſes, _ roa 
Whe they begin, he muſi tay them whatſoever it coſthim, "7" 
and then looke whatthe cauſes are of thoſe diſcaſes, that 


arc fartheſt from effeR,and apply conyenicnt and apt reme- 


dies 


To know the 
cau'es of evils 
is the readicſt 
way to cure 


theme 


When Com-] 
mon wealths 


begit toalrer,” 


Fowre cauſes 
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dies unto them; Now iris certaine y that if a man would 
throuphly mecte With dll Bettfulſ things; or Gtherwiſe cure 
any ſuckevill {hen i happeneth, he muſt know their cau« 
ſes wherofthe'effeR dependeth; whichis the very entrance 


toll good helps and remedieswharſvever.Fore-ſcene mil. 


chiefes (as the Poer{aith) hart not ſo much as thoſe that 


\  , . comeunlooked for. A wiſe man'premeditacechall thatrmay 
, happen; (bur it falleth our-contrary ro fooles.. Andifwe 


have never ſo ſmallah in-fight into the condition and Rate 
of worldly things,we cannot in any wiſe doubr ofthis, that 
cyery Common-wealth, after itis cometothetop ofper. 
feion, whichis the flouriſhing eſtatethereof, hath buta 
ſhorttime of contintance : whether her overthrowe pro- 
ceedeth from the yiolence of her encmies, when ſhe thinks 
her ſclfe ſafeſt > 'or whether ſhee waxe olde throughlong 
tract oftime,and ſo end by her inward diſeaſes: or whether 
ſhe ſuddenly decay'and falldowne with her owne weight 
by reaſon of ſorne other! hidden cauſe, 'Which changes of 
Common-wealths being matrer ſufficient ro make a great 
booke, we are, according to the ſequele ofour diſcourſe, 
to conſider chiefly of the cauſes that for the moſt part lirre 
vp ſedition, and breede the alteration and finall overthrow 
of Eftates and 'Monarchies, The Philoſophers propound 
fowre cauſcs of every thing : The efficient, the material, the 


ofalithings, formal, and the finall cauſe, The efficient cauſe of ſeditions 


is double, the one neere, the other remooved afar off. 


Theefficien The neere or next cauſe, are the authors of ſeditions, by 


cauſesof ſedith- 


Ons, 


The materiall 


whoſe counſell, direQion and helpe they are ſtirred up 
and brovght to pafſe, Bythe cauſe remooyed, afar off, il 
meane thoſe things for which men are provoked torailc 
ſeditions, and of which we are chiefly to intreatein chis 
place. They arethe matter of ſeditions againſt whom they 


Ktaulc of ſcditi- - ; 


ONnSe 


areraiſed, as princes and magiſtrates,who are & a—__— 
ſometime their ſubjeRs; being inferiors, The forme of {c- 


The formal *Citions is the ſtirring up of the people, noiſe, outcries,bat- 


cauſe, 


teries, murders, civill warre,the taking of townes, ſpoiling 


The difference Of countries, burning and baniſhmenr, If ic bee of ſub- 


berwceneare- 
bellion and a 
faAaion. 


jects rowardes their Jords and ſuperiors, it is called rebellis 


on : if betweene ſubjeRs or cquals,ir is called _— 
e. 
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Theend of editions is that for which they are firſtmoo: 

ved and ftirredup. Ariſtorle ſctteth downe fowreends of ſe. Fowre Gnall 
ditions, namely, profit, and honour, with their contraties, c2u(cs of (edi. 
lofſe and diſhonor. For men arc commonly moovedtoſe. 
dition either through hope of profite and honour, or elle 

through fecare of lofſe anddiſhonor towards themſelves or 

their friends, {o that they'defire the one and ſhun the other. 
Vnrtoprofic wereferreriches : to honour, magiltracie,pub- 

like offices and charges:to lofle,poverty:to diſhonor, con- 

tinuall injury, contewpr,& ſuch like meanes, Which things 

alchough they are reckoned among themotives, or cftici- 

ent cauſes of (editions, ſo far foorth as they provoke men 

co ſtir up ſeditions, yet they may be ends 4 becauſe men 

conſpire together either to obtain or toc{chue them.Ther- 

fore let us handle the cauſes. which mooye the people to 
murmure, & leade them from private and ſecret grudging, 

co publike and open (edition, from which the changes,al- 

terations, and finall ruines of Eſtates and Monarchies pro- 

ceed. The covetouſnes of magiſtrates, and governors ſce- ems 
meth to be achiefe cauſe thereof, when they [ay upon their 5f cedicion. 
ſubjeRs great exations, 'taxes, loanes, and other intolera— 

ble ſublidics, whereby theirpatience is oftentimes turned 

into fury,and their hearts ſetupon revyolting,are driven for- 

ward to imitate them that forſooke Roboam for the ſame r.Kiog.12, 
cauſe as the Scripture rehearſeth.Bur foraſmuchas all civill 14-16. 
ſociety is appointed to the end that men might keepe their 

goods ſafely under the proteRion and guiding of good go- 

yernors, they that beare chiefe rule in eltates, ought clpeci- 

ally to provide that not onely publike goods may be diftri- 

buted and imployed according to common neceſſity and 

profit, bur alſo thatevery mans private goods may beein 

{afety, Publike goods are the revenues of Seigntories, kings Which are 
domes and Empires, demains, taxes,tributes, confiſcations, publike goods, 
exchetes, ſubſidies, grants, and impoſicions brought in for 

the ſupply of publike neceſſity. A man may ſay that cove. 

touſnes, which is a wrongful defire ofanother, mans goods, When cove- 
is committedin thepublike revenues, when the money that ——— 
commeth of them, is converted rather to private thanto like goods, 


publike uſe, by thoſe that haye the diſpoſing thereof:which 
X x _ faule 
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faultthe Romans calledpeculatus,and the judgement given 

/ againſt it, Repernndarum.Now when ſuch goods are waſted 

unpprofitably, or ſuperfluouſly, princes & magiſtrates uſe to 

lay immoderate and firange exactions upon their ſubjeAs, 

Coretovuſnes alſo is vſedin private goods, when the poorer 

or weaker ſort are ſpoiled of their own by the mightier. The 

people will hardly beare this kinde of ufurping, when they 

conſider that they are tormented by thoſe that ſhould de. 

God requireth fend them: and this dealing is ſubjet to reſtitution befote 

etrunon ® God. Hiſtories are full of chafges, ſeditions & defiruQtions 
oppieſſors, ; © 

of common-wealths,ariſing of theſe cauſes of covetouſnes, 

wherof we have alledged many examples in our diſcourſes, 

Vader Charlesthe 6.king of France great {editions and rob. 

beries werepraQtiſed by the;Parif;ans, by reaſon of impoſts 

and1{ubfidiesthatwere levied of their ſubjeRs.The occaſion 

Greatſeditions of theſe Emotions was becauſe the farmers exaQed ahalf- 

beganupol a rieny of a poore woman that ſold water creſſets, The cove. 

ſmall occaſion. peny PO aye py 

Coverouſnes touſnes,bribery,and polling uſed by the Lords and Nobles 

cauſcofrie , of Switzerland, cauſed the common people to fall to muti- 

bility of Swit- nie, and to deliver themſclves out of their ſlavery and bon- 

RAR. || oe by horrible maſſacres, which they made of them. Vn- 

:.Sam, 8.5. der [oe/and Abiah the ſonnes of Same! & Tudges over the 

Iſraclites,the people oppreſſed through their covetouſnes, 

asked aking,wherupon the Eftate of their government was 

changed, The ſecond cauſe that breedeth the alterationand 

Ambicion the ruine of Common- wealths, is ambition, or defire of honor, 

fecond eauieof whichthen eſpecially mooveth mien to murmure,whenthe 

unwoorthy are advanced & preferred before men of deſert. 

=> © doovi z Honor is the onely reward of vertue, & that which ismore 

vfrenue, eſteemed of every lofty and noble heart, than all worldly 

goods, Therefore jt is gmneete that in the diſtribution of pub- 

____  hkecharges,rewards by honors, regard be had to the quali- 

_ ty, merit and ſufficiency of men, that they may be given to 

woorthy perſons, '& that ſuch as are unfit may be pur back, 

ck, ang wn Letvertue oncly and diligence open the gates of honor, & 

the gates of DOT Money or fayor, We ſaw before many examples of the 

PW — fruits.of ambition, and we taſte daily of ſome that are yery 

erent bitter, The third cauſe that changeth and over-turneth 


Eſtates and monarchies is injury: which hapneth when yr 
| that 


t 
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thatare higheſt in authority, through roo much inſolenc 

and pride offer wrong tothe honor or perſon of their infe- 

riors, A kingdome ( ſaiththe wiſe man) is tranſlated from 

one nation to another through the injuſtice, injuries and 
contumelies offered byſuperiors, Cyr the Great revolted Why Cyrus re- 
from his grandfather Aſyages, overcame him in batrell, and namemn ogra 
tranſlated the monarchie ofthe Medes unto the Perſians, Aſtyages. 
becauſc of chat injury which he offered unto him, in caſting 

him out into the fieldsas ſoone as he was borne. Coriolanx Coriolanm, 
being unjuſtly baniſhed his country, tooke armes, conque- 

reda great part ofthe Roman dominion, and burned all te 

the gates of Rome, bringing their Eſtate to ſuch an extre- 

mity, that it was ready to be deſtroied, had not the v-omen 

come towards him to pacifie him, Chi/deric king of France Childerieflaine 
cauſed Badrlus to be whipped with rods, whereupon he ſlue *y 3o4Bu. 
him and his wife great with childe. 7uſtize the third Empe- 1uftim 3. 
ror, was ſlaine by Ateh;u Generall of hisarmy,whoſe ſonne 

he had murdered,and abuſed his wife to deſpite him there- 

with, Feare alſo is many times the cauſe of alteration and fare the _ 
_ tro aCommon-wealth, when guilty and conviRed of Rdirions, 
perſons moove {edition, andrebell againſt the Magiſtrates 

to pteyent and ayoide the puniſhment that is due to their 

faults, Cari/ine urged with the conſideration of his mani- Catiline, 
fold wicked pranks, and with the feare of judgement,con- 

ſpired againſt his countrey , being affifted by Lentulus, Ce- 


thegw, with many ſacrilegious perſons , murderers, adul- What maner 


gerers, bankruprs, and other naughty livers that ſtoode in £434 ofpeace. 


feare of juſtice by reaſon of their misbehaviour. Neither 


may any man doubt but wicked men will rather trouble 


the Etate then Rand in danger of their lives, or hazard their 

goods. For beſides the aſſurance which they have concei- 

ved toeſcape the judgement of meryby this meanes , _ 

have this further advantage to fiſhin troubled waters: 

that they arc no lefle afraid of peace than of the plague, 

having.in all events the ſame reſolution before their cies 

that Cariline had , who ſaid that he could not quench the 

fire begun in his houfe,, with water, and therefore would — _ 
pull it downe and ſo quence it. This was onereaſon that ved Czfar to 
mooyed Ceſar tolay hold of theeftate, becauſe his cnemics gee” ag 
Xx 2 threate- 
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threatned,, that as ſoone ashe was out of his offices the 
would caule him to-givean accounthow he had diſc harged 
thern, I'would to God we had not boughtas detrely the 


'Excefſe in 2u- {arne cauſes of our civill wars, Likewiſe roo much authority 


thorty 3n©P% and power both for wealth and friendſhip is dangerousin 
wer B!DNCc nic « " 

exuſe of ſedi» eyery kinde of government, ſothat great heed is to beta- 

wo” ken, that none grow to.be unmeaſurable great. For men are 

ſubjeR ro corruption, neither can every one ſuſtaine wiſely 

the proſperity of fortune: which cauſeth them to ſecke the 

alteration of popular and Ariftocraticall common. weakhgs 

into Monarchics, and others to uſurpe kingdoms and Em- 

Wha the | Pires, This rcaſon brought inthe Ofiraciſme among the 

Ofſracilme was Arhenians,which was a baniſhment for a rime,wherby they 

"x =. x hd brought downethem that ſeemed to exceed in greatnes, 

This they uſed (as Plutarke reheariech ) againſt Themuſtocles, 

Ariſtides , and other excellent men, fearing leaſt their au- 

thority, credite, and good will of allmen', ſhould procure 

themakingly power with the change of their popular go- 

Many kings vernment. Many kings and princes that had ſome of their 

Ning friends and ſervaiits too great, were themſelyes or their 

theirſeryaves children overthrowne by them afterward, Tiberius making 

SO On get* Sejantoo mi ghty : Commoaus, Perennius +T beodofes the les 

' cond, Emtropiur: Juſtinian, Belliſarins: Xerxer, Artaban, were 

in danger of their cfiate, The unmeaſurable authority ofthe 

Majors ofthepalace, and of the Conſtables, changed the 

crowne of France fiomtheraceof Clouis to that of Charle 

Martel: and upon the ſame occation it was afterward taken 

rome at» he fromthar line,and transferred to another,Contempr alſo is 

2C NXI CAUE . 

ot ſedinons, another calle greatly co be feared in every Eftare and Mo- 

+ Narchy, as that which oftentimes breedeth their change 

and overthrow. It is very dangerous in two confiderations 

eſpecially: firſt, when ſomeare contemned and excluded 

frompubhlke officesand dignitics which they deſerve, and 

yet ſee them wholy inthe power and diſpoſition of ſome 

particular men, Whereupon both the one and the other are 

mooved to {edition , the contemned perſons through cn- 

vie and defire of revenge; they that havethe great charges 

in their hands, through contempr of the others , whom 

they ſeeke yurerly to exclude, and to drive them further 


0 
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off from all publike honors and authorities. Secondly,con- 
remprt is rerypernitious, when inferiours contemne their 
fuperiours, They are commonly deſpiſed that have neither Who are moſt 
vertue, courage, nor fortitude, that are not able to profite \Þ/<4to con- 
themſelves or others, thatare not laborious, painefull, nor 
any manner of way carefull. Where contempris, there no 
obedience is co be had, This maketh the fonne diſobedient Concemy: | 
to thefather, the wife to the husband, the learner to the p*edeth dilo- 
teacher, the ſervant rothe maſter. The opinion of prudence, 
juſtice, conſtancy, knowledge, goodnes, modeſty, and of 
other yertues, nouriſheth and preſcryeth the obedience of 
ſ{ubje&s towards their princes, and the contrary vicespro- 
yoke therh to rebellion, Therefore as policies proſper when 
they are governed by prugent, juſt, conſtant, valiant, and 
moderate men: ſo they are troubled with editions through Cauſes thae. 
the ignorance, cowardlines, and intemperancie of princes, Toove pc oegy 
or elſe when they are too familiar with their inferiours, or their Princes. 
when they are ſuddenly lift up fr6 baſe eftare, or ſeeme too 
aged,or too yoong,or poore,or miſerable, all which things 
breede contempt. Wherefore this is ſet downe as a good 
rule to preſerve the eſtate of a Monarchie : That the Prince Arle ofcſtate 
muſt procure to himſelfe love , without the contempt or hatred of 
axy,if it may be,Forthe obtaining whereof,there isno better 
way, than the juſt diſtribution of rewards. The Princes and 
Lords of France, becauſe they were contemned by king rewerthe re. 
Lewer the 11. who had none abouthim , nor favoured any ny enrm 
but men of low and baſe eftate, gave him battell at Mont- becaule be c6- 
Ihery(wherof the barrell hath ever finceretained the name) *cxwedihem. 
ro the great perill ofthe Eſtate, and danger ofthe kings life, 
if he had not appeaſed the indignation and fury of the ſaid 
Princes and Lords,by his great prudence and policy.More- 
over, too much increaſe and unproportionable growth is gyergrent ine- 
one cauſe that procureth the change and ruine of Coms- quality — 
mon-wealths. For as the body is made and compouns- ja'scommen- 
ded of parts, and ought ro grow by proportion, that it may ——_ 
keepe a juſt meaſure : ſo every Common-wealth , being cerqgdirivas, 
compounded of orders or Eſtates, asit were of parts, they 
mult be maintained in concord one with another, by e- 
quall & due proportion obſcrved berweene each of them. 
Xx 3 For 
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For if oneeſtate be advanced too much above another,diC. 

ſention ariſeth, As long as the three orders and Eſtates ar 

- Rome, namely, the Senators, the Knights, aad the People, 

were caricd proportionably, their policie flouriſhed : bux 

after rhey dealt one againſt another through envie, ambi« 

tion, andcovertouſnes; divifions, and part=takings began. 
vquatiry ze This cauſed many to commend equality ſo, much, callin 

mother it the nurling mother of peace and amity betweene ſub. 

FT jeas: and contrariwiſe inequality, the beginning of all en- 

mities, fations, hatred, andpart-taking, But ſeeing it is 

meetethat in every well eſtabliſhed policy there ſhould be 

adifference of rights and priviledges betwixt every ecliate, 

equality may continue, if carefull proviſion be made, that 

Impunityof One eſlate go not too much befoxe the other. The impunity 

ofences the of offences is one cauſe alſo from whence {editions & civill 

C:diciow, Wars proceed,yea it is a matter of yery great weight,andyet 

men make leaſt account thereof. We ſpake of it before, but 

wemult of neceſſity often rub up the remembrance there- 

of, as the wiſe Hebrew doth by repeating ſo many times 

The meaning that admonition, that we /howld not be ſuretie for another: not 

- Hind kl that he forbiddeth charity cowards the poore,but that none 

for another. ſhould be a meanes to let the wicked eſcape, urles hewill 

; beare the puniſhment himſelf. This is that word which God 

ſent to king Achab, after he had ſaved the life of Benhadad 

1 King 20.42 King of Syriaghat he mage himſclfe a pledge for anstber man,by 

ſulfericy the wicked to live , and therefore that it (hould coft him 

hy life, Hitherto we have ſeene how the covetouſnes of 

princes, the ambition or defire of honor in private men, 1n- 

Jury , and reproch, feare in the guilty, exceſle of authority 

and wealth,contempr, overgreat increaſe, or advancement 

without proportion: and laſtly , impunity of offences, pro= 

cure commonly {editions in Etates & monarchies. Bef:des 

Ocher c-uſes all cheſe,extreme poverty and exceſle of wealth,idlenes,and 

een» Wantoffeare of the forren enmy, as we have elſe-where 

declared,change of Pririces and Jawes, too great licence tO 

* ſeditious Orators and Preachers, the natucall diſpoſition of 

places where men are borne, v-hichmaketh thE more inclt- 

ned to commotions and (editions, as Hiſtoriographers have 

noted of Genes, Florence, and Flanders, with many other 

things 
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things may be ſaid to be cauſes of civil wars, of alterations, 
changes, and ruine of Eftares and Policies. Among which 
we note that ſhame is ſometime a cauſe of change in the #hameisfome- 
CO of Cemon-wealths,but it is without tumult or je <aveet 

edition. Thus itfel ourtin Herea,a towne of Arcadia,which Eſtates. 
was governed popularly , where men ofno account were 
cledted Magiſtrates by others like themſelves : whereupon 
being mocked, they changed their manrer of cleRion in 
chooſing by lot, that ſo they might have a more lawfull 
excuſe. There was ſcene not longyfince in the Councell of 
France ſuch a number of Maſters of Requeſts, and of Se- 
cretaries of the treaſure, that very ſharne cauſed them to 
be ſent away, becauſe it was not meete to intreate of great 
and weighty matcers before ſuch a multitude. -Negligence 
likewiſe breedeth the changeand overthrow of a politike Negligence « * 
Eſtate, There are two ſorts of negligence, the one in thoſe —_— —_— 
that call, chooſe, or receiye into any great office, ſuch men negligence. 
a5 areunwoorthy , and care not for their charges; or that 
ſuffer ſuch perſonsto aſcend to the chiefeſt places of Ma- 

ifiracie, that are enemies to that forme of Common- 
wealth, as if the chiefe men in Berne ſhould chooſe an 
Avoyer, which office is contrary to their manner of living: 
or if the Veactians ſhould chooſe a Duke, or the Cardi- 
nals a Pope, that were not of their religion : of if the king 
of France ſhould creatc a Conſtable or Chancellour , thar 
liked not a Royall and Monarchicall Eftate.The other kind 
of negligence , which is much more common, is in them 
that are called to a dignity, office or Magiſtracy , and ſhew 
themſelves retchleſſe in that adminiſtration and exerciſe; 
aswe ſcerhat moſt Biſhops and Prelates negleR the duety Biſhops negle- 
of their charges, to nquoy or beſtow their time in was - 


cbargerodeale 
ly affaires , for which cauſe they grow into — and in worldly af 
conterrpt. From hence have proceeded preat offences, 1c,imjves *n. 
and marvellous troubles, which may more eaſily be la- tocomeny:. 
mented , than taken away, orreformed, being ſuch abu- 

ſes as have taken deepe roote, Moreover, the alteration of 

policy is bred by other meanes by little and little , as when 

chrough diflimulation or otherwiſe , men ſuffer ſome part, 
albeitneyer ſo little , of the law or politike Eftate to be cuc 
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An Bftareis Off. Changes ſcldome fall out all at one time,ifthey are not 
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very violent, tut for the moſt part go on by little & little, ag 
the ſeaſons of the yeare flide away tofily from great heates 
to hard frolts, and from the froſt and cold of winter to the 
hear of fommer. A liogring fever affliteth the patient ſoca- 
fily,that he hardly perceiveth himſelte therin:bur if it be (uf. 
fered to continue without redrefle in due time,it will turne 
to aheQicke fever, and fo conſequently become incurable, 
So fareth it v ithan Eſtate and Policy,whoſe authority wax- 
eth contemprtible, and is loſt by little and little, when men 
are negligent in preventing the ſame in due time. 'He that 
will conſider the altcration hapned in France within theſe 
thirty yeares,ſhall finde it to be very great,as well in regard 
ofreligion,as of maners and lawes; which nevertheles came 
by little and lictle, and fo contioueth (till, greatlythreate. 
ning #change of the cliate, Here therefore I will diſtin- 
uiſh berweene the change of lawes, cuſiorns, religion,and 
piace,which is properly but an alteration;and the change of 
an eſtate, which is when the ſoveraignty goeth from onein- 
tothe power of another,Difſimilitude alſo is the cauſe ma- 
ty times of ſedition, and of change in the common-wealth, 
which commetch.to paſſe when the inhabitants of a place 
arcnot ofthe ſame nation, butmany ſtrangers are received 
1nto it, who perceiving themſelves to be the tronger part, 
haye many times thruſt the natura!] Citizens out of their 
rownes: whereof Arifterle alledgerth many examples that fel 
{o out in the Grecian cities. At Sicnna,ar Genes,at Zurick, 
at Cullen, the ſtrangers being multiplied, drave-out the 
Loras of thoſe places, and ſluemoſt of them, becauſerhey 
wereovercharged with exaCtions, evill entreated, and ex- 
cluded from bearing of offices, They of Lindavia ue the 
Lords of thecountrey , andchanged the Ariftocraty into a 
popular efiate: & ſo did the inhabitants of Strausborough, 
who hated the Nobility in ſuch ſort,, that they woutd not 
lufferany of them to enjoy the great Eſtates and publike 
charges, unlefſe he prooved that his grandfather was one of 
the baſer ſort of the people. Theſe examples moove natural 
Inhabitants many times to over-run ſtrangers when they 
fee the number of the waxe over- great amongſi them. One 
example 
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example heereof we may note 1n the city of Geneva, into The Irhavi 
which when many firangers,as wel Freachmen as others xe. '*"* 0 Geve- 
tired for religion, the nacurall citizens could never brooke 20 nates 
them, althoughthey were very profitable to the city, ma. 5 in their >< 
King ierich and populous, whereas before it was poare,and 
{mally inhabited : but conſpired many times to drive them 
out, as namely that conſpiracy of one Peris, in the yeere 
t556.which began to be put in execution, when Calumran 
into the midſt oftheixg naked {words to appeaſe the tumult, Culrine hazar, 
as Beza writeth in his life, The ſame feare mooved Pharaoh, ; mdar oy 
When he ſaw the Hebrewes increaſe over-faſt amongſt his "vin Gene. 
ſubje&s, to decree, that the Midwives ſhould from that Exoa 1.16. 
time forward, kill the malc-children attheir birth. Now in 
receiving of ftrangers, regard mult be had to the number, 
that it be not over-great , and that their authotiry be nor 
enmeaſurable, For otherwile it is neceflary for trafficke 
ſake, and for many other publike commoditics, that ſome 
be received of others. Many other kindes of diſſimilitude Divers kinds of 
are found in Common-wealths, as diſhimulitude of linage NI 
berweene the Nobility and Common-people: of offices, wealths. 
berwcene Iudges, Treaſures, Soldiers, Priefts : of profe(- 
fions; berwceae I awyers, Phylitions, Divines, and Philo- 
ſophers : of occupations, betweene Bakers, Butchers,Shoo- 
makers, Painters, Smiths, Carpenters : without which dif- 
ſimilicudes no Common-wealth can confilt. Therefore they 
arc notto be taken quite away. but onely the diſorder that 
groweth amonglt them, that ſo they may bercducedtoa 
convenient agreement, likerothat which is betweene the 
divers parts thatare in the conflitution of the worlde and 
ofman, We may allo call adiſſimilitude, that difference 
which is of religions, as of the Iewes, Chriſtians, Maho- 
metiſts,Caphrans; Armenians, Grecians Latines,Jacobites, 
Ethiopians: then berweene the Chriſtians themſelyes, as 
Catholikes, Lutherans, Zuingiians, and Calvinifts. Man 
have ſaid, and are yet of this opinion, that the chiefe ca 
of civill warres in France proccedeth from this diverſity iether . 
of religion, And to ſay truth, there is nothing that cariet gion be a cauſe 
men away with ſuch vehement paſſions, as zeale of religi. *vilwans, 
on,for which they fight more willingly than for theirlives, 

4 goods, 
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goods, wives, and children. Through the diverſitic hereof 
they that are nearelt of kinne looſe their naturall love,they 
that are of the ſame countrey and language perſecute one 
another as mortal enemie$,and ſundry natior.s abhorre gne 
another ſor the ſame. Theſe thingsare too well knownea. 
monelt us to require proofs thereof, And truly inreſpeRof 
ſedition and tumult, nothing is more dangerous, than for 
ſubje&s to be divided in opinion, whether ic bein matters 
ofeſtate,or oflawes and cuſtoms,of far religion, Forif they 
be of divers opinions, ſome labour for peace, and ſecke to 
make others agree unto it, who will neveragree amongft 
themſelves. And in truth it isa very hard matter to maine- 
taine publike exerciſes ofany religion whatſoever, whenir 
is contrarieto the religion of the people, or of the moſt of 
them, who many times catinot be kept within compaſſenci. 
ther by lawes nor Magiſtrates, unles the force appointedto 
keepe them in be very great, For we ſaw that Thomas Empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople was cruellie {laine by the people a+ 
midſt a great congregation in the Church, becauſe hewent 
about topull downe Images, But Iam ofthis opinion (yet 
ready to yeeld to a better judgement) thatif men were ho- 
neſt and upright, and walked in their calling , holilie,* they 


. would never fight among themſelyes forreligion. Andif 


there had bene no other cauſe mingled therewithin our ci- 
vill wars, we ſhould not have had experience of thoſe miſc- 
ries which daily overwhelme us, The authoritic ofa halic 
and free councell may by the grace of God end all theſe diſ- 
ſentions: in the meane time let every one ſcekeby good life 
and amendment of maners,to ſerve for a light to thoſe that 
arc out of the way, laying afide all part-=raking, forgetting 
all injuries,and taking up againe ourfirſt vniry,concord,and 
friendſhip, YeaIdoubtnor, but that a Prince embracing 
withatrue zeale the opinion of his religion, and negleRing 
the contrarie, would aboliſh it without force or conſtraint, 
if God maintaineit not.For the minds of men reſalyedin 2 
religion, are more confirmed therein if they be reſiſted, but 
ſhrinke of themſelves if compulſion benot uſed, Now for 
the end and coclufion ofour diſcourſe,laying apart the cau- 
{es of ſeditions and ciyill wars, which brin galteration , and 
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overthrow many timesto Eſflates and Monarchies,whereof 

we have particularly intreated, we will here comprehend, 

and reduce toa ceitaine number the cauſes of the changes 

ofall Common wealths ; namely, when the poſteritie of The cauſes 
princes failerh , & the greateft amongſt thEenter into civil] 3: *<cd the 
war for the Eftate : when moſt of the ſubjeRs are extreame @monnea!ths. 
poore,and a few exceeding rich:when the diviſion of offices 

and honors areunequall:or elſe through extreme ambition 

& defireof commanding : through the revenge of injuries: 

through the crueltie and oppreſſion of tyrants: through 

the feare of chaſtiſemenc, which ſome have that deſerve it: 

through the change of lawes & religion:through the gree.- 

dy deſire that ſome have to enjoy at will thoſe pleaſures 

which they ſceke after: laſtly,through the expulſion of ſuch 

as defile the places of honor with exceſſive and beafily plea. 

ſures. All theſe things breed the change,corruption,and fi- 

nall overthrow of flouriſhing Eftates,& great Monarchies, 

and therefore allPcinces, Governours, andpublike Rulers 


ought carefully to looke unto them. 
T he end of the ſixteenth daies worke. 
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THE. SEVENTEENTH DAIES 
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Of the preſervation of E(fates and Monarchies, andof remedies 
rokeepe them from ſedition. Chap. 6x. 


FP 


Iſedome (faith Zaftentiue ) is given 
f,| of God to all men, thateveryone yy, winone 
4 accordingto his ability and capacity is girenof God 

7 '*, might ſecke after things uaknowne, 

, Miu __ examine that which he know- 
SI eth. And we muſt notthinke, thar 


ſuch as have gone before us many yeares and ages, did ſo 
pol eſſe and aſe her,that ſhe is now leſſe forceableinus.She 
cannotbe wholy poſſeſſed, nomorethithelighr ofthe Sun: 


& as the Sun is the light of our cies, ſo is wiſedome the _-_ 
| 0 


wiicdage, 


W1ſd.6, 21. 
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of mans heart. If your delight then (faith the Wiſe man )be 
inthrones and ſcepters, O kings of che | Ui, Jty 6 Wiles 
dom, that ye may reigne for eyer. Truly [he is neceflary pro- 


' viſion for them that wouldreigne, that they may do it wor 


chily, and ſafely maintaine their eſtate:yeaſhe isno leſſere. 
quiſite in every calling. For ſhe illuminateth and ſharpenetk 
the diſcourſe of reaſon by the knowledge of things,ſhe ru« 
leth and conduReth the will ro that which is the true and 
onely Good. Therefore ſeeing that wiſedome, which is as 
much to ſay inregard of us,as the ſearching outoftherruth, 
is both offered, & needfull for all men, every one ought to 


 beftirredup roembrace it with a burning zeale and atfeRti- 


en, that he may bring foorch the fruits of perfect charitie, 
by applying it (next after the ſervice of God) tothe com- 
mon profire of men. Which thing, ſecing ir hath proyoked 
our yoong and unexperienced yeares to utter our former 
Morall and Political diſcourſes,agd to handle yeſterday the 
cauſes that breedechange and ruineto Eſtates and Monar. 
chies; although ſuch high matcers ſurpaſſeth the capacitie 
ef our underſtanding, yer letus (my companions ) follow 
with the ſame zcale our yenturous enterpriſe, and as we 
have profited in the ſchoole- of this ſelfe-ſame wiſdome,let 
usenterinto the conſideration of thoſe meanes and reme- 
dies thatare contrarie to the cauſes of corruption in poli- 


cau- Cics and that we ſerve to their preſervation. Albeit they 
ſer bringfoorh may be knowne bythe ſame uo} that corrupt them, ſee» 
&,. © Ing contrariceffects proccede from contrarie cauſes, and 


corruption is contrary to preſervation. But the underſian- 
ding ofthis matter will be more cleare and profitable here- 
by, to themthart will rake the benefite thereof, | 

AMANA. Ifall callings were contene with their owne 
fortune and goods, if they would abſtaine from other mens 
goods , and from — them wrong, ifthey would be 
more intentiveto amend their ownelife,than to reprehend 


_others, and ſubmit themſelves willingly to the obedience 


of their Magiſtrates, lawes, and ordinances, Ithinke it wold 


be a meane to cauſe eyery monarchie to flouriſh and to con» 
tinue happy a long time, | 


ARAN, Equalitie (faid Solon) never breedeth ſedition 
in 
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inthe government of a Common-wealth, but isthe nur- 


ſing mother of peacc and concord, and the maintainer of 


love, whereby the unitic ofſubjeQs is preſerved. Butas the 


grave and defiruition are never glutted, (according to the ops Prov.27.20, 
c 


ingofthe Wiſe man ) ſo mens eres are never ſatufied. But t 
diſcourſe ofthis matter herepropounded belongethtothee 
ACH1TOB, . j 
AcH1ToB.Thatgreat lover of knowledge and yertue, 
Prolemey king of Egyprt,as he fealted one day ſeven Embal- 
ſadors ofthe beſt and moſt flouriſhing Common-wealthes 
- inhistime, reaſoned withthem aboustheir governements, 
that he might know which of chem had che beſt policie; 
and was furniſhed with the beſt lawes and moſt commen- 
dablecuſtomes, The diſpuration was long, and the matter 
throughly debated amongthem with many reaſons. But 
Ptolemey beivg defirous to be inſtructed by them inthe beſt 
andrareſt points, necefſaric for the preſervation of an E= 
fate , praiedthemto propound eyerie one three of thoſe 
cuſtomes and lawes that were moſt perfeRt in his Com. 


mon wealth. The Embaſſadour of the Romanes began, ,........ 
and faid: We have the Temples in great reſpeit and reye- ftomes of ſeven 


rence: we are verie obedient to our governors : and wee puniſh 
wicked then and evil livers ſevercly. The Catthaginian Em= 
baſſadour faid : I» the Common-wealth of Carthage , the No-. 
bles never ceaſſe fighting, nor the Common-people and Artificers 
laboring nor the P biloſophers teaching.The Sicilian ſaid: 1n owr 
Comon-wealth juſtice t; vel kept, merchandiſe exerciſed with 
truth , and all men account themſelves equall. The Rhodian 
ſaid : eMt Rhodes old men are honeſt, yoong men ſhamefaſt, 
and women ſolitarie , and of few werds. The Athenian ſaid : Is 
our Common-wealthrich men are not (ufferedto be drvided into 
fattions , nor poore men to be idle ,nor the governourt to be iguo« 
rant. The Lacedzmonian ſaid: 1» Spariaemviereigneth not, 
for all are equal; nor coverouſueſſe, for all oo! are common; nor 
ſloth, for all labour. In owr Common-wealth{ (aid the Embaſſa- 
dour of the Sicyonians) voyages are uot permitted, that they 
ſoould not bring home new faſhions at their returze : Phyſits- 
on8 are not ſuffered, leaſt they ſhould kill the ſound: nor Orators 
to take upon them the defence of canſes and [wites. It all the 
£90 
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good cuſtomes were joyntly kept in any one Eftate;] doube 

not but the greatnefle of it might be continuedlong, and 

all cauſes of ſeditions cutoff, Bur to ſpeake more dlainely 

and particularly, and to handle the preſeryation of Mo- 

narchies and Common-wealths, with the reracdies that 

keepe them from ſedition, I ſay firſt that Horace, that moſt 

learned Poet, had reaſon to begin his Satyres or profi- 

table ſpecches with thoſe men that are neyer contented, 
Diſcontentme: Conſidering that the diſcontentment of mortall men is 
oeſpring * the fountaine and ſpring of all vices, For I pray you, 
what vice is not grounded upon an unſatiable defire of 

| having, as may appeare in all them that cannot content 
themſelves with their preſene Eſtate, nor appoint an 

ende in that which they haye , but place it alwaies in 


| Theefe8sos Fhat which they would have, Covetouſneſſe commirteth 


eorcrouſnes, robberies, executeth murders, exerciſcth ſpoyling , cau- 
ſeth battels, breedeth. ſchiſmes, hindreth reformation, 
and the generall Councell,” cloketh abuſes, nouriſheth ig- 
norance, asketh unjuſtly, receiyetb diſhoneſtly , diffolyeth 
bargaines, breaketh fafth , perverteth judgements, and 
toconclude, it over-turneth and confoundeth all right, 


1 both divine and humane. Therefore covetouſneſie is veric 


ficly called an unquenchable fire, an unſatiable deſire, a 

The contented bottomleſſe gulfe. So that the contentation both of ſove- 
minde of '» _ 

COR rn A de Forage 

crate ions where ce 

Ras invade and poſleſle other mens merch «4 to heape up 

| treaſures and riches, but dire their leyell to common 

profite onely, to governe prudently, and to order asit be- 

commeththem whatſacyeris under their authoritic : this 

I fay, is a ſtrong bonde to keepe every Common-wealth 

ina flouriſhing cfiate, and an unconquerable bulwarke 

againſt all ſedition.. Many Princes being defirous to ex-. 

tende theirlimirs unjuſtly, and to conquere new eſtates, 

have oftentimes loft or diminiſhed their owne dominion, 

beſides the burdenſome! calamities , which they have 

brought upon their people , And when they placed un- 

derthem covetous Governors and Magiſtrates, that were 


Maves tothcirpurſes, the |ruine ,or.great trouble at a 
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of their Eſtates followed after. Therefore /ethro aid to 
Hoſes : Provide thou among all the people, men of conrape, fea> 
ring God,men dealing truly hating it 00-09 : and __ EY 
ever them to be Rulers over thouſands,over hnndreds,over fifties, 
over tens, to judge the people at all times. Tiberins Neroknows- 
ing that his ſubjeats were naturally given to tender greats Why Tiberius 
ly cheir owne profite, would not ſend any toſucceede (as Re 
the cuftome was before) and to takethe place of the Go- Lieucaaurs, 
vernors and Lieutenants of his Provinces, unlefle the other 4 
weredead, For(faid he)when they perceivethatthey draw 
necretheendof their office, they double cheirpolling, and 
anew Governour doth as much: whereas otherwiſe, whep 
they are oncefull gorged andfatisfied, they are at the lealt 
accaſioned thereby to ceafſe'from ravening , and tocaſe 
their people : namely, when they know that they ſhall al- 
waies enjoy their power and authority. The cultome that | 
eAurelins Severus uled, is much more praiſe-woorthy. For pine 
when he ſent Governors into the provinces, he cauſed their Severus in mas 
names to be publiſhed many daies before, to the ende thar + 
whoſoever knew any thing in them woorthy of reprehen- 
fion, he ſhould giye notice thereof : and they thatreporred 
truely,were promoted to honor by him and ſlanderers prie» 
youſly puniſhed, He gave to all Magiſtrates golde, ſilver, 
ſervants, and all neceſſary things, yea Concubines alſo, 
rothe ende thatintheir charges they ſhould not be con- 
ſtrained by neceſſity tro commir injuſtice, or to extort up- 
on the people. Moreover, the modeſty of Magiftratesin 
commanding, ſerveth for a good remedy toretainetheir S—_— 
ſubjeRs within their duty, ecially if to bring them for- ſervean Eftace 
ward the better, theyadde totheir commandements gene _ 
tle perſwaſions grounded upon lively reaſons, and holy ad- 
monitions, wheceby they ſeemewilling rather to infiru® 
their people, than by force to compell them to obedience. 
Thou ſhalt governe thy kingdome very well ( ſaid one of 
the Interpreters of Ptolemy) if imitating the gentlenes of 
God in all things, thou uſeſt patience and long ſuffering, 
This is alſo one point that greatly Rtaieth the alteration 
and change of Common-wealthes, when both great and 


{mall arecontented with that Eſtate whereunto- they are 


called, 
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called, and are not carried away with ambition, to deſire 

higher degrees of honour than their condition requireth, 

Agpaine , they oughtnot to reſpe their owne yalure and 

deſert ſo much, as to thinke that great Efates and honours 

arca due and neceſſary reward for their vertue: and that 

upon their deniall, they: have juſt cauſe comake ſome com- 

motion inthe Common-wealth. Butlet them rather con- 

Ofwhoma fiderthat the prince holdeth his ſoveraigntic of God, and 
__ ow” ofthe ancicntlawes of the Eftate; and that all his ſubjeQs 
Subjeas com. inreſpeR of him arc bur as a ſer of Counters, whereof he 
perecro aſt maketh oneto beone in value now, then to ſtand for 
athouſand, by and by fora hundred thouſand, and afcer- 

ward fornothing, If we have leſſe favor and grace,we ſhall 

be leſſe envied, which alwaies taketh hold of the greateſt. 

The fourh Exactand preciſe obſervation of juſtice is no leſle neceſla» 
_—_— rie forthepreſeryvation of ERates and Monarchies, as we 
haveelſe-where diſcourſed : and it ought to be exerciſed 

Magiſtrares notonely upon the ſimple people, but alſo upon Magi- 
mat-ve punt» trates when they abuſe their calling and dignitie, For 
the common When their faults are unpuniſhed and winked at to the op- 
m_—_ preſſion of the meaner ſort, they are cafily induced to mur- 
Aritotle miſi. MUTC and to moove (edition. Ariſtotle approoved notthis 
_ perperuall cuſtomein Lacedzmonia, that the power ofthe Senators 
Re, As perpetuall during their life, and that they were exemp- 
ted from correion,and from yeelding an account of their 

dooings; becauſe (as he ſaid) ro appoint perpetuall Magi» 

Nrates, is to kindle the fire of ſedition in the Commons 
wealth, But this is contrary tothe opinion of Plats, andot 

many Politicks, albeir there is no want of arguments and 

exccllent reaſons,as wel on their fide who would have Ma» 

giſtrates annuall, as on theirs that would have them perpe- 

cuall.Bur as contrary Eſtates ought to be governed by con- 

trary means,ſo it is neceſſary that in a Monarchy ſome offi- 

ces ſhould beperpetual,and other mutable, And ifneed be, 

Generall com. B*Neral Comiſſioners may be appointed,as it was practiſed 

' miſſionersre- IN thetime of Lewes the ninth, and of Phils the Faire. To 
quiitein 2 Moe this purpole Buda complaineth, becauſe the Commiſſioners 
had no authoritie over the Magiſtcates of France,eſpecially 
overthe Parliaments, as alſo becauſethey were not per- 

petuall, 


F 
, 
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petuall. He maketh a goodly diſcourſe of them, and ſhews' 
eth what maner of men ought to bechoſenthereunts, The The 6& meane 
poo? puniſhment of wicked and condemned perſons, all 

elay feta ſide, isa good remedy to preſerve policies, For 
when they ſee that for their offences and miſchievous dea- 
lings they are daily taken,and-ex3mined, put to torture,con« 
demnec,and cxecuted,according to their deſerts; if before 
their execution they have any leafure and reſpite through detain pu. 
the negligence of Magiſtrates, they ſecke by all meanes to *Mneahe 
moove (edition and trouble in the Common-wealth, ho- gerous, = 
ping thereby ro ſave theirlives, and to avoide that puniſh- 
ment unto which their conſciences judgethemto'be in. _ 
debted. The equall proportion and malls of all and eye- The ix meane: 
ry particular patit in a Politike body, according tothe de- 
grecs of callings and perſons , is neceſſary for the preſer-- , 
vation of Eſtates and Monarchies, that there may be equa- 
lity not of things ,- bur of proportions,-'and thar degrees 
may be kept, As for example ; albeit the Divine, Lawyer, 
Captaine, Counſellor, Treaſurer, differone from another, ' 
yet they muſt of neceſſity agree, and be madec<quall, not 
in their calling , bur by like proportion, that every one 
may execute his office withour the hinderance of another, 
Therefore Plate ſaid ; that the publike eſtate is in 2 good Geomerricall 
caſe , if it be inflituted according to Geometricallproper- orghtrobe 
tion, and all benefits beſtowed accordingly. If theKin edin 
pgivethe office of Chauncellorſhip to ne and learne ry ; 
mzn that loverh juſtice and publike quietneſſe: the office Veoo whae 
of Conſtableſhip;'or of the Marſhalſhip of Fraunce, ro {nm — 
good Captaines , and ſuch as are cxperiencedin State af be deſiowed. 
faires: the government ofthe Churchto a Divine of good 
life and manners, and one that is well sk11d in Ecclefiafti- 
call government : the office of Iuftice to an honeſt Law- 
yet: the keeping of the treaſure to a Treaſurer ofan upright 
conſcience: Then if every one keepe hisowne place, 
performeth his duty without incroching vpon another, or 
hindering of him, to the ende that publike cofvenien- 
cy and agreement may not beetroubled, this order will 


make anequality betweerie unlike perſons, Forwe find rwo Two ſors of 


forts of equelity : namely ; equality of quantity and of 2ualiy. 
Yy propor» . 
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propoftion, Equalityof: quantity is requiſite in commu 
.. ative juſtice abatcvery.one may rake as much as heought, 
Equality of proportion is requiſite in diſtributive juflice, 
and in rewarding men according to their deſert, This equa- 
lity (ſaith Pats) giveth the; greateſt honors to them that, 

excell moſt-in,yertue,.gnd the leſſer places of dignityto 
ſuch as are inferious.invertucand learning ,. Giltributing, 
to both that which,þelongeth-unto them by reaſqn. . Be-. 

' fides, the-meanes alledged already by us for the preſer- 

vation of Eſtates and Monarchics, Ariſtotle ſetteth downe 

The feventh Theſe thatfolow., Let nothing (ſaithihe) be done agaiaſt 
MEAN. the lawes and cyliomes, which, as before we diſcourled,are. 
\+,. . thechainegand bonds of all Empires, Powers, and Com-, 

The eight. mon=wealths. Let remedy be uſed againſt the beginning of 
bop rant. an evill, how ſmall ſoeverit be. For oftentimes of a ſmall 
itaicd, occalionyasit wergoft one [parkle,-,agreatfire oftroubles 
is Kindled, in the:Common-wealth. And as greatſormes: 

and tempcſis, proceede.tram exhalations and vapors that 

are not. ſeene : ſo leditions and civill warres begin forthe 
moſt part of very. light matters, which a man would ne-: 

The ninth, Ver thinke ſhould have ſuch aniflue, Lernocredite be gi- 
vea.to.crafty.ang ſurtle deyices, inverxed todeceive, Com. 

/;.1:2--; 3D90-wealths withall.. -Thele ate mcancs commonly prac- 
 _ tiledby forren, and domeſjicall.enempies to Eflates, who 
©. .. thereby diſguiſethe truthof matters: wherof we have had: 
 £90d experience in France, .when inthe Councell of our 
..« - (PLinees. information. hathihene:; given cleane canary to: 
5=5thz rruzh © nſomugD thaw have tfcleche efuell.hands of: 

-. - 1% 1Iirguogess before ever. ye ,yrould have;beleeyed that they 
ns hb horiem their ownecountry, 1, Aod therefore a- 

mong fuch nouriſhers of ,our'miſeries-, this:;proverbe is 

rite : That a lir-4; alwaies good how ttle a while ſoever it be be- 

"ur rench, legued, Letthoſethart are placed inthe offices pf Magifiracys. 
behave themſelves modeſtly both cowards thafe that deale 
Dot apall in pubhkazffaires;and cowards them: that meddle 
therewith:offring'no injurytorthe one ſort,& living friend- 
ly with the.other. Let them that-are to care for the ſafety of 
the Eſtaih, watch alwaigs, and and. upon their guard, and 
of;jentumes propoundauſes of feare, to make the ſubjects 
AQTOTO0 | "I more 


's 


E112 cheverth, 


. 
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more attentive and heedfull co that which they ſhould do. 
 Letthere beno contentions or quarrels betweene the No- The EIT 
bles, and let others be prevented that are not yetjoined to 
thoſe diſſentians, before they enter into them. This is the 
chicfeſt-thing at this day, whereunto our king and princes - 
ought eſpeciallyto looke. Foramongſtheir trainesthere 
is nothing.but oo__—_ and part:takinps, from-which- ap- 
thing will proceed inthe ead but trouble and burt:to their 
Eſtate. Therfore they muſt take away all occafionsofhatred c,nientious 
and quarrelling,andremooveſuchfar from their.court that pp 
lovecontentions: becauſe tharas quarellers of themſelyes £5 fnogeu, 
tary notlong in ſervice, ſo- by thejr meanes princes loale = 
other good (ervants, Andifthey willpat,orareafraidto.pur 
them fromthe Courrt,at leaſtwiſe let them take knowledge 
ofall their enmities, factions, and diſcontentments thatare 
amongſt them, and labor to end them,not in oytward ſhew Princes mat 
onely, but by. ſame good effeR. . Letthem cantent ſuch as Dn lp 
arenot well pleaſed, if they canjuſily do it ;let theny grant the corentions 
means of fatety -to them that ſay they have cauſe ro diltruſt no _y 
others: and letithem reconcile profefſed enimies.But aboye 
all thingslet.not the prince make himſelf a party inthe con- They muſt nor 
fentions of his ſubzeRs, if the. occafion of their ſtrife be not amor 
grounded upon the Eftate.' For in teed of keeping to him- quarrels, 
{elfthe place of ſoveraign Iudge;he ſhall be onelythe chiefe 
of a fation, and fo bring his eſtate and life into danger.The 
puniſhment ofrebels is one meane alſoropreſerve eRazes & The thincenth, 
.Common-wealths,and co prevent ſeditions, whereby they 
atcaltered and changed;But regard muſi be had(according 
tothe connſelof Hippocrater)that medicines benot applied 
to incurable diſcaſes,For when all the people,orthe moſt of 
_-them are culpable, ro puniſh all, is aſmuch as to overthrow 
.the Common-wealth.It is alſo a good meane & moſt uſuall Thefous, . 
_  fortheavoiding of ſeditions, to take from chepeopletheir ——_ 
armor, and to have fortreſſes fencedandfurniſhedwihall 
. things neceſſary for them. For the negleing of this giverh 
occaſion totroubleſome heads & to ſuch as defirenovelties 
ro execute their wicked purpoſes,and to trouble the eſtate: 
and theliberty of armor maketh them morefierce and in 


lent therein. Morcoyer we may comprehend that which .is 
Yy 2 requiſite 
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Fire necefary FeQUilite and ny for the preſervation of every pood 
thingstor the Common wealth,under five things: namely, let it be loved 
preſervation of = 
everycomme- faithfully, defended manfully , adorned with nobility , or- 
W—_— dred profitably,and governed prudently. Itis naturallyin- 
orafced into every living creature,to love that place where 
All living crea- 1txook beginning, The ſavage beaſts (ſaith Caſſiodor«)love 
rures love the \yoods and foreſts: birds love the aire :'fiſhes the ſea andri- 
placcoftheir , » Fes "« PSA 4 >” ah . 
b:1th, vers: menlove the originall place of their birth and being: 
in aword,both men aud beaſts lovethoſe places where they 
purpoſe tolive & tocontinue long, Hethat js more in love 
(faith Ariftorle ) with his private profite, than with publike 
wealth, looſeth the name of a goodcitizen, & raketh unts 
him the name of a wicked ſubject.Therfore every one beth 
 Jristhe duty great and {mall ought to dedicate all good gifts in them to 
—_——_ the benefit of their country, loving their fellow lubjeCis,and 
courtrey. exerciſing their charges and callings faithfully. Ir is their 
duty alſo manfully to defend the Common-wealth againſt 
all forren incurſions :, and hee that defendeth his countrie, 
defendeth himſelfe and his, He that refufeth to die(as Cice+ 
roſaith) in the defcnce of his country , dieth together with 
it: whichbeing overthrowne,the inhabitants ate therewith» 
'all deſtroyed. No man therefore ought to feare danger in 
- defence of his countrey: and ir is betrerto die for many, 
* thay with many. They that die (faid /»ſt1mian the Emperor) 
:in the defence of their Common-wealth, livealwaies by 
olory. Therefore every one oughtto arme himſelfe with 
manhood, which is one kinde of heroicall fortitude, as the 
morall-Philoſophers fay, that he may be ſerviceable torthe 
 Hafegard of his countrey in time of neede, and ofajuft war. 
The m-bily is The Nobility is the ornament of every Common-wealkh. 
ihe ornament For commonly the Nobles are of greater ability, of better 
weakh, + behaviour and morecivill than the common people, than 
| aftifieers, and men of baſe eſtate, becauſe they have bene 
+ brought up from'their infancy in all-civility and among 


men'ofhonor,Moreover,to have a noble heart & invincible 


to refit the enemy, greattoexerciſe liberality, courteous 
and honeſt intalke, bold to execute, gentle to forgive,Are 
' graces and vertues proceeding from honeſty, which ate not 
lo commonly found among men of baſe condition , 25 3- 


Mong 
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mong thoſe that come of good andancientockes.For this 
caule there wasin Romealawcalled Proſapie,that is to ſay, 


Of the law pro. 


the law of linage, whereby it was ordained,that they which /#7'. 


deſcended fromtherace of the Fulvians,Torguates and Fa- 
britzans, ſhould have the Cooſulſhip,when iro fell out, that 
the Senate diſagreed about theeleQion of Conſuls..Jnlike 
maner they that came of Lycurgus in Lacedzmon , of Cato 
in Veica, of Thxcydiaes in Galatia, were not onely priviled- 

ed in their owne Provinces, bur alſo greatly honoured of 


all nations. The defence and preſervation of the countric r 
belongeth chicfly to the Nobles , as they that have grea- 


ter uſe and pradtiſeof weapons, than che common people be 


Pd | 


they ſhould be their defendors andproreRors, In this ſort 
then 15 the common-wealth decked and adorned of the 
Nobility , and by their meanes honoured of neighbour- 


friends, and feared ofher enemies. Nextitmuſtbe ordered 
profitably, Where noorder is, there is all confufion,: And 
therefore as a good father of a familietaketh order in his 


houſc,and a Pilot in his ſhip:ſo the magiſtrate muſt appoine 
an order in his city and common+-wealth. Forall communi- 
ty is confuſion, if by order it be notbrought tounity, 


owhom the 
defence of a 
country clief'p 
lo h, 


have, whom God and nature hath ſubjected tothem, that, 


Ocder is the due diſpoſition of all things. The order of the What ocderis, 


| heavens, times, and ſeaſons teacheth us among other things 


the wiſedom of the Creator, who hath appointed all divine, 
celeſtiall & ezfthly things by a wonderfull diſpoſ:tion, Nei- 
ther doth.any thing make Magiſtrates of common-wealths 
more admired and commended,than the good order which 
theyclabliſh in them. The ende of all good order tendeth 
ro profit, as the end of confuſion to lofle and deſtruQtion, 


"And if profice be to be conſidered in any thing, it is chiefly 


to be thought upon in a politike body. The more common 
and general/a good thing 1s ( ſaith Ariſtotle!) /o much the more is 
it tobe jr jen above another. Therefore if it be a good thing 
and commendable to appoint a profitable order in a houſe 
or ſhip: it is a great deale better, yea moſt excellent,to or- 
der a Common-wealth profitably. Laſt of all, a Common- 
wealch muſt be governed prudemtly. Governmear preſup- 


poſeth order, becauſe no man canrightly andduly governe: 
| Yy3 without 


Theend of 
order. 


/ 


" 
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What govern- without order. Government is a right diſpoſition of thoſe 
IT" things of which'a man taketh charge upon him to bring 
them toa convenient end. Every Monarch,Emperor,King, 
Prince, Lord, Magiktrate, Prelace, ludge & ſuch ike, may be 

called aGovernor: in whom wiſedome, patience, and dili- 
gence,areneceſlarily requiredtor the diſcharge of their du- 

Ignorance is ties, ' Neither may ignorance or any error be received for 
no fuficient ſufficient excuſe of him that hath taken upon him apublike 
magiſtrate. charge, and much lefſe if he required and ſought for it him- 
ſelfe. Yea he may be charged withthe leaſt fault, eſpecially 
when it concerneth the Eſtate, or ſome great matter where- 
in the Common-wealth hath intereſt. For this cauſe wee 
ſaid, that the Common-wealth mult be governed with 
Prudence, But Prudence (ſaith «+ /forle ) preſuppoleth 
wiſedome , and isthe right reaſon of things that are to be 
done; Without Prudence { faith Xexophon ) we can have no 
uſe-at all of vertue,” For in the adminiſtration either of 
private or publike matters, we can come to no goodend, 
without the direCtion of Prudence, which teacheth us to 
provide for all things to come, to order things preſent, and 
to call to mind things paſt. We have heretofore diſcour- 
{ed more atJarge both of that-yertue, and alſo of others 
requiſite in every Magiſtrate for the faithfull execution 
of his charge. Whereunto we will adde this thing onely, 
that every governor mult remember, that Lordſhip, Em- 
Pire, kingdome, majeſty, dominion and power are rather 
heathen than Chriſtian words : and that the Empire of 2 
—_—_— Chriftian prince is nothing elſe bur ajuſt adminiftration, 
ne. prorction and meane todo good. Therefore when he be- 
holdeth an innumerable multitude of his ſubjects, he is 
rothinke that ſo many millions of men depende of his 
carefulnes, not to do with them what pleaſeth him, butto 
labour and travel! to make them better than when he re- 
ceived them. And in all things wherein the fafery of the 
Common-wealth conſiſterth Khether it be in preventing 
the cauſes of change therin,or inredreſſing ſeditions which 
trouble ir, he muſt alwaies reſolve with himſelfe to bring 

| his purpoſe to paſſe, how difficult ſoever the way be, relea - 
ting rather ſomewhat of the extremity of right, (as L#cms 


Pap 111125 


| 
we 


VV hat pru- 
dcnce 15, 
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Papmius {aid.) ſeeing the quietnes and Atcty of the people 
is the chicfe(t,- and moſt upright law among men thar can 
be.So that when the Common-wealth is in dangeror in ne- 


ceſſity, we mult freely beftow upon that blood and name, We mutt pare 


which is commonto us with all the members of the poli- 


lating that common kindred, and the Eftate of the Com- 
mon-wealth. -Sothat if he hinder publike benefit, and hurt 
the Eſtate,it isnorto becalled right any longer, as « Appuus 
Claxdin ſaid , ipeaking of the authority of the Tribunes 


' among the people of Rome. Andit. isa point of true and 


naturall prudence ſometimero giveplaceto the times , but 
to neceſſity alvwaies. A good Pilotneyer oppoſcth himſelfe 
wilfully againſt a tempeſt, but Rriketh ſaile and keeperh 


himſelfe Gill; then wai ghing his anchors, he floteth ſafely 


upon the waves, whichnort long before were ſwollen and 
lift up to drowne him.If a man firive againſt a tempeſt and 
againſt heaven, doth he not even blindfolde caſt himſelfe 
downe headlong,andasit were deſperately ſecke his owne 
deftruction? Now if all theſe things bitherto mentioned 
by us be diligently obſcrved, there is no doubt ( God prof- 
ſpering all)but that the preſervation of Eftates and Monare 
chies, with good remedies to keepe them from trouble and 
ſedition will follow after. E 


Of the Harmome and agreement that ought to be inthe dsſſi- 
mmlitude or unlike callings of [ubjetts, by reaſon of 
the dutie and office of everie eſtate. 
Chap. 66, 


Acunn: E faw before (my Companions ) that a 
TOB. © VV or civill company is nothing elſe 

but a multitude of men unlikein eftares 
or conditions , which communicate tegether in one place 
their arts, occupations, works and exerciſes, that they may 
live the better, and are ebedientto the ſame lawes & magi- 
firates. Welcarned alſo, that of _ A — an har- 
monicall 2 ent ariſeth by due proportion of one to- 
wards pats. oa in their diycrs _ and cfates, eyen __ 


: 12" helpethe com. 
tike body , whatſoevercannot be kept backe without yio+ mon-wealth, 
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harmonieinmulſick conſiftech of unequalt voices or ſounds 

«greeing equally together. lam of vpinion therfore, thatto 

provoke every one particularly co lceke after and to prac- 

tiſethis apt agreement, weare'to conſider ſeverally of al] 

TR | the principall parts that arc ina politike body well ordered, 

*\ ;andto handle the ſeverall duty and office of every one of 
IE [| them.But I leave the diſcourſe of this matter to you, 

Ephe. 4.5.6, -ASER. As there is but one Lord, one faith, one Bap- 
tiſme, one GoJ and father or all, which is above all ard 
through all, andin us all: ſo all that beleeve in him ought 
tobeone, and to have but one heart and one ſoule, cyety 
one referring his gifts and graces to the excrcile of perfect 
charity. 

AMANA. Oh how happy a thing isit to {ce one flocke 

tided under one God and one king inone religion and 

policy! Although they be many members, yet they make 

burt.one body, of which every one hath a like care. But let 

| usheare Ar Andiſcourſe at large upon that which is here 


| propounded unto us, 
1 All things ARAM.As we lſcethat in the body of this univerſal frame, 
nero. there is (as the Philoſophers {ay ) matter, forme, privation, - 


1% ſimplicity, mixture, ſubſtance; quantity, ation and pafſ1- 
Wh en;andthat the whole world being compounded of unlike 
"T1 elements, of carth, water, aire and fire, is notwirſtanding 
| prelerved by an Analogie and proportion,which they have 

| together: and as we {ce ina mans body, head, hands, feete, 
"4X cies, noſc,cares:-in a houſe, the husband; wife, children, 
Ls matter, {ervants:in a polinkebody, Magiſtrates, Nobles, 
a : common-people, artificers : and that every body mingled 
|  withheate, colde, drieand moilt, is preſerved by the ſame 
xeaſon of anzlogic and proportion which they have:toge- 
thes : So/isit in every common-wealth,vellSppointedand 
ordred,whichconfifting of many & ſundry ſubjeRs,is main- 
| tained by their unity ; being brought to be of one conſent 
TI: and will, & to communicate their works, arts, and exerciſes 
ol together for common benehrt and profit, Forevery one is 

| bett.inbis owne art, neither can all men do all things. And 
Fl | fit bea very hard matter to be excellent in; any one voca* 
4 tion, it isimpoſlible to exccllinall, and tocxecciſe them 
duly, 


" 
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duly. Now we ſay that xe things are neceſſarily required 
Co frame a happy city and civill ſociety, namely, ſacrifices, $a. 


e F:ndry 


judgements, armes, riches,arts,& aliments:unto which fixe calngs of nen 


things and works, lixe forts of menare anſwerable, Paſtors, "*<f-ry ia e- 


- 4 _ very 200d 
magiſtrates, nobles, burgeſles, artificers,and husbandmen; comon weateh 


Therefore to begin the particular handling of thedury and 

office of theſe callings,& that as briefly as I can, weare firſt 

to note,thatneverany nation in all the world was ſo barba- 

rous, or ſo far cltranged from civility,chat did notacknow. 

ledge and adore ſomedivine nature, and uſe ſome kind of \® A 
facrifices, and ſp.conſequently that had not ſome prieſts to diviaty. 
exerciſe:theni;and ſome proper ceremonies, Ariftotlein his 

Policikes ſaith expreſly, thatitis aneccflaty thing to have 

prielts in every city,to take care of the worſhip of the gods 

an 1 of ſacrifices. Every worke that we do(laith Angnſtine)to | 

be joined neerer to God by at holy ſociety, is a {accifice, eg ens 
Therearethree generall ſorts of ſacrifices: the firlt is the ſa» Three torts of 
crifice of the ſoule, which we offer to God by contrition, ee 
devotion, contemplation and prayer: the ſeconds of the 

body, which we offcr to God by falting, abſtinence;-or by 
ſuffering martyrdome to maintaine his law,juſtice & truch, 

The third acrificeis of ovtward goods, when we offer them 

unto hirvin the works of charity according to his holy or-  / 
dinance, So that if ſacrifices and prieſts alwaics rooke place / 
among the Barbarians, much more carefull ought they ro / 
beto maintain this divine myltery, that adore and perfect«/ 

Iy know God. And as men have lived underthree lawes,the - 

law of Nature,the written law,& thelaw-of Grace ; ſo there 

were ſacrifices and prielis under every one of them, /Aet- a 
ehiſcdech lived under the law of Nature, Aaranunderthe ,,qc.;. _ 
written law, andunder the law of Grace, underWhich we 
live atthis preſent, leſus Chrilt char grearand ecernal Priefi 

and facrificer; whohath offeredhimlelfe.a facrifice for our 
redemption, and hathleft us his diſciplesand Apoſtles and 

their ſucceſſours to bee our Paſtors inche guiding of our 

ſoules under his Teſtament and new covenant, whichis the 
infallible rule ofhis holy and juſt will, Therefore let them wherein the 
that boaſt, that they are called of Godro ſuchanexcellcnt oficcoftme 
charge, looke to diſcharge themſelves fairhfully,” by teach» feb, * 


© 
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ing the truth,andleading a life agreeable to their doftine, 
Otherwile if they fit in the chaire of peſtilence (as David 

ſpeaketh )lerthem looke for an horrible judgement of God 
upontheir ſoules, when he ſhall ſay unto them by way ofre. 
proch;that in this world they ſatein their pofitificall ſeates, 

as the Scribes and Pharifies did long fince in the chaire of 
Eſa,g6,10.1t. oſes.T heir watchme((aith Eſay ſpeaking ofevil paſtors)are 
again tumbe all blinde:they have no kno pledge) are dumb dogs: they cannot 
ton, ſheepe- bark: they lie & ſleep, delight inſleeping, Theſe greedy dogs can 
Songs never have enough, and theſeſheepheards cannot underſtand : for 
they al looke to their own way,every one for bis advantage and for 

Tit.t9.8.9, # 9wneparpoſe.Bur contrariwile, A Paſtor(faith:Saint Parte) 
The qualities be unreprooveable, as Gods fteward, not froward, not angry, 
- he good Pa- 2.2f give 10 wine,no triker not grvento filthy lacre,but harberou, 
| one that loveth goodnes: wiſe, righteous, boly, temperate, holding 
faſt the faithfull word according to dettrine, that he alſs may bee 

able toexhort with wholeſome doftrine,& improove them that ſay 

1.Pet.5,2.3. againſt it, Feed the flock of Chriſt which dependeth uponyou((aith 
Saint Peter ) caring for it not by conſtramt, but willingly not for 

filthy lucre,but of aready minde:not as though ye were lords over 

Gods heritage,but that ye may be enſamples to the flocke. There- 

fore if Paſtors preach the Goſpell, give example of good life 

by their workes, fight againſtthe enemies ofthe truth with 

the weapons of charity, praiers,perſwafions, teſtimonies of 

the holy Scripture : if they remoove from them coyctoul- 

Vices to be a- nefle: pride, diſſoluteneſſe, and ſuperfluitic ofexpences, 
yided naP>* and walkeinthis ſortin their yocation,the firlt place of ho- 
nour is due to them amongſt men, and agreater and un- 

ſpeakeable prepared for them in heaven. The ſecond thing 

that isneceflarie in every Common-wealth and citic , arc 
judgements, and vita A uently magiſtrates to execute 

them. But becauſe wee diſcourſed ar large of this matter 

before, wee will not ftand long uponit, butcomprehend 

The dutie ofa in few words the whole ductic and officeof a good Mag! 
oog mag), rate, which confiſteth in foure things: in taking nothing 
ech in fowe Unjuſtly from any badie,in giving to every one his owne, in 
tangs, deſpifing his owne profite, andin preſerving publike pro- 
fite, He performeth theſe dueties perfectly by the diftribu* 


wore 


tion of juſtice into ſeyen parts ; By procuring that God may bt | 
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worſhipped , that reverence be given to ſapertore, that concord be luttice di fr1by. 
amongſt equal; that ai[cipline 3. ſea towards tn{crionrs, pattence ed 1120 7 parry 
towards enemies mercy towards the poore, & that integruy of life 

proceed from himſelfe, Now let us tonfider of Armes, and of 

Nobles. Armes (as Varro faith) are all warlike inftruments, ,,. 

ſerving bothto ſet upon our enemies, and to defend our of theneeefſty 
ſelves trom their aſſaults and enterpriſes, They are neceſſa. #**m.. * 
riein a Common-wealth and citic for theſe three cauſes, to 

refilt the outward force of enemies, and to keepe them in 

feare : to repreſſe naughtie citizens, both by c6pelling them 

to obey magiltrates and lawes,and by puniſhing the guilty: 

and lalt ofall,co defend thelibertic of ſubjeRs. The exerciſe 

and uſe of armes, warres and battels, hath from all antiqui=,,, 
tie bene committed to the Noble men, Nobilitie (as A- s, © * —_ 
riſtotle ſaith) is a glittering excellencie proceeding from an« 

ceſtours, and an honour that commeth from an auncient . 

linage and ſtocke.Or (according to Boerins Severinus) No- 

bilitie is a praiſe that proceedeth from the deſerts of our 
Elders, and forefathers. Many make three kindes of Nobi- Three kinds of 
litie: onethat is bred of vertue and of excellent deeds : the 3c: 
ſecond thatproceedeth from the knowledge of hone(tdif- 

ciplines and true ſciences : and the third that commeth - 

from the ſcutchions and Armes of our aunceſtours,or from 

riches; Butro ſpeake truelie , there is no right Nobilirie, whichis rigtr: 
but that which ſpringeth of vertue , and good conditions, 39bilue. 
For as he 1s a theefe that Realeth, and he unjuft that doth 

unjuſtly : ſo he isa vile and baſe perſon , that dealeth vila- 
nouſlie. He boafteth in vaine ofhis great linage, and ſcekerh 

to be eſteemed forthe nobilitic and vertue of his aunce- 

ſours, thathath no goodneſſein him, nor commendable 

qualitic of his owne to joyne withthoſe of hispredeceſſors, 

Let no man pleaſe himſelfe roo much(( faith Agaperus Jinthe 

nobilitie ofhis aunceſtors, forall men have dung for their 

ſtocke from whence they come: both they thatare pricked 

up in purple and fine linnen,and they thar are affited with 
poverticand ſickeneſſe: as well they that are decked with 

crowns,as theythat lye naked uponthe firawe. Let us not 

therefore brag of our earthly race,burlet us glory inthe in« 


teoritic of manners, Although vice be in one that cometh 
of 
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ofnoble blood, yet itis alwaics lothſome and infamoug: 

yea it doth ſo muchthe more appeare ſhameful and odious, 

as it is joyned with greater nobilitie, But vertue is the yetie 

lively colour and ornament of nobilitie,and cauſcth it to be 
honoured for love of it ſelfc onely. All kings and Princes(faith 

| Plato) came of ſlaver,and all ſlaves of kings, What prefite us there 
Macrinesletter (faith Jſacrine the, emperor writing to the Senate of Rome) 
rome Semat®. nobility if the heart of aprince be not ir 997 50 with bounty & 
ching nobilitic» gentlenes towards hiuſubjetts? The goods of fortune come often- 
times to the anwoorthy but the vertue of the ſoule alwates maketh 

a man woorthy of the greateſt praiſe, Nobilitie yiches,&+ ſuch like, 

come from wit hout a man, C* are ſubject to corruption: but juſtice, 
bountie,and other vertucsar e not onely woonderfull, becauſe they 

. Come frothe ſoule but procure alſo to him that hath them & »ſeth 

them vertuouſly, a perfettion of all felicity.Teait u far better and 

. more commenaable in a man ts leave to FA poſteritie a good begin- 

ming of nobilitie by vertue,than to defame by villany & wicked be 

havior that praiſe which he hathreceived from bis predeceſſars. 

Therefore we oughtnotto be puft up with pride becauſe we 

come of a great race, ſeeing that honour belongeth moreto 

our progenitors than to us,if we be not noble by our owne 

Malach,2-10 yertue.ls not one God,(as alachiefaith)father of us al?He 
made the firſt kings ofa poore,& baſe Rock,to teachus that 
me ought not through arrogancy & vaine boaſting of their 

nobilitic, efteeme themſelyes better than others, but ſo far 

foorth only as his holy gifts & graces are more abundantly 

in them.Sazlewas choſen king as he was ſeeking his fathers 

aſſes: David when he was ſhepheard,and the yoongeſt of his 

brethren, The brier and the roſe came of one and the ſame 

roote:lo noble men and vile perſons camie of one maſſe and 
luwpe.The brier is rejeed becauſe it pricketh,and therole 

for her — {mel is efteemedand held inmens hands.Sohe 

that maketh himſelf vile through vice,ought robe rejected, 

and he that is odoriferous and ſmelleth ſweetely by good 

vertues and noble ations, ought to be eſteemed, honoured 

When rwb:rce, 22d accounted noble of what race and Rtocke ſocyer he 
of birthis to be COMEtN. True it is, that auncient nobilitie joyned with cx- 
eſteemed, _ cellent vertue, is very commendable among men , cſpeci- 
ally in eyery monarchie well ctabliſhed, of which ay = 

lity 
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bilitie is the chicfeſt pillar, being appointed by God, and 

approoved by the law of man, for their fidelitie cowards 

their kings, and defence cf their ſubje&s, wherein the erue 

dutic ws office of noble men confitteth, Riches are the Of richer 294 

fourth thing neceſſaric in every common-wealth, and con- durgelles, 

ſequently Citizens,who commonly poſſelle them, and are 

ſetled from all antiquirie in cownes, having rents, revenues 

and poſſeſſons,and being as it were the ftrong pillars of ci- 
ties,and of the whole politicall body.Cicers faith, that riches 

are the finewes of battels, For as the whole body of a man Riches are the 
feeleth and mooveth by the finews:ſo the body ofthe com. 9% 
man-wealth receiveth firength & power by richesto gather 

men of war together indefence of her libercy.For this cauſe 

Ariſtotle in his plat-forme ofa happie comon wealthrequi- They are ne. 
reth abundance of wealth and money to helpe publike af. <cfarie ins 
fairesathome,and warlike matters abroade. And in another ooo eakh, 
place he faith,that a _ life copſiſteth inthe perfeR uſe 

of vertue, afſilted with bodily & externall goods,as with in- 
ſtruments that ſerve to execute honeſt ations well & verty- 
ouſly.Ir is certain that gold and ſilver inreſpeR ofthe ſoule, 
areneither goodnor ill, but by good uſage they are made 
profitable for this life, and the abuſe ofthem is hurtfull both 
tothe body & ſoule. And indeed riches of their own nature 
arenot to be condemned. Abraham, Lot, Jacob,and 7ob,were 
rich & holy men. Joſephus writeth that never any king,enther 
of the Hebrews,or of any other nation, left ſo great riches 


to his ſucceſſor,as Dizvid did to Salomen. For helefthimro ,,, 
build theremple withall, 1 0000.talents of gold, & 100000. riches tha De 


of ilyer, beſides infinite tore offtuffe, of woonderful coſt —— 
value, which he had caufed to be prepared and made ready, 


The ſumptuouſnes of that Temple, as it; is deſcribed by this 
Hiftoriographer,is wonderfull. He faith that it was made & 


finiſhed inſeven yeare, by 80000.Maſons, z200.Ovcricers, The mimber of 
30000,Hebrews that hewed wood in the foreſt, and 70000, yarkne about 
other that brought ones & ſuch like matter for the worke. pie. 

If theriches of | Romane Empire had not bene great , I 

meane both the publike and private wealth, it is certaine, 


that it had not ſo long time maintained it ſelfe in ſuch a gio- 


caufing 


® 
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cauſing the fartheſt and moſt unknowne nations to Rand in 
teare ofher weapons. Hereof wehavye good proofe by that 

Auguſtus main- Which we reade of Augnſtas Ceſar, who ordinarily deftaied 

pogo as pr the charges of 44. Legions, which amounted yearely to 

ſonldicrs. © twelye millions of gold, Butthe Romane Empire was then 

The limits of COMe t0 the top of her greatnes, having for her bounds the: 
the Romane river of Euphrates on the Eaſt fide, the Oceanſea onthe 


ww - Weſt, onthe South fide the fruitfull region of Africa, and 


- tvs, on the North (ide the rivers of Rhine and Danubius, Ar 


this day 50. kingdomes and eſtates are divided outofthar 
Monarchie.Therefore ifthe citizens of che common=-wealjh 
poſſeſleriches,if they imploy them upon good workes;and 
thatliberally forthe tuicion, defence and ſetting foorthof 
their countric, they behave themſelves like good citizens, 
borne to doe good, and toprofice the Common-wealth, 
The fift thing neceſſary in every good Common-wealthand 


OfArtes and citie,are occupations, and confequently craftfmen,; An art 
Artificers. | 


- Wharan Arte iSa habite of working according to right reaſon, as 4r- 


or occupati6 is. (Fog/e faith; Orelſe,an arcis the knowledge of ſomecertaine 


thing gotten by uſe,inftruRion orreaſon, tending to necel- 
faric uſes for mans life. Some arts conſiſt in Speculation,and 

- ethers inpraQtiſe, We call Speculation Theoricall,that isto 
fay, Speculative : and Aion practicall,that is to ſay, Ac- 
tive. This word Artificer is derived of the word Arte, 
Now becauſe that nature is moſt perfeR next to God, the 
nearer that arte approacheth to nature, the better andper- 
-.», : feRteritis,as appeareth in images and'piures: ſothararte 
nets nothing elſe but an imitation of nature, Thoſe Artes 
 Nhatarecommonly called Mechanicall;- or: handy-craftes, 
whereby they differ from liberall artes,of which we have ale 
ready diſcourſed, are of diyers ſorts. For the better under- 


-Rtanding of them we will preſuppoſe that manhath need of 


£ 


= © three temporall things for the maintenance of this life, 
. "hires things namely, of Aliments, Houſes, 8 Clothing .He ftandeth.in need 


neceihey. a of Aliments to reſtore the conſumption of radicall moy- 
The uſe of a1. ture, waſted away by naturall heate,(as the weeke con(u- 
ments, meth theoyle intbelampe.) I fay to reftore it againe by 
* moiſt nouriſhment, as by bread, wine, fleſh, -andotherali- 

ments , without whicha man could not live. Theſe nutri- 


ments 
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ments areprovidedand prepared by men of Occupations, - 
as by Bucchers,, FUhmongers, Bakers, Cookes, Vintners, 
and” other handy-craftſ-men, which ſerve and looke to the 
proviſion of yiRtuals. Next, mca have need of houſes, that 
every one may have his privateplace of refuge to keepe his ,,. . 
body,family;& goods,ugder covert: andtheſe are edifices touts. 
andframes exected. by the arte of building, & made by Ma- ** 
ſons,Carpenters Geometricians, Sawyers,loyners,& other 
handy-crafts thatare occupied in carving. Likewiſe a citie, | 
inreſpeR bothivof arnament and of defence, Randcth in 
neede ofwals,towers,bulwarks,rampires,& otherthings of 
defcnce,asalſoot templesand other common places: all 
whichcannot be made _withoutthe artes of building and. 
of Maſonry, Thethird thing which men andinneede of, 
are garments to cloththemſclves withall, to preſerve natu. The ue ofgar- 
ral heate,& to keepeout external cold;8& OE provided" 
by Mercers,Drapers; Tailors, Hofiers, & ſuchlike. Beſides 
theabove-namedthings,weſtand inneed of armour and of 
horſes.co defend our liberty & for ourgreater commodity: 
and ſo conſequently Armorers,Glazers, Sadlers, Spur-mas» 
kers, Smithes and ſuch like,areneceſlarie, Likewiſe for the 
reſervation & recoveriec of our health, we muſt honour the 
Phylition;Chirurgion, Appghecarie, Drug-ſellex and ſuch ** _, 
lIike,The dutjeand office of all artificers,is to avoid idlenes, The dutieofati 
floth,and negligence,andeſpecially to uſe no deceit intheir *ificers. 
artes,but torcferrethe end oftheir labors more tocommon 
profite thanto their privategaine, And for the avoiding of 
I ngroſlers, it is yery,expedievt that-he, cratcſ-men ſhould X 4 wes "I 
be divided intodiyers parts of che city, and; not. placed all os | 
onarowein one quarterthereof,as they dointhe towns of ought noreo | 
Afrike, andin many citicsof Europe, For beſides the diſs tus, © 
commodities in great. cowns,when evecic quarter hath noe 
in it ſuch artificers-as arccommonly, neceflary., it; is tobe 
fearedthatthere will be amongſt them Ingroflers to fore» © 
all the merchandiſe and wares: or cl{c jeloufie & quatels | 
areto be feared;ifone (ell better. cheapethan another; even 
before his cies that refuſed to take that mony, It. is true,that 
ſuch artificersas arc leaſdrequired, axmeniha live bythe 
hammer,miy bejanged aan at 7-4 
e 
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be ſeparated from men of [earning and quietnes:The fixt & 
laſtthing neceſſary ina Comon-wealth remaineth to bec6- 
of Aliments & ſidered of,namely, Aliments, & conſequently laborers. We 
laboures. haye already ſpoken of Aliments : but as for that which c6- 
 __ cernethhusbandry eſpecially, there is no other arte, that 
Lorry doth more awaken the mindeofman, that raviſheth his ſen. 
ces more;that affordeth greater pleaſure,oris more neceſſa. 
rie and profitable for the life of man,than husbandry.More- 
oyer nothing ſavourcth of greater antiquity, nothing doth 
The antiquitic better diſcoverthe greatnes of the works of God , nothing 
thereof. dothcaſifoorth morelively marks and beames of a woon- 
derfull divinitie, than husbandry. For molt of other artes 
were inventedlong time after man was created of God,and 
augmented ſince by the induſtry of many. Onely husban- 
dry gave ſufficient teſtimony of it ſelfe, and of the incom+ 
prehenhfible power of Cod, when preſently after the creati- 
on of the elements, there came out of the bowels of the 
earth all kinde of hearbs & plants garniſhed with their pro- 
per vertues for the ſervice and commodity of man. Man 
Men have bens DiMſelfe allo by a divine and natural inſtinRhath benefrom 
ialwaiesmore the beginning more inclined and diſpoſed to the tillageof 
aclinedronul- the carth,than to any other ſtudy and vocation whatſoever: 
ndry than to 'd p 
any other yo-; as We reade of our firft Fathers; who commonly called the- 
exon. - ſelves laborers of the earth,ahd feeders of cattell.Husban- 
dry & the countrey life were ſo much commended & eſtee- 
medofthe ancients,that many of them have written ſundry 
OV IRY'S books thereof in Greek; & Latine:8& many monarches hare . 
forſaken here heretoforeleft their great palaces, and cotemned their pur- 
rlameety:/ pic robes and diademes,that they might give themſelyesto 
bandy, Che manuring of the countrey commodities, Cyrus was ne» 
Lora, verberter pleaſed and contented, than when he mightbe 
| dreſſing of ſome goodly peece of ground, &lſetting ofa cer- 
Dicleſunas, ine numbet of trees checkerwile; Dioclefian forlooke the 
| feepterofhisEmpire,that he might withdraw himſelfein- 
tothe fields,and rtim with his owne hands; trees, grafts, ſe- 
Profireana YErall plots of ground; and gardens. Beſides in husbandry 
pleaſure are andthe countrey life, profite aboundeth with pleaſure, and 
ein hte. wy with delight. As for profite it is very.evident.” Fora 
TON oodhusbandman isalivaics-provyided of bread,wine,flelh, 


fruit, 


hk. 


fruite, wood, and other aliments. And concetning pleaſure, 

it is incredible to one that hath skill and will to conſider of 

the marvels of nature, beſides a thouſand celights, with ex- 

erciſcs as pleaſant & profitable for his health as can be. And 

that benefit which is moſt excelleat and chiefeft of all , I Thecourrey 
meane tranquillity of minde, may more eafily be obtained ** — 
by the Muſes darlings,and lovers of knowledge inthe mid(t cite; 

of the open fields & pleaſant ſound of waters, than amongt 

the noiſe of ſuits and diſſentions wherewith citiesare reple- 

niſhed. It belongethto the duty of laborers to live in their The duty of 
fimplicity, and to do their endeyor in tilling the fields, For Mbandmens 
the performing hereof they ſtand in nced of three things: Three things 
of skill ro know the nature of the ſoile, and the ſeaſons of "ce uy by: | 
ſowing and gathering: of willto be diligent and carefull to pram 
continue in their country labor: and laſtly of ability topro- 
yide oxen, horſes, catte]l and other inſtruments of ay +a 
dry. By this diſcourſe therefore we may ſce what things are 
moſt requifite and neceſlary for the inſtitution of a happy 
common-wealth,and that noman is ſo ineuftrious,witty or 
prudent, that of himſelfe without the helpe of another hee 
can live withour ſociety,& minifierto himſclfe 3ll neceſſary 
things. For this cauſe the fellowſhip of many together was 
found ovr,that by teaching , judging, defending , giving, 
taking, chenging, ſerving and communicating their no 
and exerciſes one with another , they might live well and 
commodioully together, Which thing will undoubtedly 
cometo paſſe in every comman- wealth, when every one 
walking in his vocation, direRﬀeth his will and worke tothe 


{crvice of God, his Prince and countrey, 
Of Peace, and of Warre. Chap. 67. 


ARam, T /tinian the Emperor in the Preface of his In- 
Pfinuons ſaith : That it is neceflary for the 
imperiall majeſty to have reſpect to two times, 
namely, of peace and warre, that it may be provided a- aw Arr 
gainſt all events either of the one or theother, Lawes and aheviespron- 
good politike flatutes are neceſſary for it intime of peace, 4d 2gamit all, 
chat the provinces may be quietly governed; but in time of pexceandwar, 
Lt War 
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' warit muſt alwaies have armour ready and convenient for- 


Rom.12, 158, 
Col,z.15. 


ces, to helpe friends,torefiſt enemies, and to containe dilo- 
bedient ſubje&s within compaſle. Now having hitherto in- 
treated of that policy, which chiefly reſpeReth thetime of 
peace,we mult hercafcer (my companions) refer to our dil. 
courſes that ſmall knowledge which we have of warlike diſ- 
cipline, And firſt Ithinke we muſt oppoſe theſe times of 
peace and war one 2gainſtthe other , and conſider of their 
cleanc contrary cffets, that we may be ſo much the more 
calilyledand perſwaded to defire and procure that which 
is beſt and moli profitable for every eſtate and monarchie, 
Therefore 1 propound unto you this matter to diſcouſe 
upon, 

TA CHITOB., Ifitbe poſſible, as much as in you ts (ſaith the 
Apoſtle ) have peace with all men: and let the peace of God rule 
1n your hearts , tothe which yee are called in one body. For truly 
without peace all riches is but poverty, all mirth butmour- 
ning, all life but death, But no man can perfeRly know the 
benefit of peace, that hath had no triall of the burthen of 
watrre. 


Levie.26, 3.6, ASER. If ye walke 1n my ordinances {ſaith theeternall God) 


14.15..5. 


Lycurgus re. 


1 will ſend peace inthe land: but if ye will not obey me, but deſpiſe 
z81ne ordinances, I will ſend a ſword upon you,that ſhall avenge the 
quarrel cf my covenant, and ye ſhall be delivered into the hand of 
the enemie, Now let us heare A M AN A diſcourſe upon that 
which is here propounded unto us. 

AMANA, Lycurguentring, into the government of the 
Lacedzmoniars,and finding their citate greatly corrupted, 
detefmined with himſelfe to change their whole Policie. 
For he thought that if he ſhould onely make ſome particu- 
lar lawes and ordinances, it would do no more good, than 
aſlendermcdicine would profit a corrupt body full of ma» 
ny diſcaſes, before order were taken for the purging , relol- 
ving, and conſuming of the evill humors, that anew forme 
and rule of life might afterward be preſcribed, His enter- 
priſealthough great and difliculr, yer fell out very well,and 
his lawes werereccived and approoved of the people, after 
alittle force and feare wherewith arfirſt they wete reſtrai- 
ned. But this law-makerreferrcd all his lawes to warand to 


victory, 


and of Warre, 


vitory,and kept his ſubjeRs in continuall exerciſe of arms, ;..... 

. eda 's 
not ſuffering them to learne any other ſcience or handy» lawes to war, 
craft, unto which he appointed the llotes onely, who were j{52" nd 
men broughtin ſubjeion by the right. of war. Whereby 4e:le with oc- 
Lycurgus ſeemeth to have beene of this minde, that force © 
oughtto be miſtreſſe in all worldly-matters, and that other 
things ſerveto no purpole if they want Armes, which by a 
certaineright of war thatſhallalwaies continue amongſt 
men, bring in ſubjeRtion to Conquerours-the perſons and 

oods of thoſe whom they overcome. lt ſeemerh alſo he 
thought that there was neverany true peace amongſt men, 
but onely in name, and that all Princcsandpeople live in 
continuall diſtruſt one ofanother, and do nothing elſe for 
the moſt patt but watch how to ſurpriſe each other,(as P/u- 
tarke elegantly ſetreth ic out) notwithſtanding all leagues 
and goodly agreements that paſſe betweene them.. Numa 5 
Pompuines, lecond king of the Romanes cleane contrary to Numa referred 
Lycurgus, was ſo far in loye withpeace, and referred all his is lavesto 
Jawes 1n ſuch ſor therunto,that during his reigne,there was *©© 
neither war, norcivill diſſention, nor any motion ofnovel- 
ty inthe government of the Common-wealth, Muchleſſe 
was thereany enmity or envie conceived againlt himpar- 
ticularly, or conſpiracie againſt his perſon through defire 
of ruling, bur all occaſions of war being extinguiſhed and 
remooved,the Temple of [an was continually kept ſhut 71, reeptng of 
for the ſpace of forty yeares, which was aſigneof peace lanus rempic 


! as 
amongſt the'Romanes. For not onely atrRomethe people Goneof aff 


were traable through the exawple ofthe juſtice, clemen- among the Ro. 

cy,& goodnes of king Numa, but alſo in the townes round OY 

about there was a marvellous alteration of manners: inſo= 

muchthat as the beames of a cleexe Sunne are diſperſed 
Abroad, ſo there was ſhed in the harts of men a ſecret defire 

tolive jn peace,to labourthe ground,to bring up their chil- 

dren quietly; and to ſerve and honor their gods. And P/u- 

tarke writeth in hislife, that in his time there was nothing 

bur feaſts, plaies, ſacrifices, and bankets throughout all I- 

taly: ſothat a man mightſay, thatthe wiſedome of Numa 

was lively fountaine of all govdnes and honeſty, [out of 

which many riyers-ifſued ro witerall Italy 5 and tharhis 

Zz% peacceable: 
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peaceable prudence was communicated as it were from 
hand to hand unto the whole world. Now, although theſe 
two men have bene greatly praiſed and commended for 
ſundry rare vertues, yet all men approove not the cxtremi- 
tics which they followed in this torme of government, For 

as he is pernicious that mooveth and continueth war one] 
ro ſuddue his neighbours, to inlarge the borders of his 
Countrey, and to uſurpe other mens right , which favou- 
reth more of brutiſhneſle than of humanity: fo a long peace 
bringeth with it many diſcommodities, making men in- 

| ſolent commonly through too great prolperity, as alſo 
nice, laviſh, and efteminate,through aboundance of wealth 

The ifommo. and idlenes.T herefore Plato, Ariſtotle, and Polybins,reproove 
diries of along Zycurgus, becauſe he propounded onely the exerciſe of the 
hind yertue of warre to his Citizens , which is the leaſt of choſe 
foure, that are neceſſary for the eftabliſhinent and preſer- 

vation of every Empire: ſaying,that all his lawes were well 

ordained to make men valiant, but not jult, temperate, and 

prudent. Onthe other ſide , they that are too much affe- 

Qed to peace and quietnes, weaken themſelves by little and 
little before they be aware, and by their example mollific 
the courage of youth, whereby they lie open to the injuries 
of thoſe that-will invadethem, and ſo looſe their liberty,not 

being able to defend their pe:ſons and goods, Burt as the 
Excellertcom- world is compounded of fourc elements,by whoſe mixture 
1: 21466 gh it is ſo made,that it is both ſcene and touched, and withall is 
poſition «f che preſerved in ſuch love and concord, that it cannot be dillo}- 
dyin aided ved by any other than by him that made it: ſo every publike 
Conmon- eſtate muſt be e{{abliſhed by 4. vertues, by whoſe harmony 
om and pm itis preſerved. And as the fire and theearth 
werefirſt created to make the whole frame ſubjeR to ſight 

and feeling , andthenthe water-and the aire mingled with 

them,thar the diffimilitude of thoſeexttemes mi ghr be tem» 

pered according to proportion; ſo fortitudeand juſtice are 


firſt required inthe ordaining of common-wealths,becauſe 
they. cannot continue without law and firength; and next 
prudence and! cemperance; being joined with them,mode« 
raterigour and remiſneſſe of both., Againe,as by thele na» 
tures of which all chings are made,bcin g diſperſed on u 

JAN encal, 


ang or VVarre, YI 


beneath, and on all ſides, the world is preſerved andconti- 
nucd, ſo that light things are kept from aſcending through 
the weightot heavie things, and contrariwiſc heaviethings 
held alofr, that they fall nor: ſo by theſe foure vertues dif- « 
perſcd among(t men, a common-wealth well inſtituted and 
guided by diſcipline, is maintained. And although by rea- 
{on ofthe variety and change of humane affaires/it cannot 
continueſo long, and fo adorned as the world,yet it will a- 
bide manyyeares, Moreover, 2s theelements are bred one 
of another, and alter co and fro, going into, and returning 
continually from the firſt matter, which receiveth them in- 
ro it ſelfe, for which cauſe they cannot be ſcene ſimple, bur 
mixcd; whereupon ariſeth fach a temperature of all chings, 
that they wither not by drought,nor burne with heate, nei- 
therare overwhelmed with too great moiſture, nor grow 
ltiffe with excefſive cold: ſo theſe vertues whercby cities are 
inſtituted, muſt be mingled one with another,and agree to- 
gether for the mutuall preſervation, wiſedomebeing Prefi- 
dent over them, in which they are all contained, For they 
cannot maintaine themſclves one without ,another, nor 
keepetheir vigor and dignity. Inflice without temperance 
is rigor: fortitude ſeparated from juſtice israſhnes and cru- 


elty, and without prudence juſtice is but craft and ſubtlety. 


To conclude, temperance without fortirude ought rather How the ver- 
rues are knir 


to be called cowardlines and nicenes: whereby weſcethar oe penn 
they arc ſocnterlaced, and depend in ſuch ſort one of ano- depend one of 


ther, that they cannot be ſeparaced. Ifit fall out otherwiſe, pm 


that eltare wherein ſuch diſorder takethplace, muſt of ne- 

cefficy be utterly overthrowne or changed. Ourof theſe 

learned Philoſophical diſcourſes y e will draw a very good 

leflon: namely,thatin every Eftate well inſtituted for conti- 

nuance, this temperature of the foure vertues muſt neceſ- 

ſarily be kept, that men may be inſtructed how to governe 
themſclyes well bothin time of peace & of war,and obſerve 

ſuch 2 moderation therein, that knowing how to deale in 

both cimes they may be ready and fitfor war whennecefſi- | 

ty urgeth, having this end before them toattaine to peace, Peace is tobe 


which muſt alwaies be preferred,as reſt is before travell,and —__ Y 


cood before eyill, as we ſhall eafily underſtand by conſide- 
Lz 3 ring 
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ring their contrary effeRs, It is certaine that Philoſophicig 
The effe& of beliexercifed intime of PEACC. For when there 15n0 frou- 
peitf.. bleofwar,theſpiritis quiet, and fit for every honeſt kinde 
© of reſt, ſo that arts and ſciences go well forward, lawes are 

in force,juſtice flouriſherth, vertue ſheweth hir effeQs better, 
vicelanguiſherh,the zcalc of piety increaſeth,the diſcipline 

of the Sh is authoriſed, both che noble and meaneman 

preſcrveth and augmenteth his wealth,trade and traffickeis 

free: briefly, every one receiveth good and commodity, 

& {o.conſequently the whole body ofthe common-wealth, 

The ef: of But if we looke to thoſe effeAs, whichthe time of war com- 
Wat, monly bringeth foorth, the deſire of having is awakened, 
covetouſnes increaſcth, juſtice fallethto the ground, force 

and violence beareth ſway, ſpoiling reigneth, riot is ſet at 

liberty, wicked menare in authority, good men oppreſſed, 

innocency troden under foote, maidens and wives deflou- 

red, countries waſted, houſes burnt, Churches deftroied, 

combes broken downe , he ſpoiled, murders commit- 


ted, all vertue baniſhed from amongſt men, vice honoures, 
the lawes contemned and broken , the ſervice of God for» 
{ſaken, theeftate of the Church derided, the nobility and 


people burdened with infinite charges and coſts, all kinde 

ot trades hindered: briefly, there is no calamity or miſery 

that aboundethnot in the common-wealth, in time of war. 

Whar king- We may judge that kingdome happie, wherein the Prince 

ome is happy, . 

3s obedient to the law of Godand nature, Magiſtrates to 

*the Prince, privatemento Magiſtrates, children to their 
farhers,ſeryants totheir maſters, and ſubjeRes being linked 

in love one with another,andall of them with their Prince, 

enjoy the ſweernes of peace, and trne quietnes of minde, 

But warre is clcane contrary thereunto , and ſouldiers are 

War appkech : Fworne enemies to that kind of of life. For war maketh men 
peace 2enile, Darbarous , mutinous , and cruell, as peace maketh them 
curtcous and cratable, We reade that Engliſhmen were in 

times paſt ſo ſcditious and untameable, that not onely 

their Princes could not doe what they would , but alſo the 

Engliſh merchants were of neceſſity lodged apart by them- 

ſelves. For ſo the towne of Antwarpe was coftrained to do, 

where there was one houſe common for all merchant ſtran- 


gers, 
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gers, except Engliſhmen, who had a houſe by themſelves, 
becauſe they could not abide to be joined with others. The 
chiefe cauſe of that range quality was becauſe their coun« 
trie bordered upon two eſtates and nations that were their 
enemies:namely,upon the Frenchmen & Scots, with whom 
they had continuall war: but ſince they coneludeda peace, 
and joinedin league wirthFrance and Scotland, they be- 
came very milde and civill. And contratiwiſe the Frenche 
men, who were inferior to no nation whatſoever, in curte- 
fie and humanity, are greatly changed from their naturall 
diſpoſition, and become ſavage ſince the civill wars began, 
The like (as Pl#tarke faith) happened to the Inhabitanrs of 
Sicilia, who by meanes of continuall warre grew to belike 
brute beaſts. Archidamn king of Lacedzmonia, knowing 
well the effeAs of peace and war here briefly touched by us, 
and hearing that the Elians fent ſuccours to the Archedhine 
to war againſt him , tooke occaſion to write unto them af- 
terthe Laconicall maner,in ſteed ofa long diſcourſe. Archi- 
day to the Elians: Peace is a goodly thing. And another time Archidamus 
he gave a notable teſtimony how farrehepreferred peace xiun,** 
before war,when he made this anſwer to one that commen- 
ded him,becauſe he had obtained a bartell againft the fore- 
ſaid Archadians: 1t had bene better if we had overcome them by 
prudence rather than by force.The ſelfe ſame reaſon of lovin 'S | 
peace, and of abhorring the breakers thereof,was the cauſe 
why Cato in a full Senate oppoſed himſelfe againſt the re- 
queſtwhich Ceſars friends made,thatthe people ſhould of- 
fer ſacrifice by way of thanks-giving to the-gods, for the 
notable viRtories which he had gotten againſt the Ger- 
manes, of whom he had ſurpriſed and diſcomfired 300000. 

Iam (faid Cato)rather of this opinion, thar he ſhould be de- c,,, midixed 

livered into their handes whom he hath wronged withour I_ 
cauſeby violating the peace, which they had with the peo. "BT 
ple of Rome, that they may puniſh himas they thinke good, 

totheend that the whole fault of breaking faith and promiſe 


with them, may be caſtupon himalone, andnot belaidu 
on the city, which is no cauſe at all thereof. Andto ſay 
eruth, wiſe men are greatly tofeare all beginnings ofwarre, 


For being inthe end growa to ſome ripenes,afterthat ſome 
Z3 4: - men 
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men wanting experience io worldly affaires,haveraſhly and 
_unskiltu]ly ſowne the ſeed therof, hardly can the greate(i& 

wiſclt kings plucke ic up againe without great labour and 

perill. Therefore they that are roo dehirous and haſty to be- 

_ ginwar,pecvert the order of reaſon: becaule they begin by 

| execution and force, which ought tobelall, after due cog- 
ſultation. But he deſerveth greater honour and praiſe that 

procureth peace, and winneth the enimies hearts by love, 

than he that obcaineth viRory by ſhedding their bloud cru. 

Wherfore and elly, For this onely reaſon (ſaith Cicero) we mult begin war, 
ts warre hat WE may live in peace, and not receive wrong : butthis 
muſt be done after we have required ſatisfaRion for thein- 

Phocion dif- | jury offered. It was for theſe conſiderations that Phocion, 
ep that great Athcnian captaine laboured to flop the warre, 
WAITE, which the people of Athens had determined to makea- 
oainſtthe Macedonizs, at the perſwaſion of Leoſthenes. And 

being demanded when he would counſell the Atheniansto 

make warre,when I ſee (quoth he) that the yoong menare 

fully reſolved not toleave their ranks,that rich men contri 

bute money willingly, and Orators abftaine from robbing 

the Common-wealth. Nevertheles the armie was levied a- 

gainſt his counſell, and many woondering at the greatnes 

and beauty thereof, asked him how he liked that preparati» 

on: Ir is faire for one brunt ſaid,Phocion, but I feare the re- 

turne and continuance of the war:becauſe I ſee not that the 

city hath any other meanes to get money , or other Veſſels 

and men of war,befide theſe, And his forefight was approo- 

ved by the event. For although Leoſthenes proſpered inthe 

beginning of his enterpriſe ( whereupon Phocien being 

demanded whether he would not gladly have done all 

thoſe great and excellent things, anſwered thathe would, 

but nor have omitted that counſell which he gave ) yet 1 

the cad he was ſlainein that voyage, the Grzcian army 0: 
verthrowne by Antipater and Crater two Macedonians, 

andthe citic of Athens brought to that extremity , that it 

was conſirained to ſende a blanke for capitulationsof peace, 

and to receive within it a garriſon of rangers. Thus It 

falleth our commonly to thoſe that ſeeke for warre by all 
mcans,either by right or wrong, Every Prince that defireth 

it 


itin that manner, (tirrech up againſt himſelfe both the ha- 

ered and weapons ofthis neighbours, he vexcth and BIee= Thefiui 
vech his ſubjets unwoorthily, ſeeking rather to rule oyer Mre-yarky 
them by violence, thanto gaine their good will by juſtice; 

he quite overthroweth his country, preferring dominion 

and greatnes of his owne glory, before the benefite,quiet- 

nes , and ſafety thereof : and oftentime he diminiſheth his 

owne authority ; andis broughtia;ſubjeRion to his eni- 

mies, whileft he laboureth to poſſefle another mans richer 

by force, Angs/irs the Emperor ſaid, that thave a o00d 

and lawfull warce, it mult be commended by the gods, and Marry kr 
juftified by the Philoſophers. And e£lus Spartians af. 

ficmeth, that Traian onely of all che Romane Emperors wag Trajan never 
never overcome in battel, becauſe he undertook no war,ex- _ 
cept the cauſe thereof was very jult. But we may ſay,that no 

warte betweene Chriſtians is {0 jultified, bur that fill there 
remaineth ſome cauſe of ſ{cruple. The teftimony of eAvti- 


onus the Elder, wherein he accuſcth himſclfe, is very no- 
Antigonus 


table to ſhewe what great wickednes and injuſtice isin ;c9;% oy of 
war,when he uſed this ſpeechito a Philoſopher that offered the injuſtice of 
and dedicated unto hima treatiſe, which he had made of "**** 


juſtice. Tho art a foole, my friend, to come and tell me of juſtice, 

when thon ſceſt me beate downe other ment townes. Ceſar a= Ceſar, 
ſwered littlelefle ro Metelhy a Tribune of the people, who 

being defirous to keepe him fr6 taking the money that was 

inthe common treaſury,alleadged unto him the Jawes that 

forbad it : ro whom this monarchreplicd, that thetime of 

war,and the time of lawes were twaine, Morcover,we ſee, 

that famine and the peſtilence commonly follow war. For Famine & the 
the abundance of all things being waſted, want of viftuals P/28%* follow 


mult ofneceffity ſucceed, whereupon many diſcaſesgrow. 

Briefly, it bringeth with jt nothing but a heape of alleyils 

and miſeries, andeafily draweth and allureththe violence 

and evill diſpoſition of many to follow the ſtate ofthe time, 

 Forthey that deſire achange, are very glad of ſuch an occa- — 

fron to ground their plat- formes upon: which they could EO 

not doe in time of peace, becauſemen are then ofa berter 

judgement and affeRion,as wel inpublike asin private mat- 


ters, But whatſoeyer we have ſpoken of the mileries that 
follow 


704. Of Peace 
Cauſeswhythe follow war,watlike diſcipline muſt notbe ſuffered to dege- 
exercieo? | heratein acommon-wealth well eſtabliſhed : ſeeing there 
waies continue is never want of cyill neighbours that are defirous to ins 
croach upon other men borders, and ſeeing thelawes, ju- 
| ſice,ſibje&s,and rhe whole ſtate, are under the proteRion 
of Armes , as it were under a mightie buckler. Andforaf- ' 
much as the defence of our life , and purſuite of theeyes 
is warranted both by the law of God, ot nature, andofman, 
it followeth that the ſubjeAts muſt needes be trained up in 
teats of Armes, both defenſive and offenſive, that they may 
| | beabucklertothe good,and a bar to the bad. Wherein the 
Angeiizs kept example of Auguſtus is very notable, who intime of an aſſu- 
tualexer. Fed peace would not difſolye and diſmiſſe the forty legions, 
ciſe of warlike but ſerit them-to the Provinces and borders of thoſe nati« 
Acpline  onsthat were moſt barbaroys, to keep them in warlike dif. 
cipline,and withall to take away as neare as he could, all oc- 
Conftantine Cafion of civill war. Whereof Coyſtantinethe Great, had ſor- 
the Great, roWfull experience,when he diſcharged his bands offouldi- 
ours,whereby he opened the gates unto his enemies, who 
afterthat invaded the Romane Empire on all ſides, Forthe 
conclufion therefore of our diſcourſe,let us learne to deſire 
peacerather than war,the one bcing a certaine figne ofthe 
bleſſing of God upon his people,and the other of his wrath ÞF 
Good confide. 32d malediRtion. Let the Prince thinke with himſclfe (as — 
rations fora 7Y4jan Wrote tothe Senate)that he is called not to war,but 
24 0 to governe :not to kill his enemies, but to roote out vices: 
not ſo muchtogo foorth to war,as to tarie in the common- 
wealth : notto take another mans goods from him, but to 
do juſtice to eyeric one,eſpecially confidering,thatin war a 
Prince can fight but in the place of one, at which timeheis 
wanting to many inthe common-wealth. And yet becauſe 
theſword is put into the magiſtrates hand,for the preſcr- 
yation of publikepeace, he cannot imploie or uſe it better 
thaninrefiſting, breaking , and beating downe their at- 
remprs, that tyrannically ſeeke totroubleit, being led with, 
ambition and deſire to enlarge their bounds with orher 
mens right. Now, becauſe the greater part of Porentates, 
and neighbor Princes direRtheir purpoſes to this marke,it 
s yeryexpedient and neceſfaric in eyery wel ordered _ 
| 2 
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that the youth, eſpecially the nobilitie ſhould be trained up 
and exerciſed in feats of Armes, to theend that intime of 
neceſſitic,and for common profite,they may be apt and rea» 
die.to ſerve their Prince and countrey, 
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courſe ofthe (tate of warre,according to the 

ſmall experience that our age affoordeth, 

| and our ſtudie hath gathered, we are now to ſpeake my(c6- 

panions)of warlike diſcipline,which for the excellent order 

thereofuſedin ancient time,is ſo much the more woorthy 

to benoted,as ours is to be contemned, forthe great diſor- 

derthatisſeencin it, Therefore I leave the handeling of this 
matterto you, 

ARAM, Diſcipline among fouldiors is the cauſe that or 
deris kept inall matters of war, which procureth in armies 
obedience and yiRorie, | TS: 

ACH1rtos. The unbrideledlicence that is uſed now a- 
daies among ſouldiors,breedeth ſuch boldnes in them, that 
all warlike diſcipline is ſupplanted thereby, But letus heate 
A sER diſcourſe of this matter, 

ASER, If weappoint to cyery one(ſaith Socraterin P/a- 
to ) his ſeyerall arte whereunto he 15 apteſt by nature, and 
which he muſt uſe all his life time, forſaking all other trades, 
to the end that obſerving opportunities , hemay diſcharge 
it theberter, there is no doubt but that in warkke diſci- 
pline, whichis a great deale more excellentthan any other 
trade,greater leaſure, greater cunning and practiſe is neceſ- 
farily required, For if a man takea Target, or ſome other Tris nor the 


warlike weapon and inſtrumentin his hand , he is not by Me1Pen _ 


and by fitro fight, much lefle of ſufficient courage to ſerve riour. 
manfully, if he be not long before prepared thereunto 
by ſound reaſons and reſolutions., It is no worke of an 
houre, or of a day, toperſwade men, that if they will get 
praiſe,they muſt ſettle themſelves to ſultaine all ravels, to 


aſſay all perils, andto holdchis opinion conſtantly, thar it 
| is 


AMAN "B Vt following our purpoſe, which isto dif- 
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is more to be defired to die fighting in a good andjuft 

quarrel! , than co eſcape with life by flying away. Bur that 

Fromwhence Which breedeth & nouriſheth fuch choughts in mens heart, 
Te Xce© js the goodegucation and inſtitution of youth in thediſ- 
ciplinc of vertue , and ia the knowledge of Forticude and 

9) + mn which are inſeparably followed of honour . 

| and immorrall gloric : whereby all feare of enemies is ta- 

ken away,and watching, trayclling,fuffering,obeying, well 

liked of, that they may bring co paſlecheir noble enter. 

priſes, The Afﬀyrians, Perfians, Grecizns, and Romanes, 

whoſe deedes of Armes arcalmoſt incredible , had alwaies 

in fingular recommepdztion the maintenance of warlike 

diſcipline : but their chiefe defire was to imprint thele three 

Three things thingsin the hearts of their ſouldicrs, #/lingnes, Reverence, 
perry hek and Obedtence, of which things the happic condud of all 
ofwarre, Wwardependeth.They that were well brought up and inſtrus. 
paafy gee} Red in vertue, could not want good will to execute yertu® 
inſticurion. ous ations, Thoſe Heads and Leaders of armics that were 
59s 1m ans well choſen,and had wiſcdome and expcrience,did by heir 
and experience woonderfull yertue provoke every one toreverence them, 


of Copimnacs Moreover, this Maxime of warre was diligently practiſed 


©bedience is, Of the Heades : namely, ro make thcir ſouldiers more 
wrought inthe deyoutind obedient to their commandements, than affe- 


07 che gee Rioned to any other thing, how gainfull ſoever it were. 
| At this day, asthe former education and inſtruftion 1s 
wanting , f the Heades and Captaines are inſufficient. 
And from thence proceederh the diſorder and diſobedi- 
ence of men of warre, whereuppon loſſe. of the bartel!, 
and deſtruQion of the Armie followeth in ſteade of vic- 
torie, Burthat we may beginne co conſider of this aun- 
cient warlike diſcipline, we will here onely weigh the 
order of the Romane armies and battels, who excelled 
all nations in feates of Armes: and then we will looke 
into that great obedience and ſevere rule of living ; that 
was obſerved among themen of war. Weſhall not finde 
inallthe Romane Hiſtories any battell of greater or more 
umportance bet:vcenethe pzople of Rome, and any orhet 
nation,: thanthat which they had with the Latines,when 
Torquatus and Dering were Conſuls, For as the Latinesby 


looling 
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loofing the bacrell. were brought into bondage, ſo ſhould 

the Romanes have bene, ifthey had not woohe jt, Tirius 

Livins is of this opinion, who maketh both the armies in all 

reſpects alike, both for number, vertue, reſolution and or- 

der, and purtcth the difference onely in the vertve of the The verveof 

Caprtaines, which he ſuppoſeth/was greater onthe Remangs qd 7a mend 

ſide,and ſo conſequently caule of their viftorie. The likenes 

and equalitic oftheſe two hoafts proceeded ofthis, becaulc 

they had long time followed and praiſed feates of armes 

rogether,uſing the ſame order, language, and weapons,and 

keeping the lelfe ſame maner of ordringtheirbacrels, info. 

much that both their orders aftid their Capraines had the 

ſame names. Now this was the order of theRomane ar- 

mic: Theic whole hoatt was divided into three principall The ancientor, 
arts, whereof the firſt conſifted ofpike-men, the ſecond mae © = 

of thechiefe Gentlemen and- Lords, the third was called 

the rerewarde, and eyery part was chiefely compounded of 

foot-men, being accompanied with acertaine number of 

borſemed.Thele heazab being ordered inthis ſort, they pla- 

cedpike-men in the foreward,zight behindethem were the TheRomares 

noble men, and .in che third place behinde chey appointed by wah 

theirrereward,' which they called; by, the name of Triarg, Pats: 

They had alſocertaine troupes of hozlemen, both on the 

right andlefc ſide of every part of their armic , whom they 

called wings,in reſpec oftheplace which they had,becaule 

they ſeemed to be the wings of that body, They ſer; the 

foreward cloſe together in the forefront, thatit, might bath 

breake in upon theeneiny), and ſuſtaine-the gn-{er,. The 

battell, becauſe it was not co fight firſt, but to ſucedur the 

foreward when it was either put to the woorſt or-driven 

backe,was not joynedo cloſe, but kept their ranks wider a» 

ſunder, ſo that ic might without: diſordex.to it ſelfe, receive 

the foreward within it, if by any miſhap or breach of. aray, .. 

it ſhauld.be'donfirained to retire, -Thexergward had theig 

ranks farther diſtant one from another than the bartell, that 

it might beableto receive withinis both the foreward and 

the battellwben neede required, Their bartels then being 

thus ranged,they began thogkirmaiſh, and-if their pike-men 


wete drixenbacke and yanquiſhed;they recixed imtothe di- | 
 . Aances, 
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ftances,and yoide paces of the noble-fmnen, Thenbothof 

them being knit rogether in one, made one bodie of two 
bactels,and ſo began the fighr againe.Bur ifthey both being 

joyned together werepurto the woorlt,they gatheredthe. 

ſelves togetherinthe wide & large ranks that wereleft for 

them inthe rereward of the'Triary, And then theſe three 

parts joyned inone,tenued tlie fight, and fo eitherloftor 

woon the battell, being unableto repaire themſelves again, 

Therefore when the rereward entred into the conflic, the 

armie was in. danger : whereupow aroſe th:t proverbe, Re: 

redaCla oft aaTriarias, which is as much to ſayin Engliſh, as 

The matter © brought to the Rereward, and to the extremitie, 

The benefite Now the captaines of theſe our times, haying fortakenall 
ee komane grderof ancient diſcipline, make no account of this ordi> 
Tate g's nance of war, although ifit be well conſidered, itwill be - 
found a matter of great importance, For he that ordereth 

his hoa(t ſo that he may repaire himſelfthrice ig one battell, 

muſt have fortune his enemie three ſundry rimes before he 

canlooſe it,& be utterly oyerthrowne. Whereas he thatttil-, 

feth onely to the firſt encounter, as the mott do at this day, 

offcreth himſelfe raſhly unto danger & lofſe. For one cnely 

diſorder, one ſmall vertue may carie the viorie from him. 

Now that which bindreth our armics fromrepairing them- 

ſelves thrice, is the lacke of skillro gather one battellinto 
another.We alſo appoint only a foreward and a maine bat- 

tell for the moſt part, & lay the hope & Arength ofthe ar- 

my upon the horſemen: whereas the ancient made moſtac- 

count ofthe foormen. $o that if the horſemen receiving the 

onſer ſhould hare the repulſe,and their aray broken, theref! 

were eaſily to be dealt withall : beſides, that commonly the 
foot-menare diſordered by their own horſe-men,bcing c6- 

The witedome PElledto retire, For this cauſe the Switzers, called by ſome 
pejue Svireers rafters of theſelate wars; whenthey purpoſe to fight;clpe- 
Frenciiaigs Cially on tlie Fretichmiens fide,care very carefultto laverhe 
6de, horſe-rnen of1the'one fide, and not 'to follow 'fexr after 
them,to the end chat being wide of them, if by miſhap they 

French 100- ould berepulſed, yer they might not oyer-run-anddiſors 
ongrachiriten-derthein, And this hath bens oftentiches noted) thattht 
alorhe vitory Frenchmen according tothe advantige or dilcommodkri 
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_ ofthe fir brunt given by their foreward or battcel, haye bin 
partakers of the like iflue and event afterward : fo that if 
they were put co the woorſtin the firſt encounter,their enc- 
mie was In a maner aſſured of the victorie. This cauſed 75- 
tins Lrvis towrite in many places, that Frenchmen inthe 
beginning ofa battell are more then men, but intheende 
le (le than women, But that which cauſeth them to breake 
their order ſo quickly,may be better known,if we ſer down 
here two kinds of armies, the one where there is furie and ggne armies 
order,as there was in the Romane armie , in which , accor- a furious,and 
dingto theteſtimony of all hiſtories, good order through _ ns 
continuance oftime had planted ſuch a warlike diſcipline, 
that nothing was done amonglt them bur by rule. They did 
neither care nor (leepe , nor dealein any other mals or 


private action, without the appointmear of the Counſull, 
or Head of the armie, So that all vertue being thus ſettled 
amongſt them,they exerciſed their furie by meanes, and as 
time and occalion ſerved:neither couldany difficulty ariſe, 
that could quaile their reſolution well begun, or cauſe 
them to be diſcouraged, by reaſon of their good order, 
which refreſhed them and (trengthened their courage, thac 


was nouriſhed with the hope of vitory,whichis never wan=- Goodorder in 
ting as long as good orcers are truely obſerveu, But in the Imvesis never 
other kinde of armie ,there futic beareth ſwaie, and not or- ofviaorie.* 
der,as itfalleth out often inthe French armies, if viforie [ihe french 
doth not follow their firt aflaie. For their furie, wherein without ordey. 
their hope conlifted, is nor ſyccoured with letled vertue, 

neither have they any other confidence but in theirfurie, 

ſo that as ſoone as they are ſomewhat cooled, and ſee ne 

ver ſolittle diſorder and breach of araie, they are preſent- 
liediſcomfited, Contrariwiſe, the Romanes being leſle a- 

fraide of perils, becauſe of their good order , fought firm- 

lie and reſolutely rogether withour any diftruſt gf the vic- 
torie,being as couragious and vertuous in the endas inthe 
beginning: yea the harder they were charged with wea- 

pons, the more were they inflamedand ſer on fire, Moreo- 

ver, concerning their warlike diſcipline, it may eafilie bee 

known by that ſpeech which Ti:us Lovize rehearleth of Pa- 


pirica Curſor, who complained of the corruption that began 
to 


_—_— 
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to grow in their armie, for the which he would havepuii- 


The anciens ſhed Fab Generall of thechorſe-men. Noman( faith hee 


warlike diſci- beareth any reverence either to men, or to the gods, The Edifls 
ney wag the captain,of the Corontl,& of the ſoothſaiers are not obſerved, 


The ſouldzers goe wanaring up and downe like vagabonds, bothin 

countries that are at peace with us, and alſs 1n our enimes lands: 

they diſcharge themſelves at their pleaſure, and forget their oath, 

TheE nſignes arc deſolate, and not followed. Beſides, they jome net 

together as they are commanded, nor conſider whether ub: by day 

or by night, whether in a place of advantage, or of diſadvantage, 

They fight without the Captames commanament ; they keepe nat 

their ranks and ſignes.Brieflie wheras war was woont to be ſolemne 

aud ſacred, it is diſordered, mnconſiderate and guided at all advens 

tnre after the manner of theeverie.But as long as warlike diſci- 

Wharmanzer pline rookepiace among the ancient Romanes, their campe 

otcam>erie® Was a ſchoole of honor, of ſobriety, ofchallity,of juſtice,& 

manes had. ofall yertue,ſo that no man might revenge his own injuries, 

or proceed of himſelfe perewptorily. They knew not what 

it was to liveat diſcretion, muchlefſe to go a foraging, to 

"TIM rob, Reale, beate or murder,as men do now adaies. Andas 
obedience of ©OUChing obedience towards their captaines, it was very 

> pee woonderfull. For they feared not to preferre it beforethe 

"pun ſafety oftheir ownelives, andbefore all viftory, Arthe 

battell of Cannas the R6mane knights ſceing the Conſul 

alight and certaine others with him becauſe hee was hurt, 

and thinking that he had commaunded them all todo lo, 

they preſently left their horſes, which was the cauſe of their 

overthrow, And this did Hamibal then declare witha loud 

voice, ſaying : 1 would not deſire rather to haye them de- 

Oftheexecy. UVEred tome bound, than as they be. The executions that 

tion thar was Were ſhewed upon the diſobedicnt and offenders were full 

ww rok of rigour, and the quality of their puniſhments maryel- 

offended. lous ſtrange. For the Heads of armies ſometime ticked not 

to cauſe awhyole legion to paſſe through the pikes, (which 

conſiſted of 6000, footemen,and 5oo. horſemen) for ſome 

.,. _ Notable fault committed by them. But among all theirter: 

Frackivng * rible executions the tithing of armies was molt ſeyere,whe 

moR ſevere, every tenth man throughout awhole hoſt was by lot put 


to ceath. No kinde of puniſhment could be found that -” 
* mo 
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more fearefull for the correing of a multitude than this, 

which chey practiſed eſpecially when the chiefe author, and 

they that were the procurers of ſome notorious fa , were 

not knowne, For thenit had bene roo much to have cha» 

filed the whole company: andif ſome had bene corrected, 

and others left unpuniſhed, innocents peradventure ſhould 

have ſuffered, and the guilty eſcaped ſcot-free. Whereas 

by ti:hing they that were puniſhed , could not complaine 

bur ofthe lot : and thereſt were kept in feare, leaſt the. 

like faults ſhould fall out againe amongſt them, Whereup- 

pon they obſerved one another, that as many as did not 

their duty might be knowue and chaſtiſed, The Captaines How Cap- 
and Heads of armics were nolefſerigorouſly handeled by panſhedif 
them that had the ſoveraignty of the Eftate,it they did capi- they uffeaded, 
rulate, or make any agreement with the enemies, to 

the detriment and diſadvantage of the Common.wealth, 

For they ſentthem backe againe naked, and nor the Heads 

onely , bur alſoallthat had any charge in the armie, and 
conſented to the compolition , that the enemies might re- 

turne upon their Heads all the finne of breaking that oath 

which they had taken, and that appointment which they 

had ſworne to. The Emperor eLearelnulaboured carneſt- 


ly co bring in againe the ancient diſcipline of warre, and 


ro cauſe itrobe (iriftly obſerved : whereof his letter is 
a {ufficient teſtimonie, m_ written by himto a Tribune 


of warre, in theſe words. /fthou wilt be a Tribune, or rather if *«relivus letter 
/ 2 | . o YN / / h t@ A Tribune 
thog wilt Iwve,reſtraine the ſoxldierhadsthat none ſteale another couching war. 
mans henne,or touch hi; ſhzepe. Let no man take a grape, or ſpoile "ke diſcpline, 
an1 tread downe the corne. Let nomanexatt of bus Oaſt oyle, ſalt, 
or wood: but les every one be content with his allowance. Let them 
zarich themſelves with the prey of their enemies, and not with the 
teares of onr ſubjeils, Let their armor be glaced and cleane: their 
b1ſe and ſh10es good & ſtrong. Let new appareldrive away the old: 
and let thems keepe their wages in their pur(s , andnot ſpendit in 
taverns, Let them lay aſide bracelets and rings. Let every one 
areſſe his owne hor/e,and one helpe another. Let the Phiſitions and 
Chirar o4ons looke to them without money, > let ſaothſaiers have 
= | { . . 
nothing given them, Let them lrye chaſtely in their Oaſts houſes: 


andlet ſuch 4s are mmtineus and grven to quarrelling , be puniſhed 
4Aaa nnd 
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ard correfted, Let the trench their campe every day ac if they were 


Thorerraption neere Fheir enemy. Behold ſurely an excellent forme of war. 
of warlike dif 


 Ekne in theſe UNE Jifcipline, exprefly in few wordes, which is ſofar from 
daies, our behaviour, that the people in theſe dajes would thinke 
they were gr dear withall,if the ſouldierstookno 

more fromthe, butthat which thts Emperor forbiddeth his 

to take upon paine of life! And truely the unmeaſurable 
licencethat is granted them, cauſeth the ſouldiers to enter 

into the field onely to ſpoile and rob, and to eſchuethe 

hght. And in ficad of helping one another, andtaking care 

every oneof his owne horſe, there is not aſouldier ſo beg. 

gerlike, but will have his foure Lacks: ſo that a thouſand 

touldiers in theſe daies will be more chargeable tothe peo- 

ple, than twenty thouſand that are wel] ordered would be. 

If a Romane ſouldier had cemitted adultery with his Oaſts 

Aurelius puni- wife, eAarelirs cauſed him to be torne in funder with two 


Aied advitere | 
and ther com. trees bowed downe one againſt another, It was death allo 


_ bes to take anegoe. If he went out of his ranke whilefl thear- 
death © miemarched, he had the baſtannado. Oftentimes for one 
ſimple fault a whole Legion was diſcharged & the capraine 
ſcverely puniſhed : and yet for all this rigour, the ſouldiers | 
loved the Emperor as their father, He alſo gave them their 
pay well and truely, and rewarded liberally ſuch as didtheir 
Thy poypen? duty. This is the way toredtefſe ſo'many diſorders and ca» 
arefſerhroany JAMITiICS 25 are ſcene in our armies, & to reſtore in ſome ſort 
iorders3- that warlike diſcipline which is aboliſhed, For ſouldiers 
UTT-- aliedge this as an excuſe for all their wicked deeds,that they 
are not paid, and many would not be paid, that ſo tney _ 
 cloke their robberies. Whenthe ſwall taxe, and fince that 
the payment of fifty thouſand footemen , was laide upon 
the ſubjeRs, the king promiſed to imploy that money up- 
on noother uſe, than upon the payment of his men of wat, 
as alſo to keepe that money apart from his ordinary re- 
ceipts. But becauſe this is not-duely obſerved, the people 
are doubly vexed: for they pay their money, & yer are pol- 
led on all ſides. Notwithfanding all theſe ordinary charges, 
the poore peaſants would thinke themſelves happy if the? 
were diſcharged by ereQting viQualing tents for the men of 
wares they haye bene forcedto do of late years. Now whit 


good 
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good ifſue can be hoped for,when the ſouldiers through an 
unbrideled licence, ſacke, ſpoile, and burnethe poore ſubs 
jcRs ? This hath alwaics bene ſeene, that houſes, families, 
kingdoms & Empires, have come to ruine and poyerty, be- 
caule the poore were contemned,and the ſubjeRs given 0+ 
ver to the robberies of ſouldiers, The immoderatelicence of The unrutines 
the Pretorian ſouldiers (who wereto the Emperors as the * _ 
lanizaries aretothe Turke )and of other men of warre, was * 
no ſmall halpe to overthrow the Romane Empire, For ta- 
king upon them coeleR Emperors at their pleaſure,one was 
choſen in one armie and another elſe-where, and preſently 
murdered by thoſe that had eleRted them. Their inſolency 
alſo cauſed {editions and civill wars, whereupon thoſe king 
domes and countries that were under the Romane obedi. 
ence, reyoltced, Andit cometh to paſle oftentimes, that 
their unruly behaviour inceofech the people in ſuch ſort 
againſt them, that their deſiruRion followerh, As it hapned 
to all the Frenchmen that were in the lle of Sicilia, inthe 
yeare1281.upon Eaſter day,atchefirſt peale to Evenſong,at 
what titne they were all put to death by a ſecret conſpiracy 
for their infolencies and whoordoms: whereupon this Pro- 
vetbe' doth yet remaine amongſt us, The Sicilian Evenſong, The Sicilian 
There is no corner of this kingdome where the people be Fi<nions. 
' ing halfe mad through the imyuries received from the men 
of war, have not committed infinit and cruell maſſacres. We 
may not here forget to propotnd the wiſe and warlike dit- 
cipline of Belizaries, lieutenant Generall rothe Emperor [u- Belizarius. 
flinian,who for valure and temperance was equall to the an- 
cient Romanes {as hiſtories teſtific of him ) which was the 
cauſe that he conquered 3ll Italie poſſeſſed by the Barbari- 
ans. Not long fince during the war of Piemount(which was 
a very ſchooleof vertue,and of warlike knowedge)the pe- 
fant, husbandman , andartificer , were ſuffered quietly at / 
their worke, the war continuing betweene warriors onely 
for the poſſeſſion, and not the ruine of the countrey. And 
as the people were then glad toreceive amongſt them ſuch 
armies, ſo they deſpaire no leſſe at this day, becauſe all war- 
like diſcipline, all policy both divine and humane, is in ſuch 


ſort extinguiſhed , yeaall kinde of humanity and ſociety 
A3a 2 which 


The mild war 
of Piemour:t. 
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which is to be ſcene amongft barbarous people ; that | is 
Theervcky of Jawfull for Frenchmen to facke, {poile, and put to ranſome 
mee it ire, Frenchmen th | 1 | 
BLogeh traces men that are many times of the ſame fide , faith and 

condition , and that without puniſhment. But ler us not 

looke for proſperity and good ſucceſſe in our enterpriſes, 


beforethere be ſome other order and diſcipline obſerved, 


T he end of the ſeventeenth daies worke. 


—_— 


—_ —_— 


IHE EIGHTEENTH DAIES 
VWORKE. 


Of the Office an1adutie of a Generall. 
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DO Hoſe men commonly proſper in 
Was | Tur aaa wa 


throughly,and manage them well 

5/7] anddiligently : cont:dering advi- 

vj {edly what hath bene heretofore, 

f : that they may in ſome ſort judge 

ct rhat which is to come, becauſe all worldly things have &- 

vermore ſome agreement with tae ages paſt, Which com- 

- wethof this, that being tne workes of men, they Have had, 

and willalwaies havelike formes.and therefore mult of ae- 

ceſſty have like effeAs, Bur the cauſe of the good or evill 

| lucceſle of men (in reſpe& of mans nature) confifteth-in 

Time and oe- this, that the meanes and maner of proceeding juwpe with 
Calion are dil1- . , 

gently robe the time, whereinthe yery cond'tion thereof, and the 0c- 

weizhedjnall cafion offered, is diligently to be obſerved. And if this 

| Cconliderationtaketh place in all private affaires, itis much 

| more neceflary in warre, wherein a light faulc oftentimes 


The good or ill Proc le 
ſaccellt of an procureth loſſe and overthrow troa wholc army , who 


army depen. $OOd or ill hap dependeth of the Head and leader thereof, 
cerhofths according as he is cither woorthy or unwootthy of his 


"S7* charge. My opinion therefore is (my Companions )tht 
we 
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we alledge in this place whatſoever we know beloneeth 
to his duty and office. I propound now the diſcourſe of this 
matterto you. 
| A MAN a Men diſdaine commonly to obey ſuch as know 
not how to command well.Therefore every Generall of an 
army oughtto labor carefully , that men may behold and 
ſceacertaine greatnes, magnanimity and conſtancy in all 


his doings, | 


ARAMA Generall muſtbehad in eſtimation of his ſoul- 
diers, andof thatrepuration , that they may g1ve credit to 
his prudence.: otherwiſe an army doth quickly become 
rebellious, and troubleſome to be guided. Butlet us learne 
moreamplicof ACcurtosB whatſocyer concerneth this 
matter. | 

ACHITOB, Lamachusa peu Athenian Captaine ſaid, A<xpraine 
that no man muſt offend twiſe in war, becauſe the faults are mae ens 
ef ſo great weight , that forthe molt part they bring with 
them the overthrow of the ſtate,or lofſe of life to thoſe that 


commit them, and therefore that it was a hard and dange- 
Prudence gor- 


rous matter to haye experience thereof, So that Prudence brett 
ootren by uſe ought to be haſtened forward , becauſe it is be h;Rened 


deerely bought, & ſo long acoming, that oftentimes death rhe 


preventeth ir, It muſt be haftened. forward by the diligent 
enquiry of thoſe things thathave fallen our both before & 
ſince our time, that we may become wiſe «$a mens pe- 
rils,For this cauſe it is very necelſary,that whoſoever takerh 
upon him the honour of guiding an army ſhould exerciſe 
his minde as much in ſcience, and inthe knowledge of 
Hiftories, as he doth his bedy in all martiall aRes, that ſo 
he may diligently obſerve the deeds of famous perſonages, 
ſee how they governed themſelves in warres, and examine 
the cauſes af their viRory, thereby to flie the one and to 
follow the ether. And becauſe it is againſt reaſon, that a 
well armed man ſhould obey him that is unarmed , orthat 


men for his yalureand greatne 
6 Aaa 3 
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thority will be reyerenced,, as being beſtowed uponoge 
that is woorthy of ict: foraſmuch as ticles of di goity do not 
honor men, but mea are an ornament to titles, Now if ſoul» 
dicrs bave conceived a good opinion of the deſert and va- 
lure of their Captaine, ir will be a ſharpe ſpurre to pricke 
them forwardin well doing, and cauſethem to honor aad 
to love his commandement3. For true zeale of vertue, that 
1stoſay, the defire to imitateir, is not imprinted in mens 
hearts, but through a ſingular good will and reverence to- 
wards that partie that worketh the impreſſion. It was not 
then without goodcauſe, that the Ancients greatly eſtee- 
med the dignicy of a Generall,being joined with proweſle, 
knowledge andexpcrience: ſceing the happy or unhappy 
events of war ordinarily depend thereof (next to the chiete 
cauſeproceeding from God) as we ſhewed yelterday what 
Titus Levins wrote of the battel betweene the Romans and 


Cimon prefer- the Latines. For this reaſon Cimma great man of Athens 
ved an army 


redanumy of (2id, that he had rather hayc an armic of Harts guided by a 
zwarmy of | Lion, thananarmieof Lions having a Hart to their Cap» 
Lions. taine, Now if we defiretounderſiand m few words what 
manner of men are moſi woorthy of ſuch charges, we may 

learne it by the anſwer that one of the wileſt Interpreters 

What Cap. | madeto Ptolemey concerning this matter: 7 bey(ſaid he) that 
woorhieſt of ©X6e111 proweſſe and juſtice,and prefer the ſafety of mens loves be- 
theircharge. fore vittery, But to diſcourſe moreparticularly of the duty & 
office of the head of an army, Valerins Corvinus General of 

the Romans againſt the Samnites,to whom he was ready to 

give battel,incouraged his ſoldiers to do well in few words, 

._ | andraughe every onc how he ſhould proceed to obtaine the 

'| _ | Place and degreeof aCaptaine. «4 man muſt conſider wel 
Gomin.0'3- ( quothhe unto them ) wndey whoſe conduftion he entrethinto 
diors, © | Gattell: whether under one that can cau(e himſelfe tobe heard a: if 
| | hewereſomegoodly Orator, that hath a brave tongue, but other- 

| wiſets a Novice and unrkilfull in all points of war, or ander ſuch 4 

One as bath (hull himſelfe to handle his weapon , to'march faſt be= 

| forethe enfignesr, and to do his duty in the hotteſt of the fight. 1 
| would not, ſouldzers, that ye ſhould follow my words , but ”) deeds: 

| 1 ſet before you an example joined with inſtrulbion and diſcipline, 
- he that hath gottes three C onſulſhips with bs arme, 101 _ 
\ 
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oft exceeding praiſe, Hereby we learne,that theancient Cap- 
tains and heads of armies had this laudable cuſtometo make c,yc.;nes uſed 
Orations fotheir men of war , thereby ro make them more in oldrimeco 
. couragious,as appearethrin all hiſtories both Greeke & La- M75 27arone 
tine, This faſhis is nowloſt together with the reſt of warlike 91% 
diſcipline : at leaſtwiſe there is no account made of it in 

France, whereupon it commeth to paſſe, that many great 

men arc bur badly followed and ſerved in war,For as ke that 

ſtandeth in need of thefaithfull ſervice of men oughtro win 

them rather by gentlenes and good turnes, than by authori- 

ty & rigor:{o he- that would have prompt and reſolute ſol- 

diors for war, that he may uſe their ſervice intime ofneed, CO _ 
muſt make much of them,and allure them to his obedience much oftheir 
by liberality, and by good and gracious ſpeeches, Forin *4** 
truth they muſt bz good friends and affeRionare ſervitors 

unto a man, thart ſetting all excuſes afide (of which there is 

neverany want) ate to fight forhim: they muſt neither be 

enyious at his proſperity, nor traiterous in his adverſity. - 
Andthereis no doubt but that in a matter of great impor» makin cock 
rance, the grave cxhortarions of a Generall, grounded yp- 95 tololdiors, 
on good reaſons and examples, greatly encourage and har- 

ten a whole armie,inſ{o muchrthat it will make them as har- 

die as Lions that before were as fearefull as ſheepe, More- 

over , ifhe that iseſteemed andjudged to be valiant and 
noble-minded, ſhewethfoorth effeRs anſwerable thereun- 

to, he doubleth the courage and frength of his army: as 
contrariwiſe,the leaſt ſhew of cowardlines,diſcouragement 

or aſtoniſhment ſhewed by him, draweth after it the utter 

ruine of his ſouldiours. But to returne to the duty and 
dffice of a good Capraine of an army, asthe beſt worke 

that 2 man'can doe, is firſt to be honeſt and yertuous : and 

then to take order that himſelfe and his family may have a- 
boundantly all things neceſſary for this life : ſo cuery wiſe 

and wel adviſed leader ofmen of warre , muRt diſpoſe and A goat cop. 


10am himſelfe to the ſame end, and foreſee that nothing ;jwaics futni- 


e wanting untothem , neither munitions of war nor vice ſbed with mu- 
: | . | = - Wl nitions and vie- 
tuals. He muſtnotthinke to make new proviſion when ne- iwajs. 


celſity urgeth him, but even then when he is beſt furniſhed, 


hemuſt be carefal forthe rime to come. Whereby raking all 
Aaa 4 OCCa- 
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eccafion of complaining from the ſouldiers, he ſhall be hee. 
ter beloved an1obeied , and more feared and redoubted of 

Cyras Oretion his enemies. To this purpoſe Cyr ſaid to his chiefe men of 

{his caprains rar; 1 friends] rejoice greatly that you and your men are con. 
tented that ye have abundance of all things, that we have wheres 
with to do good to every one according to hu vertue. Notwit 
ding we muſt conſider what were the principal cauſes of theſe goad 
thmgs,and if ye looks narrowly yt ſhall find, that watching travel, 
continuance 1 Labor & auligence have grven us theſeriches There 
fore ye muſt ſhew your ſelves vertuous alſo hereafter, holding this 
for certaine , that ye ſhall obtaine great ſtore of riches and comen- 
tation of mind by obedience, conflancy verte.(uftaining of travel, 
and by courage in vertuors and perilous enterpriſes. Moreaver,a 

A goodeap- oo0d captaine of an army-mult be very carcfull that he 

taine mull *** never ſuffer his hoaſt ts be idle, but cauſe his ſouldiers ei- 

army ro be idle ther to annoy the enemy,or to do themſelves good, Itisa 
burthenſome thing to nouriſh an idle body, much morea 

whole familie, but eſpecially an army, & not to Keepe them 
occupied. His meaning that warreth of necefſity,or through 
ambition, is to get or keepe that which is gotten, andto 

proceed in ſuch ſort, thathe may intich , andnot impove- 

riſh his countrey. Therefore both for conquering, and for 

the maintenance & preſervation of that which is his owne 

already, he muſt neceſſarily beware of unprofitable expen- 

ces, and do all things for common commodity, So thar 

-- who-ſoever would throughly put in praQiſe theſe two 

points, he had neede to follow that cuflome, which'the an- 

cient Romanesuſed , nzmely, ar the beginning to make 

warouehr io hem ſhortand terrible, as we uſe to ſay, For entring into 
de peedly the field with great power and ſtrength, they diſpatched 
_ their war ſpeedily within few daies: inſomuch that all their 
journeies made againfithe Latines, Samnites, and Tuſcans 

Were ended,fome in lx,othersinten,& the longeſt in twen- 

ty daies. Andalthough afterward they were conſtrainedto 

keepethe fields a longer time, by reaſon of the diftanceof 

places & countries, yetthey did not therefore give overthe 

following of their Fn purpole, but ended afioone as they 

could, their enterpriſes of war by quicke bartels, accofding 
as placeand time ſuffered, True it is;that a prudent ca pany 

| mu 
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muſt be sKilfull ro rake the enemy at adyantage: but ifit be A goodeaps 
ſo that he cannot, the betrer and more yenturous man he j"* == nor 
thinkes himſclfe and thoſe that follow him to be, ſo much i 
the more paines is required of him for his owne & their pre- 
ſervaris, as men uſe to keepe (afely thoſe things which they 
account deereſ},and to lay them up in a ſure place. The dig- 
nity of a Head ofan army, is in truth greatly to be accoun. 
ted of; eſpecially when itis joined with prowelle and expE- 
rience,the chiefe point whereot1s to ſave him that muſt faye 
all chereſt, Therefore Timothers an Athenian captaine,(and *2***1al mu 

Chares allo another captaine) ſhewed one day openly unto nard hinet 
the Athenians, the skars of many wounds which he had re 
ceived in his body, and his ſhicld alſo that was ſpoyledand 
thruſt chrongh with many puſhes of apike : butnow(quoth 
he) I am of another minde. For when Ibclieged the city of 
Samos, I was very much aſhamed that anarrow ſhot Cons 


the walles fell heard by me, being then two yenturous a 

yoong man, and hazarding my ſelfemore raſhly thar-be- 

came the Head of ſo great an army, And yet when ir 

greatly profiterhthe whole enterpriſe, and is a matter of Whe he ought 
no ſmall importance, that the Generall of the army ſhould janenen”® 


put his life in daunger , then he muſt yeeld, andimploy 


- hisperſon, not ſparing himlelfe, nor giving place to their 
wordes who ſay , that a good and wiſe Capraine owght to, . 
dy ofage,or atleali ro be ode. But where ſinall benefite a» 
riſeth if he proſper well, and contrariwile,an univerfall loſſe 
and generall hurt to all, if any thing but well betide him,no 
wiſe man will require ic, or be of the opinion,that he ſhould 
venture himſclfe as a common ſouldiour. doth, whereby he 
being the Generall ſh2uld be in danger of deſiruRion.And 
yetin the meane while he muſt not be lefle careful over the 
ſafety of choſe valiant men that follow him, or thruſt them i me 
into danger but yery warily, remembring the ſaying ofthat ofonc __—_ 
good Emperor Artonim, That he had rather (ave one citi- before the 
| Zengthan put a thouſand enemiesto death. Tire anſwer of Scipio thouland-eni. 


was very like ic, when he wasearoelily requeſted by the fol- Seo woals 

diors at the fi-ge'of Numantia to givean aflault. 7 badrather have allwaies 

(quorth hc)haverthe life of one Romane, ! har d be death of all the rap torr wel 

Numantines, He uſcd alſo to fay, that all things cognrove uſed ja war, 
aie 
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afſaicdin war before the ſword be taken in hand. Andin. 

_ decd there isno oreater viaoric thanthat which is gotten 
without ſhedding of blood. Syl/a, Tiberne, Caligula & New 
had no skil,but ro command and to kil :but that good Au 
 guſtus,Tutus,and Trajan, were alwaies ready to ſollicite, to 

When Augu- requeſt, & to apree by forgiving. Auguſtus allo ſaid, thatal- 
ban crea, chough a prince were mightie, yet if he were wiſe,he would 
neyer give battell unleſſe there were more apparantproficin 

the victory,thanloſſe if the enemic ſhould overcome. And 

Indeed henever gave batreil but upon neceffitie. Wereade 

noms ya ofthat great captaine Narſes, who ſubdued the Goths, yan- 
betore he gare QuUiſhed the BaQtrians,and overcame the Germans, that he 
ney never gave his enemies battell, but he wept in the Temple 
the night before. Theodoſins the Emperour ſuffered not his 

men to aſſault any towne, nor to lay fiege unto it before 

ten daies werepaſt,cauſivg this proclamation to be made 

unto them, that he granted theſe ten daiesto the endrh 

mighr accept and taſte of hisclemency before they had 
experience ofhis power. Ir isa common ſaying , thatitis 

| notenough for a Captaine to know how to leade his men 

Twofaults : Wellto the fight, unleſſe he fore-ſee alſo the meanes to re- 
Ce rcavtatne fire 2ndto {aye them in time of neede.” Anditisno leſſe 
fault in a Capraine to fall into an inconvenience unlooked 

for, than through roo much miſtruſt to ler ſlip an occalion 

of dooing ſome great exploit when it is offered. For want of 

experience breedeth rafhineſſ in the one, and taketha- 

| wayboldnefſefrom the other. Neithermuſta good Cap- 

Agood general ine onelie uſe preſent occafion well, but he muſt alſo 
_—_—_— judge wiſely ofthat which is ro come , diſtruſting alwaies 
the doubrfull ifſue of all enterpriſes of watre. For this cauſe 

the ancient Generals ofarmies, both Greckes and Latines 

| never marched but in armor;nor incamped, although they 

were farre from their enemies, bur they cloſed their campe 

round about with a trench. And when Leonidas was deman- 

Jbatwe' ded thereaſon hereof, he anſwered, Becanſe as the {ea hath 
ran. vel Dis ſands ,gMlft, and rocker,ſe hath way his, among which nont 
(peechina M9re perillous and hurtfull than this of, 1 had not ne re. 
eprunte Amongotherthings necefſary in a captaine,the knowledge 


of nature, and of the ſituation of places is very repre 
whic 
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which is to know how the mountaines are lift up , how the & good'es 
rallies hang,how the champis fields are couched together, **** " 
& to know the nature and courſe of rivers,and the bredth of roveden rt 
mariſhes. This is profitable in two reſpes.Firſta man lear- *1**i9n of 
neth thereby to know his owne countreie,and ſo to bemore or 
Skilfull ro defend it. Secondly, baving by that meanes had 

good pradtiſe of the ſeate of that country,he may eafily-c6- 

ceive the ſituation of anotherplace, of which ſometime he 

muſt neceſſarily conſider. So that if a Generall be wanting. 
herein,heis deſtitute of the chiefe vertue which a good cap- 

tain ought to have,For itis that which teacheth him to find Tre bere6e 
out the enemie,to incampe himſefe,to guide an hoaſt,to ſer vf Scomeriie 
his men in aray forthe battel},and to take the adyantage at EY 
the fiege of a town, Among other greatpraiſes that authors 

give to Philopemenus prince ofthe Acheans,they forget not Philopzmenus 
this,thatintime of peace he Rudied diligerly how he might neue 8 
war more skiltully, And when he was inthe fields with his he diſcipline 
friends, he would ftand fil! © uno and confer with * v**< 


them,ufing ſuch like ſpeeches: If rheenemie were in this monn- 


taine, we here with our campe,who ſhould have the advantage, 
and hew might we ſeeke hum out, marching onin battell? If we 


would retire, how ſbould we do ? If theyretired, how ſhould we - 

follow them? Thus in the way he ſet before them all the chan- 

ces that might happ&to acampe:then he would hearetheir 

opinions, & after ſer down his owne,confirming it with rea+ 

ſons. This he did ſo wel, that by reaſon of theſe c6rtinual dil- 

putations & cogitations,nohindrance could befal him whe 

he guided an armie, which he could nor redrefſe, Xenophon 

fheweth in Cyr»s his life,that being ready to ſet forward in 

that voizge which he undertooke againftthe king of Arme- 

nia, he ſaid familiarly to his men, that this ——_ was but Cree nieny 

one of thoſe huntings which they had ſo ofte praftiſed wirly rowar co kun- 

him. He willed thoſe whom he ſent to liein ambuſh upon *#- | 
- the mountaines, to remember when and how they wentto _ 

pitch their nets upon the ſmall hils: and to thoſethar went 

to begin the skirmifh, he ſaid, that they reſembled ſuch as 

went to rouze 2 beat out of his den, to drive him to their 

nets.This noble prince ſhewed wel that his exerciſe ofhun- 


ting was not unprofitable unto him (as indeedeitisa true 
| \___Parterne 
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Hunting iran paterne of war)but that ic did helpe him greatly to judge of 
imageof WE. the nature and ſeate of thoſe places which he equented in 
his countries. And becauſe all lands are like in ſome thingy, 
the perfet knowledge of one country (which oftenuſe of 
hunting bringeth )may helpe one ro judge well of another. 
D Dewiw. Publius Decius Tribune of the ſouldiersinthe armiewhich 
Cornelis the Conſul led agaiuſt the Samnites, beholding 
the Roman hoaſt brought inco a vally where they mightes- 
fily be incloſedofthe enemies, went co the Conſul and ſaid, 
Do you marke, O Cornelis, the top of this mountaine a 
| bove ourenemie ? Ic is the fortreſſe of our hope and ſafetic 
if we make haſte to take it, ſecing the blinde Samnites have 
forſakenir, We ſee then how profitable, yea how neceffarie 
it is for a Captaineto know the being and nature of coun- 
tries, which helpeth a man much in that principall point 
touched before by me, namely, to compell his cacmiests 
fight when he perceiveth that he is the ſtronger, and hath 
the advantage ofthem: and if hebe the weaker, to keepe 
himſelfe from ſuch places wherc he may be copelledthere- 
E. Marius ne- Unto. This is that whereby Cains Marines, who was (1s times 
vergavehis Conful,got therenowne to be one of the greateft captaines 
fonro force In his time, For alchough he were Gencrall of manie at- 
himo fight. mies,and fought three great battels, yet was he ſo waricin 
all his enterpriſes, thathe never gave his encmies occaſion 
to ſet upon him, and toforce him to fight. And that wasa 
notable anſwere which be madeto the Generall of hise* 
nemies, who willed him to come out of his campe to bat- 
tell, ifhe were ſucha great capraineas men repotted him 
to be. Not ſo (quoth he, )but if thou art the great capraine, 
 compell metoir whether 1 will or no, This is one thing allo 
Nr wherein the Head of anarmic muſt be very vigilanc,rhat all 
AST IL pn ſecrecies be cloſely kept among the captaincs of his hoalt, 
TT For great affaires never have good ſucceſſe when they ate 
diſcovered before they take effeR.To this purpoſe Sucrontss 
LCplirvery laith,that no man everheard 1ulius Ceſar lay , Tomorrow We 
otwarre, Pldo that,and today this thing:but we wil do thu now, & 4 far 
| fo merrowwe wal conſider what « then to be done. And Pla ke 
L.Mcelu, faith inhis treatiſe of Policie, that Lacizs Adctellns = 
demanded by a Captaine of his when he would give batte 


aid, 
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ſaid , 1f 1 were ſure that my ſhirt knew the leaſt thought 2 my 


heart,l wenld preſently burne it and never weare aa ether,Ther- 
fore affaires of war may be handled and debated of by ma- Afires of war 
ny , burthe tcfolution of them muſt be doneſecretly, and "vt bedeba. * 
knowen of few men: otherwiſe they would be ſooner dif. wo <durw/þ 
cloſed and publiſhed than concluded. Notwichſanding it *'**: 

is very neceſſary, thatthe Generall ſhould ofcentimes call a 
councell,{o that ir be of expertand ancient men,and of ſuch 

as areprudent and yoide of raſhnes, Bur in all cares ofne- ,, 

ceſſity a man muſt nor and long in ſeeking for reaſon, but os H_ 
ſuddenly ſet upon them. For many times ſundry captaines f2''* Dendeli- 
have undone themſelves in wars upon no other occaſion, RN 

but becauſe they lingred in taking counſel, whe they ſhould 

withont lofſe of time have wiought ſome notable enter- 

priſe, Moreover,for the inſtruftion and patterne of the duty 

and offi:c of a good Head and caprainc of an army, wecan 

alleadge none more wootthy to be imitated than Caro of (279 3notable 
Vtica, a Conſul of Rome, who had the gviding ofalegion cothadace _ 
wherhe firſt rooke charge upon him, For from that time 219% 
forward he thought, thatit was not royall or magnificallto 

be vertuous alone, being but one body:and eee he flu- 

died to make all that were under his charge like himſelfe, 

W hichthat he might bring to paſſe, he rooke not from them 

the feare of his authocity, dut added reaſon thereunto, 

ſhewing and reaching them their duty in everypoint, and 

alwaies joyning to. |1s,cxaortations teward , for thoſe that 

did well , and puniſhmcoc for ſuch 2s didevill. Sothat ir 

was hard to ſay, whether he had made them more apt for 

; peace or for warre, more valiant or more jult, becauſethey 

were ſo ſtout and eager againlt their enimies,and ſo gentle 

and gracious to their fricnds,ſfofearetul to do evil,& fo rea- 

die to obtain honor, The vertue of Pompey is alſo woarthy ,, 

to be followed of every great captaine, for thegemperance " 
that was in him, for his skilljnarmes, eloquence in ſpeech, 
fidelity in word, as alſo becauſe he wasto be ſpoken with, 
and ſo lovingly entertained every one. Andif withtheſe 
things the example of the ſame {40 be followed inhispru- 
dent liberality, and divifion ofthe ſpoiles and riches ofthe 


enimics,that captain that ſo behaycth himſclfeſhall deſerve 
| ; eternall 


*F 


ded the ſpoile, 
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erernallpraiſc,& pleaſe all choſe that follow him.For when 
this vertuous captaine had caken many townes in Spaine, 
heneyerreſerved more for himſelte than what he did cate 
and drinkethere. He delivered to everic one of his ſoldiers 
apound weight of filver,ſaying,that it was better that ma- 
ny ſhould returneto their hovics from the war with filyer, 
than a few with gold : and as for the captaines he ſaid, that 
during their charges & goveraments they ſhould not grow 
and increaſe in any thing but in honour and glorie, For the 
concluſion therefore of our ſpeech,we note,that aGenerall - 
of anarmie defirousto be obcied (which is neceſſacie)mult 
behave himſelfe ſo, that bis ſouldiers may thinke him woor- 
thie to provideandcare for their neceſſaric afaires. Which 
ching will come to paſſe, when they ſce that heis couragi» 
ous and carcfull , chat he keepeth his place and the majeltic 
ofhis degree well,that he puniſheth offenders,and laboreth 


not his men in vaine,bur is liberall, and performeth hispro- 
miles madeunto them. 


Of the choiſe of Souldiors , of the manner how to exhort 


them to fight, and how wittorie ts to be 
uſed, Chap, 70. 


Ac ul- Gamemmon general Captaine ofthe Grecians 
T OB, AA bois Troy, ſpeaking of Achilles, and being 
penny grieved becauſe he refuſed to ſuccour them, 
Gnegedly ak having bin effended by him, ſaid,7 hat a mas belovedof God 
of many. u inthe place of many men in a campe, and farre better thans 
whole congpany that i unruly , and cannot be governed but with 
| 80%, pp AIR: vey reaſon was the cauſe that good men 
ere-tofore were greatly honored in war,and much ſought 
after by great captaines, becauſe they were very religious,& 
| undertooke nothing before they hadpraied to their gods, 
Seuldiorr oughe Offered ſacrifices after the maner of their country. Alſo af 
6p. qe] ter they had done ſome greatexploit, they were not floch- 
h full to giverthemrthanks, by offerings and hywnes ſungto 
, Cheirpraiſe, But all thele good conſiderations have no more 
7 - Place amongſtus, thanthereft of their warlike diſcipline, 


principally inthat no regard 15had what manner of men are 
6 


to be uſed in ſervice, but onely howa great number maybe 
had. And many times he that is knowne to be a bold mur- 
derer,& given over toall wickednes,ſhal be preferred to an 
office before an honeſt man: and which is more, we deſpiſe 
our owne country-men,whom the welfare of our countrie 
concerneth as wel as our ſelves, & rather truſt ſtrangers and 
hirelings, who ſecke nothing but deſtrucis,ſo that we our 
ſelyes alſo bewaile, but toolate, the miſchicfes that have 

light upon us. Forthis cauſe Ipropound unto you (my Cg» 
panions)to diſcourſe upon, the eleRion and choiſe which is 
to be conſidered of, intaking ſuch men of warto whoma 
man may ſafely commithimſelfe:& if you thinke good, you 

may ſpeake ſomewhat alſo of the manner of exhortrationto 

fight uſed by the Ancients, becauſe Irouchedir bythe way 

in my former diſccurſe: and laſtly how yitorie oughttobe 

uſed, which commonly followeth good order & diſcipline 
of war, whereof we have hitherto diſcourſed. 

ASER, Foraſmuch as the chiefe force of an armie con- "AG 
fifterhin the ſincere and conſtant good will of the ſouldiers mu {his 
rowards him for whom they fight, itis not to be ſought for 29*< 'nbjedts. 
elſe-wherethan in his ownenatural ſubjeRts,to whom pro« kate 
ſperitie and good ſuccefſe is common with the Prince. 

. A M ANA. My friends (quoth Cyras to his men of war) / 
have choſen you not becauſe 1 have had proofe heretofare of your 
manhood but becauſe fro my yoong yeares I have known you ready 
to do thoſe things, which we in thus countrie account boneſt,andto 
eſchue all diſhoneſty. This cannot be truly ſaid of ſtrangers ne- 
ver ſcene before, who come our oftheir countrieto enrich 
themſelyes with the overthrow of their neighbours, But ic 
belongethtothee AR Am to handle this matter here pro» 
poundedunto us. FF; 

ARAM, If we conſider diligently of the cauſes , from 
whence camethe ruine of the Roman Empire,we ſhall find; 
thatthoſe meanes which the wiſeſt Emperours inventedfor 
the aferic and preſervation thereof, turnedinthe end to the 


deftruion ofit-Firſt the ordinatie armiesplaced by Angne Three antes 


flur nearetoRome, and inthe borders ofhis eſtate, over. from whence | 
procceded the 


threw many of his ſucceſſors, and eventhe Empireit ſelfe, Fre ora. 


which they would ſomtimes ſerto fale,8 deliverup to him Rowan empires 
| that 
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wes 6 ur of thar gavemolt for it. Next, the tranſlation of the Empire, 


weakardche . which Conſtantine the greet made fr6 RometoBizantium, 
(ame, afterward called by his name C onft antinople,therby to make 
it more ſure againtt the Perſians and other people of Ala, 
greatly haſtened forward the overthrow of the ſame, For 
when he carried thither the chiefe ren 2th and wealthof 
Rome, and divided the Empireinrocthe taſt and Welt, he 
weakened it very much,fo cthatche Weſt was firſtdeftroied, 
and then the Eaſt: which if they had continued united and 
Lnir together, might for a long time, and ina mannerfor e- 
yer, have refifted all invaſions, Thirdly, when the Emperors 
thought co ſtrengthen themſelves with ſtrange, hired, and 
forren power,called to therr ſuccor, as namely,the Gothes, 
thereby weakning their owne forces and naturall firength 
of the Empire, they pur erethey were aware, Romeand Itz- 
lie, and conſequently the other Provinces,into the handsof 
the Bardarians. Yea we finde, that the greateſt calamities 
that eyer happened to Common wealths divided,was whe 
D agerons ts = Cirizens were ſevered among them(clves,and calledin 
an Etarcto . {trangersto helpe them, who uſing often to gothat way, at 
lccor = If made ftv 2A, Au chem The Tray 
wppea't® called by the Sequans to their ſuccor againſt thoſe of Autur, 
| 6 $ 5k near” &y rk, to deliver halfe their land unto them: and 
atlengththey drove awaie all the naturall people of the 
countrey , and became Lords of the greareſt part of the 
Gaules territorie. Butnot to go ſofarre off, itis higatime 
| _ forusto grow wiſe by our owne perill, The factions of 
Bythe French- the houſes of Orleans and of Burgundie, called in the Eng- 
mon. liſhmen into Fraunce, who by this meane ſet ſuch footing 
therein, that they poſſeſſeda great part thereofa longtime 
after. What lacked in our time why the Frenchmen blinded 
and caried away with partialities.(3nd God grant they m9? 
throughly know it)' did not bring their countrie to thatex” 
tremiticofmiſcries, as to ſubmit itto the ſervice and lave- 
-ricofaſirange yoke, under the colourof begging helpe#t 
their hands? Whar letted why there, was not plaied among 
vs,ofus,and by us,the crucllet and molt ſorrowfull trage- | 
dic thatever was, when men came hither from all quartets 
tobcholdthe fight? Would nor a man haye thought, - 
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both-greatand ſmall had wittinglypurpoſed to overthrow 
the goodlieftand molt noble kingdome of the world, and 
themſelves withall, and ſo/inthe ende have ſhamefully loſt 
the glory and renowne, which their anceſtors had woor- 
thily gotten for them? Now ifany good: hap hath turned 
this tempeſt from us againſtour wils, at the leaſt ler us call 
to minde the danger whereia we had williogly caft our 
ſelves, andlet vs not forgetthe admonition that was given 
us by thoſe batbarous fcllowes, whoſe Capraines & Coun 
{ellors asked us why we called chem in,when a little before 
their departure out of this kingdome , they were complai- 
ned unto for the extortions and cruelties whichtheir men 


practſed.Fhat thinke you ({aid they) is theimtent & purpoſe of The end has 


our men in following us , but to inrich themſelves with your over« forraine ſoldi. 
0 , O d 
throw Agree among your ſ[elves.& never call us more,exrept ye ore Jropgand . 


winae to taſte of that which ſhall be worſe. Bur let us enter into 

the particular conſideration of the perill and hurcthat com- 

meth by forren and mercenary ſouldiors,that we may know 

whom weeought rather to uſc. The armes wherewith a 

Prince defendeth his countric, are cither his owne, or hi- 

red of ſtrangers, or {cnt to his ſuccour by ſome Prince his 

friend , or elſe minglM of both together. They that main+ 

eaine, that ir is neceſſary for the proſperity and preſervati- 

on of every happy Common-wealth,nor to uſe forren help, 

ſay, that hired force and ſuccour of firangers is woorth no- Reaſons why 

thing, but rather dangerous, and that if a Prince thinke to C_—_ 

ground theaſſurance of his Eſtate upon forren force, hee thing. 

cannot ſafely do it. For they agree not eafily together, they 

do all forprofit, andwill be neither well ordered nor obe- 

dient. Oathe other ſide, they are nor over-faithfull, they 

arc all in theirbravery among friends, burhartleſſe among 

enemies. They neither feare God, nor are faithfull ro men, 

The reaſon hereof is this, becauſe nolove, norany o- 

ther occaſion holdeth them bur pay , and hope of ſpoile. 

Which is no ſufficient cauſe to moove them todie willing- 

ly in his ſervice , whoſe ſubjeQts they are not, and whoſe 

ruinethey defire;rather than his increaſe. Thelaſt deſtruc-,, A 

tion of Italy came by no other thing, than becauſe it tru- thelaft deſtns 

led along timeto forren = 0 rces, which Frooghe &Qion of Italy, 
me 
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" ſome thing to paſſe for fome men, but as ſoone a5 ang- 
cher ſtranger came , they ſhewed what they were, Hereup- 
on it.came, that king Charles the eighteafily over-ranneall 
I:aly with chaike, as we ule to {peake, that is to ſay, that 

-witheut reliftance he {ent before to take up his lodging, 
becauſe they that ſhould have withltood him, and were cal. 
ledinto keepe the countrie, did of cheir owne accordrake 
nis part, But cherc is a further matter, Strange hired Cap» 
tines either are excellent men, or have nothing in them, 

Che difcome If they be valiant, the Prince isnot to truſt them, Forout 
moery ,.. of doubr.thiey will feeke to make themſelves grear, either 
:6capraiys, by his overthrow that is their maſter, or by deftroyinges 
ters againſt his will. And if che Captaines have no yalure 
inthem , he cannot hope for any thing bur for thecauſcof 
his owne perdition. Succour is moſt hurtfull to an ſtare, 
when ſome Potentate is called in with his forces for aide 
and defence. Thoſe ſouldiers may well be goodand 
table for themſelves, bur are alwaies hurtfullro ſuch as call 
themin. For if aman loolethe field , he is overthrowne: 
if hewinne it, he is theirpriſoner. Such ſuccouris a great 
deale moreto be feared, than hireft firength, which obet- 
eth the Prince that callech them, and requireth their helpe. 
Dangerous for But when a man recciveth in an armie united , and accuſto» 
- 1p 1G mn med to obey the Captaine that conduReth and bringerh 
roſuccour lim; them in, his deſiriction is already prepared , and cannot 
be avoided, whoopeneth the doore of his owne houleto 
letin an enemy fironger than himſelfe. Therefore it were 
expedient for every Prince to trie all waies before he have 
recourſero fuch men for helpe & ſuccour. And whoſoever 
fhall rcadeand confider well the times that are paſt , and 
1un over the preſent Rate of things, he ſhall ſee,that wheres 
as bne proſpered well, an infinite number were deceived 
and abuſed. For a Common-wealth,or an ambitious Prince, 
could not with to have a better occafion whereby to get 
the poſſeſſion of a City, Seignory,or Province, than when 
he 1s required to ſend his armie ro defend it, But what? The 

. - Wddition,defire of revenge, or ſome other affection ofmen 

2 fn! 2dt8 ſo great, that to accomphlſh once theirpreſent will,they 
04 om forget all-ducy » andcafibehinde themthe care of all da0- 
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er and inconvenience whatſoever ,-that, may light upon + 
them. The Herules, Gothes, and Lumbards bytheſe means Examples of 
became Lords of [taly; the Frenchmen of the Gaules coun- yy = 
tric, the Engliſhmen of orcat Britaine, the Scots of Scot- _. 
; landafter they had driven ovit the Britons, & Pis,who cal. © En 
ledthemin for ſuccour. The Turks made themſelves Lords 
ofthe Eat Empire, and 6f che kingdome of Hungarie, be- 
ing likewiſe required ofhelpe by che Empecors of Conſtan- 
tinople, and by the States of Hungarie, Notlong fince Cai- 
radin a Pirate, being called by the inhabitants of Alger to 
drive the Spaniards gut of the fortrefle, afterhe had van» 
quiſhed them, he ſlueSe/im Prince of the towac;and made 
himſelfe king,leaving theeftaterto his brother Arradin Bar- 
beroſſa. And Saladinea Tartarian Captaine, being called by 
the Calpha and Inhabitants of Caire to drive the Chriſtians 
out of Soria, after the victory (lue the Calipha, and became 
abſolute Lord thereof. The foreſight which the Princes of 
Germanie had of che perill and hurt thatall rangers bring 
toancſtate, cauſed them to binde the Emperar Charles the charles the 
fifr, by the twelfth article of conditions, unto which he Ap dy 
ſwarc before he received the Imperiall crowne ,. that he bring any for- 
ſhould nor bring inany forren: ſouldiers into Germanie, ren fouldiers— 
And yetthrough the greatnumber of Spaniards, -Italians, 
and Flemings that came into the country ,. being called 
in againſt the Proteſtants, there wanted little of changing 
the eſtate of Almaigne into an hereditary kingdom, Which 
had bene ſoone done if king Henry the ſecond had not 
Raicd it by his French power: for which cauſe he was called 
by bookes publiſhed, and arches eretedintheir countrie, 
Protedloy of the Empire, anddelroerer of the Princes; who fince 
have concluded among themſelves, that they will never 
chooſea forren Prince, Charles the ſeventh king of France, Charles 7. 
havihg by his great good ſuccefſe and yertue, delivered 7a Og 
France of Engliſhmen, and knowing . wellthat ic: was ne+ ſouldiers. * 
ceſſary for him to be furniſhed with his owne forces, in+ 
ſituted the decrees of horſmen, and of the companiesof 
fooremen,, After that, king Lowes his ſonne aboliſhed his - 
fooxemen, nd began to-levy Switzers : whichbeing like- 
wiſe pratiſed by athes | PSS have 

ins > 


noted 
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noted, that by countenancing the Switzers, they haye cag. 
What inconves ſed their owne forces to degenerate and grow our of uſe, 
Rn obs diſanulled the footemen , and tied their horſemen to other 
biringSwirzers foormen : infomuch that (ince they have been uſedrofight 
in company of the Switzers, they thinke that they cannot 
obraine the victory,nor yet fight without them. Therefore 
the prudence of king F rancisthe fir, mult needs be hono-. 
EO nme ICd With exceeding great praiſe, in that he eſtabliſhed ſeyen 
7.legions of legions of footemen, accounting 6000,mento alegion :fo 
footmen. that therecould beno better device forthe maintenance 
ofwarlike diſcipline , nor more neceſlary for thepreſerya- 
tion ofthis kingdome, if thofe good ordinancesthatwere 
madeto this end be well marked. Nevertheles they werea- 
boliſhed in his raigne,eſtabliſhed againby Herry the fecond 
his ſuccefſor, and after that abrogated, I am of opinionthar 
if theſe ancient infititurions borh of horſemen and foore- 
men werereyived,they would be a good meane, wh 

wemightalwaieshave me of war to defend this kingdome, 
to conquer that which is taken fromit, and'ro helpe our 
friends : whereas now we are faine to uſc the ſervice ofun- 
$kilfullmen that are made captaines before ever they were 

ſoldiors, or elſc of neceffiry compelled to beg and to bi 
very deere the ſuccour of forretnations. My meaning is 
not that a Prince ſhould never me the helpe of others, but 
alwaies take his owne forces colleRed among bis ſubjects: 
Nay Ifay tothe contrary , that itmuſt needes be proft- 
How Prince table for himto uſethe ſuccors of his Alies, ſo that they be 
may oie ive, Joined with him in league offenſive and defenfive, Fotby 
Alics, this meanes, he doth nor onely make himſclſe ſtronger,but 
withall taketh away both that aid from his encmy, which 
he might otherwiſe have drawen from thence,and occalion 
 alfofromall mento make war with the one;except theywill 
\ have.the other alſo their enimy.Butaboveallthings ern 
- Prince truſt fomuch ro the ſuccors of hisalies, exceprhim- 
ſelfe with his ſubjeQs bee of oreater fIrength.' Andifalies 
areto be feared when they are ſtronger in another cont- 
try;.what affurance may a'man have of forren ſo[diors,thit 
2reatno league cither offenſive or defetifive with us ? Now 
if upon thedue conlideracion: of theſe things; ſoldiorsbe 
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carefully trainedup in good diſcipline ofwar,which may be 

collected our of many inſtitutions that are extanr, and itthe 

guiding o! them be given to good,vertuous, & expert Cap- 

raines, led onely with a defire ro dotheir duty to x Be King 

and country,this kingdome will be feared of ftrangers, and 

without feare it ſelfe of their aſſaults & enterpriſes. Eſpeci- 

ally if inthe Prince his abſence, the ſoveraigne authority of 

commanding abſolutely inthe army,be committed intothe 

hands ofa captaine woorthy his charge,as we have diſcour- 

ſed;who isable to wintheharts of men,& co provoke them 

to their duty by lively and learned reaſons: as namely,That 

all men muſt dieand therefore that it were too great falle in aman How x Cap. 

to refuſe to dre for publike profit , which bringeth unto ug immor.. ©3< ould 

tall glory, ſeeing he muſt once of neceſſity yecld up his life : that a touldiers. 

glorious death ts alwates to be preferred before a ſhamefull life tas- 

ned with reproch: briefly , if he can ground his exhortations »pox 

the occaſion of taking armes, of time, place, eſtate and condition of 

the enemies ,and of the good that will come to them, if they obtaine 

the vittory. But inall theſe things the juſtice and equity of 

the cauſc of warre, i3 that which moſt ofall maketh-good 

men couragious, who otherwiſe neycr ought to fight, We 

may readea million of goodly orations made in the time of 

war,and ſet foorth in one volume, with which every wiſe & 

prudent Captaine may helpe himſelte according as occafion 

is offeced. Now, if that ancient order & diſcipline, of which 

we have hitherto diſcourſed, & which may be learned mot 

at large intheir excellent writings, were tenucd and imita- 

te3 by our armies, as the [ate uſe and praiſe of Armes ex- 

erciſed at this day, is apt and fit for the ſame, being more 

terrible than that ofthe Ancients, who had no gun-pow- 

der,no doubt but great obedicce of ſouldiers towards their 

Captaines would atiſcof it, whereas now adaics in ſteade 

of commanding , they have nothing lefc but an humble re- 

quetrobeuſle 7 towards their ſouldiers, who nevertheleſſe 

rurne itinto contempt and want of courage. But if true 

obedience were joined with good order, the hope of proſ- 

pcrous ſucceſſe in ourenterpt iſes wold be far greater. Now 

when our affaires ſucceed happily, ſo that we have our enc- How vigory is 

mies at adyantage, or have gore ſome victory, we mult be. ©? be uſed, | 
.. "dd 3 . ware 
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ware leaſt inſolency blinde us in {ch ſore, that truſting t 

our good hap, we go beyond our bounds, and looſe the oc- 

 cafion of certaine and ſure benefit , through hope of ſome 

Examples of greater ood as yet uncertaine, Hanmbal,atter the diſcom. 
{uch as knew 0 ; 

not how ro uſe ILUTE of the Romans, at Cannas, ſentmen to Carthageto 

vitory wiſely, cary newes Of his vitory, and withall to demaund anew 

and to take np» | 

potruniry offe ſupply. Whereupon the Senate was long indeliberating 

red. what was to be done. Hmon,a prudent old man was of opi- 

nion, that they were to uſe the victory wiſely, and to make 

peacc withthe Romans,which they might obraine ofthem 

with honeſt conditions, and not to expeR the hazard of an 

other battell. -He ſaid rhatthe Catthaginians ought to bee 

farisfied with this declaration already made tothe Romans, 

that they were ſuch men as couid (tand againſt rhem: and 

therefore ſeeing they had woon one victory of them, they 

ſhould not venture the loſle of it, in hope of a greater. This 

prudent counſell was not followed, although afcerward the 

Senate did acknowledge it forthe bet, when that occaſion 

was loſt, Alexander the Great had already conquered allthe 

Eaſt, when the common-wealth of Tyrus, being greatand 

mighty, becauſe the city was \{cituated in the water(as Ve- 

nice 15) and aſtoniſhed at the greatnes and fame ofthat 

Monarchs power, ſent their Embaſſadors unto himto offer 

what obedience & {ubjeion he would require, upon con- 

dition that neither he nor his men wold enter into thecity. 

M:xander gifdaining that one city ſhould ſhut their ges 

againlt him,to whom the whole world was open, ſent them 

backe againe without accepting their offer, & went thither 

to-pitch his Campe ao41n it, Afﬀter he had continued the 

Tie Fyriom hege fowremoneths, he thought with himſclſe, that one 

/bducd by a. ONely Towne would ſhorten his glory more than all his 

exanccr. Other conquettis had done before : whereupon he purpoſed 

' ko try an agreement by offering that unto them which 

themſelues had required before. Bur when the Tyrians 

were waxen fo lully and bolde, that they did not onely 

refuſe his proffers, buralſo executed as many as cameto 

conclude withthem : Whereupon Alexander being moo» 

ved with indignation, cauſed an afſaule to bee made with 

ſuch heatand violence,that he tooke and ſacked the towne, 


put 
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put ſome of the inhabitants tothe edge of the fiword, and 
madethe reſidue ſeryants and ſlayes, Agreement and com- 
poſition is alwaies to be preferred before continuance of 
war. And howſoeyet a man may ſceme to be aſſured, and 
as it werecertaine of the viory, yet ought he to doubr 
the uncertainty of humane things. That couragious and 
valiant Hannibal, being called out of Traly by his countrie- 
men to fuccour them againſt the Romans, by whom they 
were belieged, when his army wasyct whole, demanded 
peace of them before he would enter into battell, becauſe 
he ſaw that if heloſt it, he brought his countrie into bon- 
dage. What then ought another to do, that hathleſſe yer- 
rue andexperiencethan he ? But men fall into the ecror of 
unmeaſurable hope, upon which taying themſelves with- 
out further conſideration , they are oyerthrowne, Some- It ou _ 
times when we contemneour cnemietoo much, and bring gegornemen, 
him into a deſperate eſtate, we make him more venturous 
to undertake , and violent to execute any dangerous mat- 
. ter. Deſpaire (ſaid Twbero) is the laſt bur the lirongelt al- 
ſaulc, and a moſt invincible tower. For this cauſe the anci- 
ent Romane Captaines were very diligent and carefull to 
layall kinde of neceſſity to fight upon their men, and to 
rake it from their enemies by opening unto them p_ 
ro eſcape, which they might have ſhut up againſt them, 


King John, becauſc he would not make peace v iththe Enge Tohn king of 
liſh hoſt, which deſired to eſcape onely with life, was taken by the Erglih- 
and carried priſoner into England, and his army confilting men. 

of forty or fifty thouſand men , was diſcomfited by tenne 


thouſand Engliſhmen, ſome ſay more, ſome lefſe. Gafton de Ga/ion de 


Foix,having woon the battell ar Ravenna, & following at- on 


ter a ſquadron of Spaniards that fled, loft his life, and made 

all thatapreie unto the enemic , whichhe had conquered 

before in Italy. Ancient hiſtories are full of ſuchexam-, 
ples, andnamely of ſmall armies that overcame thoſe that that overcame 
were great and mighty. Darius againſt e Alexander, Pom. 3% 

pey againſt Ceſar, Hanmbalagainſt Scipio , Afarons Antoning 

againſt Auguſtus , Mithridates againſt Sy, had greater 

forces without compariſon thanthcir enemies, Therefore 

good Trajanſaid,that Ts accept of war, to gather agreat num- 
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ber of men, to put them in order, to groe battel! ' appertaineth te 


Vidorie com- men; but to grue viftory was the worke of God oneh: ſothat 
P'S; we great armies prevaile but little againſt the wrath of t Hef, 


If then we would know a good way how we (hall never be 
vanquiſhed,we muſt not truſt ro our armor orforce,but al- 
waies call upon God to dire our counſels for the beſt, 


valiant men By this alſo we ſhall be perſwadedto uſe viftory mildly,ſce- 
——_—— ing iris the property of valiant men to be gentle and gra- 


cious, ready to forgive, and to have compaſſion of them 

Nerreevitory that ſuffer and endure affliction. There is no true vifory 
withcurcle- , ; 

wencie. (as Marcus Aurelins wrote to Popriion captaine of the Par- 

| thians ) but that which carieth with it ſome clemencie: {6 

tar 2 rigorous and crucll man may not 18 reaſon be cal- 

led victorious. And it is moſt true, that to overcomeis hu- 

mane, but the aRion of pardoning is divine, As touching 

the ſacking and overthrow of townes taken in warre, care- 

full heed / ſaith Cicero ) muſt be taken, that nothing be 

Ringleaders of done raſhly or cruelly. For it is the property of a noblchart 

dunif\ed, ang © PUNITh ſuch onely as are moſt gailty , and the authors of 

the multitude evil], andto ſave the multitude. Briefly, to obſerve in all 

og things whatſoeveris right and honeſt, ro be valiant and 

gentlc,to be an enemie to thoſe that do unjuſtly, favorable 

to the afflicted, levere to quarrellers, and full of equiryto 

ſuppliants, are thoſe praite woorthy qualities for which 

Alexander, Inlus Caſar, $ cipio, Hanmbal, C "Yrs, and many 

other both Greeke and Romiane Capraines are molt com- 


mendcd, who oughtto be imitated in the art of wat by all 
excellent men, 
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ARAM.T 7 E have hitherto diſcourſed (my compa- 
| V/ non: ) of vertues and vices, tor which 

| the life of man is praiſed or diſprailed 
in all eflates and conditions, whereunto the variety of mas 
ners;and inclinations to ſundry Rudies and works call meng 
and makethem fit. Whercinwe have chiefly followed the 
ends and bounds of honeſty and equity propounded by 
MorallPhilolophers , from whence they draw particular 
| duties, 
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duties,and all ations of yerrue, uſing a very commendable 
and excellent order & diſpoſition. Now ſeeing we are come 
-to the end ofthe cauſe of our aſſemblic,as we beganit with 
the true and Chriſtian knowledge of the creaticn of man, 
and of the endeof his being , unknowneto ſo many great 
perſonages in the world, whoare lightened onely with hu- 
mane ſciences, which are bur darknes in regard of that hea- Hamane ſeien- 
venly light,the cternall word of God,that guideth the ſouls Pohang 
of the beleevers;lI think that we oughtalloroend & breake gad > wg 
up this our mecting together with the manner of a happic 94 of God. 
life and death,according to thoſe endes that are propoun- 
dedunto us by the infallible rule of all verrue and truth, 
which ifthey be not ſo ſubrilly ſet downs and diſputed, as 
the Philoſophic ofthe Ancients is, yer at the leaſt they are 
without compariſon better and more certaine. Gotothen, 
let us heare you diſcourſe f(t ofa happy Life. 
ACH1T0B.Bleſſed arethey (faith the Prophet) that awell PlaL84. 5, 11 
#1 the houſe of God,and that evermore praiſe him,having his waies 40 
in their hearts. He will give them grace and plorie,and will nith- 
hold no good thing from them that walke wprightly, 
AsER. What happier life can we require,than that which 
S. Tohacalleth cternall life:namely,7s know one only true God, oho.17.2, 
and leſus Chriſt whom he hath ſent ? But it belongeth ro thee 
Ar ANAtofeede our ſpirits withthis excellent ſubject. 
AMANA. Although the ſpirit of God , teaching his juſt 
and holy will by a doQtrine that is hmpie and voide of all 
vaine ſhew of wordes, hath notalwaics obſerved and kept. 
ſo ftriQly ſuch a certaine order and methode, to prepare 
and to dire rheir lives that ſhall beleeve in him,as the Phi- 
loſophers did , who affe&ted the greateſt ſhew outwardly 
that they could , thereby to make maniteſt the ſharpnes of 
their wit,and the greatnes oftheir humane underfianding, 
yer may we cafily gather our of this divine doctrine (which 
doth more deface all glittering ſhew and beauty of humane 
| ſciences, than the Sun excelleth darknes) a moſt excellene 
order, teaching usto framea happie life according to; the 
 mouldand patterne of true and heavenly yertue.This order 
conlifteth oftwo parts,the one imprinting in our hearts the 


love of juſtice,the other giving unto us accrtaine rule, _ 
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wil not ſuffer us to wander hither & thither,nor to ſlip afide 
inthe framing of our life, Concerning the firſt point, the 
Scriptute is full of very good reaſons to encline our hartsto 
Ofthelove of love that Good, which indeed is tobe defired,l meane per- 
righteonſnes, felt righteouſnes, With what foundation could it begin 
Levit1g 2, Þerter,than by admoniſhing us to be ſanRlified, becauſe ow 
r.Pet.1,15.16 Gods holy? Whereunto the reaſonis added, that although we 
were gone aſtray as ſheepe ſea: tered + diſperſed 1 the Labyrinth 
of thus werld,yet he hath gathered 145 together to joyne us to him- 
jar When we heare mention made of the comuntction of 
| God with us, we mult remember,that the bond thereof is 
Holines is he. holines, and that we mui dire our Reps thither , asto the 


ling. end of ourcalling,that we may be cransformed into the true 


' image of God, which through finne was defaced inthefirft 
man,and conſequently inus. Moreover, to mooveusthe 
moreto embrace that onely and true God,the ſpirit of God 
teacheth us, that as he hath reconciled us unto himlſelte in 

Chriſtis2 p2t his ſonne Teſus Chriſt, ſo he hath appointed him to beunto 
ouſacs unto'us, US 2n example and patterne,unto which we mult conforme 
ourſelves, This heavenly word alſo taketh occaſion toer- 

hort us thereunto in infinite places, drawing his reaſons 

from ail the benefits of God, and from all the parts of our 

Malach1.6. ſalvation. As when it is ſaid; That ſecing God hath given him- 
ſelfe to be onr Father we are ts be accuſed of notable mngratituae, 

\.. if webehavenot ourſelves as his children, Secing Tefus Chriſt 
Epb,5-26.30. hath clenſed us by che waſhing ofhis blood, and hath com» 
— - municated this purification unto us by baptiſme,there is00 
reaſon why we ſhould defile our ſelves with new filthines. 

Secing he hath joynedand ingrafted us inco his body, we 

muſt carefullylooke, that we defile not our ſelves inany 
Col 3.1.2: fort, being members of his body. Secing he that is _ rs 
gone upto heaven,we muſt lay aſide all earthly affeftions ana ape 

1.Cor 6.19, | with all our heart to _ 4m hife, _ the hohie Ghoft 
hath conſecrated 114 to be the temples of God, we muſt labour and 

ftrive that the glorie of God may be exaltedin ns, & beware! hat 

1-Thel.5.9, Wereceive no pollution, Secing our ſoules and bodies are foreap- 
pointed to enjoy that inmortalitie of the kingdeme of heaven,and 

the incorr rptible crowne of God his glorie, we mu endeuvonr #0 


| keepe both the one aud the other prre and unſpotted until ”Y 
of 
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of the Lord,Behold ſurely gaod grounds, meeteto frame & 
infticute a happy life by,& to move achriſtianto bring forth 
the effects of fuch an excellent & wootthytitle throughthe 
love of righteouſnes, having this markealwaies before his 
cies to direct all his ations thereunto : namely, to aſpire to Wemuttal. 
that perfection which God commandeth, From which al- vis firive to 
though the affeRions ofour fleſh ſeeke to ſeparate us, and ———_—_ 
the difficulties are grear, ſo that it is impoſſible for us to at- 
taine perfection thereunto in this morcal priſon, yet let us 
leave off to follow that way which we have once begun, 
looking to our marke in puritie,uprightnes,ar.d fimplicitie, 
and ſtriving to come to ourend, untill we perfeRly ſee thar 
ſoveraign goodnes, whe having put oft che infirmity of our 
fleſh,and being made partakers ot that goodnes in ful mea- 
{ure,we ſhal be received of God into his keauCly kingdom, 
Letus now cometo the ſecond point, Although the Law 
of God compriſed in ten Commandements, and thoſe 
tenalſo contained onely in two, hath a moſt excellent me- 
thode and well ordered diſpolition, whereby ro direR our 
life, and to make it happic, yet it hath pleaſed our good 
Maſter, his etcrnall Sonne, to frame them that are his by 
an exquiſite doArine, according to that rule which he had 
ivenunto themin his Law. The beginning of that way 
which heraketh, is after this ſort : namely, to teach them 
that it is the dutie of everie faithfull man, to offer his bodie tn -— 
aliving holy,and acceptable ſacrifice to God, wherein con- fall manis, 
feth the chiefeſt point of that ſervice which we owe unto Rom,12.12. © 
him.Then he goeth on to exhort us, that we would not fa- 
ſhion our ſelves tothis world, but be changed by therenu- 
ing of our mind,that we may proove what is the good will 
of God.That is no ſmall reaſon to fay that we mult conſe. Fram logs 
crate and dedicate our ſelves to God, that from hence for- {eyes ts God. 
ward we ſhould neitherthinke,ſpeake, meditate, or do any 
thing bur to his glorie. For it is not lawfull to apply any 
thing thats conſecrated to a prophane uſe, Now, it we be 
not our owne,but belong to the Lord, we may thereby ſee 
both howto:avoid error,and whither we muſt dire all the 
parts ofour life:namely,to the rule of his holy and juſt will. 


Let us notpropound to our {elyes this ende, to ſecke after 
| that 
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that which is expedieart for us according to the fleſh. Letus 
forget our ſelves as much as may be, and all things thatare 
about us, Wearethe Lords, let us live md die to hints and 
lethis wil and wiſedome governe all our ations. Letallthe 
parts of our life be referred to him as to their onely ende: 
and let all our humanereaſon yeeld and retire,that the ho- 
ly Ghoſt may have place in us, and chat ourreaſon may be 
ſubjeR ro his direftion, to the ende we may no mareliye 
of our ſelves, but having Iefus Chriſto live and reipne 
Gal.:,z0, Within us, [{ve (faith $, Paule) yet not [ now,but Chriſt lroeth 
i me, Truly he that hath Iefus Chriſt living in him, and - 
that liveth in Teſus Chrift,liveth no more in him-ſelfe, and 

careth leal(t for him-ſelfe, For if all true love hath ſuch force 

withinthe heart where it is placed , that it carcth nor for 

it ſelfe, but dcelighteth in, and is altogether paitaker of 

the thing that it loveth: how much ftronger ſhall thehea- 

yenly loye be to withdraw all our affeGtions from theearth 

unto the things of the Spirit? O good Teſus,” O loveof my 

True love of ſoule (faith S, Augyſtine ) as often as love beginnerhinme, 
God breedeth jr endeth with hatred in thee : but when it beginneth in 
efour ſelves, thee , I come to the hatred of my ſelfe : ſo that the ſcope of 
thy love is nothingelſe but diſlike of our ſelyes. Therefore 

Math.16.24+ our Saviourſaid to his diſciples,chat if any man would fol- 
low him, he ſhould forfake himſclfe. Moreover, after the 

Fruits ofthe heartofman is once poſſeſſed with this deniall of himſelte, 


c-viallof our firſt, all pride, haughtines,and oftentation,are baniſhed out 


of the ſoule : next coverouſnes, inremperance, ſuperf]uirie, 
defire of honour, and of all delights, with therelt of thole 
vices that are pa. 1607 through the love of our ſelves: 


Contrariwiſe, where the deniall ofour ſelves reignethnot, 
there is man givEoverto all kind of yillanie, without ſhame 
or bluſhing : or ifany ſhew of vertuc appeare ia his actions, 
© INN ox is corrupted before God through a wicked deſice of glo- 
cuſeofthe TI6-Moſt of our imperfeRtions proceede fro the love of our 
moſtof ourim: (clves, which hinderechusfrom diſcharging our durie to- 
The Hef tor wardsGod andtowards our neighbours, according to cha- 
 chariie, | ritie, Charities nothing elſe butto love Godfor himfelfe, 
and our neighbor for his ſake:1 fay,to love God,becauſche 


is the ſoyeraign good,& becauſe the greatnes of his good- 
nes 


Of a happplite. 


of God ſhirieth in them, whom he hath ſubfticured:inh 


place, that we ſhould acknowledge towards them the be- 


nefits which hehath beftowed uponus, And who isableto 
performe thoſe duties that S. Paxle requirethin charicy,un- 
leffe he hath renounced himſelfe, that hemay ſeckenothing 
but the profits of hisneighbor?Zove( faith he)/uffererh long: 
"tis bountifull,it envie:h not:it doth not boaſt it ſelfe: it is not pufe 
fedup: it diſdaineth not:it ſceketh not her own things:it is not pro= 
voked to anger,and (o foorth. If that onely ſaying were there, 
that we muſt not ſeeke our owne profite,it ſhould be of no ſmall 
force with our nature, which draweth us ſo much tothe 
love of our ſelyes,that we forgetwhart we owe toourneigh= 
bours. But if we would faithfully diſcharge this durie, ler us 
| Whileſt wedo good, and exerciſe the offices ofhumanitie, 

remember this rule : That we are Stewards of all that God hath 

ivennnto #r, whereby we may helpe our neighbor,andrhat 
one day we ſhall give account howwe have executed our 
charge limited unto'us in the pradtiſe of charitie, by a true 


and ſonnd affeRion of friendſhip. Which thing will have 


place amongſt us, when wetake upon us their perſons that The effe& of 
Rand in need of ſuccour, whenwe pity their miterie,as iff we woe —_— 
felrand ſuftainedir, and whe we ate touched withithe ſain® neighbour. 


affeRion of mercie to helps them, thaxisin'us cohelpe our 
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nes deſerveth it': to loveour peighbeurs,becauſetheiraace 


ſelves. As for that which only concerneth our dury towards 


God,the denial of our ſelves wil make us patient &Mecke. 
And whe our affeQtions pricke us forward toſeeke how we 
maylive in reft & exſ6,theſcriprurealwaies bringeth us back 
tothis, that refigning ourſelves and all chat: wehave, into 
the hands of God, we ſhould ſubmitthe defires of our heare 
to him, that we may tame them, and bring themunderhis 


yoke.Wearcled with a furious kindeof intemperancq arid The nania)in- 
with at unbrideled luſt, indefiring credit acid honor; infees Glacion of md 


king after power and might; in heaping up ofriches,andin 
gathering together wharſoever we judge meere for pompe 
& magnificence.On the other fide,we marvellouſly feare 8 
hate povertie,baſenes, and ignominy, and flie fromthem as 


muchas we ean,Hereupon we: ſee in whar diſquietneſſeof 
mind al they are that order their lives after theirown _ 


1,Cor.13.4; 


Y- 
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ſcll,how masy:waies they aſſayto artainto that,untowhich 
theis ambitioniandicoyetouſacfle carrieth. them, But 
that ſubmirthem(elves wholy underthe yoke of Gods wil 
neyerincangle themſelves inthele ſuares.For firl}, they nei 
ther defire, hope, or imagine of any other meanes to pro. 
ſperby;than the blefling of God: and. therefore they (aie 
andreftchemſelycs aſſuredly chereupop,as upon that which 
isableto give thema good Hue in all things, and eruefeli. 
citie, which cannot in any wiſe be inthe doings of wicked 
men, whatfalſe profperitic ſoever appeareth inthe cies of 
fleſh... Hereof it cometh, that.cacy alpire not throughin» 
juſtice or other finifter meanesto any worldly goods, but 
contemnethem, ſecking afterthe onely true goods which 
turne them not aſide from innocencie, For they are aſſy * 
redly perſwaded thatthe bleſſing of God isnotexten- 
ded upon the wootrkers of iniquitic, but onely uponſuch 
as-arg upright intheir thoughts and workes. Morcoves, it 
ſerveth fora bridle.torefiraine them, that they burnenor 
with a diſordered defire of worldly goods, becauſethey 
holde this for certaine, that the bleſſing of God«annot 
helpe them to obrainethat which is -leane contrarie to his 
word ,whereby weare commanded to withdraw our whole 
heart fromthis world,that we may lift it up in the medigatis 
on ofcternall happines.The Lord(ſaich Jaſtine Martyr )will 
Coruptible not honor his children with worldly happines,for areward 
rg: aren® oftheirpietie.For thoſe things that areſubjeR to corrupti: 
compence for on cannothbe arecompence to good men for their yertue: 
verruons men» hecauſe they are circumſcribed and limited by the-change 
ofthe mortalt cſtate'of yertuous men, who are deprivedals 
together of them at the time of their death. And as good 
menare not ſaid or accounted to beof the world, ſotheir 
« 12-1 +1 Blory riches, & wealth,are not in the earth, Sothario what 
+7550? eftareſoever aChriſtian man is,he feeleth himſelfe alyaics 
moovedto-gire gloryto God, and judgeth-tbat: al;4 
areappointed by him in ſuch ſort, as is moſt expedient for 
Rom.8.28, Wisſalvation.Ifadyerſity preſſe him,aod the miſcries of ma0s 
Ufeſeckeromake him diſtruft the grace and favor of God, 
or 1b murmureagainfthim throughimpaticacicybe Guiveth 
| ſomuchrhe more on the 9thet ſide ro conſider of ions 
C11 : hs yenty 


Ofa happy life. 


infinite kindes of evils, unto which Ieſus, Chrift-their 


was firſt made ſubje, Where this conſolation! followerh 
preſently uponit, that ſuch alife is a preparation to fol- 
low him into his eternall glory, Yeathe more we are af- 
flited and endure miſcries, the moreisqur.' ſocictie/with 
Chtift Telus certainely confirmed unto. us. Now thechiefe Rom,8.17. 
rulepropounded unto us by the ſpirit of God concerning 
this matter is,that with what kinde of tribulation ſoever we 
are afflicted, we ſhould looketo this ende,rg acquaint out 
ſelves with-the contempyjof: this prelentlife;; thatwe may 
thereby be brought on to:meditateuponthelife to:come 
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venly juſtice and-goodnes, jnthatthechafticcth him jultly; 1,1 1..c 
and for his benefate: and arming :;himſclfe;withpaticocs, © *- /--1 
he expecteth wich a quietand thankfull:migde-theiſſue of 
God his ordinance, whereunto he wholy {ubrmicterh him» : 
ſelfe. Beſides, he confidereth how God calleth all- his to 

beare their croſfle,and teacheth them topreparethemſclyes 
coſuſtaine a hard and laborious life, full-of/rravell, and of 


Marth.16, 24- 
25+ 


But becauſe this divine wiſedomie knoweth: fullwell that 


we are enclined andled with a blinde and even brutiſh 
love ofthis world,it-uſeth a very apt reaſonto drawus back 
and to awaken our{luggiſhnes,:that our hart ſhould wotbe 
, too much ſettled upon\uch a fooliſh loove. There is:trone of 


us that will not feeme to./ſpire throughout 1he-whole 


courſe of his life to a heaventy immortalitie, yea to frive 
for the obtaining of it, For-we are aſhamednotto excell 


the bruite beaſts in ſome thing , whole condition would 


ſceme to bemore happy thanours.; if we had no-hope of 


eternitie afterdeath. Nevertheleſſe, if.a man examine the 
counſels,dehberations,neterpriſes and works of every one, 
he ſhall finde nothing bur earth in them, being ſuch as tend 
altegether to the comodity of thislife.Now this blockiſhs 
nes proceedeth from hence, that our underſtandings 2s it 
were dirnmed with chat vaine bcightoes which riches, ho» 


nots & powers have in outward ſhew,wherdy it is hindered 


from looking farther.In like maner our heart being preſſed 
with the aFeQions of the fleſh,which propound unto it co- 
vetouſnes,ambition,and all-other carnall deſires, our ſoule 


js at length perſwadedco ſeckeforher ſelicitic upon _ 
a. 
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| ' 742 Of a happy life. 
| HowGodtex The Lord therfore tromeet withchis miſchicfe reacherh his 


pheth ust0 . ſervants 'ro/know the vanitieof this preſent life, by exerci- 

ricof rhislife, ſing therndaily with divers miferies. He ſendeth themno 

profperitie, which is not mingled with greater adverſity, 

that by learning to coremn altogether thisearthly lie;they 

may frame their hearts to defire andro meditate upon the 

life to come;Wherfore whe they try by: afflictions,charthis 

preſenrlife; conſidered ini ſclte; is full of diſquietneſle, of 

troubles,alrogether miſetable,and in no reſpeRhappy,that 

all the wealthrthereof had in ſo grear efiimation, is tranſiro- 

rie and uncertaine, vaine, and mingled with infinite milc- 

ries.they concludethereupon thatnothingsisto be ſought 

or hopedfor inthis world bur calamity; and thatthe crown 

| of glory & true felicity is to be looked for el{-where,name- 

remurnot ly, in heaven. Notwithſtanding, as long as they enjoy this 

Fngsof ths life, he would not have them ſo to contemne it, as to grow 

ip, inco a hatred ther6f;or tobe unthanktfull ro God torthebe- 

nefits which they daily receivetherin ofthis Majeſty,butra- 

ther to account it a ſpeciall gift ofhis heavenly clemency,in 

that through the midſt of thoſe tribulations which they cn- 

dure, he maketh a way and entrance for them unto eternall 

life. For which,and for thoſe infiait bleſſings which cheyre- 

ceivealſointhis life ofhis goodnes, they acknowledge that 

they are bound toyeeld unto. him immortall char.ks,labou- 

_ ring only to unfold themſelves out ofthis over-great dehire 

of man, carried away with the difordinatelove ofthis lite, 

that they may transfer their chiefeaffeion to the celefiial 

and heavenly life. And ſeeing iris ſo,thatall the faithfull,as 

long as they remaine upon earth, are as ſheep appointedto 

theſ{laughter, to the end th ey might be made conformable 

eo their head Chriſt Ieſus,urely chey ſhould be accoun- 

red paſſing wretched, if chey did not lift their mindes on 

highto ſurmount all that is ia the world , and to go Þc- 

yond the regardand care of things preſent.Oa the contra- 

ry fide, if they have once lift up their thoughts above the 

+ earth, when they ſhall ſe the unjuſt proſper in the world, 

Lnfxr— ara of when themſclyes ſhall be ungeutly handled by chem,when 

the mide of Fey {hall endurereprach,when they.ſhal be polled or affli- 

troubles Qed with any kind of injurie,their comfortia all thelc mw 
wi 
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things we muſt notnegleR io ſuch ſort, that we never uſe : 


« s ; 
Ofahappie Life, 743 
witt be tohavethe lat day before theireies, in which they 
know that the Lord wil gather his faithful oges togither in- 
tothe reſt ofthis kingdom, that he will wipe away the teares , ... 
from their cies, crowne them with glory, clothe them with wa _=_ 
gladnes, ſatisfie them with the excecding {weetenes of his eſt 
delicacies, exale them unto hishigh manſion, in a word, 
make them partakers of his happines. Inthe meane time 
going on in their courſe withall cranquillity and joy cf (pi- 
rit, they are cheerefully to give unto God that homage 211d 
worſhip that is due unto him,ſubmiccing themſclves wholy The ſumme of 
to his greatnefle, and receiving with all reverence his com- 2240029” ” 
mandemencs. Next, they mult put that truſt and harryaſ - 
ſurance in him, which they have received by knowing him 
aright,atributing to him all wiſcdome,juſtice;goodnes, ver- 
tueand truth, and making this account,that all their happi- 
nes is in communicating with him. Invocation followeth, 
wherby their ſoules muſt have recourſe unto him as to their 
onely hope,when they are preſſed with any necefhity. In the 
laſt place is thankſgiving, which is that acknowledgement, 
whereby all praile is given unto him, Vnder theſe 4.points, 
of worſhip,truſt,prayer,and thankſgiving, all thoſe innume- 
rable duties which we owe to God, may well be compre- 
hended. Moreover, the contempt of this preſent life, and 
the meditation ofthat which is immortall and heavenly, wil 
teach us the right uſe of _y goods created of God for The twe vfe of 
the ſervice of man, asneceſlary helpes for this life. Which *poraltaings. 


them but upon conſtraint andne-efſity, raking nodelighr 
in them as if we were ſencelefſe blocks, Mach lefle may we 
abuſe them by over great luſt in ſuperfluity and delights,bur 
apply them to that end, for which God hath created and 
appointed them for our good, and not for our hurt, name- ( 
ly,that they ſhould ſuſtaine, nouriſh, preſerve and delight | 'F 
ournature, uſing them in all temperance and mediocrity | { 
with thankſgiving. So that we are touſe theſe goods as tf 
though we uſed them not,that is to {ay, our chiefe affeRion 1 
and defiremuſt be ſo ſmally ſer upon them as if wewere hy ' i 
wholy deprived ofthem: and we muſt be diſpoſed and af- (; 


fected as well co ſultaine poyertie patiently and witha quiet 
| Ccc minde, 


744 -  OfDeath, 

minde, 2s to uſe abundance moderately, Eſpecially letus 

referre the trug and holy uſe of all our earthly commodities 

tothe works of charity, as we have already touched:knows, 

ing that all things are ſo given unto us by the goodnes of 

God, and appointed for our commodity, as things com- 

mitcedto out truſt, of which we muſt one day give account 

before his majeſtic, For the concluſion therefore of our 

ſpeech, we learne that the life of aChriſtianis a perpetuall 

fiudy and exerciſe of the mortificarion of the fleſh,untillix 

beſo throughly dead, that the Spirit of God may reigne 

. fully in his ſoule. Welearne allo, that our whole life ought 

to bea meditation and exerciſe of godlines, becauſe weare 

calied to fanQtification + that rrue happinefle of life in this 

Wien: World confiſteth therein, namely, when being regenerated 
happiclſe by baptiſme and the Spiricof God, wehave the love of 
bonliieih.  rightcouſnes throughly imprinted in our hearts, and follow 
[| the divine rule thereof by framing and direRing all our aQtis 
ons tothe glory of our God and profite of ourne:ghbours, 
Wherefore every one of us muſt take his vocation and cal- 

ling for a principle and grourd;and for a ſtation aſſhgned of 

God,unto which we mult dire our level, withdrawing our 

' minds from the yoke and bondage of thoſe naturall pertur- 
bations that are in us. We muſt not be led with. ambition- 

and defire to take hokd of many ſundry matters at once, be« 

ing aſſuced, that every work done according to our calling, 

how contemptible ſoever it be among men,ſhineth before 


Cod, and ſhall be rewarded by him, being accounted very 
precious in his light, | | 
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Of Death, Chap. 72. 
AM "Ne: man, ought ro be ignorant of this, that af- 


As ter God had'createdman inthe beginning, 
he placed himina garden and paradiſe full of 


all pleaſures and delights, & gavehimleaveto vicall things 
contained therein, the fruite of the knowledge of goodand * 
evill oneiy excepted,which was expreſly forbidden, Never- 
theles being unable to keepe himſelfe in that high degree 


and great dignity, he fy)l by dilobedicnce- ſo rhat thinking 
l | (0) 


- 


- 
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ro make choice oflife, he choſe the fruite of death, as God 
had foretold him {aying, Whenſoever thou eateſt o this frat of 
the knowledge of good and evill, thou ſralt die the death; which 
thing fell upon him, and upon all his poſterity. Whereby 
we ſce,thatthe reward and recompence offin, is death, not 
onely bodily death, but whichis more, ſpiritual, wherby we Rom.s.z;. 
arc baniſhed and ſhut out ofthe heavenly kingdome and in- 
hericance, if we apprehend notthar great grace and mercy 
of the tather offered to all that draw neere unto him by erue 
confidence in leſus Chriſt :to the end(as the Apoltle faith) 
that as ſine reigned unto dearh, fo grace might reigne by Rom. 5.2. 
rightcouſneſſe unto erernall life through leſus Chrift our 
Lord. And this is the onely way wherby to paſſe from death 
co life, when we ſhall be ſubjeR ro no condemnation or af- | 
flition. Moreover,neither ſword, famine,nor any other mi- | | |. 
{ery can hurt us, no not temporall death, which{ according T_- ( | 
to mans judgetnent)is the extreameſi of all miſeries, ſhall in way that lea- 
any ſorts confound us, but rather be ameane and pleaſant ant ws, bt k 
way for us to pale by from priſon and bondage to joyfull li- tobleſſedncile, .; 
berty, & from miſcrie to happines, Therefore my compani- + - x | 
ons,as death is theend of all men, happy tothe cle&, and 1 
unhappy tothe reprobate,fo let us hniſh our diſcourſes with F 
the handling thereof, | | 
' Aran. Nothing but death and the end ofthisbotily = 
life is able to accompliſh the wiſh and defireof a faithtull | .i7 
Chriſtian, For the ſpirit being then delivered, as it were out o 3 
of a noiſome and filthy priſon,rejoiceth with freedome and | 
liberty in thoſe pleaſant places, which it ſeekethafter and 
defiretivſo carnetily, 
» ACHITOB. /t declared that all tiru miſt once die. And Heb. 9.27. 
therefore ( as the Wileman ſaith ) whatſoever thou takeſt m tcclus.7 36+ 
hand, remember the end,and thou ſhalt never do amiſſe. Now A+ 
SER, asthou beganſtro lay the foundation of our Acade- Ml Ll - 
my , ſomake thouan ende of it withthe treatiſe of Death | 
that endeth all things, 

ASER. Itis1io marvell ifnaturall ſenſe be mooved and 1 
aſtoniſhed, when we heare that our body muſt be ſeparated } 
from the ſoule. But it is in no wiſe tollerable,that a Chriſti- 
an heart ſhould not haye ſo much light as to.ſurmount and 

Ccc3 ſupprefle 


Gen, 2417, 


The comfort 0 


ſtian againſt 


# 
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ſuppreſle this feare whatſoever it be, by a greater comfore 
and conſolation. For if we conſider that this tabernacle of 


; our body whichis weake, vicious, corruptible, caſuall, and 


every truechri- inclinin ; to putrefaCtion, is diflolved andas it were pulled 


death. 


Roin,s. 22, 


Againſt A. 

' abuts ard B: 
picures that 
denytheim - 
mortality of 


we ſoule, 


downe by death, that it may afterward be reſtored to a per 
feQ, firme, incorruptible and heavenly glory, ſhall not this 
certaine aſſurance compell usto defire carnelily that which 
nacure flieth andabhorreth ? If we confider that by death we 
are calted home from a miſerable exile,to dwel in our coun> 
trey,yea in our celeſtiall countrey,ſhal we not conceive ſin« 
gular conſolztion thereby 2 But ſome man may (ay,that all 
things defire to continue in their being. For the ſame cauſe 
1 fay,we ought to aſpire tothe immortalitic to come, where 
we have a ſerled eftate, whichis not feene at altupon earth, 
How cemmeth it to paſſe, that the bruit beafls and ſenceles 
creatures,cven wood and tones, having as it wereſome fee» 
ling of their vanity and corruption,are in expeRation ofthe 
judgement day that they may be delivered from their cor= 
ruption,and yet we that have ſome light ofnature,and boaſt 
that we arc illuminated by the ſpirit of God, lift not up our 
eics aboue this carthly putrefaction, when we talke of our 
being?Bur what ſhal-we ſay ofthoſe men(whoſe number a- 
hs is very great)who quenching all naturall light,& oppo= 
fing themſelves. direftly again(t the teſtimonies of truth, 
which preſſe their conſciences & ſound daily in their eares, 
dare yet doubt of, yea impudently deny this day of judge- 
ment, and the change ofthis mortal life in a ſecond, which is 
immortall?Ifthe word of God ſo expreſly ſet down for our 
aſlurancebe of (o little credit thatir will not ſatisfie them, 
yet how is it that they ate not convinced by the writings of 


| ſo many Ethnike and heathen Philoſophers, who make the 


immortality ofthe ſoule out of doubt,and by the confideras. 
tion of the being of this life conclude a judgement to come, 
which bringeth perpetuallhappines & felicity to the ſoules 
of the bleſſed, and everlaſting miſery and paine to themthat 
are unhappy?Pl/atounder the name of Socrates may ſerve fora 
ht teacher for ſuck Epicures and. Atheiſts that wil-not heare 


.. the heavely word ofthe almighty. Frowhence cometh it (ſaith 


heYhat we ſee. ſo many wicked men paſſe the. conſe of their Gait 
” | 


” 


Of Death;'- 47; 

132 world! ly haypmes & felrenty ; and die oreat peft ardquietnes 
whereas onthe other ſage (6 _ good tc hers tie ingreat of: | 
fluktions,and moſt hard calamittesfThe reaſon rr, becauſe God doth Plato prooveth , 
mot puniſh and chaſtice a the wicked upon the earth, to the end roman 
menmay hnow, that there is ajudgement ro come wherein the un- prey ig 
gealines of {nch men (hull be correlted.Neither doth he recompence Tx 
ai good men mth bleſngs in this world, tothe end they ma 1y hope 
that there is aploct m the other bfe where the vertuom ſhall be re- | uv 
warded. Likewiſe he doth not puniſh all the wicked, nor reward all 

26d men here beneath , left men ſhould rhinke that the vertuons 


5 oY © He ng . C "LF +5 are diſcerned 
the Deity , ſtrive to imitatert by goodl works done to the benefit from the 


this world”, we nanſt therefore undoubtedly confeſſe '"rhir thi en vgs. 9p [4 

another life after this , wherein ood men are eternally rewarded, promny les 

end rhe wicked puniſhed, Otherwiſe it would fellow, that God ca+ 

red movefos the withed than for the good, which wetetoo abſurd 4 

to grant. From bence that divine Philsſopher dr aweththis conclus = | 
| Cece 3 ſion | 'F 


ſion, that the life of a wiſe man ought to be a perpetnall meditation 
' of death, and that the very feare to:die, andnot any deſire to live, 
p 's that which maketh death fearful tothem that know not the im» 
mortality of the ſoule: Now the ought not theſe men to bluſh 
for ſhame , that dare doubt of the ſecond life and future 
judgement,when they heare this diſcourſe of an Erhaik and 
Pagan,deſtitute of that erue ight of God, and fincere1eligi- 
on which is manifclted to us in Teſus Chriſt? Truly nothing 
1s more cleer in all che holy Scripture,thi thar as before the 

firſt day mentioned in Geneſis, all things werepoſleſſed of 
Execity,ſothat there was neither time, nor yeare, nor mo«- 
reth.,inor ſeaſon, bur all things were in that Eternity, fo 
whearhe laſtday ſhall come, all ſhall be eternal forthe feli- 
city of the good,& torment of the wicked.But toreturne to 
 _..__ Qurſpeechof death,, the word of God giveth us to under- 
Three kin.ls of (land of three kinds of death:the ohe.is the ſeparation of the 
ccath, foule from thebody', with the-difſolution of the body vn- 
" till chexeſurieRion,and of this is durpreſent diſcourſe. The 
ſecond is the death of fin, as it is faid oftentimes, that they 
are dead that nouriſh themlelves in hone... The third is cal- 


_ Ap0c,20, 6, led inthe Apocalyps,the ſecond death,and ſometimes eter- 


pal death;unto whichthewicked.ſhal becondemnedin che 

laſt. judgement, Therefate.y49.contiyue our ſpeech of cor- 

porall and temporalldeathgifthe doctrine of the Sonne of 

God. be neverſ9little apprehended of us by faith, we ſhall 

Whykle Cork ſee clrerely.cnough thax the fairhfull ought to havetbat in 
ry, ant greactequelt, whichto humane ſenſcſeemerth neither hap- 
| Jephadca be defired, {eeing,it rurneth to their (alyarion::It 

- >: 3vflopgerthtohimihagyilngt go unto Iefus Chriſt to feare 
-uj> 5-2" deaths &.to beunwilling to goto Chrift, isa badge of ſuch 
»aoneas will not reigne with him. What. traveller having 

paſſed. many dangerous waies,rejoiceth not when he draw- 
ethi'ngereta his countrie? and who isnot contentto depart 

- ».. :4r out of an.old ruinous hoiſe ? Whatpleaſure have we inthis 
 *world, whichdraweth gecre to an endevery day,and which 

6+ | ſelleth unto us ſo deere- thoſe pleaſures that we receive 
+ yur life *therejn? What other thin g is this lifebuta perpetual battel 
| andaſhar pe Skirmiſh, whergia We dre one whilehurt with 

envic., anotherwhile wich ambition, and byandi by _ 

Iv, \ ome 


© 


ſome othervice* belides the ſudden onſcts given upon our 
' bodies by athouſand ſort of difeaſes, and flouds of adverfi- 
ties upon our ſpirits? Who then will not ſay with S. Paxle,] 
aefire to be diſſolved and to be with Chriſt? Why do wedaily 
pray that the kingdome of God ſhould come,tfit be nar for 
the delire which we oughtro have to ſee the fulfilling cher- 
of inthe other life? We have a thouſand teſtimonies inthe 
Scripture, that the death of the body is a certaine way by 
which we palle into that true and eternall life, and into our 
owne country. Fleſh and bloxd (faith S, Pale) carnot inherite 1.Cor.1s.50, 
the kingdome of God,neither doth corruption inherite mcorruptio, 53-5455. 56, 
For this corruptible muſt put on incorruption , and this mortall '* 
muſt put on immortality : then ſhall be fulfilled that which is mrit- 
ren: Death i ſwallowed up imwiflory. They that belceye in leſus 
Chriſt have already oyercome death,(in,and hel. And there- 
fore contemning death they may ſay: O death, where i thy 
ſting? O gravewhere ug thy wittory? The ſting of death is (in, and 
the ſtrength of ſin ts the law: but thanks be unto God which hath 
given us vittory through our Lord Teſuu Chriſt, He that hath 2.Cor.q.14. 
raiſed up the Lord leſus, ſhall raiſe u« up al/o.Our converſation is Phul.3.,20,31, 
,m heaven, from whence alſo we looke for the Saviour, even the 
Lord leſius Chriſt, who ſhall change our wile body that it may be 
faſvioned like unto his glorious body, according to the working, 
whereby he ts even able to ſubdue all things under himſelfe,Te are D 
dead{(faith heto the Colofſians) and your life is hid with Teſus Col. 3. 3-4- 
Chriſtin God. ' When Chriſt which i our - ſhall appeare ; then 
ſhall ye alſo appeare with him in glory. My vrethren((aith heto ? 'Thel, 4.13, 
the Theſſalonians) 1 would not have your ignorant concerning Dt 
them which are aſlcepe,that ye ſorow not even as other which kave 
no hope. For if we beleeve that Ieſics is dead, and 15 riſeu, even ſo 
them which ſleepe tu Jeſus will God bring with him. leſcis Chriſt Heb.z.14. 11. 
(faith to the Hebrews ) was partaker of fleſt and blood: that is 
to ſay, was truly man, that he might deftroy through demth, hun 
that had the power of death, that u,the drvell, Andrhat he might F 
delrver al! them,who for =_ of death were all their life time ſub-" 
jet? to bondage. God hath ſaved #4, and called us with an holy cal= 


ling (as he ſaith to 7imorhie ) not according to our works, but ac 2.Tim.1.9.0._. 
cording ts bis owne parpoſe & grace whith was givero nurhrough 
Chriſt Ieſwus before the world was, but is now made manifeſt by the 

Cece 4 appearing 


: 
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730 Of Death, | 
xppearind of ove Saviour Teſia Corift, who hath aboli/hed death; 
. & hath bro»ght life and immortality unto light throjegh the Gof- 
Tob. 19.25.26. Pell, 1 amſure (laith 1ob ) that myredeemer liveth , and he ſhall 
27. ' fandthelaſtonthe earth. And though aſter my chin wornees de- 
ftroy this body,yet roll Iſee Godin my fleſh hom 1 my (elfe ſhall 
ſee and mine ewes [all behold, and none other for me. leſt C hri(t 
is our head, aud we are his members.This head cannot be with;. 
lob.12. & 17--0ut his members, neither can forſake them. Where Chriſt 1, 
there ſhall we bealſo, He that conſidereth diligently theſe 
places of Scripture, and infinite others contained therein, je 
cannot be but he ſhould have gorcat joy and comfort in hig 
heart againſt al! feare & horror of death, And then coming 
to comparethe miſeries which'never leave this life, with thar 
unſpealcable happines and tclicity,vhzch eve hath not ſcene, nei. 
ther eare hath heard , neither came into mans heart , which God 
hath prepared in the ſecond and eternal life for all faithfull belee. 
vers; a Chriſtian will not onely paſſe over this mortal life 
with eaſe and without trouble , but will evencontemne 
and make no account of it, in reſpeRof that which isims 
Whotheybe mortall. But to whomis death ſweete if not to them that 
arearer bor? The poore hireling is' well at eaſe when he hath 
" donehisdaies worke. So deathis alwaies ſweet to the af- 
flited, bur to them that put their truſt jn worldlythings, 
the remembrance thereof is bitter,Now then the children 
of God are nor afraid ofdeath , bur ( as Cypriay writeth in 
an Epiſile ſent to the Martyrs of Chriſt) he that ence-hath 
overcome death in his owne perſon , doth daily overcome 
him in his members: ſo that we have Ieſus Chrift not onel 
a beholder of our combats, but alſo an afſhiRanrand fighter 
» with us. And by his grace abounding in the hearts ofthe 
 faithfull, they are ſo much the more bent to meditate upon 
the benefits of the future and eternall life , as they ſee 
that they are environed with greater Rore of miſcries in 
this fading andtranfitory life. Then comparing both togi- 
ther they finde nothing more eafic than to finiſh ſweetcly 
their race, and to value the one as little, as they accountthe 
other abſoluteinallfelicity, Morcover,ſecing heaven is our 
countrey, what isthe earth elſe but a paſſage in aftrange 
land? Andbecauſc it is accurſed unto us for finne, it is no- 
thing 


1. Cot. 2, 9+ 


of Dearth, X 75] 


thing elſe bur the place ofour baniſhment, If our departure 

' out of this world be an-entrance to-life , what is this world 
butaſcpulcher? Anto dwell here what is itelfe butto be 

plunged indeath? If it be liberty to be delivered out of this 

body, what is the body but a priſon? And if it be our chiefe 

happines to enjoy the preſence ofourGod, isirnot a mi- 

ſerie not to enjoy it ? New untill we goout ofthis world, 

we ſhall be as it were ſeparated from God. Wherfore if this E 2 
earthly life be compared withthe heavenly,no doubt bur it life and har 
may be contenined and accounted asit were dung. True it My*5 cer 
is that we muli not hate ir, but ſo far foorth as it kceepeth us 

in ſubjection to ſinne, And yerwhileſt we deſire to fee the 

end ofit, we muft not be carelefle ro keepe our ſelves in ic 

to the good plealure of God , that ourlonging may be far 

fromall murmuring and impatiencie; For our life is as a 

Ration, wherein the Lord God hath placed us, that wee 

ſhould abide in it untill he callus backeagaine, S, Paw/ein- phil.;,23, 
deed bewailed hiseftate, becauſe he was keptas itwere © 
bound in the prifon ofhis body longerthan he would ,and- 

' groned with a burning defire untill he was delivered ; but 
withal to ſhew his obedience to the wil of God, he proteſted 

that he was readie for both, becauſe he knew himſelf indeb- 

ted for the glorifying ofhis name,wherherit were by death. 
orbylife, Forit belongeth to him to determine whar is ex- 
pedient for his glory.Wherfore if it behooveth us tolive & 

dic unto him,let us leave both our life & death to his good 
pleaſure,bur yer ſo that we alwates defirerather to die than 
tolive,& be ready cheerfully torenounce this life, whenſo- 

ever it pleaſeththe Lord, becauſe it holdetþ#us under finne, 
And let us hold this Maxime , that no man hath through- 

lie profited in the ſchoole of Chritt Ieſus, bur he that with 

joy and gladnes expeRteth the dayof death, and of the laſt _ 
reſurre&jon.Saint Pawlein his Epiſtle to Tits deſcribeth all Tj,z1;. 
the faichfull by this marke : and the Scripture when itpro- 
poundeth unto us matter of rejoycing, calleth us backe thi- 

ther: Rejoyce (faith the Lord in Luke)and lift up owr heads, for Luk.21. 28. 
your redemption dr aweth neare.It were abſurd that that thing 

ſhould breed nothing but ſorrow andaſtoniſhmenr in us, 


which Chriſt thought was fir matter to worke joy in us, 
Now 


&. 
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How death 
cannot hut, 


Plal.r16.15. 


Now then,ſecing death is dead tothem that belceveinhim, 


' there is nothing in death which a man ought to feare. It is 


eruethat the image thereof is hideous and terrible,becauſe 
that beſides the yiolenttaking away of life, it repreſenteth 
unto us the wrath of God, which biteth like a ſerpent: but 
now the venome oft is taken away and cannot hurt us. And 
as chrough the braſen ſerpent which Moſes lifr up inthe 
wildernes,the living ſerpents died, and their venome hurt 
not the T{raclites : ſo our death dieth,and is notable inan 
ſort to hurt us, if we behold with the cies of faith the death 
of Jeſus Chrift, Briefly, ic is nothing but an image and ſha- 
dow of death,and the beginning & entrance unto true life, 
Wherfore concluding our preſent ſpeech, letus learne that 
as our miſerable nature had brought usto the like conditis 
of death :ſo the grace of God maketh this difference, that 
ſome,namely the wicked,dic totheir diſtruttion; & others, 
which are the children of God led by his Spirit and word, 
diero.live more happilic, ſo that their very death ispreci- 
ous inthe ſight of God, And although the-luſt of our fleſh, 
being blinde & earthly,ſtriveth continually againſt the de- 
fires of the ſpirit, ſeeking to ſeparate us as farre as it can from 
our ſoyeraigne Good, yetlet us have this.engravenin 
our hearts,that they are happy that know the ya» 
nity ofthis world,more happy that ſet not 
their affeRjons.upon it,and they molt 
happy that are taken out of it to 
be with God inthe king- 
dome of heaven, 
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, rate Common-wealth,z81.the ſpring of cor- 
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ſeription of” a mixt Common-wealth, 545, 
bow a corrupt common-wealth muſt bee 

' correfted 645 when Common-wea'ths be 
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Community: Plato eftabliſhed a communi» 

-, » $ie of all things in bus common wealth, 458 
the confutation thereof, 459 

Concupilcence: the fuites of concupiſcence, 

223, &@ 

Couſciencecthe force of conſcience in thewica 


td, examples of tormented conſciences, 


4 " gt 
Conſtaticy : the wanderſull tonſtancie of 
Socrates, = FT. a6 
Correion neceſſary for children, 499. the 

_ lawPFaccidia touching the correflio of chile 
' dren. FAY ſts 


, Councell: what a equncell i wit h the prefite 


of 1,623. £624, of the councell of ſund y 


countries, 624.625 626,75, 
Counſellors: qualiti:5 requiſite in coun;clloys 
of eſtate, 633, 
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Coward:Azamemaon d:þcnſedwith arich 
coward for gong to war, 26g. what vices 
proceed of cow.ttdlmeſſe. 266 
Creation : the end of the creation of all things, 
"ns © 
Creatures:all creatures a7t ſociable by naturts 
. 56, _ | 
Curioſity: again/t coriofity in knowledge, 151 
' ' two kyndes of curioſity, x 52. againſt cxrio! 
inquirie into other mens imperfeftions, 156. 
curious perſons profite their enemies more 
than themſelves, 15,7 Wittie anſwers made 
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of a city, $56. of 1 Citizen, $66, of comli- 


nes, 170.of confilence.281 of duty, 887, of + 
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129 of a houſe,q53. ant g60. of j-alouſie, 
472 of jeſt1ce,365.& 366.0f intempcran- 
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dition, 650. of ſuciety, 448. of the ſoule.21, 
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diſeaſes, 27. the cauſe of the diſeaſes of the 
ſoule 31.the ſeed of d.ſeaſcs. 198. 


Diſcipline : the ancient warl:he diſcipline of 


the Romans,710. the corruption thereof in 
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houſe,460. of yuſlice,357. of . be law.55 7, 
of nature 161.of Philoſophte, 38. of paſſions, 
29. of ſpecch;119-of the ſowlegu2., of (cicn- 
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Dowries:why the dowries of women have al-. 


waies had great privuledges » 45$+ Lycur - 


gus forbad all dowries. | 46r; + 


Drinke : the manner of di inking m old time, 
190-2gainſt exceſſive drinking, 191. 

Drunkenes : hurtfull effe(ts of drunkenneſſe 
and gluttony,1 99 examples of druahennes, 
30. 

Duarchie ; what a Duarchy 1. $77; 

Dutie : wherin the duty of man confiſteth, 
x1. datie and profite are diflinft things, 
got. the dutiea wile man, 10; what du- 
tie we owe to God,e' what 10 our neighbor, 
88, fawre rivers iſſue out of the ſountaine of 


anty. 90, 


E 


Eclipſe : Nicias feared an Eclipſe of the 
Moone. 13, 
Education helpeth the defes of nature, 1 64. 
examples theresf,165.166 naughty educas 
nd corrupteth a good zature,516.how Pla» 
to wauld have children brought up,516-of 


the education of daughters. 513, 


Emperours : there were 73 Emperours of 
Rome within 100. .yeeres, 209. what this 
word Emperour importeth. 534, 

Ende : the proper end of all things. 447. 

Enunie : how one may reape benefit by bs e- 
enwics,r 05.359 why men are beholding to 
therr enimies, 3 55. the common behaviour 
of men towards their enimies. _ lbid. 

Envie is 4 note of an ambitions man,z11. the 
nature of enuie, 428, the fruits of it, 1bid.it 

 burteth envious perſons moſt, 430. a good 
way to be revenged of the envious. 434- 

Ephorycs : why the Epherjes were appointed 
in Lacedemonias #44» 

Equality : two ſorts of equality. 679+ 

Equity::s alwatcs one and the ſame to all peo- 
ple,562,the equity of the Morall law ought 
to be the end and rule of all lawes. 563: 

Error 2 the ſpring of all error. 111,112. 

Eſtate : every Eſtate and pilicy conſifteth of 
three parts, 541. the opimon of Polutiches 
touching a mixt Eſtate, 590, examples of 
mixt Eſtates, S 5.what it s to hold the E+ 
ftates,631. a rule of eftate, 667 chiefe cu 
flome of ſeaven flouriſhing Eſtates, 675+ 
mennes t1 preſerve an Eſtate, 677. & cat is 
dangerows to an Eſtate tocall. in forrame 
ſucconrs, 726, 

Event: we muſt not judge of enterpriſes by the 
event,236, we muſt be prepared againſt alt 
events,287, the event of all things is to bee 


referred to the providence of God. 39. © 
' Evall : what we oweht to call evill. 5% 


Exerciſe : what bodily exerciſe is meete for 
youth, | 31, 
Expences:4 good Lnw 10 cat off the orcefions of 
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Fables : who delight moſt in reading of fables. 

pr” a 

Family : there muſt be but one Head in a fa- 
mily,476.theprogreſſe of a familie before it 


come lope l. 


Father:wh 


| , 497; 
thers ſet no: their children 


. ted toexecute bis owne child. 500, 
Favour : the pumiſhment of one who ſolde his 
maſters favor, 334. 
Feare : twa kindes of feare, 2.61, the feare of 
neighbour enimies 1 the ſafety of a Com- 
mon-weaith, lbid.2o0d feare u joined with 
thelsve of God,2:62. examples of wary feare 
264-4 ſtrange effet of fearein one night, 


266.examplesoffeare wiich u the defect of 


fortuude, 265, 
Feaſt : bow wiſe men feaſted one another in 
olde time,189. Socrates feaſt, 195. 
Fidclitic: a defcription of fidelity. 336, 
Flattery : ' the common prattiſe of flatterers, 
13 1.g00d counſell for Priaces againſt flat 
Perers. 432. 
Ficſh:the workes of the fl:ſh. 19. 
Foe: he that hath no fue, hath no ſriend. 136 
Looke Envy. . 
Fortitude : the. workes of fortitude muſt bee 
grounded upon equitie andyuſtice, 23 5.11 15 
.. @ good of the ſoule, not of the bodie,2.48.the 
parts of fortitude, 249, examples of forti - 
tude, 257 Co 
Fortune 2 what is to bee naderſtoode by this 
 wordfortune, 288. how we may uſe theſe 
words of fortune and chance 43 9.the opint- 
ons of Philoſophers touc\uag fortune, Ibid. 


: the deſcription of fortune,q 41. examples of 


hir contrary effefts, 442. 


France + one evident cauſe of the ruine of 


France, 153» the. miſerab/e eſtate of France, 
381.07 cauſe thereof, 568.the happie gourhn= 
ment of France, 594. two cauſes of the pres 
Jent droiſions in France, 661. 
Friend, and Friendſhip : the difference be= 
tweene friendſhip andlove,229 what things 


ere requiſite in friendſhip, 130. the chiefe 
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p 
zo ſchools, 67, the ftorie of a father appoin-' 


cauſe and.end of all true Bliend(hip, 11 
friendſhip muſt be free.1 hr ” 
ceſſary in friendſhip, 139, - Examples of 
truc friendſhip. 38 what mane of man we 
muſt chooſe for our friend, 131 how wee 
| muſt proove a true friend, andſhake off 8 
falſe,132 huw we muſt bezye with the jm. 
perfebtions of our friend, 135, 


CG 


Gaming : the effefts of gamine, 350 what 
mooved the Lydiaas to invent games, lbid, 
Alpbonſus decree againſt gaming. 351. 

General : a goad leſſon for a Generall, 276. 
properntes requiſute in a Generall, 181, 

Glorie:hsw jexlouſie of glories tolerablegwith 
examples therecf, 23 5. &6.examples of the 
contempt of glorie. 237, 

Glutrony : the fruits of gluttonie, 200.cxam« 
ples thereof. 203 QF, 

God : all things are preſent with God, $1. be 
orderethcaſuall things neceſſarily ,q38he is 
the Idea of all good. 40, 

Goods: the nature of worldy goods, 35. two 

. ſorts of goods, 49.and 49% two wates to get 
goods, Ib;s, 

Grace : effetts of Gods grace in the recent- 

rate, 17s 

Grammar:the commodities of Grammar .y20, 

Griefc ; a meane how tobeare grieſe patients 


ly. 310, 
H 


Happines : all men naturallie deſire happines, 
29. who are happie azd who unbappte, 48: 
what it is to live happilie, 36. 50 huw wee 
muſt make choſe of a happie life, 229 wocr- 
in good or iff hap conſilteth,z 08,notable opie 
nions of good and ill hap.3 18 .wherem true 
happines conſiſteth. 313 

Hatred:how far @ man may hate the wicked, 
362.the difference between hatred and cn- 
vie,qzg the bound of a good mans batred, 


$33» hands © þ 
Hiſtoric : the praiſe and profit of bitor1ts,746 
Homage : what homage we owe 10 God.86. 


Honor ; how a man may ſeeke for honor, 217+ 
ex.1m* 
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examples of the contempt of honour, 218. 
the firft flep to honor. _- : 
Hope - hope m:ft be grounded upon the grace 
of God.281 two kindes of bope,28 2.the fruit 
of hope, 283. hope &> feare are the founda- 
tion of vertue, $24, 
Houſe: a houſe conſiteth of living ſtones. 258, 
ſmall res muſt be avoided m a bouſe,468 

Huntiag xs 47 image of wr. 51s, 

Husbands : howe they ought to lyve their 
wives 469.4 husband mult never brate his 
wife, 47 1.he muſt netther chidc aor ſawne 
upon hu wife before others, 474. examples 
of the love of husbaads toward their wives, 

477. | 

Husbandrie : the praiſe of h:4bandrie, 40g, 

69.4, the antiquitie of husbandrie. Ibid. 
I 

Klenes : it #4 the mather and nurſe of all vice, 
345. Pythagoras pre-ept agauaſt idlenes, 
2 46,examples againſt idlenes. 352. 

Ionorance: 12norance of our ſelves the cauſe 
of much evill,11.pernitios effets af 1g30- 
yYance,tio.1T H, comon effefts of tgnorance, 

It, 

knpatiencie : whoare moſt gzven 19 impatt- 

encie and choler.2g2 how14t may be curcd, 
295- 

Impoſt: a comme: dab'e kinde of impoſt.207. 

Iupudency : the deſcription of 4mpudencie, 
I, 

"a FE * the difference betweene ai 
incontinens.and an intemperate man. 178. 
Socrates di;atation againſt incontinence, 
2223. 

Infants: how infants are to be brought #p,516, 

Ingratitude * meanes to keepe us from mgra- 
titude, 40 4. it ww the cauſe of mans fall, 
398, great men are ſooneſt touched with in- 
gratitude,q00, examples agamſt it. 403. 

Innocencic is a tower of braſſe againſt flan- 
derers. ; 436. 

Iojurie : how 1141y W42es 4 man may recerve 

inturiee . 359- 

tice : the fruites of it in the wicked,377 48 

is a generall vice 1bid.the effetts of it, 3 79 


in} 


* bow many hindestheve are of miuflice.3 78. 
Intemperance ? the companions of intempe- 


rmce,180.what predominat paſſions ne 19 


t,177 examples of mtemperance,181.e>c; 
Ioy : examplesofſome that died of troy. 3.4. 
ludgement : from whence j1dgement procee- 

deth,$3.the judgements of the beſt, not of 

the moft 1s to be preferred,233 judgements 

are the ſanewes of 1m eſtate. 636, 
ludges : how the Eg yptians painted judzer, 

369 4 corrupt maner of making judzes.647. 
luſtice: the ſuites of juſtice, 365. the ground 

of all juſtice, Thid examples of the love of 

jſt1ce,z70. how the abuſe of it may be ve- 
medied; 373 the detall of juſtice  dange- 
rous,382 615. the (þring of all corrnptions 
of juſtice, 643. uſlice diſtributed into ſea- 
ven parts, 688.689, 
K 


Knowledge: the krowledg? of God andof our 
ſelves muſt be linked toxetber,11,the end of 
the knowledze for our ſelves,15 the benefits 
that come by know!edge. 69, 

King :wherem the greatnes of 1 hing conſilteth 
$3- wherem kings onght to exerciſe theme 
ſelves moſt,7 aethe true ornaments of a king, 
169. the d,ffrrence betweene a great and a 
little kiag,3 73, what powcr the king of La= 


ccdemomi had.y 43.g004 precepts for kings, . - 


607. a king muſt be 5k:Ifull by reaſon and 
not by uſe,606.the firſt and principall duty 
of 1 k1i-g.45 to have the law of God before hus 
etes,613.he muſt begin reformation at him 
ſelfe em bs court,614.the ſumme of the du+ 


tie of thing» 622, 


Kingdome : what cauſeth k'nodomes to flou- 
r:(h,373. of the origznall of kiagdoms 5 48. 
their alteration commeth th/0ugh vice, 62. 
they floariſh through vertucy57, of the an» 
tiquitie of a kingdome, 583. the dangerous 
eftate of an eleftrve kingaome upon the 
death of the prince,$92.what kingdoms are 
elcftiuce | $934 

L 


Law:what civill Imwes 829 101 be caunged, | 


$599 
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$59. theend of all Lewes, 564- change of 


law:s in a well ſeiled eftave 4s dangerous, . 


$59 whit the law: of ature 1555 7.the an. 
cient law makers,561owhat maner of lawes 

| areto be eſtabliſhed inthe Common wea'th 
Gre, 

Learning: examples of ancient men that gave 
themſelves to learning, 53 4. examples of 
great love to learning, +» 75-76. 

Letter:Anacharſis letter to Croz'us, 73 Alert. 
andersto Ariftotle, 75. Cziars is Rome: 
OXaviavus to hs nephew : Platoes to Ni- 
onyſiue:Pompeies ts the ſenate. 124. Pis 
fiſtrarus to :« nephew, I37. 
Trajans to Plutake, 147. & 218, Tra 
jans to the ſenate, 611.653. Macrines to 
the ſenate of Rome,690, Aurelius to a tri- 
bune. 

Liberality : a poore man may be libera!?7, 408, 
the lawes of liberality, 411. examples of li= 
beralitie. 412. 

Love : love is the firſt foundation of every ho+ 
ly mariaze. 170, 

Life : mans life compared to the.Olympian a. 
ſemblies,36, one cauſe of the loag life of our 
elders,1 86. Senecacs opinion of the ſhort- 
xes of our life,x 98. our life compared to ta» 
ble play, 314. 70 man ought to hide by life, 
349.the ende of our l:fe 353. three things 
neceſſaie for the life of man,69: wherem 
a happie life conſiſteth, 744+ 

Lying : ina prince 45 moſt odious, 390. 


M 


Magiſtrate : #f the name of magiſtrate, 54 9. 
good counſell for magiſtrates, 550.the duty 
of the Magiſtrate conſiteth in three things, 
$54 what maner of men magiſtrates ought 
fo be,zz77. $54: the titles of a good magie 

rate, $70. 

Magnanimity : magnanimity conſifteth in 
tbree things 271. woonder full ma ZNanmie 
tes Sotbree eff:its of magnanimitie, 272, 
Examples thereof 276 299, 


Malice:the malice of Nero and Tiberius, 
116. 


Man 2 th? prerogative of men abovegther 


. creatures 596 the maner of iunsronceps;.. 
. an and fſh:oning, 20. the end of hi beter 
12. 68. 88, three things neceſſury for the 
perfettion of man. I63. common effetts of 
mans fraile nature 317. the duety of a max 
at the perfection of bh. age, $33. 
Mariage : th- author, antiquitie, and endes of 
marriage, 449. reaſoas againſt mariiage, 
451. the defence of marriaze.q53.metrues 
to marriage,as 7.fow/e kindes of marriage, 
460. the beſf time and place to pacife ſtrife 
betweene married couples 483.41 what age 
men and women ought to mary 4b, 
Maske:aguinft maskes and mummeries, 100. 
Maſter: what properites are requiſite in a m14« 
er, 494.495» 
Mediocnity ; mediocrity muſt be uſed im all 
ations. 150, 
Meckoes : the effetts of meeknes, 301.exam« 
ples of mecke princes, 302 30Je 
Mcmorie : the praiſe of memory, $3. exam- 
ples of good memories, Ib.reaſons why quite 
kt wits have beſt memories, axd contrart. 
w.(e. | 4+ 
Mercy : who were forbidden to enter mto the 
temple of mercte. 300. 
Minde : baſe mindes ſtand in great feare of 
death and pricfe. 267. 
Mirth : how mirth is commendable, 434. 
Mocking : how a man may repulſe a mocke, 
362.cx wples thereof. Ibid, 
Monarchy:what a monarchie is,5 42.577.the 
law of nature lcadeth us toa movarchy,575 
$76. reaſons againſt a monarchy, 578. the 
commodities of a monarchie, 582. monate 
 chics have continued longeſt, 585 what 4 
greement the French mon arckie bath with 
everie good policie,586. Five kindes of mo- 
narchies,587.how the firſt mo;archic = 
up JVVe 
Mo -why mony was firſt invented, 493» 
Mother : che mother is no leſſe to be honoured 
{ thatt the father, goy. every mo! ber ought to 
nurſe ber owne childe. | 
Murder. a cruell murder of a gentlewoman©& 
her houfhold.( 42 


Muſicke:a commendable end of muſickes ; - 
Ww 
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when muſicke is moſt convenient. 190: 
Myſterie - bow far we may ſearch into bea« 


veuly myſteries, zZ3, 
42.00 
HM, / 
Nature : the diviſion of nature, 161. the cor- 
ruption thereof. 162, 


Negligence : twoſorts of negligence. 669. 
Neighbour ; reaſons to moove us tolove our 
. actighbors, 


399. 
Nobiltie: what nobility is, withthe ſundrie - 


kunds of 11,689 nobility is the ornament of a 
common-wealth:; 683. 


Number 7 the number of ſeauen accounted a 


perfect number, $26, 


Obedience to Gods lawe is the mother of all 
Vertnes. 88, 
Offences are never without paine, 63. 
Office: inwhat caſe a good man may ſue for 
an office, 645. 92. the convenience that 
commeth by ſetting offices toſale. 374 
Old-age : when old-age begianeth, 534. to 
whom 1t 1s 161 gr ieVOss. $35. 
Officers : the ſtatute of $. Lewes concerning 
the eleftion of officers. 647. 

_ Oligarchic : what an Oligarchiets, and how 
it chaneeth into a tyrannie, 543. reaſons a- 
gainft an Oligarchie. $81, 
Oration : Otanes oration for a popular regi- 
ment. 579 Megabiſcs oration for an Ari- 
Pocratie, 1bid. Darius oration for a monar- 
chie, 581, Corvinus oration to b:s ſoldiers, 
716. the benefit of making orations to ſold; + 
ers,717. Cyrus oration to hu (-ptame,718, 


Order : what order x. 683, 
P 

Painting : the uſe of painti 521. 

Puma 2 the preſent eſtate of the parlia- 

men of France. 64 I, 

Paſtors : wherein the office of true paſtors con- 


© fftcth. 688, 
Paſſions : the paſſions of the ſotle are head- 
ftrong,33' the (cope of our paſſioas, 30.plea- 
ſure and griefe are the cauſe of paſſions. 26, 


naturall paſſions not tobe condemned, 38, 
Patience : the fruits of patience,29 t what the 


wicked account of patience. ©. 294+ 
Peace : the d:ſtomodities of a lang peace,698. 

|  theeffefts of peace. - yoo, 
People: the diviſion of the people into three 
. orders, or eſtares, 567, 
Derjuric : examples of Gods judgement wiper 
perjared perſons. 3. 


Perturbations: fromwhence th: perearhaty- 
0ns of theſoule proceed,zo the originall na- 
. ture andefſccts of perturbaticns. 32, 
Philoſophy : how we may know whether we 
profit in Phuloſaphie, 44+ the fruits that fol- 
low the fludie of it.32.4 examples of lave to 
Phyloſophie,q6.what dvine Phitoſopbie is, 
38.the chiefe foundation of a Philoſophie, 
42ethe prrfettion of Philoſophy. "45: 
Philoſopher : neceſſary points for a Philoſoe 
pher,45.-wbat this word Philoſozber impor- 
teth,q7 what kinde of knowledge is chiefly 
required in a Philoſopher, 73. Philoſophers 


ought to beconverſant with princes, 145. - .. 


Plaies : hurfull effects of Plaies. 203, 

pleaders : azain{t prating plraderrs © 12. 

Pleafure : pleaſure us the en of ſuperfluitie, 

. I 97. whit Philoſupbers plac ed che:r chicfe 

'* Goodin pleaſure, 222. the ſpits of pleaſure 
230, 

Policics : a meane to preſerve policie, 375. 
what policy 1s,and from whence the word is 
derived 5 49.710 people without ſome policie, 
$39 

Poverty : why poore -men are not leſſe bappy 
than the rich.336.the fr ts of poverty,z 35 
poverty pleadeth for it ſelfe.339. what po-. 
verty is dious,342-4 200d law for the poore 
409. 

Power : civill power ought to maintane the 
worſhip of God, 545. two kindes of publite 
power. Ws .. 

Praiſe ; a good man may ſometime praife bim- 
ſelfe. 234. 

Pride : the effefts of pride, 335. examples of 
pride puniſhed, \ 239» 

Prince the looſe Liſe of Princes is dangerous 

. " for their Eſtates,237«@&c.4 good conſiderae 

Dada 1109 
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1107 for a 303: it is dangerous for 
Princes to advance wiched men, $21. the 
promiſe of a Prince is tied with a double 
bond, 3 99.how f ure Princes are ſubyeFt to 
lawes,557.wheriz their abſolute power con- 
bfteth, 11d. when a Priace may deny the 
- requeſt of 1:5 three Eſtates, $59. obedtence 
is due to unjuft Princes, aſwell as to juſt, 
$71.childe Priace 14 4 token of Gods wrath 
530.4 not lawful for any to kil bis Prince 
although he be a tyrant. 5 ;8.when « Prince 
may beſt be correfled, 601. two propertics 
requiſrte in b;m that teacheth: aPriace, 
603; howa yooug Prince muſt be taught, 
. Go4-excellent titles of a good Prince, 608, 
Looke more in chap.59.& 60. 
Prodigalitic : how prodigality and covetouſ- 
nes may be in one ſubjett. 418, 
Profite:progte'muſ not be ſeparated from bo- 
notice. $9. 
pro nile : whether a forced promiſe us to bee 
hept, 388, no promiſe onght to be made a- 
gaiaſt duty, | Ibid. wee muſt keepe promiſe 
* with our caimiegz 3g.examples of promiſe- 
keeping, 391.392. 
Pro perity:: eff: is of tos great proſperity in 
common-mealths, 263 more hurtfull than 
adverſuy,z18, examples of ſome that were 
overthrowne by proſperity, 320. of others 
that were zot puft up with it. 332, 
Prudence : the effefts of prudence,g8.en 99. 
prudence hh1th three etes, 99. examples of 


prudence, 101.0 prudent m41 15701 0- 
ver light of beliefe, LO7. 


Quaarrel:the comen excuſe of quarrellers,360 

Quictnes : how a man may bave continuall 

quietnes. 63.. 
R X 


Raſhaes : the effefts of raſhnes. 268; 
Reaſon: the errour of the Philoſophers tou- 
chng the fireng;h of reaſon, 22: there is a 
double reaſon in man. 12, 
Recreatiop;how men wvebt torccreate them< 
ſelves.) Yet 35ls 


Religion ? rolrgionis the foundation of all e. 
ftates, 539. Socrates called it the greateſt 
vertue, 49+ miegrity of religion knitteth 
the barts of ſubjets to their princes, 611, 
the fruits of the contempt of religion, 649, 

Reprehenfion : how we muſt uſe reprebenſion 

' 141 examples of free reprehenſion, 147. 

Revenge : private revenge commeth of fratl- 
1y.30 5.examples of princes void of revenge 
306. Socrates precept againſt prroate re- 
venge, 356. a comendable kinde of revenge. 
357-358. 

Reward-::he difference between areward and 
a benefite. 16194 

Riches : how riches may be well uſed,qo7.the 
common effects of riches, 328 a notgble exe 
ample of the true uſe of riches, 410.the na- 
ture, quality, and fruits of riches,328 what 
riches are to be ſought for, 335. riches are 
the ſmnewes of war. 691 


Rorme :of the ancient eſtate of Rome, 566 
: | 


Salick : the Salicke lawe excludeth daughter's 
and their ſons from government, $94- 
Schooole-maſter: ah ſchoole-maſters. ar8 
tobee choſen, 518. the properties of a good 
ſchoole maſter, | $28, 
Sciences : what ſciences are fi/ſt tobee lear- 
ned. 72 
Scofting : what ſcoffing is,and how it is t0 bee 
avoided. 434 
Secret, of concealing a ſtcret. 136, 
Sedition : the origznall of all ſeditiong649.the 
fruits of ſeditianebg5o. the cauſes of ſeditun, 
662, , | 
Selling:it 5 wickednes toc mceals the faults of 
that which a man ſelleth, 359. 
Senate:what a Senate is,md from whence the 
- word camez53 F«why the Senate of Larede» 
monia was firſt inſtituted, 5.4. of the Ste 
aate of ſundry nations. 635. 
Servant : examples of moderate traine of ſer» 
ving men,uo8. the duty. of ſervants com- 
prebended ia faure points, 513. examples of 
the lave of ſervants towards thei maziers 
FI3s 


) Sererity: 
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Severity 2 @1 exaMple of moſt cruel ſeverity 
35. | 


Shame : heneſt ſhame is alwaies commenda 
ble, 248, bowe wee muſt learne to refift all 
naughty ſhamie,2 43-245 ſhame is the kee- 
per of aff vertues,240. wkat ſhame i burt- 

ull. | 242» 

Shamefaſtnes : the ſhamefaſines of the Ro- 
manes,247-of the Mileſian maidens,Ibid.it 
u the beſt dowrie of a womrn. 433. 

Signes, Anaxagoras: ſaying againſt the ſu- 
perſiztious feare of celeſtiall ſpgnes, 111, 

Silence : Alexander gve money to a Poet to 
keepe ſulence,123.the praiſe of ſilence., 125, 

Sanne : the punifloment of [inne is equall with 
it both for age and time, 381. how we muſt 
avoid and repreſſe it, 242. ſome ſennes are 
puniſhments of other ſuncs, 178, how we 
may overcome great ſinnes,q 4.ſmne the fr ft 
@d true cauſe of all our miſerte. ' 1% 

Sobriety:t preſerveth bealth,187.188.exam- 
ples of ſobriety, 190.191-&*c. 

Society : the end of all ſociety. 443, 

Soveraigntie : what ſouverazgnty 14, 5.48. the 
marks of a ſoveraigaty. 557% 

Soldiors : good counſellfor ſoldiors, 322. ſoldi= 
ors muſt begin warre with prater, and end 
with praiſe. 724, 

Soule: the ſouls xs not ſubyefFto mans jariſdice 
tion, 536. the ſonle is infuſed not traduced, 
21.the properties of the ſoule 2 4.the ſoule zs 
truly man.11.80-tbe attons, of veauty,and 
delight af tbe ſoule. ?\*, Be 

Specchepleaſant ſpeeches frll of dofirine 106. 
how it ts framed,119.Laconical ſpeech,120, 
tw3 times of ſpeak'ne,123. baw great men 
ourht to ſpeak, $22. 113. a good precept for 
ſheech, 12.4. examples of the commendable 
freedome of ſpeech, 26.127, 

Spirit: the difference betweeat be ſoule and 
the ſpirit. 8 2.the proper worke of mans fparit 
69, 

Sports * the ſports of prudent mew. 107: 

Studie * the end of. all fludies, 520, 


Stupidity ; the deſcription of ſtupidity. 184, _ 


Subjc&s : what ſervice they owe to therr pri 
£65,5 68.569how far they are bound to obey 


ther prince and his lawes. ſ7e. 
Superfluity : bow Heraclitus diſſwaded [u- 


perfluity, 204. good counſell for princes and + 


magiſtrates concerning ſuperfluous expen- 
Ces, 208, 


 Sweanng : aginſt ſwearing, . 398, 


T 


Temperance : 10 vertie can be without tem 


perace,168, ſowre parts of temperance 1 71» 
what p.1/ſios areraled by it,172. examples 
tbereof, | 1709s 
Temple: the temple of Diana : was þurnt by 
Eroſtratus. 184, 
Thett: theft puniſhed diver ſly in divers pati- 
005. 563» 
Timocraty : the deſcription of a Timocra:y. 
$44- 
Toong : the toong u the beſt and woor ft thing 
that is, 131, examples of miſchiefes cauſed 
by the intemperancy of the toong 125.126, 
Trafficke: Lycurgus forbade al trafficke with 
ſtrapeers, © | I53s 
Treaſon:treaſon and cruelty never find place 
in a noble heart,277. the effe fs of treaſon, 
391. examples of the ill ſucceſſe of traitors, 
393-394 4 ſtuere law againſt treaſon. 
Trutb-: all men by nature have ſome light of 
truth. | "mp 
Turke : of the eſtate of the Turk-,$ 91 be diſ> 
poſetb of all lordſhips at hu pleaſure. Ibid. 
Tyranoie : when a kingdome turneth into a 
tyranny, 542. tyrants are naturally hated, 
$71 markes of a tranny, $g ofthe name 
of a tyrant, 595.: the difference betweene a 
good king and a tyrant,5 96.examples of the 
extraordinary death of tyrants. * 597, 


V 
Vain-glotie: Solon cated every vain glori- 
0u5 an a foole, | 239» 
Valure : propertres requiſite in a valiant many 


251.4ll bardy men arenot valiant, 251» 
how a m4 may be valiant, 270 from whence 


valare proceedeth. 706. 
Vengeance : why God deferrath bis venge«+ 
ance upon the wichea. 64, 


Ddd % Venice; 
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| Veoice : of the fate of Venice,$66.the duke - 
£ _ of Venice us eleflive, * ' . 583» 
V - 


.vertue « neither without affefions, 


nar ſubjeft unto them; 290, the propertie of 


vertue eppreſſed,z25. three things concurre 
in perfeft vertue,164 the neere compuntton 
#f all the vertues,te0.examples of the force 
of vertue in adverſity, 5 4. The excellency 

. endproperty of vertue, 51. it alwaies void 
of extreme paſſrons, ” 34, 
Vice : when we begin to hate vice,60, the ef< 
fefts of vice,61.how we ſhould fartifie our 
ſelves againſt vice. 65. five vices brought 
out of Afra by the Romans 154+ 
Vitory:how viftory is to be uſed. 331. 
Vohappines:who are unhappy. 313. 
Vothankfulnes : Draco pumſhed unthanke- 
fulnes by death,qo2.the fruits of antbankes 
es, - . Ibid. 

Voice : the diverſity of mens voices is a great 
ſecret of nature, 21. 


Vlury : biting uſury #s deteſtable gaine, 493: 
w 


War: a notable example ag inſt civill warre, - 


95 two kindes of war 6 ; 1, whether drverfi 
iy of religion be a cauſe of crvill war, 671. 
the effefts of war,7 00.wherefore and when 
we mult begin war,702.three things nece(- 
farily required in men of war. 705, warre 
04ght ts be (peedily ended, 718, affaire of 
war muſt be debated by many, bat cocluded 
723 
Whooredome : the burifull effects of whoor= 
domega2:2.2)c.g00d counſell ay ainſt whoor. 
dome. 229, 
Wicked : why the life of the wicked cannot be 
happy,z So.the propertie of the wicked. 62, 


Widow: of the marriage of widowes. 4640) 7 AP 8 Z 


Wife-a wife is to be choſen by the eares,notby 
the fingers, 461 the beft way. to order ant 
unruly wife;q74. how ſhe muſt deale with 
ber cholerike busband,q81. a ſhort ſumme 
of the diy of a wife, 48 4. examples of the 
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thu love of wives teward their lnabands 
Fo | 

Wiſcdome : :t i true wiſedome to hnowe our 
ſelves, 11. the perfeftion of a wiſe mans life 
17. 4 wiſe man is aſhamed to offend before 

| bimſelfe,64.the prazſe of wiſedome 70.674. 
Wit: quicke wits comonly wnt memorie,ns, 
Witnes 2 how the Iewes puniſhed falſe wines 
beariag, 563. 
Woman : why the woman was created of the 
rib of man,453-the naturall gifis of women, 
473.certaine tokens of an adulterous beart 

in a womang4®3 . againft ignorance in we- 
men. $19, 
Worke:wherein the perſeftion of everyworke 
con(iſtetb,2.49 -two things requiſete im every 
ood worke, 90, 
World: the different opinions of the Stoickes 
and Epicures concerning the government of 
the world. go8, + 


Wrath:Cotys brake his glaſſes to avoid occa- 
fion of wrath. 295, 
Writiog: pithie writings of ancient men, 124. 
| oe —X 
Renophon:the great prudence of Xenophon 


” iacondutting an army. 76, 


) d 

Yeece :effedts of the climaftericalyeere. $27, 
Youth : how the Romans tauebt their youth to 
forſake the follies of their firſt age,$30.ex- 
amples of vertuous yoone men, 53 t.how the 

| Perſian youth Ws wſtrufed, 246+ I'w0 
things to bee reſpefted in the mſtitution of 
youth, 51 g. the commmon diſeaſes of youth, 

522 ſexe precepts requiſue in the wſtruthon 

of youth, F, 51, 


Zalcucus : Zaleucus lawe againſt adulterits 
225, 
Zeale: the Zeale of the ancients in the ſervice 

of their Gods. 9% 
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